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MORTIFICATION;  OE,  THE  HISTOET  OP  A  FOETUNE. 

CHA.PT£It  I. — lUTBODUCTOEY. 

SIE  WALTEia  SCOTT  makes  Pleydel,  the  lawyer,  in  "  Guy 
Manneringy"  hamorously  suggest  that  the  term  Mortifica- 
tion/' 08  applied  in  Scotland  to  various  charitable  institutions,  is 
due  less  to  the  genuine  derivation  of  the  word,  than  to  the  not 
unnatural  vexation  and  disappointment  felt  by  the  legitimate 
expectants  of  the  wealth  thus  bequeathed  to  such  a  different 
destination« 

In  the  small  burgh  of  StrathfiUan,  some  years  ago,  there  was 
opened,  with  all  the  display  customaty  on  such  an  occasion — masonic 
processions,  civic  banquets,  and  much  laudatory  speech-making — 
one  of  these  so-called  "  Mortifications." 

The  foresight,  liberality,  and  patriotism  of  the  founder,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  town  from  the  munificent  bequest 
he  had  made,  formed  the  theme  of  the  various  orations  at  the 
banquet  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Town-hall. 

Eloquently  did  the  Provost  dilate  on  the  generosity  of  the  testator, 
iu  devoting  the  wealth  acquired  during  years  of  toil  and  exile  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-townsmen;  proudly  did  he  boast  that,  unlike 
many  who  had  instituted  similar  charities,  the  beneficent  donor  had, 
in  the  present  instance,  not  ignored  the  claims  of  family  and  kindred, 
but  yet,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  claims  becoming  extinct, 
had  so  disposed  of  his  vast  wealth,  that  it  should  be  the  means  of 
conveying  help  and  comfort  to  many  a  fireside  in  his  native  town. 
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He  also  proclaimed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  natural  request 
that  applicants  of  the  name  of  Blair  should  have  a  preference,  the 
gift  was  absolutely  untrammelled,  and  its  benefits  would  be  shared 
by  men,  women,  and  children  alike.  There  would  be  support  for 
the  aged,  comforts  for  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  instruction  for  the 
young,  that  thus  they  might  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  advancing 
in  the  race  of  life,  as  the  noble-minded  founder  himself  had  done. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  many  of  those  who  might 
thus  receive  assistance  would  be  as  fortunate  in  their  career  as 
Eenneth  Blair  had  been,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  would  foUovr 
his  good  example  in  the  disposition  of  the  wealth  with  which  they 
might  be  favoured ;  and  he  felt  he  could  not  do  better  than  close  his 
remarks  with  the  invitation  to  all  who  heard  him,  "  Go,  thou,  and  do 
likewise." 

From  the  general  acclamation  with  which  this  recommendation 
was  received,  there  was  one  dissentient  voice— one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing proprietors.  Lord  G-lencraig,  who  was  ''assisting"  at  the  cere- 
mony, was  heard  to  exclaim, ''  Ooi  forbid !  *' 

Lord  Glencraig  well  knew  all  the  circumstances  connected  with, 
or  arising  from,  the  disposition  of  the  wealth  in  question,  and  only 
too  deeply  felt  that  a  bequest  similar  to  that  of  Kenneth  Blair's  was 
the  last  thing  he  could  advise. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  Kenneth  Blair's  money,  the  reader  will 
judge  whether  he  himself  would  feel  inclined  to  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Provost,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  emphatic''  God 
forbid ! "  of  Lord  Glencraig. 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  him  that  it  is  the  story  of  a  fortune  which 
will  be  told  in  these  pages,  and  not  so  much  the  history  of  any 
individual  in  particular. 


Chapter  II  SjEimETH  Blaib. 

AMONG  the  many  aspirants  for  Fortune's  favours  who  entered 
^  the  service  of  the  East-India  Company,  none  have  been  more 
successful,  as  far  as  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  was  concerned, 
than  Kenneth  Blair.  He  had  left  his  native  town  of  Strathfillaa 
with  little  money,  it  is  true,  but  with  great  energy  and  boundless 
hope— with  a  fixed  determination  that  he  would  make  a  large  fortune. 
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return  home,  marry  hia  betrothed  bride,  purchase  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  G-iange  familj,  and  found  for  himself  a  family  and  a 
name  that  should  be  the  enry  and  admiration  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  small  proportion  of  these  hopes  that  was  ultimately  realized 
may  be  easily  imagined,  even  by  those  who  are  still  too  young  to 
know  how  few  of  our  castles  in  the  air  become  fixed  eventually  on 
more  firm  and  lasting  foundations. 

What  a  sad  contrast  between  the  bright  aspirations  of  the  ardent 
youth,  who  stepped  so  lightly  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Hooghly  from 
the  shabby  Leith  brig,  and  the  gloomy  reveries  of  the  impatient  old 
man  who  returned  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  riches 
could  command. 

The  years  rolled  on  with  Kenneth  Blair  as  they  do  with  most  of 
us,  bringing  prosperity  and  disappointment  so  closely  intermingled 
that  it  is  hard  to  define  clearly  the  exact  limit  of  either. 

Still  Kenneth  pursued  his  aim  with  steady  and  undemting  deter- 
mination, but  the  estimated  fortune  took  a  longer  time  to  amass 
than  he  had  calculated  on.  Devoted  to  this  primary  object,  he  was 
but  slightly  movQd,  on  learning  in  his  exile,  that  his  promised 
bride,  wearied  with  waiting,  had  married  another.  With  a  somewhat 
aweepiug  imprecation  at  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  woman,  he 
turned  with  redoubled  energy  to  his  money-making. 

When  the  amount  which  he  had  originally  determined  to  acquire 
was  at  length  really  his,  his  experience  told  him  that  it  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  grandeur  of  the  object  now  next  his  heart.  When,  still 
later,  he  learnt  that  his  only  sister  had  died  leaving  an  infant  son,  he 
decided  that  the  amount  he  was  then  possessed  of  should  form  a 
provision  for  this  unfortunate  babe,  and  he  commenced  anew  to  gain 
another  fortune  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  his  adopted  child,  he  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  re- 
questing him  to  see  that  Mortimer  Innes,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name, 
might  be  provided  with  a  home  and  all  things  requisite. 

As  time  passed  by,  and  Kenneth  Blair's  prospect  of  returning 
home  seemed  like  a  vanishing-point,  receding  ever  as  he  neared  it^ 
he  began  to  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  he  himself  should 
found  a  family,  continue  constant  in  his  plan  of  adopting  his  nephew, 
or  devote  his  money  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which 
should  perpetuate  the  old  name,  and  keep  it  ever  fresh  in  the  hearts 
and  admiration  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

He  eventually  decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste  in 
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the  determination  of  whatever  resolve  he  might  form.  It  would 
suffice  to  settle  all  things  when  he  retamed  to  the  much-loved  home 
of  his  youth,  Strathfillan.  Meanwhile  he  would  go  on  working  hard, 
increasing  his  fortune,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  his  nephew 
was  well  and  judiciously  educated,  so  that  he  might  be  equal  to  anj 
lot  in  life,  either  the  modest  provision  already  determined  on,  or  the 
princely  amount  which  might  possibly  be  added  to  it. 

Man  is  very  fond  of  proposing,  and  at  the  time  is  too  apt  to  forget 
that,  after,  all  the  disposing  of  events  rests  with  a  higher  and  wiser 
hand  than  his.  Kenneth  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His 
grand  idea  in  adopting  young  Mortimer  Innes,  was  that,  all  things 
being  propitious,  he  might  one  day  be  returned  for  the  old  borough  of 
Strathfillan.  He  trusted  that  his  own  immense  wealth,  and  his 
nephew's  polish  and  acquirements,  would  enable  them  to  carry  all 
before  them,  and  then  fortune,  fame,  and  futurity  should  all  be 
arranged  according  to  his  will. 

He  was  unwilling,  however,  openly  to  pronounce  Mortimer 
Innes  his  heir, — he  would  have  that  matter  quite  in  his  own  hands, 
— it  might  besides  prove  injurious  to  the  young  man  himself,  and 
render  him  too  early  independent,  though  if  he  behaved  himself  (ah, 
that  "if  he  behaved  himself"),  then  indeed  Mortimer  should  have 
everything  his  own  way. 

Alas  for  Kenneth  Blair,  the  dreams  of  the  hopeful  time  of  youth 
were  scarcely  more  miserably  disappointed  than  those  of  scheming, 
plodding  age. 


CuAPTEE  III. — Tab  Manse  of  Cbaiotojt. 

MOETIMEE  INNES,  the  orphan  son  of  Alison  Blair  and 
Beginald  Innes,  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  when  an 
infant,  and  quite  too  early  in  life  to  be  properly  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage  of  being  thus  rescued  from  poverty,  and  all  its ,  attendant 
difilculties  and  discomforts.  When  told  that  to  his  uncle*s  kindness 
he  was  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  he  enjoyed,  the 
arrangement  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly  natural  one ;  other  children 
owed  their  comforts  and  luxuries  to  father,  mother,  or  other 
relations,  and  it  appeared  quite  as  natural  to  have  one's  wants  sup- 
plied by  an  uncle  as  by  any  other  intermediary  of  Providence.  His 
companions  did  not  show  any  unusual  enthusiasm  because  their 
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parents  gave  them  eyerything,  whj  then  should  ho  feel  called  upou 
for  anj  extraordinary  display  of  gratitude  towards  his  uncle  ? 

These  thoughts,  though  unspoken,  were  very  much  what  the  boy  felt 
when  reminded  by  his  pastors  aud  masters  of  the  numerous  benefits 
cooferred  upon  him  by  the  brother  of  his  dead  mother. 

When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  ho  was  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Burnett,  the  parish  minister  of  Craigton, 
who  in  days  gone  by  had  been  his  uncle's  schoolfellow  and  friend. 

Kenneth  Blair  had  several  reasons  for  consigning  his  nephew  to 
the  Doctor's  care,  besides  that  of  personal  friendship.  In  addition 
to  the  careful  training  and  good  education  which  he  knew  his  friend 
was  capable  of  bestowing,  the  presence  in  the  same  house  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Glencraig  would  afford  his  nephew  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  friendship  which  might  eventually  prove,  both  socially  and 
politically  speaking,  useful. 

At  the  time  of  Kenneth  Blair's  departure  from  his  native  country, 
his  friend  the  Doctor  was  as  yet  unmarried  ;  but  long  ere  Mortimer 
Innes  arrived  at  the  Manse  of  Craigton,  Eobert  Burnett  had  become 
a  benedict, — and  the  family  consisted  then  of  the  Doctor  himself, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  and  their  only  daughter  Helen, — two  sons  having, 
through  the  influence  of  Mortimer's  uncle,  found  more  or  less  lucra- 
tive appointments  in  the  East-India  Company's  service. 

The  Manse  of  Craigton  was  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  Scottish 
manses.  At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland,  the  Lords  of 
Congregation  bestowed  but  a  niggard  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  upon  the  purer  kirk  which  replaced  it.  A  small 
house,  a  modest  ^'  kail-yard,"  and  a  straggling  glebe,  all  assigned 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  either  beauty  or  convenience,  seems 
to  have  been  the  stereotyped  idea  of  the  earlier  manses  of  the  parish 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood 
rendered  it  impossible  for  even  the  wretched  taste  and  illiberal  ideas 
of  the  reforming  Lords  to  make  an  ugly  dwelling-place. 

Craigton  Manse  was  one  of  these  favoured  spots :  its  successive 
incumbents  had  as  sweet  a  nook  to  rest  in  as  the  most  ardent  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  could  desire ;  the  glebe  was  bounded  by,  and 
partly  included,  the  craig  or  hill  which  gave  the  valley  its  name,  and 
which  was  the  highest  and  last  of  a  chain  of  low  hills  for  a  few  miles 
northward  of  the  village.  The  house  nestled  close  into  the  hillside, 
and  consisting  of  only  one  story,  straggled  about  in  picturesque 
irregxdarity,  its  various  tenants  having  added  here  a  room,  or  there 
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a  gable  or  a  window,  as  their  fancy  or  their  need  required.  The 
lowly  houae  itself,  and  even  the  byre,  the  bam,  and  the  outhouses, 
were  so  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  sweetbriar,  honeysuckle, 
and  iyy,  that  they  in  no  way  lessened  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

At  one  side  of  the  garden,  rushing  with  wild  impetuosity  to  join 
the  rirer  in  the  plain  below,  was  a  noisy  mountain  stream,  occasion- 
ally swollen,  dark  and  angry,  tearing  and  foaming  as  it  brawled 
along,  sometimes  trickling  in  sweetest  plaintiyeness,  at  others  held 
back  in  wild  fantastic  shapes  by  the  icy  winds  of  winter,  but  always 
lovely,  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  manse.  In  front  of  the  house,  be- 
tween the  mantling  craig  and  rushing  stream,  lay  ground  which  formed 
at  once  the  lawn,  orchard,  flower  and  kitchen  garden.  The  "  green  " 
stretched  in  turf-like  softness  some  way  behind,  and  about  thirty 
yards  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  was  adorned  here  and  there 
with  trees  of  box  and  holly,  cut  in  quaint  forms,  to  imitate,  peacocks, 
birds'  nests,  and  other  prim  representations  of  animate  and  inanimate 
beings.  A  wide  border,  rich  with  roses,  pinks,  and  other  old-fashioned 
flowers,  with  a  goodly  number  of  currant  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
veiled  the  central  enclosure  where  grew  the  necessary  supplies  for 
kitchen  use. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  as  irregular  as  the  outside,  and  as 
comfortable  as  it  was  irregular. 

Dr.  Burnett  had  been  appointed  to  the  living  by  his  old  pupil,  the 
late  Earl  of  Glencraig.  Finding  his  time  fully  occupied  with  his 
parish,  his  books,  and  his  walks,  delighting  in  a  social  crack,  whether 
at  the  Hall,  or  with  some  of  his  clerical  neighbours,  who  occasionally 
dropped  in  to  cheer  his  bachelor  solitude,  he  had  never  found  time 
to  think  of  matrimony,  until  Lady  Janet  Glen  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  his  doing  so,  moved  thereunto  by  the  hints  of  her  favourite 
companion  Jeannie  Morrison.  Lady  Janet  found  it  equally  easy  to 
advise  the  minister,  and  to  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 

She  suggested  that  a  manse  without  a  mistress  was  deprived  of 
half  its  benefits.  To  the  poor  a  minister  without  a  wife  was  not 
near  so  helpful,  nor  could  his  unshared  work  be  so  generally  useful 
in  the  parish  ;  and  here  was  Jeannie  Morrison,  sensible,  well-bom, 
pmdent  and  industrious,  evidently  sent  by  Providence  to  tend  the 
Parson,  the  Poor,  and  the  Parish. 

Guided  by  his  two  strongest  feelings,  charity,  and  a  desire  to 
fulfil  his  duty,  and  opportunely  remembering  that  the  manse  was  at 
times  **  Eerie  "  of  a  winter's  night,  Eobert  Bumett  imagined  that  he 
had  long  thought  of  marrying,  and  that  he  had  ever  contemplated 
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makiDg  Jeannie  Morrison  his  wife.  He  therefore  proposed  to  the 
blushing  bat  not  unexpectant  Jeannie,  and  she  modestly  referring  him 
to  Ladj  Janet  Glen,  conditionally  accepted  him. 

Lady  Janet's  little  scheme  was  a  complete  success.  Certainly 
nerer  did  two  characters  so  thoroughly  opposite,  get  on  so  well 
together.  The  gentleman,  pious,  gentle,  and  learned, — ^learned,  that 
is,  as  £Eur  as  books  are  concerned,  but  in  worldly  knowledge  guileless 
BB  a  Kathsniel ;  Mrs.  Burnett,  certainly  not  learned,  but  skilled  in 
managing,  and  in  knowledge  of  men  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  society,  practically  left  her  husband  a  long,  long  way  behind  her. 
She  managed  the  manse,  she  managed  the  parish,  and  when  her 
husband  was  Moderator,  she  might  be  said  to  have  managed  the 
Presbytery. 

Occasionally,  but  only  at  rare  inter?als,  did  her  gentle  husband 
show  the  slightest  opposition  to  her  supremacy. 

Here  were  passed  perhaps  the  happiest  years  of  Mortimer's  life. 
Here,  without  a  thought  for  the  morrow  or  a  sigh  for  yesterday,  rolled 
on  the  even  tenor  of  hb  days,  interrupted  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
an  occasional  *^  miss-fire,"  while  shooting,  or  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
fly  in  the  purling  trout-stream ;  for  here  was  the  sweet  peacefulness 
of  country  life — ^fuU  of  enjoyment  for  boys  of  simple  tastes  and 
robust  constitutions,  like  Olencraig  and  Mortimer  lunes. 


Chapteb  IV.— Stbathfillak. 

THE  litUe  town  of  StrathfiUan — a  town  which  would  be  called  a 
village  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  returning  burgh  of  some  equally  small  towns  which  united  in 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament  to  represent  the  sparse  population 
and  guard  the  interests  of  the  Strathfillan  district — consisted  of  a 
long  street  of  straggling  houses  leading  to  the  Square,"  in  which 
were  situated  the  Town-hall,  the  Weigh -house,  the  principal  inn,  the 
Bank,  and  the  houses  of  the  few  civic  dignitaries  of  the  town.  The 
Town-hall  occupied  one  side  of  the  triangular  ^*  square,"  in  which  the 
high-street  terminated,  and  on  either  side  of  the  hall  stretched  a 
high-road,  one  of  which  led  to  Inverness  and  the  other  to  Craigton. 
The  two  remaining  sides  were  formed  by  the  substantial  and  comfort- 
able houses  of  the  higher  business  members  of  the  little  community. 
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The  Minister's,  tbe  Doctor's,  Lawyer's,  and  Banker's  residences 
stood  along  tbe  road  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
^^self-contained"  vilhi-hood, nrhile  on  that  to  the  right  of  the  old- 
fashioned  building  was  situated  an  untenanted  mansion  called  tbe 
«  Ghrange." 

The  little  burgh  rarelj  emerged  into  liveliness,  except  when  it 
became  necessary  to  aid  in  sending  its  portion  of  the  representative, 
and  even  then  its  vivacity  was  of  very  moderate  quality,  unless  indeed 
the  votes  of  the  other  four  burghs  were  equally  divided,  when 
Strathfillan,  becoming  the  deciding  burgh,  rose  into  sudden  and 
unusual  importance.  The  inhabitants  led  a  sort  of  happy  family" 
life,  indulging  certainly  in  a  little  envy  and  uncharitableness  among 
themselves,  but  uniting  in  sturdy  opposition  to  all  outsiders.  Their 
friendships,  antipathies,  jealousies,  and  dislikes,  their  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, had  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  generations. 
They  knew  intimately  each  other's  affairs,  and  each  was  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  little  self-satisfied  community,  that  any  departure  from  the 
customary  routine  immediately  attracted  general  attention. 

Thus  we  can  easily  imagine  the  surprise  felt  by  Baillie  Christie's 
"lass,"  as  she  was  washing  the  doorsteps  of  the  "Golden  Lion," 
one  fine  morning,  on  seeing  Town-clerk  GilfiUan  arrive  at  seven, 
instead  of  eight  o*clock,  the  latter  being  his  usual  hour  for  taking 
what  he  called  his  "  morning."  She  soon  learned,  as  did  all  the 
little  world  of  Strathfillan — which  had  been  equally  astonished  by 
the  unexpectedly  early  appearance  of  Clerk  GilfiUan — that  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  secure  all  the  rooms  in  the  "  Golden  Lion  " 
for  the  use  of  their  townsman,  Kenneth  Blair.  Communication 
between  India  and  the  far  North  was  rare  and  uncertain  in  those 
days,  nevertheless  occasional  glimpses  of  intelligence  concerning 
Kenneth  and  his  affairs  had  reached  his  fellow-townsmen.  On  his 
desertion  by  his  sweetheart  for  the  rich  Glasgow  merchant,  the 
death  of  his  parents,  and  that  of  his  sister,  his  name  had  been  re- 
called in  their  conversation,  and  rumours  of  his  enormous  wealth 
had  excited  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

Now  that  his  return  was  proclaimed,  he  became  the  object  of 
curiosity  and  conversation  in  every  house  in  Strathfillan.  The  idea 
of  his  luxurious  habits  and  great  wealth  was  confirmed  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  engaged  all  the  roams  in  the  "  Golden  Lion."  More 
than  one  curious  citizen  asked  GilfiUan  what  could  make  the  old 
man  desire  such  extensive  accommodation,  and  received  with  con- 
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temptuous  ridicule  the  reply  that  Blair  himself  had  said  it  was  to 
secare  peace  and  quiet.  Peace  and  quiet,  indeed !  the  man  must  be  a 
fool  to  go  paying  the  rent  of  a  whole  house  for  such  an  unimportant 
trifle  as  peace  and  quiet. 

The  expected  return  of  Kenneth  Blair,  his  extravagant  eccen- 
tricity, and  his  probable  or  possible  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
threw  the  little  burgh  into  an  excitement  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
general  election.  Each  worthy  burgher  tried  to  recall  all  that  he 
knew  or  had  heard  of  the  rich  nabob.  Some  of  them — though  these 
were  few  indeed,  and  chiefly  of  the  fairer  sex — could  remember 
Kenneth  before  his  departui-e  for  India,  and  these  were  listened  to 
with  singular  interest,  as  they  described  Kenneth  as  "a  weel- 
favored  bonnie  lad,*'  departing  for  the  long  exile  that  had  terminated 
in  such  brilliant  fortune.  Several  of  the  "  gudewives  *'  of  the  town 
had  cosy  little  tea-parties  on  that  March  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  fortunes  present  and  to  come  of  their  returning 
townsman;  and  the  ''gudemen"  found  the  same  topic  equally 
attractive  at  the  ''club,"  or  nightly  assembly,  which  was  held  in  tho 
"big  room"  of  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  where  the  aflairs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  discussed  over  "  toddy  "  of  the  very  best  "  sma'  still " 
whiskey,  or  Baillie  Christie's  strongest  ale. — The  Provost  was  chair- 
man ex  qfficiOf  and  in  his  absence  the  oldest  baillie  present  fulfilled 
the  duties. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  rumoured  return  of 
Kenneth  Blair  had  caused  so  much  excitement,  there  was  a  moro 
than  usually  well-attended  club.  It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  March, 
and  as  the  members  dropped  into  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  stamping 
their  feet  to  shake  off  the  snow,  and  calling  with  noisy  iteration, "  A 
glass  o'  toddy,  Jeannie,  bet  an'  strong  I "  there  seemed  but  a  poor 
prospect  of  the  peace  and  quiet  the  nabob  was  so  anxious  to  secure. 
The  Provost  seemed  to  have  this  idea,  at  least,  for  after  about  a 
dozen  members  had  arrived,  and  the  voices  of  half  the  number  were 
exerted  at  the  same  moment,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  My  certie,  freends,  Auld  Blair  wad  ha'e  been  wiser,  had  he  ta'en 
Nellie  Frater's  public,  whaur  there's  only  twa  rooms  a'thegither,  if 
be  wanted  peace  an'  quiet.  Ye  shud  ha'e  gi'en  your  client  better 
advice,  Clerk,  than  send  him  to  siccan  a  ca'-an'»continue  place  as 
Willie  Christie's!  What  say  you.  Deacon?"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  member  who  had  last  entered,  and  who  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  a  seat ;  ye've  just  been  stampin'  your  feet 
wi'  a  force  that  micht  wauken  the  dead  ! " 
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"  Atweel,  an*  ye've  just  said  it,  ProTost,"  replied  Deacon  Stewart, 
who  was  the  grocer  and  wine-merchant  of  the  place.  "  The  stampin' 
I  couldna*  help  ;  je  wouldna*  ha'e  me  come  in  tae  sic  gude  company 
wi*  a  snaw-ba'  stickin'  to  ilka  heel.  A  thocht  mair  speerit,  Jeannie, 
mj  woman'* — this  bj  the  way  to  the  servant,  who  was  making  his 
toddy  for  him.  "  As  for  Nelly  Frater's,  I*m  thinkin'  auld  Kenneth 
wadna'  ha*e  muckle  mair  peace  there  than  here.  Nellie  herseP  wad 
deeve  him  wi'  her  continual  clack." 

"Ay,"  interposed  the  Clerk,  '*ye're  quite  richt,  Deacon,  forbye 
that  my  client  left  me  no  discretion  on  the  subject.  His  letter  war 
peremptory,  to  tak'  a'  the  rooms  in  the  *Lion.'  " 

"I'se  wager,"  said  Baillie  Dow,  the  baker,  "he  thocht  there 
wasna*  but  twa  or  aibline  three  rooms  in  the  inn,  the  house  has  been 
rebuilt  entire  syn  he  left  the  kintra.  Here's  tae  you,  Clerk,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  glass.  "  Think  ye  that  Blair  will  bide  in  the 
toon  here,  or  will  he  buy  a  bit  property  in  the  neighbourhood  P  " 

"  The  same  tae  you,  Baillie,"  said  Gilfillan,  acknowledging  the 
civility.  "  I  canna'  say  what  he'll  doe ;  a  body  can  hardly  guess 
what  a  man  wi'  sic  a  deal  o'  siller  wad  like  !  " 

"Dinna'  ye  think,"  asked  another  of  the  now  numerous  party, 
"  he's  likely  to  build  a  room  or  twa  mair  tae  his  faither's  auld  biggin, 
an'  bide  on  the  croft  whaur  he  was  bom  ?  " 

"It's  weel  to  be  seen  ye're  nae  Dawniel!"  replied  another. 
"  Wha'  ever  heard  o'  a  man  wi'  millions  o'  siller  livin'  on  a  croft 
like  that  o'  Adam  Blair's  P  Bless  you,  man,  Kenneth  Blair  has 
siller  aneuch  to  buy  a'  braid  Scotland  if  he  likes !  " 

"  Na,  na,  Councillor,"  said  Gilfilkn ;  "  let  me  pit  you  straucht 
there :  Kenneth  Blair  hasna'  millions — ^he  hasna'  even  ae  million — 
o'  money,  nor  can  he  buy  onything  like  the  tenth  part  ye  speak  o' ; 
but  he  has  a  gay  pickle  siller  in  his  pooch,  an'  no  doot  his  settlin  in 
the  place  wud  be  a  benefit  to  a'  its  inhabitants." 

"  Do  ye  no'  think,"  asked  the  Provost,  "  by-the-bye,  that  we  might 
gie  him  a  kind  o'  welcome  on  his  hame^^min'  ?  A  bit  dinner,  or 
maybe  a  supper  P — he  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  here,  as  I  under- 


"I  for  one  object  to  any  sic  profuseness,"  said  Councillor  Ferguson, 
deacon  of  the  tailors.  "  What  for  need  we  be  wastin'  siller  on  a  man 
that  has  mair  than  he  kens  what  to  doe  wi'  already  P  I 'm  sure  I've 
nane  tae  spare." 

"Ye're  aye  in  a  hurry  to  pit  in  your  word.  Deacon  Ferguson.  I 
meant  that  the  cooncil  as  a  body  should  gie  him  the  denner  or  what- 


stand.' 
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ever  might  be  agreed  on.  It  could  be  paid  for  oot  o*  Cameron'fl 
Widows'  fund.    There's  no  that  monj  chumants  the  year." 

"  It's  a'  ane  what  it's  paid  oot  o',"  answered  the  deacon,  whose 
toddj  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
reforming  or  "  black-neb  "  party  in  the  town  council.  "  It's  a'  ane 
to  me.  I'll  hae  naether  hand  nor  fit  in  sic  a  worshippin'  o'  the 
golden  ccuf,  sic'  honorin'  o'  the  gold  ring  and  the  gaj  clothin'. 
What  has  Kenneth  Blair  dune  for  yon  or  for  me,  that  we  should 
think  o'  spendin'  the  *  widow's  mite '  on  him  P  " 

Delighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  last  idea,  and  satisfied  with 
his  protest  against  the  toadying  propensities  of  the  ProYOst  and  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  tailor  relapsed  into  the  silent  enjoyments  of  his 
toddy. 

The  Provost  was  about  to  maintain  his  proposal,  when  clerk 
OilfiUan  said,  I  really  think  if  s  no  use  makin'  ony  arrangements 
aboot  either  receiyin'  or  entertainin'  my  client,  till  we  learn  some> 
tiling  aboot  his  own  wishes  on  the  subject  may  be ;  an'  also  when  he 
is  likely  to  be  here.  For  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  a  man 
who  takes  a  whole  hoose  for  the  sake  o'  bein'  quiet,  is  no'  rery  likely 
to  seek  entertainments  till  he  has  rested  a  wee,  an'  I 'm  sure,  Prorost, 
it  will  be  best  to  see  hoo  the  wind  blaws  before  doin'  anything  in 
the  matter.  It  was  rery  kind  o'  you  tae  think  o'  inritin'  Mr.  Blair, 
an'  I'll  tak'  care  that  your  kind  intentions  come  to  his  knowledge— 
and  it  was  very  patriotic  o'  Deacon  Perguson  tae  look  after  the  toon's 
funds — an'  I  'm  sure  there  is  not  one  here  that  is  na'  prood  to 
welcome  back  a  toon's  bairn — ^mair  especially  as  he  comes  so  well 
provided — an'  that  every  one  o'  us  would  wish  to  do  what  is  proper 
an',  an' '  here's  tae  ye  a',' "  concluded  the  Clerk,  taking  refuge  from 
his  inability  to  continue  his  speech  in  the  eVer-welcome  formula. 

Each  member's  glass  was  emptied  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
toast,  and  the  general  conversation  being  thus  ended,  the  members 
dropped  off  into  little  groups,  who,  however,  still  continued  to  dis- 
course on  the  same  topic  till  the  hour  arrived  for  donning  their 
camlet  cloaks,  taking  their  lanterns,  and  returning  to  their  homes. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  SITUATION  OF  AFFA1E3  IX  FEANCE. 
10  forecast  the  course  of  Froncb  politics,  and  even  to  understand 


-L  the  situation  of  the  moment,  is  at  no  time  an  easy  task.  The 
experience  and  precedents  which  enable  the  statesman  to  perform 
this  function  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  for  most  other  countries, 
in  this  case  only  tend  to  confuse  speculation  and  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  the  attempt.  The  history  of  the  nation  teaches  but  little. 
It  is  a  mere  series  of  startling  and  incongruous  tableaux,  a  set  of 
strange  events  strung  together  by  no  apparent  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  To  be  prepared  for  a  surprise  is  the  chief  of  the  few  benefits 
that  accrue  from  such  a  study.  It  is  of  small  practical  importance 
to  investigate  closely  the  disturbing  forces  which  produce  such 
monstrous  inequalities  in  the  cycle  of  French  politics,  inequalities 
which  often  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  true  orbit.  The  further 
we  proceed  the  less  able  do  we  find  ourselves  to  reduce  these 
forces  to  any  law  that  would  guide  us  in  the  future.  The  Urminus 
ad  quern  can  hardly  ever  be  defined  more  accurately  than  as  ono 
of  several  possibilities,  and  the  prophet  must  resign  himself  to  the 
unphilosophical  task  of  observing  the  blowing  of  straws. 

If  history  teaches  little,  psychology  teaches  less.  The  common 
character  of  the  Frenchman — which  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now 
to  reject,  perhaps  simply  because  it  is  common — is  only  too  firmly 
based  on  fact.  He  is  wanting  in  deep  feeling,  but  overflows  with 
shallow  sentiment.  He  is  quick  to  consider  and  slow  to  decide ;  or 
he  jumps  at  a  conclusion  without  any  consideration.  He  is  ready 
to  pick  faults  in  others,  but  backward  in  amending  his  own.  Either 
he  can  see  no  good  in  a  thing,  or  else  he  straightway  falls  down  and 
worships  it.  He  will  follow  his  neighbour,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  will 
follow  each  other  over  a  precipice.  The  coq  Qaulois  crows  because 
it  is  his  only  accomplishment.  The  Frenchman  talks  because  talk 
is  the  only  outlet  for  his  superfluous  polish  and  acuteness.  He  is 
essentially  speculative,  indecisive,  vain,  and  petted.  Petted  people 
are  discontented,  vain  people  are  irritable ;  when  irritation  and  dis- 
content walk  on  speculation  and  are  led  by  a  hesitating  guide,  the 
result  must  be — to  say  the  least  —uncertain.  How  shall  we  look 
with  dispassionate  and  critical  immobility  on  a  people  who  think  less 
of  changing  a  king  and  constitution  than  we  do  of  turning  out  a 
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ministry ;  v:ho  harass  tbemselves  about  the  theoretical  yiews  of  their 
rulers  to  the  exclusion  of  any  interest  in  practical  government ;  who 
are  light-hearted  under  a  tyrant,  and  ferocious  when  their  own 
masters ;  who  prosper  under  a  rule  against  which  thej  rebel,  and 
lose  all  their  gains  under  a  cabinet  of  their  own  choice ;  who  are 
continually  committing  political  suicide,  and  as  continually  re- 
appearing in  new  shapes,  the  old  soul  in  a  new  body ;  who  vote 
"yes  "  in  the  plebiscite  to-day,  and  shout  the  decheance  to-morrow  ? 
Prance — in  the  language  of  homely  metaphor —  is  like  a  fly-wheel, 
moYing  round  eyenly  on  its  axis  when  constrained  by  some  powerful 
force.  Bemove  the  force,  and  it  will  fly  off  with  irregular  motion  in 
some  unpredicable  direction. 

The  introduction  of  force  brings  us  to  the  one  certain  fact  which 
the  French  character  suggests  and  France's  history  affirms.  The 
people  are  suited  for  an  irresponsible  and  tyrannical  government 
alone.  Let  a  strong  hand  be  laid  upon  them,  they  are  at  once 
prosperous  and  peaceable.  In  the  times  of  France's  glory  there  has 
ever  been  one  man  swaying  the  tyrant's  sceptre,  either  openly  robed 
in  the  Imperial  purple,  or  masked  in  one  of  the  many  disguises 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  honnet  rouge.  Should  his  hand  wax 
feeble  or  fate  remove  him,  the  peoplo  rush  at  once  into  a  mad  carnival, 
with  an  eye  to  which  they  have  trained  themselves  by  a  little  dilet- 
tante and  harmless  agitation  during  the  ruler's  lifetime.  As  Sardon 
says,  when  the  man  of  action  disappears,  the  rhetorician  arises. 
Tlien  is  the  time  of  pretty  speeches  and  ugly  acts,  of  little  deeds  and 
big  words."  Citoyen  Bahamas,  avocat,  comes  upon  the  stage  to  dance 
a  break-down  between  the  acts  of  the  serious  drama.  There  is  a 
repetition  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  of  the  petite  eomedie  of  the 
HStel  de  Ville  at  Menton.  Then  the  man  of  action — sooner  or 
later,  for  the  supply  is  not  large  across  the  Channel — appears  as  a 
Dew  ex  machind.  Eabagas  is  refused  not  only  the  glory  denoted 
by  the  cry  of  Vive  Bahamas  I  but  the  notoriety  imputed  by  the  shout 
of  A  has  Babagas  t  and  is  obliged,  contenting  himself  with  the 
indifferent  salutation  of  Bon  soir^  Monsieur  Babagas  I  to  betake  him- 
self to  a  better  land,  where  genius  of  his  peculiar  stamp  will  be  more 
justly  appreciated.  The  unkuown  man  of  the  future  becomes  the 
known  man  of  the  present,  and  steps  forward  to  delight  his  audience 
by  framing  his  anger  in  an  epigram  and  applying  the  scourge  with 
courtly  aplomb. 

"With  then  these  disheartening  considerations  and  unpromising 
principles  alone  to  guide  us,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  discount  the  future. 
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To  diacoTCT  that  the  difficulties  are  at  present  even  more  fully 
developed  thu  usual,  it  not  calculated  to  encourage.  In  a  aeries  of 
exceptional  situations  we  find  one  peculiarly  exceptional.  True, 
the  mere  status  quo  is  quite  en  regie.  We  have  the  conventional 
tryanty  who  certainly  does  not  allow  timidity  and  weakness  to  dis- 
grace the  traditions  of  his  throne.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  gained  his  power,  and  the  heterogeneous  elements 
that  compose  his  kingdom,  plunge  us  into  hopeless  darkness  when 
we  attempt  to  move  a  step  in  advance.  That  Thiers  rules  French- 
men as  alone  they  ought  to  and  can  be  ruled,  is  amply  proved  by  bis 
success.  He  keeps  at  bay  sections  representative  of  every  party 
which  has  obtained  in  the  country  for  the  last  century.  Each 
government  has  bequeathed  to  its  representatives  nothing  better 
than  a  legacy  of  bitter  hatred  against  all  the  others,  and  an  ambitious 
desire  to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  position,  which  probably  no  more 
than  one  of  their  number  would  be  able  to  retain.  To  play  off  parties 
against  each  other  is  not  always  difficult,  but  to  make  them  sub- 
servient and  confessedly  obedient  to  himself  stamps  Thiers  as  a  man 
bom  to  rule.  But  he  has  shown  much  higher  statesmanship  in  his 
administration  of  affairs,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Army 
Bill.  Thiers  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
which  he  had  made  permanent,  with  two  definite  objects,  to  pay  off 
the  Prussians,  and  to  place  Prance  in  a  position  enabling  her  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  enemy  for  her  defeats  and  insults.  The 
former  was  a  mere  question  of  finance,  coupled  with  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  The  latter 
was  a  very  different  and  more  delicate  matter.  On  the  first  flush 
of  anger  the  people  raised  an  infuriated  shout,  demanded  to  be  armed 
and  trainedi  declared  that  nothing  but  compulsory  service  and 
military  mtsenship  would  ever  meet  with  their  approval.  Without 
the  slightest  open  opposition  until  opposition  was  safe,  while  appa- 
rently even  coinciding  in  all  their  views,  the  President  has  almost 
suppressed  this  outcry,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  reorganization 
scheme,  which  practioilly  does  nothing  more  or  less  than  constitute 
a  standing  army,  similar  in  every  point  but  that  of  numbers  to  the 
Napoleonic  legions.  The  reasons  that  have  dictated  such  a  course 
of  action  probably  lie  less  on  the  surface  than  common  report 
would  have  us  imagine.  The  difficulties  of  otherwise  procuring 
money  doubtless  had  much  influence.  Prance's  borrowing  powers 
would  have  been  seriously  impaired  had  foreign  and  wealthy  natives 
believed  that  she  was  determined  to  rush  again  into  war  at  the  first 
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opportanitj.  The  report  that  the  Prussians  formallj  protested 
agamst  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  system  similar  to  their  own, 
is  without  foundation,  and  arose  probably  from  the  fear  that  they 
might  do  so,  or  the  suggestion  of  some  silly  newsmonger.  Thiers 
could  hardly  have  apprehended  such  interference.  The  enemy  would 
be  unlikely  further  to  inflame  their  conquered  foes  by  so  gratuitous 
an  insult^  while  the  only  result  would  be  to  hasten  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity,  after  which  France  can  follow  her  own  pleasure.  We 
must  look  deeper  for  explanation.  Thiers  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  countrymen,  and  too  watchful  of  their  interests,  to  call  them  all 
into  the  ranks.  Armed  France  would  be  an  armed  mob  of  madmen ; 
Oaul  would  be  one  huge  Miakon  de  Santiy  the  inmates  playing  with 
fire  and  edged  tools.  Self-government  being  impossible  and  a  tyrant 
necessary,  the  means  must  be  provided  for  securing  that  tyrant  in 
his  position.  G^ie  only  safeguard  is  a  standing  army.  Professional 
soldiers  scout  theoretical  republics  and  communistic  rule.  They 
follow  the  banners  of  a  dictator,  they  pocket  his  money,  they  share 
his  glory  and  pleasures,  they  fight  with  him  his  battles,  they  divide 
with  him  the  prey,  they  hold  in  subjection  the  populace  who  would 
dethrone  their  patron.  The  bodily  capture  of  the  legions  of  the 
Empire  plunged  the  whole  country  into  chaos.  The  reorganisation  of 
the  army  alone  can  extricate  it.  Thiers  has  required  it,  may  require 
it  again.  Certainly  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  maintain 
his  position  only  by  its  sufirages.  As  Boman  Emperors  were  elected 
and  defended  by  the  PrsBtorian  Guard,  so  the  tyrants  of  France, 
whatever  name  they  may  assume,  must  mass  their  cohorts  around 
tiieir  throne. 

This  is  what  Thiers  has  foreseen,  this  is  what  he  has  done,  this  is 
the  legacy  he  leaves  to  posterity.  Who  will  be  the  recipient? 
What  party  will  supply  the  man,  and  what  man  of  the  party  will  it 
be?  The  question  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Unlike 
the  case  of  an  American  Presidential  election,  the  time  when  a  new 
ruler  will  be  required  is  utterly  uncertain;  but  it  is  probably  not 
remote.  It  depends  not  only  on  the  health  of  an  old  man,  but  upon 
the  temper  of  a  very  short-tempered  man.  He  may  at  any  moment 
retire  in  a  pet,  to  laugh  apart  at  the  confusion  ensuing,  and  chuckle 
as  he  sees  his  own  whips  replaced  by  another's  scorpions.  To 
prognosticate  is  useless  where  nothing  possible  is  improbable,  one 
can  only  glance  at  the  positions  and  prospects  of  the  principal  parties. 

The  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  may  be  taken  together  and  sum- 
marily disposed  of.    United,  Monarchists  would  not  be  strong ; 
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divided,  tbey  are  helplessly  weak.  Either  section  has  to  fight 
its  neighbour  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  it  Taiolj  combats 
the  combined  attacks  of  Eepublicans  and  Imperialists.  To  make 
progress  against  such  opposition  is  impossible.  Moreover,  they  have 
no  man  of  action.  Thej  possess  perhaps  a  better  collection  than 
the  others  of  respectable  mediocrity;  but  such  is  useless  against 
genius,  whether  respectable  or  disreputable.  Should,  by  a  fusion  or 
some  other  means,  one  of  the  two  command  the  situation,  its  power 
would  be  of  short  duration.  Its  leaders  would  commit  the  error  of 
their  ancestors,  the  final  mistake  of  Napoleon  III. ;  they  would 
try  to  popularize  and  constitutionalize  the  Government.  In  Franco 
such  attempts  meet  with  a  short  shrift. 

The  Sepublicans  and  Imperialists  remain,  and  must  be  looked  at 
together,  not  as  before,  on  the  ground  of  similarity,  but  on  that  of 
striking  contrast.  The  success  of  any  of  the  Bepnblican  sections 
would  not  ensure  a  Bepnblican  Government.  They  will  never 
better  their  position  until  they  can  find  a  man  to  amalgamate  and 
lead  them,  and  submit  to  be  ruled  by  him.  The  only  one  that 
appears  possible  at  present  is,  of  course,  Gambetta.  That  he  is  a 
man  of  iron  will,  a  man  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed,  is  undeniable. 
'Kme  alone  can  show  whether  he  has  profited  by  experience  and 
failure  during  his  Bictatorshlp  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Befence.  If  not,  to  exchange  Thiers  for  Gambetta,  would 
be  to  exchange  the  man  of  genius,  temper,  and  tact,  for  the  man  of 
genius,  temper,  and  no  tact.  But  his  recent  conduct  inspires  a 
hope  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  not  lost.  Keeping  as  a  rule  ia 
the  background,  he  yet  contrives  to  retain  the  eyes  of  parties  fixed 
upon  him.  On  an  emergency  he  would  be  recognized  as  the  natural 
leader,  and  if  the  symptoms  of  improvement  be  not  fallacious,  he 
could  show  a  bold  front  to  Monarchists  and  Imperialists  alike.  The 
latter  are  undoubtedly  playing  their  game  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
scientific  way.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  united.  It  is  in 
their  interest  that  the  crisis  should  be  deferred,  for  the  longer  a  state 
of  uncertainty  continues,  the  more  prepared  will  the  people  be  for  a 
coup  d'itat.  The  fact  that  their  overt  aim  is  despotism  favours  their 
chance,  for  a  despotism  must  inevitably  at  some  time  result.  They  by 
no  means  oppose,  but  rather  foster.  Democratic  agitation.  If  the  so- 
called  and  much-insisted  on  Radical  reaction  in  the  country  could  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect  as  that  in  the  towns,  nothing  would  give  them 
greater  pleasure.  Communistic  disturbances  have  made  sober  and 
respectable  citizens  sigh  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 
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Could  the  Napoleoniflts  add  the  Buffrages  of  the  country  gentry  to 
the  support  of  the  existent  large  body  of  well-aflected  peasantry, 
their  prospects  would  be  of  the  fairest.  Nothing  could  be  more 
conduciTe  to  such  a  result  than  rampant  Badicalism  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  Emperor  can  afford  to  wait,  for  every  day  of  waiting 
increases  the  chance  of  his  return  to  power. 

The  scale  into  which  the  army  eyentually  throws  its  influence  will 
preponderate.  A  Sadical  Government  would  in  all  probability 
render  discontented  and  alienate  the  soldiery.  AvocaU  cannot  be 
expected  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  troops.  They  will  sigh  for 
the  good  old  days  when  their  tricolor  floated  beneath  the  eagles  of 
the  Buonapartes.  Then  either  a  modem  Caesar  may  cross  the 
Subicon  and  create  a  new  dynasty,  or — ^and  this  is  more  likely — 
some  honest  and  gallant  general  may  do  for  his  old  master  what  he 
is  too  modest  to  do  for  himself,  and  call  upon  his  troops  to  replace 
in  Napoleon's  hand  the  sword  and  sceptre  that  fell  from  it  at  Sedan. 
MacMahon  has  the  popularity  and  the  power  to  do  it.  France  will 
be  the  chief  gainer,  should  he  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  arrives. 


TOL.  I.— iro.  I. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN. 

DOWN  the  dell,  down  the  dell, 
Onward  I  flow, 
Through  the  brake,  o'er  the  fell, 
Seaward  I  go. 

Follow  me,  follow  me, 

Bown  to  the  wave. 
Copy  me,  copy  me, 

Honest  and  brave. 

By  the  vale,  round  the  hill, 

Fearless  and  free, 
Through  the  fields,  past  the  mill, 

Come  follow  me. 

Bown  the  dell,  down  the  dell. 

Seaward  I  go, 
Through  the  brake,  o*er  the  fell, 

Onward  I  flow. 

Persevere,  persevere. 

Learn  this  from  me. 
Never  doubt,  never  fear. 

Still  trustful  be. 

Work  away,  love  away. 
Keep  firm  and  true. 
Steadfast  be,  'twill  repay 
Both  me  and  you. 

Down  the  dell,  down  the  dell, 

Onward  I  flow. 
Through  the  brake,  o'er  the  fell. 

Seaward  I  go. 
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ALEMANNIC  WANDERINGS. 

HOWETNTER  attracti?e  the  short  title  prefixed  to  Dr.  Bacmeiater's 
book,  there  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardour  of  general  readers 
in  finding,  on  a  cursory  examination,  that  itofier&to  treat  them  to 
little  more  interesting  than  disquisitions  on  Names  of  localities  in 
the  Keltic-Boman  period,"  and  Slavonic  settlements.*'  And,  if 
this  were  really  all  the  work  contained,  there  might  be  something  to 
say  in  extenuation  of  their  want  of  studiousness  in  reading  the  book, 
or  of  taste  in  reading  this  article  about  it.  Their  excuse  would 
naturally  be  much  1akin  to  the  social  one  commonly  given,  "  Beally 
no  time  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance,"  "  Getting  too  old  for  new 
Mends,"  or  "  Easier  to  make  acquaintances  than  drop  them."  This 
last  will  be  the  experience,  however,  of  all  who,  undismayed  by  the 
drawback  we  have  referred  to,  take  up  this  very  interesting  volume. 
A  few  lines  of  the  preface  will  convince  the  reader  that  he  has  met 
with  an  author  worth  knowing,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
work  be  hastily  laid  aside.  With  marks  of  great  scholarship  and 
diligent  research  there  are  combined  unusual  originality  of  idea  and 
felicity  of  expression ;  while,  rarer  still  in  the  works  of  scholarly 
Ctermans,  the  book  is  written  in  a  lively  and  genial  style,  and  over- 
flows with  pleasant  humour.  As  a  specimen  of  this  we  subjoin  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  preface,  p.  vii.  i — 

'*  Despite  of  the  best  retolations,  one  thing  has  happened  to  my  book  which  1 
Gonld  haye  wished  to  avoid.  It  has  almost  an  air  of  learning.  Not  indeed  that 
the  learning  is  much  in  itself ;  hat  we  should  ahstain  from  even  the  appearance  of 
eril.  I  haye  cancelled  hundreds  of  referenceq,  and,  in  older  to  lodge  all  comers 
mt  their  ease,  haye  relegated  the  serious  study  to  the  footnotes.  The  ground  floor 
I  haye  assigned  to  the  irrepressible  bookworm  lodger,  with  his  greasy  dressing- 
gown  and  pig-ikin  fiolioSy  while  Uie  fint  floor,  with  the  wide  yiew  which  it  com- 
mands, I  haye  resenred  for  the  accommodation  of  my  more  casual  yisitors.  And, 
imable  now  to  distingnish  whether  the  flaws,  which  must  be  found  somewhere, 
exist  in  the  plan  of  my  structure  or  the  terms  of  my  lease,  can  only  hope  that 
fewer  may  appear  in  my  next  number,  which  is  to  treat  of  German  names." 

We  purpose  to  consider  briefly  both  the  general  purpose  of  our 
author's  study,  (to  which  he  supplies  us  with  a  title  in  the  term 


*  '■Alemannisohe  Wanderungen."  Yon  Dr.  Adolf  Bacmeister,  Stuttgart,  1867 
'*  Johann  Peter  Hebel's  Werke,"  Karlsruhe,  1858  ;  "  D.  Magni  Ausonii  Carmina,' 
^AJdine  edition,  1517. 
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"  Geographical  Palseontology/')  and  also,  in  more  closely  examining 
his  tenth  chapter,  "  An  Allemannic  Idyll  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  to 
give  our  readers  what  we  trust  they  will  accept  as  a  valid  excuse  for 
grouping  together  at  the  head  of  our  article  three  such  apparently 
unconnected  suhjects  as  ''Keltic  names,*'  imposed  before  the 
Christian  Era ;  the  "  Works  of  Ausonius,"  written  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  "  Poems  of  Hebel,"  which  appearing  as  they  did  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  have  commonly  been  regarded  as 
constituting  in  themselves  the  whole  body  of  Alemannic  lite- 
rature. 

Dr.  Bncmeister,  to  explain  the  scope  of  his  study,  supposes  the 
possibility  of  the  reader  having  maps  of  South-Western  Germany, 
representing  in  all  their  yarious  political  and  topographical  divisions, 
each  century  in  succession,  from  the  present  one  to  about  100  B.C., 
previous  to  which  he  very  rightly  holds  that  no  reliable  information 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  obtained.  He  shows  how  interesting  the 
study  of  such  maps  as  these  would  be,  but  proposes  to  adopt  the 
contrary  method,  and  beginning  with  the  earliest  accounts,  to  build 
up,  as  it  were,  his  map  or  picture  of  the  changes  of  names ;  and  ho 
limits  his  examination  of  these  accounts  for  the  present  to  the 
period  from  B.C.  100  to  a.d.  400.  Of  course  the  title  of  the  book, 
"  Alemannic  Wanderings,"  implies  that  South- Western  Germany  is 
the  part  of  the  world  to  which  his  remarks  apply,  though  his  copious 
and  continual  references,  for  argument  and  illustration,  to  the  names 
prevalent  in  other  countries,  (amongst  which,  as  containing  so  strong 
a  Keltic  element,  the  British  isles  are  very  frequently  quoted,)  prove 
him  to  have  made  a  very  deep  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
subject  in  its  multitudinous  details. 

But  doubtless  many  readers  will  feel  tempted  to  use  the  favourite 
wet  blanket  brought  with  such  striking  presence  of  mind  by  the 
listless  and  indifferent  to  put  out  the  glare  of  enthusiastic  study ; 
we  mean  the  cui  lono?  interrogation,  which  half  the  askers  never 
wait  or  want  to  have  answered.  "  Why,"  some  may  say,  "  does  this 
poor,  misguided  man  waste  his  time  and  soften  his  brain  in  grubbing 
out  analogies  of  sound  and  threading  labyrinths  of  word-structure, 
only  to  lose  himself  in  their  bewildering  windings,  and  leave  his 
readers  no  wiser  than  before  P"  Yet  it  is  not  hard  to  give  an 
answer  to  such  a  question.  The  days  we  live  in  are  days  of  wonders, 
most  especially  in  those  studies  which  concern  the  history  of  human 
language ;  and  abundant  evidence  exists,  were  it  required,  to  show 
how  strikingly  such  studies  incidentally  and  directly  elucidate  the 
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history  of  man.  A  quarrjinan  or  a  navvy  digs  up  a  piece  of  bone, 
which  he  may  toss  aside,  unable  to  say  and  heedless  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  of  man  or  of  monkey,  of  mutton  or  beef ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  an  Owen  it  forms  the  key  to  a  great  discovery,  and  discloses 
the  history  and  the  form  of  a  type  of  being  unseen  on  earth  for 
thousands  of  years  gone  by.  So,  Mezzofanti,  supplied  with  a  sen- 
tence from  a  tongue  he  had  never  heard  of,  could,  by  an  almost 
unerring  instinct  of  induction,  construct  in  some  sort  the  language 
itself.  And  even  so  in  such  an  apparently  recondite,  fruitless 
subject  as  this  of  ancient  topographical  nomenclature,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  of  what  importance  the  clear  definition  of  a  suffix  or  a 
prefix  may  prove  as  guiding  us  further  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  or  the  language  of  the  great  old  nations  which — wandering 
over  the  grounds  we  till — ^lived,  died,  and  passed  away  while  our 
forefathers  were  swarming  forth,  a  vigorous,  hungry  "cast*'  from 


The  justification,  then,  of  this  study  is  easy  (indeed,  what 
scientific  bobby  is  not  justified  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence, 
in  an  age  when  cancelled  postage-stamps  can  be  daily  bread  and 
occupation  to  human  beings  ?),  but  its  acceptance  is  another  matter. 
Of  coarse,  it  is  a  study  for  the  few ;  doubters  and  cavillers  may 
suppose  that  beyond  an  enthusiast  or  two  in  a  century,  none  will  be 
found  to  follow  it,  and  that  its  destiny  is  to  wake  in  rare  spasms  of 
activity  after  long  intervals  of  torpor,  only  to  sink  back  again  more 
tho  slaggard,  whose  complaining  voice  we  all  have  chanced  to  hear. 
Such  will  not  be  the  doom  of  this  important  and  interesting 
study ;  and  for  our  boldness  in  this  prophecy,  the  attractiveness  of 
Br.  Bacmeister*s  book  will  be  sufficient  warrant.  Ten  men  can 
pursue  a  study  for  one  who  can  commend  it  to  the  adoption  of 
others,  and  we  congratulate  this  important  pursuit  on  having  found 
in  our  author  both  an  acute  investigator  and  a  fluent  interpreter. 

Of  course  we  are  not  bound  to  agree  with  him  on  all  points, 
though  what  we  have  to  object  to  here  and  there  is  not  want  of 
correctness,  but  want  of  evidence.  Where  materials  for  basing  a 
judgment  upon  are  so  very  few,  much  must  be  allowed  to  conjecture, 
especially  aided  by  that  precious  gifb  of  instinctive  comprehension 
which,  though  so  many  students  of  linguistics  may  (almost  must) 
possess,  they  find  so  great  a  difficulty  in  defining ;  but  still  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  book  before  us  would  gain  more  accept- 
ance, bad  its  author  either  given  us  only  illustrations  capable  of 
direct  proof,  or  at  least  delivered  his  conjectures  more  ex  caihedrd, 
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and  with  authoritj.  Of  course,  modesty,  even  in  the  admission  of 
doubt,  is  more  amiable  and  attractiye  than  arrogance,  especially  in 
the  assertion  of  improbability  (in  its  strict  case);  but  in  this 
special  case  we  &ncy  the  more  authoritati?e  and  assertive  style  wonld 
deprive  the  study  of  much  of  its  apparent  vagueness.  Men  like  to 
be  led,  even  though  their  leader  may  now  and  then  be  rash ;  and  we 
should  prefer,  for  instance,  that  Br.  Bacmeister  should  have  asserted 
his  belief  in  the  scholarly  worked  out  derivation  he  offers  for  the 
name  Brie  (p.  57,  note  1),  than  describe  it  as  a  derivation  "  upon 
which  he  can  only  venture  with  a  beating  heart." 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Bacmeister's  description  of  the  condition  in  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  Keltic  fragments  of  local  nomenclature ; 
he  says,  p.  8 : 

"  Unqueationablj  echoes  of  the  ancient  Keltic  language  can  be  heard  from 
hundreds  of  precipices  rolling  down  hundreds  of  valleys,  by  those  who  will  stand 
still  to  listen  for  them.  Bat  it  is  not  so  eacya  matter  to  detect  their  faint  sound 
in  the  ragged  Alemannic  accents.  Had  each  race,  as  it  saooaaiTely  entered  onr 
territoiy,  trodden  the  ancient  names  into  the  earth,  the  task  today  would  be  an 
easy  one,  with  the  aid  of  philological  geology  (so  to  speak),  to  raise  the  strata 
layer  by  layer,  and  framenpthe  linguistic  fossils  in  our  cabinets.  Orif  the  conquering 
races  had  preferred  to  tread  more  lightly,  they  should  at  least  have  dealt  tenderly 
by  their  oonqueet^  maintaining  the  names  in  their  purity,  and  introducing  their 
own  in  equal  purity  beside  them ;  and  then  our  map  would  present  a  brilliant 
mosaic  of  Keltic,  Soman,  Slavonic,  Grerman^  and  other  names,  which  would  only 
require  a  simple  classification  ....  But  neither  of  these  two  things  occurred. 
Tliose  successiYe  races  neither  trod  each  other  into  the  earth,  nor  scattered  each 
other  to  the  four  winds.  They  oombated,  they  conquered,  they  oppressed  one 
another ;  but  they  also  tolerated  and  amalgamated  with  one  another.  Kel^, 
Bomans,  and  Germans  lived  together  at  various  periods  and  in  various  combina- 
tions, and  the  disappearance  of  one  or  other  type  was  altogether  gradual ;  in  fact, 
the  mingled  blood  of  every  race  is  flowing  still  in  Swabian  veins.  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  forms  of  local  names  are  not  merely  foadl  on  the  one  hand,  nor  have 
they  survived  unchanged  and  without  mixture  on  the  other.  ...  So  tiiat  we  may 
fairly  say  of  their  presentment,  in  answer  to  the  question  whose  their  image  and 
superscription  is,  that  the  bronze  is  Keltic,  alloyed  with  Boman  iron,  and  minted 
with  the  Alemannic  stamp." 

After  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  follow  our  author  into 
his  argument  to  prove  the  Keltic  settlement  of  the  Alemannic  district 
by  reference  to  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Julius  CaBsar,  &c.  The  fact  is 
indisputable,  and  his  purpose  in  entering  upon  it  has  probably  been 
to  introduce  a  few  words  by  the  way  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
builders  of  the  lake  dwellings  were  altogether  a  pre-Keltic  race,  and 
throwing  out  the  not  unreasonable  suggestion  that  many  of  Hbe 
Swiss  local  names  which  form  such  a  puzzle  to  students  were  givea 
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by  that  extmordinaiy  people,  concerning  whom  we  are  so  utterly  in 
the  dark. 

If  we  seem  at  all  to  feel  dissatiafaction  at  Br.  Baomeister's  want 
of  dogmatiam  in  his  yiewB,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  names  he 
undertakes  to  elucidate  for  us  are  for  the  most  part  well-known 
linguistic  difficulties.  We  think,  howeyer,  that  the  able  and  excel- 
lent account  he  gives  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  Wtrtmbefy,  borne 
out  as  it  is  by  the  striking  analogies  he  carries  us  through  in  other 
forms,  may  satisfy  any  reader.  Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  his 
chapter  headed  "  ViroMnwn — Wvrtemberg^^  will  do  more  by  far  to 
show  the  reader  the  scope  of  the  work  before  us,  and  to  awaken  his 
interest  in  such  studies,  than  any  remarks  or  criticisms  upon  it  we 
should  be  able  to  offer.  The  chapter  is  also  fitly  headed  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Satiler,  which  shows  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  our  author  has  accomplished. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  thia  duchy  (of  Wiriemberg,  now  a  jdngdom)  seems 
to  be  rather  a  question  of  contention  than  of  profit  or  utility.  Numbers  have 
racked  their  brains  to  solve  it,  and  have  suggested  countless  fantastic  ezplana- 
tkms,  iHiioh  have  met  with  great  applause  from  the  vulgar/' 

We  must,  however,  pass  on  from  the  specially  linguistic  part  of  our 
study,  to  consider  Dr.  Bacmeister's  tenth  chapter,  "  An  Alemannic 
Idyll  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  the  title  of  which  must  of  itself  lead  all 
readers  who  know  anything  of  G-erman  literature  to  think  of  the  name 
we  have  put  second  among  the  authors  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
namely,  Johann  Peter  Hebel.  His  poems,  written  in  the  Alemannic 
dialect,  and  published  in  multitudinous  editions  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  are  as  widely  known  in  Germany  generally  as  those  of 
Bums  are  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  that  part  of  Germany  where  the 
Alemannic  dialect  is  spoken,  as  familiar  as  Burns'  works  to  the 
Scotch.  But  their  language  makes  them  unfortunately  inaccessible 
to  most  Englishmen,  whose  German  knowledge  is  limited  to  that 
special  branch  of  High  German  which  predominates  as  the  language 
of  literature.  If  any  of  our  readers  would  take  the  pains  of  working 
tbroogh  some  of  Hebers  poems  with  a  glossary,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  would  find  a  rich  reward  for  their  trouble.  There  is  a  charm 
of  feeling  and  simplicity  about  them,  which  cannot  fail  of  winning 
admiration.  But  as  it  is  only  in  connection  with  a  single  chapter  of 
Dr.  Bacmeister's  book  that  we  have  at  present  to  refer  to  Hebel,  we 
must  resist  the  temptation  of  reviewing  his  poems ;  merely  for  the 
present  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  to  the  charming  piece,  called  in  the  poems  "  Hans  und 
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Yerene,"  bat  better  known,  at  all  e?ents  throughont  South  Germany, 
by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Vreneli." 

In  this  poem  "Hans,"  a  young  peasant,  terribly  in  lore  with 
"  Yreneli,"  describes  the  depth  of  his  affection,  the  charms  of  its 
object,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  and  his  desperation  in  a 
soliloquy  which  is  interrupted  by  "  Vreneli,"  who,  overhearingXher 
loTer,  puts  him  out  of  his  pain  at  once,  or,  as  he  styles  it  himself, 
"  Takes  him  out  of  purgatory,"  by  frankly  and  honestly  confessing 
for  him  the  affection  he  was  afraid  to  solicit. 

The  locality  of  Hebel's  poems  is  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest 
around  the  Blauen,  the  Belchen,  and  the  Feldberg  mountains,  from 
which  last  springs  the  Bhine  tributary,  the  Wiese,  a  stream  which 
gives  name  and  subject  to  Hebel's  longest  and  one  of  his  most 
charming  poems. 

Feldberg's  lieblis^  Tochter,  O  Wiese,  bis  mer  Goiiwilcbe ! 

Loi,  i  will  di  iez  mit  mine  Liederen  ebre^ 

Und  mit  Grsaog  bigl^tea  uf  dine  f readige  Wage ! " 

This  part  of  Germany  is  comparatiyely  little  known  to  our  country- 
men,  who  dash  a  couple  of  times  a  year  past  one  side  of  it,  between 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Switzerland;  and 
yet  we  can  promise  those  who  will  make  their  excursions  there, 
charms  of  scenery  and  opportunities  of  undisturbed  enjoyment  which 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  any  longer  in  what  is  now  the  midsummer 
mob-track  of  pleasure  travellers.  Turning  off  from  Freiburg  or  from 
Miillheim,  the  British  knapsack-bearer  may  set  himself  a  new  study 
by  exploring  this  little-visited  district,  where  of  necessity  he  must 
mix  with  the  simple  kindly-hearted  country  folks,  live  in  their 
unpretending  hostelries,  wonder  at  the  moderation  of  their  charges, 
and  wish  at  each  new  turn  of  bubbling  stream,  and  each  new  glimpse 
of  opening  valley,  that  he  had  Tom,  or  Bick,  or  Harry,  (or  even  Jane 
or  Mary,)  to  see  and  enjoy  with  him  the  land  and  life  around.  It  is 
true,  he  may  get  to  the  top  of  Blauen,  Belchen,  or  Feldberg,  (the 
last  and  loftiest  being  about  4,500  feet  above  sea-level,)  without 
having  to  cut  holes  for  his  freezing  feet  in  walls  of  ice ;  and  may  sit 
down  for  an  hour  in  a  pretty  spot  to  photograph  it  on  his  memory, 
without  feeling  that  the  Sussian  fellows,  or  the  German  fellows,  or 
the  American  fellows  he  saw  at  breakfast  in  the  hotel,  may  "  get  in  " 
at  night  fifteen  yards  in  front  of  him.  Nor  need  he  guard  against 
the  friction  of  the  ice-axe  by  wearing  a  patch  of  leather  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  his  shooting-coat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  may  leave 
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hiB  ioe-axe  behind  him  altogether.  But,  laying  aside  all  hope  of 
accomplishing  some  hitherto  unheard-of  difficulty,  and  the  contin- 
gent excitement  of  having  a  desperate  dangle  halfway  down  a  blue 
creraase,  or  of  breaking  his  neck  outright,  as  well  as  relinquishing 
his  privilege  of  terrifying  the  "  Times"  with  a  detail  of  his  adventure, 
he  really  may  take  good  exercise,  recruit  his  health,  learn  somewhat 
more  of  how  his  fellow  mortals  live,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
enjoy  himself,  by  spending  one  or  two  out  of  his  invariable  six  weeks 
abroad,  in  "Hebel  land." 

But  let  him  read  Hebel's  poems  first.  They  will  give  him  a  charm 
for  the  places,  a  comprehension  of  the  language,  an  appreciation  for 
the  people,  and  a  welcome  from  them,  that  he  might  otherwise  fail 
of  altogether.  This  is  what  Dr.  Bacmeister  did,  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  chapter  of  his  book  we  are  reviewing ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
it  was  in  wandering  about  this  yery  district,  with  Hebers  works  in 
his  hand  and  his  head,  that  he  called  to  mind  an  earlier  poet,  who 
had  celebrated  in  his  Terse  a  Black  Forest  damsel  whose  birthplace, 
fifteen  oenturies  before,  might  well  have  been  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  that  of  Hebers  "  Vreneli "  herself.  For  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  "Vreneli"  of  Hebel's  song  not  only  was  (at  least  till 
rery  lately),  but  still  is,  for  all  we  know,  a  living  person.  We  have 
met  her  over  and  over  again,  and  brought  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
beloTed  old  neighbour  Hebel  and  his  writings,  and  been  touched  to 
hear  the  aged  woman,  far  beyond  fourscore,  with  a  genial,  cheerful 
temperament,  unchanged  from  that  the  bard  so  happily  described, 
recite  the  verses  written  seventy  yeajrs  ago  in  her  honour,  when  she 
was  a  bright  and  blooming  girl.  It  always  reminded  us  forcibly  of 
Bonsard's  lines  to  his  mistress,  so  beautiful  an  amplification  of  which 
our  lamented  Thackeray  gave  in  one  of  his  ballads : — 

Qoaod  votu  seres  bien  vieiUe,  le  soir  k  la  chandelle, 
Aasase  aupr^  da  feu  devisant  et  filant 
Direz,  chantant  mes  yen  en  vona  esmerreillant, 

Roniard  m'a  cA4br4  da  temps  qae  j'^toia  belle." 

"  When  tboQ  art  very  old,  and  'neatb  the  lighted  candles'  glare, 
Beside  the  fire  thiae  evenings  are  in  chat  and  spinning  spent, 
Tboa'lt  sing  my  verses  o'er,  and  say,  in  strange  self-wonderment, 
'Ay  I  Ronsard  sang  these  songs  of  me,  when  I  was  yonng  and  fair.'  *' 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression,  even  though  it  be  to 
rush  incontinently  into  another ;  for  in  saying  that  Dr.  Bacmeister 
was  struck  by  the  coincidence  between  HebeFs  heroine  and  another 
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Bung  by  Ausonius,  we  know  too  well  by  personal  experience  tbat  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  tell  the  average  of  modem  readers, 
who  Ausonius  was.  Of  couree,  the  very  name  suggests  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Latin  poet ;  yet,  particulars  of  his  life  and  works,  though 
▼ery  few  in  number,  are  still  fewer  in  general  knowledge.  Perhaps 
we  may  do  well  to  translate  portions  of  Br.  Bacmeister's  summary, 
to  be  found  at  p.  77  of  his  work 

*'  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  868  that  the  Emperor  Valentinian  L  crosaed 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and,  sapported  by  the  lUyrian  and  Italio  legions,  who  were  to 
adTanoe  from  Bhostia  eastwards,  aaniled  the  Alemanni  on  their  own  territory. 
Considering  how  ohecnre,  in  spite  of  all  the  pamphlete  written  on  the  snbject^  the 
records  of  the  campaign  of  1866  in  the  same  district  of  the  Main  and  Neckar  are, 
no  one  can  wonder  if  oar  details  of  the  Roman  sammer  campaign  be  even  scantier 

gtilL  Among  others  in  the  imperial  camp  was  the  noble  Dedua 

Magnus  Ansonins,  tutor  to  the  young  Gratian,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  nine  yeara 
old.  The  name  was  Latin  enough,  as  AnsoniuB  himself  says  ;  but  he  was,  both 
by  birth  and  parentage,  a  Gaul,  and  native  of  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  on  the 
Garonne.  Thus  he  was,  in  modem  parlance,  a  Frenchman,  and,  more  strictly 
still,  a  Gascon  ;  of  that  same  happy  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  genial  Mon- 
taigne, the  acute  Montesquieu,  and  many  others  less  known  to  faune,  whose 
oolleoted  worka  history  has  been  accustomed  to  classify  under  the  general  title  of 
'  Gasconades.'  In  volubility,  at  leasts  Ausonius  does  no  discredit  to  his  country ; 
though  the  critical  are  apt  to  conrider  the  importance  of  his  writings  rather  dis- 

proportioned  to  their  compass  At  all  events,  the  poet  in  no  way 

belies  his  airy,  cheerful  Keltic  blood.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Bnrdigala» 
though  placed  on  Acquttano-Iberic  gfround,  was  properly  a  Keltic  dty,  bdooging 
to  the  territory  of  the  Bttnrtges  Yivisci.  And  in  this  very  name  BUuriget  (world- 
rulers),  we  have  the  earliest  recorded  '  Gasconade,'  which  we  owe  to  the  same  city 
which  in  later  times  has  given  us  another,  expressed  under  the  well-known  formula, 
'  L'Empire  o'est  la  Paix.' " 

We  pass  oyer  varioas  portions  of  the  history  given  us  of  Ausouius, 
as  any  one  it  interests  may  collect  most  of  the  particulars  known 
of  him  from  the  titles  of  his  poems,  from  his  own  statements  con- 
cerning himself,  and  from  the  short  Latin  hiography  prefixed  to  the 
Aldine  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  Crinitus  lavishes  more  praise 
(on  the  authority  of  Symmachus)  than  posterity  has  been  willing  to 
accord,  exalting  as  follows  his  poem  Mosella,"  written  in  honour 
of  the  river  Moselle.  "  Scripsit  de  fluvio  Mosella,  in  quo  carmine 
maximam  laudem  (ut  est  author  Symmachus)  jure  optiroo  sibi 
▼indicavit.  Siquidem  incredibili  elegantia  utitur  in  eo  describeudo." 
As  far  as  our  present  subject  is  concerned,  it  suffices  to  say,  that, 
after  yarious  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  found  himself  present  in 
Yalentinian's  camp.  The  campaign  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Somans :  ("  a  safe  assertion,"  as  Dr.  Bacmeister  says,  "  considering 
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we  haTe  had  no  Allemaimic  bulletinB  handed  down  to  ns ; and 
AusonioB  received,  as  part  of  his  booty,  a  little  Aletnannic  maiden, 
whom  he  brought  with  him  on  hia  return  to  the  imperial  city  of 
Augusta  Treyirorum  (Tr^vea)  on  the  Moselle.  Various  passages  in 
the  few  remains  we  possess  of  his  poems  on  the  subject  of  Bissula, 
his  little  captive,  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  child  was  happy  in  the 
hands  of  her  new  master,  and  that  he  in  turn  by  his  treatment  won 
a  kindly  heart  to  care  for  him  as  for  a  fiither ;  that  the  chains  he 
made  for  his  captive  were  forged  of  good-will  and  riveted  with  grati- 
tude, and  that  his  foster-child  became  in  her  youth  the  phiything,  as 
in  later  years  she  became  the  comfort  of  her  protector.  Warm 
though  the  terms  in  which  he  celebrates  her,  this  very  fosterdom  he 
refers  to  prevents  us  from  supposing  them  dictated  by  any  other 
than  a  fatherly  feeling ;  and  yet  that  her  charms  as  well  as  his  appre- 
ciation of  them  were  exceptiooal,  we  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  so  much  about  her  as  to  make  the  book  "  Be  BissulA"  *  so 
important  a  part  of  his  many  writings,  as  to  be  catalogued  by 
Crinitus  in  these  words,  '^Fuellam  nomine  Bissulam  multis  car- 
minibus  oelebravity  admiratus  egregiam  illius  formam  singularemque 
venustatem." 

Were  not  nearly  all  of  these  effiisions  lost,  we  might  have 
materials  for  an  interesting  study  of  the  home  lyrics  of  a  Latin  poet, 
for,  in  sending  his  book  to  his  friend  Faulus,  who  urged  its  publica- 
tion (even  in  the  fourth  century  the  urgency  of  friends  "  was  the 
author's  excuse),  he  speaks  of  the  Bissula  poems  thus : — "  Poemata, 
qam  in  alumnam  meam  luseram,  rudia  et  inchoata  ad  domestice 
solatium  cantilena  cum  sine  metu  et  arcana  securitate  fruerentur, 
proferre  ad  lucem  caligantia  coegisti."  Such  fragments  as  remain 
are  managed  by  Dr.  Bacmeister  in  such  an  ingenious  way  as  to  show 
an  interesting  analogy  with  the  outpourings  of  HebePs  muse.  Thus, 
in  the  epigram  ^  To  the  painter  of  Bissula*s  picture,*'  Ausonius 
says: — 


*  It  is  true  he  affected  to  regard  it  as  a  trifle,  bat  that  was  hia  provoking 
modefi^ ; "  we  give  his  worda,  in  order  to  throw  a  sop  to  our  firiends  the  etymo- 
logists, who  may  try  to  be  hard  upon  some  of  Dr.  Bacmeister's  derivations : — 

Bissula  in  hoc  achedio  cantabitur :  ante  bibatis. 
Jejnnis  nil  soribo,  menm  post  pocnla  si  qois 
Lc^erit,  hoc  sapiet.^ 

Can  sehidium  be  the  e^rmon  for  tkit? 
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"Bissnla  neo  oeru,  nee  faeo  imitabUis  ullo 
KatanJe  decuB  fictae  non  oommodat  arti. 
Sandix  et  cerum  alias  nmnlaie  paellas, 
Temperiem  hanc  vultos  nescit  maous.   Ergo  age,  pictor, 
PunioeaB  oonfoBde  roeaa  et  lilia  misce 
Qaique  erit  ex  ilUa  color  erii,  ipse  ait  oris." 

'*  Not  to  be  matclied  by  all  tby  paints  and  all  thy  carraiDe  dye 
Doth  BtsBula  her  native  charms  submit  to  slavish  art ; 
On  other  maids  let  red  and  white  their  eoanterfeiting  try, 
No  hand  can  catch  her  ooantenance  ;  so  painter,  pray  depart. 
Till  thy  craft  can  tinge  her  portrait  with  the  essence  sweet  which  flows 
From  the  blending  of  the  lily  with  the  Carthaginian  rose." 

Another  illustration,  were  one  needed,  of  there  being  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  when  we  find  this  early  version  of  the  modem  ^  rosies 
and  lilies,  and  dafijdowndiUies." 

And  what  is  this,"  says  Br.  Bacmeister,  but  the  reiy  idea 
Ilebel  gives  us  in  his  *  Yreneli,'  of  whom  her  lover  says,  in  modern 
Alemannic— 

'  e  Gsichtli  het*s  wie  Milch  nnd  Bluet '  t " 

Let  us  note  in  passing  of  how  very  animal  a  sort  the  Teutonic 
terms  for  the  description  of  complexion  are ;  for  just  as  proverbially 
as  we  or  Ausonius  speak  of  her  who  may  be  or  has  been  to  each  one 
of  us  the  queen  of  women,  as  blending  in  her  countenance  the  lily  and 
the  rose ;  and  just  as  efficiently  as  we  invoke  the  summer  sunset  and 
the  winter's  snows  to  double  the  illustration  of  our  enthusiastic  idea, 
we  find  the  German  language — not  in  the  Alemannic  only,  but  in  all 
its  dialects — expressing  the  same  thing  in  a  rather  fee-faw-fum  collo- 
cation of  metaphors  from  the  dairy  and  the  shambles,  which  daim 
for  each  pretender  to  the  palm  of  beauty 

'*  A  oonntenance  like  mUk  and  blood  1 1 " 

This,  however,  is  quite  by  the  way,  as  is  also  the  following  little 
specimen  of  Ausonius*s  merry  humour,  afforded  by  the  verses  sent  to 
his  friend  with  the  book  about  the  "  Suabian  damsel," 

'*  Ut  Yoluisti,  Paule,  canctos  BissnlsB  versas  habes 
Losimns  qnos  in  Soevw  gratiam  virgancnlsB. 
Otinm  magisfoventes  qnam  studentes  gloria. 
Tu  moleste  flagitator  lege  molests  carmina ; 
Tibi  qaod  in  tristi  ezedendnm  est ;  sic  yetns  yerbam  jnbet, 
Compedes,  qnas  ipse  fecit,  ipsns  ut  gestet  faber." 

"  My  Panlos,  since  it  most  be  so,  I  send  yon  every  line 
I  wrote  abont  that  charming  little  Soabian  maid  of  mine. 
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Thej  were  scribbled  bat  to  pass  the  time,  and  not  for  poet*«  meed. 

As  yoa  plagned  yonr  friend  to  write  them,  yon  may  plague  yourself  to  read  ; 

So  swallow  down  yonr  physic,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Tis  fair 

The  chain  the  blacksmith's  hands  have  made,  the  blacksmith's  feet  should  wear.* " 

Dr.  Bacmeister,  warmed  with  his  parallel-honting,  goes  pleasantly 
on  to  find  in  the  very  name  of  Bissula  a  resembknce  to  a  line  of 
Hebers,  from  the  "  Wiese:  " 

*'  Nei  80  lueg  me  dooh,  wie  cha  mei  Meidele  springe  I  " 

and  this  he  does  by  working  out  the  force  of  the  old  High  German 
Terb,  hUj'an,  to  spring,  leap,  and  assigning  to  the  word  Bi99ula  (iu 
its  strict  form  BuiU)  the  signification  of  "a  wild  colt."  But  this 
we  must  admit  to  be  a  little  too  refined. 

Having  given  our  readers  so  much  about  Ausonius  and  his  little 
captive,  we  may  as  well  place  before  them  a  couple  more  extracts 
which  will  go  far  towards  exhausting  the  little  that  remains  to  us  of 
the  ^  Schedium  we  have  already  quoted  so  largely  from.  The  first 
seems  prompted  by  some  reflection  on  the  name  of  the  child,  though 
to  our  ears  it  sounds  su£Sciently  euphonious  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
excuse. 

Delicium,  Uanditiae,  Indos,  amor,  volnptas ; 
Barbara,  sed  qiue  Latias  vincis  alnmna  pnpas ; 
BisBula  nomen  tenersB  msticulam  puellse, 
Horridnlnm  non  solitis,  sed  domino  venustnm." 

Mj  pleasure,  plaything,  pride  and  joy,  my  bright  barbarian  lass. 
My  foster-child,  who  Latium's  fidrest  daughters  dost  surpass ; 
Thy  rustic  name  of  Bissula,  although  its  sound  may  be 
A  little  harsh  to  stranger's  ears,  is  passing  sweet  io  me." 

And  the  following,  the  longest  fragment  of  all,  and  as  it  strikes 
nsy  by  far  the  most  poetical,  we  also  venture  to  ofier  a  version  of — 

"  Bissula,  trans  gelidum  stirpe  et  lare  prosata  Rhenum, 

Conscia  nasoentis  Bissula  Dannbii, 
Gi^ta  manu,  sed  missa  mann,  dominatur  in  ejus 

Delidis  cujus  bellioa  pr»da  fuit. 
Matre  carens,  nutricis  egens,  nescivit  herai 

Imperium.  •  •  •  

FortunsB  et  patriie  quae  nulla  opprobria  sensit 

niico  inezperto  libera  senritio. 
8io  Latiis  mutata  bonis  Germana  maneret, 

Ut  fades,  oculos  carula,  flava  comas ; 
Ambiguam  modo  lingua  Cscit,  modo  forma  pueUam, 

Hjec  Rheno  genitam  prsdicat,  h»o  Latio." 
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"  Bissnla,  bom  beyond  the  chilly  Rhine, 

Beared  where  the  Danube's  earliest  flowings  rise, 
By  the  wme  hand  enalaTed  and  treed,  ddighte 

The  heart  of  him  to  whom  she  once  was  prise. 
Motherless,  norseless,  yet  not  hen  the  doom 

To  tremble  at  a  haughty  mistress'  call. 
Too  yonng  to  mourn  her  ruined  race  and  home, 

Or  feel  the  chain  which  ne'er  had  time  to  galL 
Fair-haired,  blue-eyed^  still  Grerman  might  she  seem, 

Yet  from  her  Ijatin  friends  some  change  hath  come , 
Her  form  and  tongue  asserting  rival  chums, 

Her  fiuse  for  Bhineland  and  her  yoice  for  Rome." 

We  are  quite  aware  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  our  intei^re- 
tation  of  the  last  line,  according  to  ordmary  notions  of  rendering ; 
but  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Bacmeister  in  asserting  that  any  other 
method  must  actually  make  nonsense  of  the  passage.  The  poet 
describes  as  specially  German  the  appearance  of  his  foster-child  ;  it 
must  be,  therefore,  that  what  he  speaks  of  as  distinctively  Latin,  in 
contrast  to  this,  is  her  voice ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  passage  must  be 
interpreted  as  containing  a  chiasmus,  or  cross-reference.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  Bissula,  captured  almost  in  infancy,  and  brought  up 
amidst  Boman  surroundings,  should  have  acquired  perfect  fluency 
and  perfect  accent  in  the  Latin  tongue,  while  nothing  could  change 
her  physical  characteristics.  But,  after  all,  the  point  is  so  nearly 
self-evident  as  to  render  much  discussion  concerning  it  unnecessary. 
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HABITATIONS. 

THEBE  is  not  throughout  Bntain,  periiaps,  a  single  county,  or 
even  seyeral  districta  comprehended  therein,  in  which  some 
eyidences  of  pit*dwellings  hare  not  been  detected.  Ofcher  simple 
dwelUnga  of  the  same  early  period  are  known,  on  account  of  some 
difTerences  in  their  arrangement  or  from  their  associations,  as  Hut* 
circles  and  Beehire-huts ;  and  in  Scothind  the  Celtic  structures  are 
called  Weems  and  Picts'-houses ;  nevertheless  these  various  names 
all  bear  reference  to  some  primitive  forms  of  residence.  When  the 
dwellings  themselves  have  escaped  observation,  rude  instruments 
shaped  in  flint,  bone,  or  pieces  of  an  early  kind  of  pottery,  have 
turned  up  suggestive  of  them ;  and  we  have  another  source  of  relics 
a  similar  period  in  those  instructive  storehouses  of  unwritten 
history— the  grave-mounds— of  which  some,  from  the  simple  mas- 
aiveness  of  their  structure,  have  withstood  the  onslaught  of  time,  as 
well  as  the  destructive  hand  of  man ;  while  others,  composed  of  more 
perishable  materials,  have  escaped  the  inroads  of  modem  cultivation 
either  from  resting  on  a  soil  not  worth  cultivating,  or  from  the 
inaccessible  nature  of  their  position.  Eew,  however,  have  been 
preserved  out  of  respect  for  the  objects  themselves. 

In  outline  these  forsaken  hearths  are  found  to  be  much  the  same 
in  character,  being  mostly  circular  or  oval,  as  the  word  hut-circle 
implies ;  in  some  instances,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  angular  in 
outline,  and  even  square,  as  will  be  rendered  apparent  when  we  come 
to  examine  them  in  detail.  The  idea  of  circle-building  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  formed  a  phase  in  the  social  condition  of  uncivilized 
nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  obtains  at  the  present  day  in 
certain  types  of  modem  savages,  who  have  only  arrived  at  the 
circular  period,  and  follow  the  same  routine  in  the  construction  of 
their  huts,  at  the  same  time  using  tools  of  equal  simplicity,  as  those 
of  the  early  pit-dwellers  of  Britain ;  save  where,  from  commercial 
intercoone  with  Earopeans,  a  rapid  change  has  supervened  on  an 
aequaintantee  with  the  appliances  of  more  cultivated  nations.  With 
regard  to  the  superstructure  of  the  British  circle,  the  little  that 
can  be  gleaned  shows  that  it  must  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  formed  of  such  materials*  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood  sup- 
plied ;  the  character  of  the  building  and  its  durability  depending  on 
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the  geology  of  the  district.  In  the  south  of  England,  where  chalk 
chiefly  prevails,  the  upper  structure  was  perhaps  of  wood,  or  of 
some  modification  of  it,  such  as  wattles  daubed  with  mud,  imposed 
on  a  rough  sub-structure  of  flint,  with  in  some  instances  flint 
flooring.  The  summer  houses  of  the  Britons  were,  on  the  authority 
of  Ovid,*  simply  formed  of  stakes  driyen  into  the  earth,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  boughs  of  trees;  but  with 
advancing  civilization  these  temporary  huts  took  a  more  durable 
form,  and  with  their  patches  of  cultivated  land  became  ultimately 
places  of  permanent  occupation.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  architecture  of  these  archaic  structures,  as  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  nothing  remains  but  the  circular  depression  in  the  sod, 
marking  their  sites,  with  perhaps  a  weathered  outwork,  consisting 
of  an  agger  and  bank,  or  simply  a  bank,  constructed  as  a  boundary, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  defence ;  and  when  the  circles  are  in 
proximity  to  some  neighbouring  stronghold,  the  intrenchment  is 
sometimes  absent.  In  woodland  districts,  even  the  circular  outline^ 
are  frequently  obliterated  by  the  accumulated  surface  soil  of  ages, 
underneath  which  they  lie  eflectually  concealed,  till  accident  or 
some  reliquia  strewn  on  the  surface  leads  the  practised  eye  of  the 
antiquary  to  their  discovery. 

In  the  west  of  England— Devonshire,  Cornwall — and  Wales,  where 
the  geological  nature  of  the  districts  has  furnished  the  granitic  and 
other  rocks  of  a  durable  nature,  the  huts  are  better  constructed,  so 
that  sufficient  of  the  stony  superstructure  remains  to  enable  their 
individual  history,  as  well  as  their  arrangement  into  communities,  to 
be  deciphered.  Some  further  notice  of  the  several  specialities  of  the 
circles  in  the  western  counties  will  by-and-by  engage  attention; 
but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  observe  that  although  the 
archaic  structures  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of 
pit-dwellings  throughout  England  may  be  all  connected  with  some 
indefinitely  distant  period ;  they  are  not  all  to  be  regarded  as  the 
erections  of  the  same  people,  or  of  one  time,  and  they  were  not  all 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  They  have  a  very  wide  range  in  date, 
extending  from  the  early  Celtic  period  almost  down  to  our  own 
time.  Some  of  the  iouierrains  of  France  have  had  a  period  of  about 
the  twelfth  century  assigned  to  them,  particularly  those  found  in 
La  Yend^,  which  had  evidently  served  as  places  of  shelter  to  some 
unfortunate  refugees.    Others  of  the  French  subterranean  pits  are 
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of  a  much  earlier  date,  as  they  have  been  found  associated  with 
hatchets  of  stone.  The  majority  of  these  early  dwellings  obserred  in 
England  were  doubtless  habitations ;  but  as  the  indwellers  must  hare 
required  stores  for  grain,  for  winter  consumption,  and  as  a  resource 
in  the  event  of  having  to  resist  siege — and  the  huts  being  too  small 
in  many  instances  even  for  the  performance  of  the  culinary  duties, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  believe  were  conducted  in  some  cases 
outside  the  huts — there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
circles  were  storehouses  or  granaries.  An  instance  is  fumidhed  by  the 
pits  onTVliorle-hill,  Somersetshire,  where  wheat  and  barley  were  found 
in  some  circular  structures,  in  close  contiguity  with  the  mutilated 
skeletons  of  several  individuals,  who  appear  to  have  fallen  in  defending 
their  village  fortress.  Others,  again,  of  these  circles  are  doubtless  the 
sites  of  guard-huts,  particularly  those  situated  on  lofty  elevations, 
constructed  at  a  time  when  the  movements  of  hostile  tribes  lurking 
in  the  neighbouring  valleys  demanded  constant  watclifulness. 

As  a  general  surmise,  the  dwellings  of  western  England  may  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  somewhat  more  advanced  tribes,  a  condi- 
tion probably  to  be  referred  to  their  early  and  long-continued  inter- 
course— extending  over  several  hundred  years  before  Christ — with 
the  Phoenicians,  and  other  Eastern  traders,  during  their  traffic  in 
tin  and  other  mineral  products.  Indeed,  the  modern  Hebridean 
cabin  furnishes  an  example  that  very  little  improvement  is  manifest 
in  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  among  some  of  the  isolated 
Celts  of  the  present  day,  this  nineteenth  century  hut  consisting  of 
concentric  circles  of  stones  filled  between  with  peat,  with  a  turf  or 
peat-thatched  roof  of  drifb  or  other  timber ;  and  if  it  were  wished  to 
restore  the  ancient  cabin  of  Wales,  a  visit  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  would  conveniently  furnish  the  method.  Until  very  recent 
times,  the  Hebridean  has  retained  the  early  simplicity  of  the  Celtic 
race.  Within  easy  reach  of  the  great  centres  of  an  advanced  civil- 
ization, although  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  wants  feeling  little  desire  beyond  what  the  limits  of 
his  rugged  island  afforded,  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  that  the  ancient  horizontal  handmill  ceased  to  exist,  if  it  is 
not  in  use  at  the  present  time.  This  early  domestic  implement, 
further,  stood  side  by  side  with  moss-fir  cordage  and  woollen  sails  for 
boating ;  while  the  unglazed  earthen  pipkin,  innocent  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  and  distaff  and  spindle,  formed  the  chief  household  goods 
among  the  poorer  cotters;  and  although  each  cottage  had  its  portion 
of  land  for  tillage,  the  labour  was  all  conducted  with  the  spade,  not 
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a  horse  being  foand  among  the  people.  These  primitive  articles 
refer  back  to  the  time  of  stone  and  bronze,  and  would,  as  Hugh 
Miller  has  observed,  if  found  amidst  the  antiquities  of  the  south  of 
England,  be  classified  as  belonging  to  that  period. 

Some  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  early  tin-works  are  found  oa 
Dartmoor,  a  tract  of  barren  heath  and  moorland  familiar  to  the 
tourist)  and  in  its  association  with  the  sites  of  the  Celtic  huts  of  the 
tin-workers  has  furnished  a  frequent  object  of  attention  to  the 
archsologist.  It  has  been  described  as  "  an  elevated  mass  of  land,  of 
an  irregular  form,  broken  into  numerous  minor  hills,  many  crowned 
bj  groups  of  picturesque  rocks,  provinciallj  termed  tors ;  and  for  the 
most  part,  presenting  a  wild  mixture  of  heath,  rocks,  and  rapid 
streams."  Camden  writes  of  the  district  as  Dertmore,  on  account  of 
the  river  running  through   dirty  and  mountainous  places."  He 
further  states  that  "  the  Dert,  very  steep  and  strong  (washing  away 
with  it  the  sands  from  the  stannaries,  which  by  degrees  choke  up  its 
channels),  runs  through  the  forest  of  Dertmore,  where  David  de 
Sciredun  held  lands  in  Sciredun  and  Siplegh,  by  Knight-service,  on 
condition  that  he  should  find  two  arrows,  when  our  Lord  the  King 
came  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  It  was  first  made  a  forest  by  King  Johny 
and  had  anciently  in  it  many  tin-works.   It  is  very  large,  being  20 
miles  in  length  and  14  in  breadth,  and  yielding  pasture  every  summer 
to  near  100,000  sheep,  besides  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle. 
It  also  supplies  north,  west,  and  south  with  a  variety  of  pleasant 
rivers."   The  entire  district  is  oae  furnishing  many  beautiful  con- 
trasts, comprehending  almost  every  form  of  natural  beauty, — ^wild 
undulating  heaths,  in  places  boggy,  and  impassable  in  winter,  sur- 
mounted with  rugged  and   precipitous  granite  hills;  while  the  • 
distant  valleys  are  clothed  with  broken  tracts  of  the  now  almost 
extinct  Dartmoor  forest.   The  features  of  the  district  have  become 
changed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  country  being 
comparatively  populous ;  and  the  habitations  of  men  are  still  steadily 
encroaching  on  the  solitudes  of  nature ;  still,  however,  many  lonely 
tracts  unfit  for  human  occupation  remain,  and  are  only  visited 
during  favourable  seasons  by  the  turf-cutter,  and  used  as  pasturage 
for  sheep ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  not  a  living  thing  occurs  to 
disturb  the  solitude  of  the  hills. 

Not  the  least  interesting  objects  in  this  rugged  region  are  the 
precipitous  masses  of  weathered  rock  that  rise  tier  on  tier  abruptly 
from  the  moors.  They  have  received  the  name  of  tors,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ^or,  a  tower.  From  some  fancied  resemblances,  various 
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names  haye  been  assigned  to  some  of  them ;  as  the  Yixen  Tor/'  and 
the  Bowerman*8  nose."  As  seen  from  the  distant  vales,  imagina- 
tion might  readilj  picture  these  Cyclopean  forms  aa  the  giant 
guardians  of  the  moors. 

«  On  the  very  edge 
Of  the  vast  moorland  startliDg  every  eye 
A  shape  enormous  rises !    High  it  towers 
Above  the  hills'  bold  brow,  and  seen  from  far, 
Assumes  the  hnman  form — a  granite  god, — 
To  whom  in  days  bng  flown,  the  sappliant  knee 
In  trembling  lumiage  boVd.   The  hamlets  near 
Have  l^ends  mde  connected  with  the  spot 
(Wild  swept  by  evexy  wind),  on  which  he  stands 
The  giant  of  the  moor." 

They  hare  been  regarded  as  rock-idols ;  but  much  of  their  preten- 
sicms  in  this  direction  has  been  due  probably  to  their  weird  and 
spectre-like  appearance.  Bising  abruptly  on  the  wild  and  desolate 
moors,  and  looming  out  from  amidst  the  mist  and  storm-clouds,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  regarded  with 
▼eneration  by  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.  And  the 
hollo?rs  sometimes  present  on  their  upper  platforms,  known  as  rock- 
bastns,  some  of  which  haye  the  appearanoe  of  havlDg  been  enlarged 
by  human  agency,  have  also  been  considered  as  having  been  employed 
in  celebrating  some  of  the  rites  of  the  Celtic  people;  and  it  is 
consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  barbarous  nations  that  a  crafty 
snd  powerfiil  priesthood  should  have  chosen  these  peculiar  eminences 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  of  their  mystic  ceremonies,  in 
order  to  impress  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  and  an  imaginative  people, 
as  were  the  Celts.  Their  impressible  nature  it  is  to  be  feared  found 
a  too  favourable  soil  for  the  reception  of  a  ceremonial  consisting 
of  forms  addressed  rather  to  their  material  than  their  moral  status ; 
forms  that  appealed  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  intended 
perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  priesthood. 
^Further,  the  supposition  is  worth  hazarding  that  in  the  selection  of 
such  a  spot  for  a  settled  home  as  the  wild  region  of  Dartmoor,  the 
people  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  association  of  these  colossal 
structures  of  nature's  fashioning  with  their  own  megalithic  monu- 
ments left  behind  during  their  westward  migrations. 

The  tors  have  in  addition  a  geological  aspect,  and  furnish  a  favour- 
able example  of  the  way  even  an  apparently  unyielding  substance 
like  granite  becomes  eroded  in  the  course  of  ages  by  atmospheric 
influences.    After  careful  study,  geologists  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  granitic  mass,  when  in  a  pulpy  state  from  the  effects 
of  intense  heat,  assumed  a  more  or  less  spherical  outline,  and,  during 
cooling,  its  composite  materials  yielded  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  gave  rise  to  cracks.  These  cracks  are  known  as  ^  master- 
joints,*'  and  they  extend  throughout  the  entiro  mass,  more  or  less, 
running  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  Other  smaller 
fissures  ramify  through  the  beds  in  various  directions ;  and  the  water 
percolating  through  the  cracks  and  fissures  has  removed  the  softer 
portions,  leaving  the  less  impressible  parts  standing,  in  the  shape  of 
these  irregular  and  fantastic  moorland  blocks.  The  same  agent 
meeting  the  particles  of  tin  in  the  metallic  veins  traversing  the 
granite,  washed  them  down  into  the  gullies  and  river-beds;  thas 
giving  rise  to  the  stream-tin,  the  removal  and  smelting  of  whicli 
formed  the  chief  staple  commodity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tin 
villages.  The  moorstones  with  which  the  the  Dartmoor  Celt  raised 
his  beehive-hut,  and  which  are  so  abundant  about  the  district,  are 
also  part  of  the  debris  occasioned  by  this  weathering  process. 

The  simple  stone  structures  of  the  ancient  cottars  are  now  roofless 
and  in  ruins ;  yet  sufficient  remains  of  their  walls  and  basements  to 
identify  their  dimensions  and  method  of  building.  They  are  mostly 
situated  in  snug  and  sheltered  places  along  the  river-courses ;  those 
on  the  Avon  exhibiting  very  complete  communities.  From  the  recent 
researches  of  Mr.  Spence  Bate,*  it  would  appear  that  the  huts  are 
seldom  found  singly,  but  incorporated  in  villages,  which  are  inclosed 
for  mutual  protection ;  and  that  the  huts  have  a  diameter  ranging 
from  nine  feet  to  thirty-five  feet.  They  are  circular  in  outline,  the 
walls  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  moorstones,  separated  by  an 
interspace  of  about  two  feet,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  peat, 
probably  to  furnish  additional  comfort  to  the  inmates.  The  roof  was 
of  the  rudest,  consisting  of  poles  resting  on  the  walls  below,  and, 
converging  upwards,  lashed  together  at  the  apex  with  strips  of  bark: 
a  coat  of  dried  peat  completed  the  roof.  A  small  heap  of  stones 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  denoted  the  hearth,  the  smoke 
issuing,  prbbably,  at  the  doorway,  where  the  light  went  in.  Such 
was  the  beehive-hut.  But  differences  are  observed  in  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  an  entrance-passage,  as  well  as  duplex  huts;  and  rarely 
a  hut  was  found  built  of  layers  of  stones  converging  upwards,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  moorstones,  reminding  one  of  those  piled- 
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op  granite  Btractures  found  underlying  the  Scotch  moors,  called 
"weems." 

Digressing  momentarilj,  with  reference  to  the  "weems/'  the  gene- 
ral name  applied  by  the  Scottish  people  to  the  subterranean  habita- 
tions, the  name  being  from  the  Gnelie  uamha^  a  care.    They  are 
known  also  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  district  abound- 
ing in  them,  as  eirde  (earth)  houses.    They  occur  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  largely  in  those  peculiarly  Celtic  districts  the  High, 
lands,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  human  abodes  fur- 
nished  by  the  slater  country.   Their  length  is  proportionately  much 
greater  than  tbeir  width;  and  their  structure  consists  of  granite 
masses  piled  up  in  the  rudest  fashion,  converging  in  their  ascent  till 
the  walls  are  made  to  approach  suflSciently  to  receive  the  covering  of 
a  single  cap-stone,  which  extends  across  the  opening  from  side  to 
side.  This  method  of  stoning-up  serves  to  render  the  interior  rugged 
and  unshapely,  and,  as  dwellings,  not  greatly  superior  to  the  natural 
caves,  so  commonly  associated  with  objects  of  human  industry,  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  England.   The  caves  refer  back  to  an  indefinitely 
more  distant  period,  save  when  the  remains  indicate  occupation  out 
of  dire  necessity,  in  times  of  persecution  and  civil  bloodshed.  The 
most  common  articles  found  in  the    weems  "  are  those  early  hand- 
mills  called  querns,  indicating  a  peaceful,  agricultural  form  of  life. 
Instruments  of  stone  are  sometimes  present,  with  heaps  of  the  bones 
and  horns  of  the  red  deer,  showing  that  the  Highland  Celts  obtained 
food  by  the  destruction  of  the  noble  wild  herds  that  then  occupied  the 
dense  forests  extending  over  tracts  of  country  now  barren  heath.  A 
testimony  to  this  former  condition  is  rendered  by  the  fossil  trees 
discovered  in  the  moorland  bogs.   These  were  the  days  when  the 
Caledonian  bull  and  the  brown  bear  frequented  the  wilds,  associated 
M  ith  the  wolf  and  wild  boar.   The  huts  lie  concealed  underneath  the 
moor,  frequently  not  a  vestige  on  the  surface  pointing  to  their  hiding- 
places.   Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  writing  of  these  dwellings,  remarks : — 
"  To  the  common  observer,  the  dry,  level  heath  or  moor  under  which 
they  lie  presents  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been  disturbed  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  and  he  may  traverse  the  waste  until  every  natural 
feature  has  become  familiar  to  his  eye,  without  suspecting  that 
underneath  his  feet  lie  the  dwellings  and  domestic  utensils  of  remote 
antiquity."    In  some  of  the  huts,  articles  pointmg  to  a  later  period 
have  been  detected ;  as  in  one  opened  at  Tealing,  in  Forfarshire,  in 
1S71,  by  Andrew  Jervise,  E^q.   It  was  80  feet  in  length,  8J  feet  in 
breadth,  and  6  feet  in  height ;  and  among  its  contents  were  pieces 
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of  Samian  ware,  and  bronze  rings,  associated  witb  coarser  pottefj, 
whorls  and  cups  of  stone,  and  the  ubiquitous  quern,  the  relics  testi- 
fying  that  the  Celt  had  been  succeeded  bj  his  Boman  master. 

These  now  long-deserted  hearths  contain  the  remains  of  fire-places, 
and  not  unfrequentlj  a  single  aperture  at  one  end  points  alike  to  the 
chimney,  ventilator,  and  window.  Another  peculiaritj  is  observable 
in  the  doorway,  which,  when  sufBcientlj  perfect  to  render  its  method 
of  construction  understood,  is  found  to  slant  downwards,  so  that  the 
occupants  must  have  been  necessitated  to  slide  or  crawl  into  their 
cavern-like  retreats.  In  this  we  have  a  method  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  descending  shafts  found  in  some  of  the  winter  huts  of  the 
south  of  England.  Other  forms  of  dwelling  must  have  existed  in 
the  same  districts,  as  simple  circles  are  not  unfrequentlj  laid  bare, 
during  the  process  of  farming,  in  diameter  about  six  or  eight  feet ; 
and  in  some  cases  thej  are  found  paved  with  stones ;  and  around 
them  shreds  of  posts  or  stakes  are  identified  as  pieces  of  the  original 
encircling  uprights  forming  the  simple  superstructure.  These  circles 
are,  however,  not  so  easy  of  access,  as  in  most  instances  they  are 
buried  beneath  a  mass  of  moss  and  mould,  the  accumulated  covering 
of  ages.  In  these  circles  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  recognize  the 
summer  residences  of  the  same  people,  who  returned  into  the  weems 
during  the  severity  of  the  Highland  winters.  In  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  these  two  forms  of  dwelling,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
descriptions  of  Cteaar*  and  Tacitust — the  former,  in  his  account  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  Oauls,  as  being  circular  in  outline,  and  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  a  high  roof  of  thatch ;  and  of  the  latter  in  his 
account  of  the  winter  residences  of  the  Germans,  describing  them 
as  earth-caves,  for  the  reception  of  themselves  and  their  grain  in 
winter,  or  on  the  approach  of  any  plundering  enemy.  The  miserable 
homes  of  this  distant  period  contrast  forcibly,  although  unfavourably, 
with  even  the  humblest  cottage  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  The 
Celtic  quern  and  the  primitive  whorl,  for  the  reception  of  the  distalT, 
are  the  early  germs  of  those  sources  of  Eoglish  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  civilization — the  loom  and  the  plough.  The  con- 
trast is  hardly  one  to  elicit  mirth,  so  far  as  the  Ancient  Briton  is 
concerned;  although  he,  doubtless,  had  his  own  comparatively  limited 
sources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  When,  however,  we  reflect  on 
his  miserably  damp,  unventilated,  and  darkened  dwellings ;  the  long 
and  dreary  nights  of  winter ;  his  hut,  perhaps,  sealed  up  with  ice  and 
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snow,  with  howling  wo1?6B  without ;  a  smile  is  provoked  by  the  pic- 
ture BO  quaintly  yet  kindly  drawn  by  Charles  Lamb :  ''What  sarage, 
unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors  hare  spent,  wintering  in  cares 
and  unilluminated  fastnesses !  They  must  hare  lain  about,  and 
grambled  at  one  another  in  the  dark*  What  repartees  could  have 
passed,  when  you  must  hare  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a 
neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it !  This  accounts 
for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  was  of  a  sombre  cast, 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  these  unlantemed  nights."  In  truth, 
these  dwellings,  as  Mr.  Wilson  writes,  "  constructed  with  such 
laborious  ingenuity  in  every  district  of  Scotland,  seem  to  throw  a 
strange  light  upon  that  dim  and  remote  era  to  which  they  belong, 
giving  us  some  insight  into  the  domestic  habits  and  social  comforts 
of  a  period  heretofore  dark  as  their  own  unilluminated  vaults." 

The  huts  on  Dartmoor  are  incorporated  into  villages  by  means  of 
massive  walls  of  unhewn  granite,  the  inclosures  comprehending  large 
areas  ;  and  connected  with  some  of  the  entrances  are  the  remains  of 
small  chambers,  whic^  are  conjectured  to  have  been  guard  huts. 
Other  small  circles  incorporated  with  the  walls  suggest  themselves 
as  having  been  places  for  storing  provisions.  Altogether  these 
fortifications  carry  on  their  face  the  presumption  that  they  were 
receptacles  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets,  with  their 
worldly  possessions,  on  any  alariQ  of  danger ;  and  in  them  we  recog- 
nize a  provision  analogous  to  the  hill  fortresses  of  the  south  of 
England.  One  of  the  most  complete  of  these  Dartmoor  enclosures 
is  Grimspound,  a  considerable  space  hemmed  round  with  granite, 
the  inclosed  area  being  filled  with  lesser  stone  circles.  As  it  is  a 
conspicuous  work,  it  has  called  forth  several  opinions  regarding  its 
assigned  purposes,  that  it  was  a  haU  of  justice,  or  a  temple  for 
druidical  worship.  As,  however,  there  are  extensive  monuments 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  associated  with  places  of  sepulture, 
it  is  more  probable  that  these  were  reserved  for  conducting  sacred 
rites,  and  that  Orimspound  was  simply  a  defensive  village. 

The  extent  of  the  tin- works  testifies  to  the  avidity  with  which  the 
metal  was  sought  after ;  and  the  smelting-houses,  scattered  along  the 
water-courses,  contain  evidences  of  the  improved  methods  employed  in 
smelting  as  time  went  on.  The  increased  demand  for  so  valuable  an 
article  of  export,  and  so  much  in  request  throughout  Europe  and  Asia, 
among  other  uses,  for  the  manuiacture  of  bronze  implements,  must,  in 
course  of  time,  have  concentrated  the  energy  of  the  Devonshire 
tribes  to  this  ready  source  of  barter  with  the  Tyrian  and  other 
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Eastern  traders ;  and  the  latter  having  discovered  the  valuable  natare 
of  tho  commodities  furnished  bj  the  British  islands,  might  have, 
during  their  extended  intercourse,  initiated  the  Britons  into  further 
knowledge  of  the  metals,  and  the  manufacture  of  metallic  imple- 
ments, and  thus  have  largely  conduced  to  their  material  wealth  and 
civilization. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  primeval  Celt  could  have  iaiti- 
ated  himself  in  the  art  of  smelting  without  the  assistance  of  some 
people  more  advanced  in  the  metallurgic  arts.  His  primitive  toola 
and  weapons  are  found  chiefly  manufactured  of  some  forms  of  stone, 
and  these  are  accompanied  with  pottery  fabricated  of  coarse  and 
badly-kneaded  paste,  containing  grains  of  grit,  and  manipulated  into 
rude  outline  by  the  hand ;  and  at  the  same  early  British  sites,  asso- 
ciated with  the  instruments  of  stone,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  circular 
calcined  stones,  for  which  no  better  use  can  be  assigned  than  that 
they  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  food.  A  people  not 
advanced  beyond  such  rude  appliances  in  the  conduct  of  their  daily 
domestic  affairs,  could  hardly  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  metallic 
productions,  much  less  the  method  of  reducing  them  into  marketable 
form.  As  a  metal,  however,  tin  is  not  difficult  of  reduction  with  the 
aid  of  charcoal ;  and  the  discovery  might  have  dawned  on  the  Celtic 
mind,  as  other  discoveries  in  the  arts  have  come  at  different  stages 
of  history,  from  some  accidental  circumstance.  The  metal  washed 
into  the  gullies  and  beds  of  the  mountain  rivulets  was  not  difficult  of 
recognition ;  and  from  the  stream-tin  to  the  metallic  veins  in  the 
rocks  the  step  was  easy.  Still  it  is  more  probable  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  tho  art  of  working  in  metals  came  through  mercantile  relations 
with  the  early  Asiatic  monarchies.  The  account  furnished  by  Strabo 
that  the  people  who  inhabited  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  were 
pastoral  and  industrious,  and  dug  tin  and  lead,  which  they  bartered 
for  vessels  of  earthenware  and  copper,  appears  on  the  face  of  it  rather 
flattering  than  correct ;  and  his  knowledge,  in  common  with  descrip- 
tions furnished  by  Herodotus  and  some  other  writers,  was  given,  it 
is  likely,  on  the  authority  of  others,  and  not  from  actual  observation. 
Nevertheless,  the  occasional  allusions  to  merchandise  in  tin  in  the 
Old  Scriptures,  tend  to  prove  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  traffic 
by  the  Eastern  peoples..  And  as  this  metal  could  not  have  been 
obtained  but  in  few  localities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  having  a 
very  local  distribution,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  tin  with 
which  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  produced  the  tough 
bronze  with  which  they  formed  their  personal  ornaments  and 
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weapons  of  war,  must  haye  been  derived  from  the  mines  of  the  west 
of  Eagland. 

Other  Testiges  attending  this  scattered  community  are  confirmative 
that  occupation  must  have  extended  over  an  immense  period,  and  that 
the  people  were  improving  and  self-reliant.  In  places,  the  huts  show 
that  the  yillagers  had  acquired  increased  knowledge  and  foresight  in 
their  construction — in  the  levelliog  and  preparing  the  floors  so  as  to 
give  greater  security  and  comfort.  And  the  yet  more  significant  in* 
dicationa  in  places  of  lines  enclosing  small  tracts  of  land  near  the 
hots,  mark  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  small  efibrts  at 
tilling  had  supervened  on  the  habits  of  the  shepherd  and  hunter. 
As  village  after  village  gradually  expanded  over  the  district,  track« 
ways  became  established  on  the  moors  and  with  the  forest  vales 
beneath,  whither  the  native  penetrated  in  search  of  game;  and  later, 
rude  bridges  were  made  to  span  the  rivers.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  Titanic  structures  spans  the  river  Dart  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  prisons  at  Princetown.  The  piers  are  formed 
of  huge  blocks  of  unwrought  granite,  rudely  superimposed  one  on  the 
other,  and  the  step-stones  extending  from  pier  to  pier  are  solid  slabs 
of  the  same  material.  Mr.  Bray,  writing  of  these  and  similar  erec- 
tions, says  tbat  they  were  "  probably  erected  by  tho  aboriginal 
Britons,  and  might  almost  be  taken  for  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes 
themselves.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  unique  in  their  con- 
stroction ;  at  least  I  can  say  that  though  I  have  visited  England, 
South  Wales,  Brittany,  and  many  places  celebrated  for  Celtic 
remains,  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  like  our  ancient  Dartmoor 
bridges."  In  connection  with  the  settlements,  singular  tracts  of 
stone,  denominated  *' reaves,'*  extend  for  miles  along  the  moors. 
They  consist  of  parallel  lines  of  unhewn  stones  separated  by  short 
intervals,  and  are  generally  found  to  lead  to  the  ancient  tin- works. 
Many  ingenious  speculations  have  been  furnished  regarding  them. 
The  intervals  separating  the  stones  indicate  that  they  aro  not 
mountain-paths;  and  as  they  usually  lead  to  villages,  the  more 
correct  interpretation  is  that  they  are  guides  over  tho  trackless 
waste,  where,  enveloped  in  fog  or  snowstorm,  the  traveller  might  at 
any  montent  have  become  bewildered  and  lost. 

Other  appendages  to  these  villages  consist  of  long  avenues  or 
pandlelliths  of  stone,  which  Mr.  Bate  considers  are  peculiar  to 
Dartmoor,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  although  such  lineal 
arrangements  of  stone  are  stated  by  Mr.  Stuart  as  found  in  connec- 
tion with  stone  sepulchres  in  Scotland.   Some  of  the  most  complete 
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of  these  Dartmoor  avenues  occur  on  Bhuffledown  Moor.  Thej  consiat 
of  a  series  of  five,  and  extend  for  about  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and 
have  a  more  or  less  north  and  south  direction.  Where  theoe  monu- 
ments hare  not  been  removed  or  otherwise  disturbed  by  trackwajSy 
thej  are  found  to  terminate  in  circles  of  upright  stones,  in  some 
instances  arranged  in  triples.  The  commencement  of  these  avenues 
is  regarded  as  southward  with  a  northerly  termination,  the  proximate 
ends  being  marked  by  stone  structuresy  indicative  of  some  peculiar 
forms  of  burial — one  containing  a  cromlech,  a  second  enclosing  a 
kist-vaen,  a  third  ending  in  a  rock-pillar — while  in  another  set  of 
avenues,  near  Princetown,  the  extremities  contain  endrded  earth- 
mounds.  It  is  almost  impossible,  at  thia  distance  of  time,  to  read 
the  history  of  these  lonely  appendages  to  a  social  condition  almost 
without  the  pale  of  civilisation.  They  have  been,  however,  regarded 
as  Vue  Sacra  ;  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  some  portions  of  their 
area  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  dead ;  and  aa  audi,  it 
is  conformable  with  reason  that  they  should  have  been  appropriated 
to  religious  teaching— in  short,  the  sacerdotal  purposes  of  the 
aboriginal  Dartmoor  Celt.  In  some  particulars,  these  megaliths  are 
thought  to  differ  from  those  of  Camac ;  they  are,  however,  indica- 
tive of  the  handiwork  of  the  people  who  erected  the  stone  circles  of 
Brittany ;  and  the  suggestion  obtains  that  the  moorland  structures 
of  the  west  of  England  are  the  work  of  a  wave  of  the  same  people 
who,  having  entered  southern  Britain,  through  the  Channel  Islands, 
from  the  north  French  coast,  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 


(Ihhe  continued.) 
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EMIGHANTS. 

MOONBEAMS  and  mmbeams,  eilver  and  gold! — 
And  they  toyed  with  the  barqiie  as  she  idly  rolled 
On  the  gray-green  waters  that  grayer  grew, 
As  the  eye-gloom  fell,  and  the  stars  came  through. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold, — 
Por  the  Bun*s  dusk  red  in  the  western  fold 
Tells  the  end  of  the  weary  day  draws  nigh ; 
And  the  clouds  they  grow  bolder  along  the  sky. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold, — 
For  the  moon  just  brightened  the  eastmost  hold, 
As  she  rose  to  be  Queen  o'er  the  calm  sweet  night, 
yfiih  her  tremulous  sceptre  on  wave-crests  white. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold ; — 
And  the  sun  that  is  wasting  in  cloudland  cold, — 
With  a  last  sad  look  on  its  pallid  grace — 
Throws  a  purple  pall  o'er  a  dying  face. 

Moonbeams  and  sunbeams,  silver  and  gold. 
And  the  young  is  come  in  place  of  the  old ; 
And  lips,  ere  the  seal  of  death,  are  stirred. 
And  lips  that  ne'er  ope'd  before,  make  heard. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold. 
And  the  sun  is  lost  in  the  wide  sea-wold, 
And  the  veil  faDs  over  the  mother's  head ; 
The  cord  is  broken,  the  sad  ghost  fled. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold ; — 
The  waves,  as  if  bells  in  the  stars  were  knoUed, 
Bing  of  death,  and  a  bridal  where  feet  dance  white. 
And  the  babe's  cry  breaks  on  the  calm  sweet  night. 
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BfiRANGER. 


HEN  an  individual  has  earned  a  wide-spread  reputation  in  any 


V  T  single  department  of  effort,  we  are  apt  to  let  the  fame  of  his 
genius  in  that  one  faculty  obscure  any  other  work  that  he  may  have 
done.  If  a  man  be  conspicuously  great  in  one  branch  of  art  or 
science,  and  possess  substantial,  though  not  so  notorious  excellence 
in  another,  wo  are  led  to  forget  the  unpretending  qualiEcations,  and 
to  look  upon  him  only  in  connection  with  the  eminent  quality  which 
has  made  him  famous.  With  the  music  of  Beranger's  most  musical 
songs  in  our  ears,  we  are  led  away  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  un- 
selfish patriot,  a  wise,  though  not  a  noisy  politician.  To  some 
people's  minds  it  will  appear  strange  that  a  man  who  spends  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  writing  songs  in  praise  of  love  and  wine,  and  who 
professes  himself  an  epicurean,  should  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
sobriety,  judgment,  and  power,  to  exert  a  definite  influence  in  politic?. 
This,  B^ranger  actually  effected,  and  he  lived  through  an  epoch  of 
French  history  which  was  quite  as  troublous  as  that  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  anxious  gaze  of  the  present  generation. 

Beranger  was  a  radical  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  he  probed 
to  the  very  roots  any  difficulty  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  the  final 
test,  that  decided  his  ranging  himself  on  any  side  of  a  disputed 
question,  was  his  judgment  as  to  which  course  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  true  happiness  of  the  people  whose  joys  and  whose 
sorrows  fill  all  his  songs.  With  a  charming  combination  of  modesty 
and  satire,  he  styles  himself  "  a  man  who  has  been  nothing,  in  an 
age  when  so  many  people  have  been  or  have  believed  themselves 
something."  We  will  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  few  particulars  of 
his  career,  in  order  that  we  may  form  our  own  judgment  of  this  man 
"  who  has  been  nothing.*'  It  was  by  influence  rather  than  by  definite 
actions  that  he  exercised  his  power ;  and  influences  are  much  more 
difficult  to  investigate  and  make  clear  than  plain  and  visible  actions. 

Beranger  says  that,  if  one  could  choose  one's  cradle,  he  would  have 
chosen  Paris  for  his  own  birth-place.  Like  other  mortals,  he  had 
not  such  choice;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  bom  in  Paris — that  st^-ange 
compound  of  heaven  and  hell— which  in  one  place  he  styles  the  city 
of  liberty  and  equality,  in  another,  "that  Paris,  full  of  gold  and 
misery."    He  came  into  the  world  on  the  19th  of  August,  1780,  at 
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the  house  of  bis  luatemal  grandfather,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  nine  years,  for  his  father  was  yerj  willing  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  his  maintenance.  His  mother  had  almost  died  in  child- 
birth, and  the  infant  was  sent  into  the  coantry  to  be  nursed.  Whilst 
there,  no  one  took  any  thought  about  his  existence,  and  after  the 
first  month  or  two,  the  natural  aliment  of  his  nurse  began  to  fail, 
and  the  child  was  dieted  upon  bread  dipped  in  Burgundy.  Master 
Pierre-Jean,  we  thus  observe,  began  to  follow  Epicurus  very  early  in 
life,  although  probably  somewhat  against  his  will.  Perhaps  this  food 
produced  some  effect  upon  his  constitution,  which  always  manifests 
the  presence  of  two  contrary  elements,  a  disposition  to  a  light-hearted 
and  cheerful  gaiety  of  spirits  which  nerer  left  him  during  life,  and  a 
tendency  to  megrims,  which  we  suppose  is  a  compound  of  headache 
and  bad  temper.  To  this  he  was  constantly  subject  at  intervab. 
At  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  particubrly  happy.  On  one  holiday  in  October,  1789,  as 
he  was  crossing  a  street  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  aunts,  the  pair 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  dreadful 
to  look  upon.  They  carried  on  the  points  of  long  pikes  the  heads  of 
the  guard  massacred  at  Versailles,  and  the  sight  gave  the  young  and 
imaginative  child  such  a  sensation  of  horror,  that  he  could  never 
think  of  the  day  afterwards  without  one  of  those  bleeding  heads 
coming  vividly  before  his  eyes.  Earlier  in  the  same  year  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  exciting  spectacle  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 

His  father  soon  became  tired  of  payiog  for  his  schooling,  and  sent 
him,  without  a  word  of  previous  warning,  to  a  sister  of  his,  a  childless 
widow,  living  at  P^ronne,  in  Picardy.  The  boy's  grandfather  was 
paralysed  and  unable  to  take  care  of  him  any  longer,  his  father 
rejected  the  burden,  and  his  mother  never  gave  him  a  thought.  The 
first  words  his  aunt  said  were — "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take 
charge  of  him."  Picture  such  a  crisis  in  a  child's  life;  the  child 
remembered  that  despairing  moment  to  the  end  of  his  days.  How- 
ever, this  utter  isolation  from  human  sympathies  lasted  but  a  moment; 
the  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  embraced  the  poor  little  abandoned 
human  creaturo  with  a  vow  to  act  as  its  mother,  which  promise  was 
religiously  kept.  She  was  a  good  woman,  a  political  enthusiast,  and 
always  interested  in  new  discoveries  and  the  progress  of  industry ; 
and  from  her  the  young  Beranger  gained  the  first  real  elements  of 
his  future  incorruptibility  and  unselfishness  of  character.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Terror  she  took  him  to  see  some  prisoners,  in  order  to 
familiarize  his  mind  with  the  dangers  to  which  even  honest  men  are 
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exposed  in  times  of  political  disturbance.  This  was  not  done  to  deter 
him  from  acting  according  to  his  conscience,  but  to  strengthen  him 
in  SO' doing ;  and  the  lesson  was  not  lost. 

The  boy  soon  became  intensely  interested  in  political  eYenta. 
When  he  heard  the  cannon  proclaiming  the  recapture  of  Toulon  as 
one  of  the  yictories  of  tbe  republic  against  the  allied  armies,  liis  heart 
beat  BO  yiolentlj,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  to  recover  breath. 
And  at  sixty  years  old,  at  a  time,  too,  when  political  enthusiasm  was 
well-nigh  extinct,  he  still  preserved  this  patriotic  exaltation  of  feeling, 
which  he  had  expressed  under  every  possible  form  in  a  multitude  of 
songs.  Patriotism  was  the  leading  element  of  his  character,  his  one 
master-passion ;  and  it  shines  clearly  like  a  star  above  the  epicurean 
idleness,  into  which  he  acknowledges  his  tendency  to  fall.  We  see 
this  patriotic  sentiment  in  action  in  his  judgment  of  Yoltaire.  His 
firiends  were  astonished  at  his  want  of  general  appreciation  of  Yol- 
taire, which  was  in  seeming  contradiction  to  an  expressed  admiration 
for  his  rSle  of  reformer  and  his  fertile  and  powerful  genius.  The 
fact  was,  that  B^ranger  could  not  get  over  Yoltaire's  outrageous 
poem  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  whom  he  himself  idoKzed  as  his  country's 
divinity,  and  whom  he  had  made  an  object  of  worship  from  his  chQd- 
hood !  The  following  anecdote,  which  relates  to  the  time  when  our 
poet  was  twelve  years  old,  will  show,  nevertheless,  that  Yoltaire  had 
not  been  without  influence  upon  him.  While  living  at  F6ronne  with 
his  aunt,  a  great  storm  arose,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
In  such  cases  his  aunt  was  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the  house  with 
holy  water,  as  a  preservative  from  danger.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
storm  the  boy  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  when  a  bolt  fell  dose 
to  him  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  completely  asphyxiated.  A 
thick  smoke  filled  the  house,  the  interior  of  which  was  damaged  and 
the  gable  cracked.  His  aunt  seeing  him  apparently  dead,  forgot 
her  own  fears,  and  carried  him  out  into  the  air  and  the  rain.  After 
a  while  he  came  to  life  again,  and  the  first  words  he  addressed  to  his 
aunt  were : — Well,  what's  the  good  of  your  holy  water  P  " 

In  addition  to  being  blessed  with  au  original  and  enthusiastic 
aunt,  B^ranger  in  his  youth  had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  an 
original  and  enthusiastic  schoolmaster.  M.  de  Bellenglise  was 
a  fervent  disciple  of  Sousseau,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Bevolution.  After  being  a  member  of  the  Assetnhlse  Ugitlatite^  he 
returned  to  F^ronne,  and  established  some  primary  free  schools  on  a 
new  plan,  and  one  which  M.  B^ranger,  when  sixty  years  old,  deems 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.   The  schools  were  based  on  the 
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principle  of  the  scholars  disciplining  themselves.   These  bojs,  none 
of  whom  were  much  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  elected  among  them- 
sdres  jadidal,  municipal,  and  military  officers.  They  had  also  a  dub, 
the  ieanem  of  which  attracted  a  crowd  of  yillagers.   As  for  their 
stodies,  Latin  was  banished,  although  the  founder  was  a  learned 
Latinist;  bnt  public  speaking  was  taught,  and  the  singing  of  repub- 
lican songs  was  encouraged.   Young  B^ranger  became  president  of 
tiie  club,  and  there  came  a  time  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  Maximilien  Bobeepierre.    Putting  aside  the  entrance  of 
mere  children  into  the  region  of  serious  politics,  and  the  scant  care 
given  to  their  more  suitable  studies,  which  imperfections  he  considers 
to  be  due  to  the  revolutionary  effervescence  of  the  time,  Beranger 
deems  this  plan  of  education  the  soundest  one  possible  for  producing 
dtiiens  in  a  country  where  election  would  be  the  sole  pivot  of 
government.    "  Do  our  great  educational  establishments,"  he  asks, 
''produce  anything  save  a  few  MovanU^  and  a  number  of  scholars  P  of 
men,  do  they  give  birth  to  a  large  number  P  as  to  what  citizens  they 
produce,  we  need  not  ask."    The  writer  has  seen  in  this  country 
a  school  which  was  worked  on  somewhat  similar  principles  to  those 
ntmed  above.    The  school  was  but  a  small  private  one,  but  it 
constituted  a  sufficiently  large  republic  for  the  boys  to  elect  from 
unongst  themselves  those  who  should  preside  over  various  depart- 
ments of  their  work.   One  boy,  delegated  for  the  purpose,  made 
himself  responsible  for  stationery,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  it 
out  when  required ;  another  had  charge  of  certain  books ;  a  president 
ofthedasses  was  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order  during  the 
pracribed  hours ;  to  another  boy  was  entrusted  the  office  of  bringing 
before  the  notice  of  the  head-master,  and  originator  of  the  scheme, 
Any  serious  suggestion  of  the  school.    So  far  as  we  could  see,  the 
organization  worked  exceedingly  well ;  the  boys  by  no  means  looked 
opon  their  appointments  as  a  jest,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  was 
engendered  which  seemed  to,  give  an  air  of  reality  to  school-life,  and 
to  promote  an  interest  in  the  woric  and  advancement  of  the  school, 
wch  as  the  ordinary  school-boy,  careless  about  rules  and  hostile  to 
•ttthority,  would  scorn  to  own.   These  boys,  although  really  caring 
for  their  work,  could  by  no  means  by  the  average  school-boy,  con- 
temptuous of  novelties,  or  even  by  Macaulay's  miraculous  school-boy, 
be  justly  denominated    muffs ; "  nor  as  regards  their  master,  whose 
ADcestors  may  be  found  in  any  history  of  Europe,  who  had  himself 
been  round  the  world  and  knew  some  dozen  of  its  languages,  was  he 
anywise  liable  to  be  called  a  <^  duffer."   However,  with  regard  to 
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the  London  School,  suddenly,  as  rare  tilings  will,  it  vanished,*'  for 
its  master  was  called  awaj  to  other  duties ;  we  have  neverthelera 
always  retained  an  interest  in  the  idea  of  such  a  juvenile  and  novel 
republic.  In  like  manner,  the  foundation  of  M.  ^e  Bellenglise  soon 
came  to  an  end— the  village  understood  it  not,  and  hooted  at  it. 
Says  Beranger,  "  Woe  to  the  superior  man  condemned  to  live  in  a 
small  town,  especially  if  he  has  been  born  there.  The  smallest 
inconvenience  for  him  is  to  find  there  no  one  who  comprehends  him  : 
folly  and  jealousy  set  to  work  to  raise  up  enemies  against  bim." 
This  M.  de  Bellenglise  certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  superior  man ; 
— "F^uelon  turned  republican,*'  Beranger  calls  him.  And  the  school- 
master had  the  affectionate  nature  and  brotherly  kindness  which 
were  suited  to  his  views.  When  he  walked  out,  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  little  dogs,  which  he  would  carry  in  turn  if  they  found  the  way 
too  long.  At  his  home  were  bowers  of  flowering  plants,  and  a  whole 
colony  of  singing  birds.  He  was  an  advanced  student  of  science, 
and  an  appreciator  of  every  art.  He  had  but  to  say  let  these  little 
ones  come  to  me,"  for  them  to  flock  to  him  at  once.  He  died  presi. 
dent  of  a  criminal  court,  where  he  signalized  himsdf  by  sympathizing 
with  the  poor 'even  though  he  had  to  condemn  them,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  the  injustice  and  inutility  of  capital  punishment. 
Thus,  although  we  should  have  found  the  young  Beranger,  at  nine 
years  old,  a  veritable  gamin  with  the  free  run  of  the  streets  of  Paris, 
we  may  see  that  afterwards  he  was  subjected  to  more  harmonious 
and  fostering  influences.  . 

After  remaining  at  school  a  short  time,  Beranger  entered  a  printing- 
office,  and  during  his  stay  there,  began  to  practise  verse  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  lines  of  the  same  length  and  tacking  rhymes  to 
them.  And  the  proper  length  of  the  lines  was  ensured,  not  by  any 
system  of  metre,  of  which  Beranger  at  this  time  had  no  idea,  but  by 
regulating  them  by  means  of  the  size  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  written.  Whilst  Beranger  wac^  being  fed  with  republican 
maxims  by  his  aunt,  his  father  was  being  arrested  as  a  federalist. 
When  he  was  released  from  prison,  he  went  to  see  his  son,  and  was 
much  scandalized  to  find  him  furnished  with  opinions  so  contrary  to 
his  own.  He  expected  to  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  convert  him 
back  again  to  a  royalist  faith,  but  he  found  that  neither  his  sermons 
nor  his  caresses  produced  any  effect  upon  the  boy.  Then  he  turned 
to  have  it  out  with  his  sister,  beginning  with  the  accusation  that  he 
found  his  son  "  gangrened  with  Jacobinism !"  "  Say  rather  nourished 
with  republicanism,"  responded  the  patient  aunt;  and  a  long 
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diacusrion  followed  in  which  she  gained  a  victory.  The  father's 
notion  was  to  procure  for  his  son  an  appointment,  as  page  at  court, 
so  soon  as  the  Bourbons  should  return,  which  restoration  he  expected 
would  come  to  pass  in  six  months.  "  Make  him  a  lacquej,"  said  the 
aunt, — "  take  care  he  does  not  sing  the  Marseillaise  in  the  palace." 
Nearly  twenty  years  after  this  conversation,  and  before  Waterloo, 
not  a  Bourbon  but  a  Napoleon  might  have  been  heard  humming 
balf-amased  as  he  walked  Oh !  Oh !  Ah !  Ah !  Quel  bon  petit  roi 
c'^tait  lA!"  The  words  are  from  "Le  Eoi  d'Yvetot,"  which  is  perhaps 
the  roost  popular  of  all  B^ranger's  widely-known  songs.  The  boy  at 
fifteen  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Paris,  where  the  latter  entered  upon 
a  series  of  financial  operations.  The  young  B^ranger  soon  discovered 
that  bis  father  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  guide ;  and  this  know- 
ledge on  his  part  stimulated  his  growth,  and  brought  him  to  an 
early  maturity  of  judgment.  He  became,  too,  with  his  father,  an  able 
financier,  and  while  engaged  in  the  necessary  work  of  his  avocation 
the  future  poet  developed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  calculation,  a 
sudden  gift  of  mathematical  genius,  which  could  produce  wonderful 
results  without  recourse  being  necessary  to  any  of  the  established 
rul^.  This  conjunction  in  the  same  individual  of  mathematics  and 
poetry  may  seem  a  curious  one,  but  such  a  combination  of  faculties 
is  not  so  rare  as  might  be  supposed.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with 
an  individual  who  possesses  together  with  an  exquisite  melody  of 
verse  a  natural  genius  for  the  higher  mathematics.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Dr.  Sylvester,  who  recently  published  a  volume  on  the  subject, 
poetry,  as  regards  all  but  its  spirit,  is  but  a  branch  of  mathematics. 

Whilst  in  Paris,  Beranger  senior  engaged  in  further  Boyalist 
conspiracies,  and  his  son  bad  to  carry  to  the  conspirators  the  gold 
which  had  arrived  from  London  for  their  use.  He  revenged  himself 
for  this  by  making  epigrams  upon  these  effeminate  and  comfortable 
conspirators,  and  with  so  just  an  aim  that  even  his  father  allowed 
himself  to  be  amused  by  the  attacks  upon  his  party. 

One  of  the  Boyalist  partisans  being  interested  in  the  young  man, 
wliose  father  had  supplicated  him  to  cure  him  of  his  Bepublican 
views,  interested  himself  in  giving  him  a  long  account  of  the  history 
of  that  mysterious  iudividuol  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Iron 
Mask.'*  He  was,  so  said  the  old  conspirator,  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  his  birth  had  been  kept  secret 
for  a  time  for  political  reasons,  and  for  so  long  that  it  could  not  be 
afterwards  established.  He  was,  nevertheless,  the  rightful  heir, 
instead  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  descendants  were  the  legitimate 
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owners  of  the  throne,  instead  of  the  brsnch  which  for  so  long  had 
occupied  it,  and  which  was  styled  by  Stranger's  infornuoity  a  family 
of  conspirators.  The  true  heir  to  the  crown  was  said  to  be  a  gentle- 
man bearing  the  name  of  Yemon,  who  inhabited  a  cMUeau  in  Brittany, 
where  several  of  his  faithful  subjects  were  wont  to  resort.  On  the 
next  occasion  of  the  term  "  legitimate  masters  *'  being  brought  up, 
Btranger  brings  out  this  wonderful  story  of  the  Iron  Mask  **  before 
his  father  and  a  number  of  Eoyalists.  What  folly  !  *'  cried  his 
father ;  but  he  was  confounded  when  he  learned  that  the  story  came 
from  the  old  gentleman  whom  he  had  supplicated  to  cure  his  son  of 
"  rSpuhlicanime.** 

In  1798,  the  house  of  Btranger  senior  failed  through  his  extra- 
ragance,  and  his  son,  then  eighteen,  who  lived  in  a  little  garret^  where 
snow  and  rain  found  means  of  entrance,  set  himself  to  study  seriously 
tho  rules  of  language  and  of  practical  construction.  It  is  strange 
that,  beginning  in  this  way,  he  should  afterwards  prove  the  most 
spontaneous  and  musical  of  song-writers. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  Btranger,  true  Bepublican 
as  he  was,  welcomed  him  as  the  only  saviour  of  France,  being  the 
possessor  of  a  strong  will  which  would  tie  together  the  weak,  wan- 
dering threads  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  which  fluttered 
in  every  breeze.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
predicting  to  his  father  the  future  elevation  of  the  conqueror.  He 
looked  to  Napoleon  as  the  sole  means  for  reducing  anarchy  to  law, 
elevating  weakness  to  strength — uncertainty  into  certainty.  Our 
own  times  give  us  painful  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  average 
French  mind  under  political  trials.  Beranger  had  a  childish,  though 
a  far  from  foolish,  disgust  at  the  practice  of  the  Consular  government 
of  borrowing  for  the  titles  of  its  functions  and  establishments  words 
first  made  use  of  by  Greece  and  Eome.  Let  the  new  world  find  its 
own  words,  he  thought ;  there  was  an  ample  supply  available.  He 
detested  routine  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  the  dragging  in  of 
such  words  as  consuls,  tribunes,  prefects,  prytaneums,  lyceums,  and 
the  like.  From  the  mixture  which  we  have  made  of  ancient  and 
modern,"  says  he,  "is  bom  a  civilization  of  pieces  and  morsels—a 
harlequin  jacket,  which  happily  begins  to  show  signs  of  falling  into 
tatters."  B^ranger's  judgment  ofithe  great  Napoleon  is  noteworthy. 
He  appreciates  his  genius;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  look- 
ing upon  him  often  as  a  schoolman,  and  narrowed  by  scholasticism; 
as  the  last— and,  perhaps,  the  greatest— of  men  of  the  old  world,  which 
he  was  ambitious  to  re-makoi  but  always  after  his  own  method. 
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''Alas!"  says  B^ranger,  ''nothiDg  brings  misforhine  like  s^nying 
against  a  new  world :  Napoleon  saccombed  to  the  task."  And  we 
may  saj  of  his  nephew,  that  he,  too,  Btrove  against  the  new  world,  and 
nerer  understood  it  suMcientlj  well  to  harmonize  it. 

B^ranger,  in  his  garret  on  the  sixth  floor,  withoat  money,  without 
certain  futore,  was  much  happier  for  his  father's  failure.-  He  was 
released  from  a&irs  which  wrought  opposition  to  his  sentiments  and 
tastes.  To  lire  alone ;  to  make  Yerses  at  his  ease^such  was  his 
ideal  of  felicity.  His  first  compositions  were  long  and  elaborate ; 
and,  as  they  brought  him  no  return,  his  life,  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  was  one  of  great  hardship.  At  length,  in  1804,  he  was  able 
to  bring  his  work  before  the  notice  of  M.  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
showed  him  much  kindness,  and  enabled  him  to  receive  through  the 
Institute  a  yearly  sum  which  protected  him  against  starvation.  In 
one  of  his  poems  were  the  lines — 

"  Le  soleil  voit,  da  haut  dea  votUa  ^teraelles. 
Passer  daaa  les  paUis  des  families  Doayelles ; 
Families  et  palais,  il  verra  tout  p^rir." 

M.  Lucien  Buonaparte  praised  the  compositions  none  the  less  for 
iheir  containing  these  lines,  which  our  own  days  have  verified  over 
again.  B^ranger  also  attempted  a  comedy,  entitled  The  Herma- 
phrodites," in  which  he  satirized  the  effeminate  men  of  the  aneien 
rSgime,  and  the  women  who  affected  masculinity.  But  he  discovered, 
at  length,  that  the  Drama  was  not  his  vocation,  but  that  in  elegance, 
and  music,  and  finish  of  smaller  poems  lay  his  real  power. 

After  the  Bestoration,  when  M.  Lucien  Buonaparte  was  in  exile, 
B^ranger  made  attempts  to  express  public  recognition  of  what  he 
owed  him ;  but  he  was  unable  to  get  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
brought  before  the  world. 

B^ranger  received  an  influence  which  aided  his  development  into 
a  writer  of  songs  by  his  visits  to  P^ronne.  There  he  was  always  made 
welcome  by  a  crowd  of  old  friends ;  a  village  banquet  was  got  up ; 
and  these  banquets  received  life  from  his  songs,  which  were  often 
improvised  for  the  occasion.  The  songs  belonging  to  this  period  are 
charming  compositions,  containing  a  strange  mixture  of  pathos  and 
gaiety.  Beranger's  gaiety  is  such  that  it  "  offends  not  sadness" ; 
his  pathos  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  subdued,  but  deep,  feeling 
which  pervades  some  of  Thackeray's  poems,  which  illustrate  the  same 
strange  union  of  conviviality,  thoughtfulness,  and  pain. 

B^ranger  soon  developed  his  poetic  faculty;  not  following  the  rules 
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of  others,  but  making  laws  of  his  own.  His  taste  showed  hiin  that 
Pindaricks  and  odes  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  day;  and  so,  he  set  himself  to  write  songs.  He  always  paid  high 
regard  to  form  in  Terse,  deeming  the  framework  for  one's  ideas  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  by  the  invention  of 
these  frameworks,  says  he,  that  a  poet's  genius  ought  to  signalize 
itself.  He  has  no  admiration  for  the  princess  of  the  fairy-tale,  whoso 
mouth  could  not  open  without  there  coming  from  it  a  torrent  of 
pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds ;  but  says,  with  regard  to  her,  Poor 
Princess ! "  *^  Nothing  illuminates,"  he  says  also,  "  like  the  flame  of 
manuscripts  that  one  has  the  courage  to  throw  on  the  Are."  He  kept 
only  a  quarter  of  his  compositions,  and,  in  his  old  age,  was  sensible 
of  having  kept  too  much.  Victor  Hugo  is  looked  upon  as  leader  of 
the  war  of  romanticism  against  classicism  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
Beranger  comes  before  him  in  that  respect.  A  conversation  which 
he  had  with  an  academician  poet  will  well  illustrate  his  creed.  The 
academician,  with,  perhaps,  some  superciliousness,  inquired  of  the 
young  poet :  "  The  sea,  for  example ;  if  you  were  to  speak  of  the  sea, 
what  would  you  say?"  I  should  say  *the  sea,'  quite  simply," 
answered  Beranger.  "  What !  "  retorted  the  startled  academician, 
"  Neptune,  Thetis,  Amphitrite,  Nereus :  out  of  mere  wantonness, 
do  you  cut  out  all  that  ?  "  "  Verily,  I  do,"  answered  the  young 
original,  and  he  was  quite  right.  His  notion  on  this  point  may  be 
paralleled  with  that  given  above  on  the  subject  of  styling  modern 
political  functions  by  names  that  belonged  to  ancient  ones. 

When  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  B^ranger's  fame  as  a  song-writer 
began  to  spread.  The  "5<h  cTTveM"  was  circulated  in  manuscript, 
mutism  being  the  order  of  the  day:  this  did  not  prevent  its  circula- 
tion being  a  large  one.  The  "  Queux''  and  the  "  Grande  Orgie''  had 
also  an  immense  run.  It  is  astonishing  what  shafts  of  satire,  what 
touches  of  pathos,  what  sparkles  of  wit,  what  words  of  wisdom,  what 
sublimity,  as  well  as  intoxicated  epicureanism,  Beranger  can  hide 
beneath  the  gay  melody,  and  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  song.  Often, 
from  time  to  time,  he  refused  lucrative  appointments,  preferring  to 
remain  poor  in  order  that  ho  might  be  wholly  unbiassed  in  his  views, 
and  free  at  any  moment  to  embody  a  popular  enthusiasm,  or  to 
strengthen  a  popular  sentiment  by  means  of  a  song.  He  was  always 
ready  with  sympathy  or  support  for  his  darling  people,  suffering 
willingly  the  dangers  and  imprisonments  in  which  his  sincerity 
involved  him.  He  attacked  the  Eestoration,  we  are  told,  from  three 
points.    With  the  war  song  he  stigmatized  the  disgraceful  peace 
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which  the  monarchy  had  concluded  with  the  outaide  nationa ;  he 
excited  againat  it  the  Bonapartiat  party,  and  tormented  in  the 
Bcabbard  the  swords  which  were  irritated  at  being  idle.  In  the 
philoflophic  aong  he  attacked  the  religions  side  of  the  Bestoration,  and 
reiiyed  the  Yoltairianism  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Bonsseanism,  which 
surviTed  the  great  drama  of  the  Bevolution.  He  was,  however,  far 
from  being  an  irreligious  man  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  Le  Dieu 
dee  bonnes  gens  in  whom  he  confided  during  his  whole  life,  is  far 
from  an  evil  deity  to  follow.  With  the  democratic  song  he  attacked 
the  monarchical  principle,  and  excited  the  euthusiasms  of  ardent 
young  manhood.  He  drew  together  the  yarious  shades  of  revolntion- 
ary  creeds,  and  delivered  battle  courageously  against  the  monarchy 
of  the  right  divine.  As  well  as  a  definite  political  aim,  B^ranger  always 
kept  before  him  the  idea  of  an  immense  social  revolution.  He  used  his 
faculty  of  insight  to  show  the  people  how  they  might  be  happy,  and 
he  marked  with  a  most  caustic  pen  all  those  that  oppressed  them. 
He  was,  as  he  styles  himself,  "  less  a  man  of  doctrines  than  a  man  of 
instinct  and  sentiment ;  and  by  nature  a  republican." 

We  append  a  few  specimens  of  Beranger*8  lyrics. 

The  folio wiog  is  a  translation  of  the  delicate  and  pathetic  piece 
entitled : — 

LES  SOUVENIRS  DU  PEUPLE.  RUSTIC  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Osr  pariera  de  sa  gloire 
Sotu  le  cbanme  bien  longteropa. 
L'  bnmble  toit  dans  cioquaote  ans, 
Ne  ooonaltra  plus  d*aatre  hiitoite. 

YiendroDt  les  vUlageoifi, 
Dire  alors  k  quelqae  Yieillo  : 
Par  det  r^to  d'aatrefoU, 
M^re,  abi^gei  ootre  TeiUe. 
Bieo,  dit^D,  qu*il  doqb  ait  nui, 
Le  people  encore  le  r^v^e, 

Oai,  le  r^v^. 
— Pariez-Dona  de  loi,  grand'mbre ; 

Paries-DooB  de  lui. 

Mee  enfaoif,  dans  oe  Tillage, 
Suivi  de  roie,  il  passa. 
Voilb  bten  longterops  de  ^ : 
Je  Teoais  d'entrer  en  manage. 
X  pied  grim  pant  le  coteau 
(Hi  pour  voir  je  m*^tais  mise. 
II  avait  petit  obapeaa 
Avec  reaingote  grise. 
Prte  de  Ini  je  me  trooblai ; 
II  me  dit :  Bon  iour,  ma  cblrei 

Bonjoar,  ma  cb^re. 
— Tous  a  parl^  grand*mbre ! 

II  Tont  a  parl^. 


Beneatq  tbe  cottage  roof-tree  old 
Long,  long  bit  fame  sball  Uit^ 
Wben  balf  a  centnry  it  past, 

No  greater  tale  iball  tbere  be  told. 
And  tbere  tbe  villagers  sball  come 

To  wbile  away  the  evening  bonr. 
Exclaiming  "  Gnuidame,  tell  us  some 

Old  story  of  the  Emperor. 

He  may  have  wrought  tbe  nation's  ill 
And  yet  we  love  his  name. 

Tell  us  of  him  still,  Grandame, 
Tell  us  of  him  still." 


With  kings  around  him,  in  bis  pride. 
Through  here  I  saw  him  go ; 
Tis  many,  many  years  ago, — 

Wben  I  was  just  a  bride. 
To^see  him  well,  as  past  be  sped, 
I  put  me  in  his  way. 

He  wore  a  low  bat  on  his  bead 
And  an  overcoat  of  grey, 
And  I  felt  frighten*d  as  he  came  ; 

But  "Good  day,  my  dear,"  said  be. 

My  denr,"  said  he.  [dame, 

—"And  did  be  speak  to  thee,  Gran- 
And  did  }je  upeak  to  thee  ?  ** 
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L'an  d'apr^  moi,  panm  femmei 
A  Paris  ^tant  on  joor, 
Je  le  Tifl  aveo  sa  ooiir : 
II 16  rendaii  k  Notra-Dame. 
Tons  lei  oobois  ^taieDt  contents ; 
On  admirait  ion  cortege. 
GliAoan  disait :  Quel  beau  temps  I 
Le  oiel  toojonrs  le  prot6ge. 
Son  soartre  6talt  bien  douz. 
D*nn  fils  Dien  le  rendait  p^re, 

Le  reodait  pfere,  [mbre  1 

—Quel  bean  jonr  poor  vons,  grand'- 

Qoel  beao  jour  poor  toos  1 

Mais,  qoaod  la  paovre  Champagne 
Fut  en  prole  auz  strangers, 
Loi,  bravant  tons  les  dangen^ 
Semblait  seol  tenir  la  campagne. 
Un  soir,  tout  comme  anjonrd'hol, 
J*entends  frapper  k  la  porte. 
J'ouvre.  Bon  Dieu !  c'^tait  lui, 
Suivi  d'one  faible  escorte. 
II  s'aMeoit  oHl  me  Toilk. 
S*^riant :  Oh !  qnelle  goerre  1 

Oh  !  quelle  guerre ! 
— n  s'est  assis  Ik,  grand'm^re  1 

11  s'est  assis  Ik ! 

J*ai  faim,  dit-il ;  et  bien  Tito 
Je  sera  fHquette  et  pain  bis ; 
Puis  11  B^he  ses  habits  ; 
Mdme    dormir  le  feu  Tin? ite. 
An  r^Teily  Toyant  mes  pleurs, 
II  me  dit :  Bonne  esp^ranoe ! 
Je  cours,  de  tons  ses  malheurs. 
Sous  Paris,  Tenger  la  France. 
II  part ;  et,  oomme  un  tr^r, 
J*ai  depuis  gardtf  son  Terre, 

Gartltf  son  Terre. 
— ^Yous  TaTei  encore,  grand'm^  I 

Vous  I'aTes  encore ! 

Le  Toici. — Mais  k  sa  perte 
Le  h^roB  fut  entnind, 
Lui,  qu'un  pape  a  oouronn^, 
Est  mort  dans  une  lie  dterte. 
Longtemps  auoun  ne  I'a  cm ; 
On  disait :  U  Ta  paraitre  ; 
Par  mer  11  eat  aocouru ; 
L'^transer  ra  Toir  son  msttre. 
Quand  d'erreur  on  nous  tira, 
Ma  douleur  fut  bien  am^re ! 

Fut  bien  am^re  1 
— Dieu  Tons  b^nir%  grand'm^re, 

Dieu  Tous  b^nira. 


A  twelremonth  bter  'twas  my 

In  town  to  spend  a  day, 

And  then  I  saw  him  twe  his  way 
To  Notra-Dame  in  state ; 

And  as  the  bright  procession  mored, 

And  eveiy  heart  was  light. 
We  said  the  rery  weather  provad 

Him  HeaTen*s  faTourite. 
Aod  Oh  his  smile  was  sweet  to  see, 

So  prood  to  own  a  parenVs  nama, 
A  parent's  name. 
— "  That  was  a  day  for  thee,  Grandame, 
That  was  a  day  for  theew" 

But  when  our  country,  wide  and  far. 
Was  ravaged  by  the  stranger. 
He,  braYing  every  danger, 

Seem'd  alone  to  wage  the  war. 

One  night,  iust  such  a  night  as  this, 
One  knock  d  my  window-pane ; 

I  open'd — Heavens!  the  knock  was  his. 
And  Oh,  how  scant  his  train ! 
He  sat  where  I  am  sitting  now. 

He  said,  "  Oh  war  of  shame, 

"  Oh  war  of  shame.**         [dame ! 

— '*  Where  thou  art  sitting  now,  Gran- 
Where  thou  art  sitting  now  1 " 

He  ask'd  for  food,  and  swift  I  hied 

To  serve  him  wine  and  bread  ; 

He  dried  his  clothes,  he  bent  his  head 
In  sleep,  by  this  fireside  ; 

And  when  he  woke,  I  was  in  tears. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  he 
'^I  fipeed  from  all  its  woes  and  fears 

To  set  our  country  free." 

IVe  kept  the  glass,  the  very  same 
Which  I  before  him  set. 

Before  him  set. 
— "  Oh  yes,  you  have  it  yet,  GraadamSi 
Oh  yes,  yon  have  it  yet." 

Ay !  Here  it  is ;  but  siruok  by  fate. 

And  down  to  ruin  drawn. 

The  pope-crown'd  hero  died  upon 
An  island  desolate. 

Long,  long  the  tale  we  all  denied ; 

We  said,  *'  He*ll  come  again ; 
Once  more  he'll  cross  the  surging  tide, 

From  France  to  purge  the  stain." 

And  when  at  last  we  knew  him  dead. 
How  deep  our  woe  became, 

Our  woe  became.  [dams^ 
— "  God's  blessing  on  thine  head,  Gian- 
God's  bleinng  on  thine  head  1 " 


There  is  always  a  channiog  lilting  effect  in  Stranger,  which  no 
poet  has  ever  excelled.   Some  of  his  lighter  songs  depend  so  much 
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upon  this  qnaliiy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  them 
idequatelj  in  another  tongne.  Their  gaietj  and  Torre  depend  upon 
the  subtle  juxtaposition  of  those  little  singing  syllables  that  the 
French  tongue  so  abounds  in.  The  attempt  to  bring  some  stanza 
of  B^ranger's  into  English,  would  be  like  trying  to  represent  on  the 
pianoforte,  the  melodious  notes  of  the  nightingale.  The  following  is 
a  rendwing  of  a  lyric,  "  Les  Hirondelles."  Some  soldiers  of  the 
African  army  of  France,  taken  prisoners  by  the  Arabs,  were  wont 
to  meet  together  in  the  evenings  to  sing  it;  but,  poor  captives, 
they  could  rarely  get  to  the  end  of  the  stanzas  without  tears,  so 
vividly  did  the  words  present  before  their  memories  their  distant 
home. 


LES  HIRONDELLES. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 


C\mr  aa  rWage  dn  Maure, 
Un  guerrier,  ooarb6  sous  ses  fen, 
Dimii:  J«  rooa  reroia  encore^ 
Oiaeauz  ennemiB  des  hiveri. 
Hirondelle^  que  resp^rance 
Suit  jasqu'en  cet  brtUanii  dimats,'* 
Saoi  dcute  toiu  quittez  la  France : 
De  mon  pays  ne  me  parlea-voos  past 


A  SOLDIEB  by  fierce  Arab  bands 
Made  captive,  and  bent  'neath  his 
chains, 

Cried,  *'  O  birds,  whom  chill  winter  to 
shun, 

Nature  guides,  I  behold  you  again. 
Ye  swallowF,  whom  hope  never  leaves. 
Though  to  ibis  burning  dime  you 
may  come,  sped, 
From  France  without  doubt  ye  are 
Do  you  bring  me  no  message  from 
home? 


Depnis  trois  ans  je  tous  conjure, 
De  m'apporter  un  souvenir 
Du  Tallon  oil  ma  Tie  obscure 
Se  ber(ait  d'un  doux  avenir. 
An  detour  d*une  eau  qui  chemine 
A  flots  purs,  sous  des  frais  lilas, 
Voos  area  vu  noire  diamine : 
De  ce  yallon  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  f 


"I  have  pray'd  you  thrice,  year  after 
year,  [to  bring, 

On  your  wings  some  remembrance 
Of  that  vale  where  my  childhood  obscure 
Hoped  sweet  summer  while  tasting 
sweet  spring. 
By  the  bend  of  the  streamlet  that  takes 
Through  the  bowers  of  sweet  lilac 
its  way, 

Ye  doubtless  our  hamlet  have  seen, — 
Have  you  nought  of  that  hamlet  to 
say! 


L'une  de  vous  pent-^tre  est  n^ 
An  toil  oh  j'ai  re^u  le  jour; 
Li^  d*une  mfere  infortun^ 
Vous  «vez  dtL  plaindre  Tanunir. 
Mourante,  elle  croit  k  toute  heure 
Entendre  le  bruit  de  roes  pas ; 
EUe  ^ooute,  et  puis  elle  pleure : 
De  ton  amour  ae  me  parles-vous  pas  f 


Some  of  you  may  perhaps  have  been 
fledffed  [bom, 
'Neath  the  roof  under  which  I  was 
May  have  learnt,  before  making  your 
flight, 

With  my  desolate  mother  to  mourn, 
Who  is  longing,  ere  dying,  to  hear 

The  step  of  the  son  loved  so  well. 
Is  listening  and  weeping  in  turn, — 

Have  you  nought  of  that  mother  to 
iellt 
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Mb  sosar  est-elle  maii^  1 
Ayei-vous  vn  do  nos  gar^os 
La  foule,  aux  noces  oonvi^, 
La  c^^brer  dani  leurt  chansona  ? 
Et  068  oompagnoDs  du  jeane  Age 
Qui  m'ont  turn  dans  les  oombaiiy 
Ont-ils  reyu  tons  le  Tillaee  ? 
De  tant  d'anus  ne  me  parlez-Toas  pas  ? 


Sur  leurs  corpa  I'^trangier,  peututre, 
Da  vallon  reprend  le  tmeinin  ; 
SoQB  mon  chaame  il  oommaode  en 
maitre; 

De  ma  soear  il  trouble  lliymen. 
Poor  moi  plua  de  m^re  qui  prie, 
Et  partoot  dee  fen  ici-bas. 
Hirondellea  de  ma  patrie,  [pas  t 

De  see  malheurs  ne  me  parlez-yoaa 


*'And  my  eister,  slie  may  haye  been 
wed; 

Haye  you  seen,  of  our  neigbbours 
the  throng  i 
Assembled  the  bridal  to  graee, 

Aud  to  greet  her  with  jubibuit  aong  T 
And  my  playmates  of  old,  they  who 
march'd 

With  me  to  the  war,  glad  and  bold« 
Are  tbey  back  in  our  viUage  again  ! 
Is  there  nought  of  them  idl  to  be  told  ? 

*'  0*er  their  oorsee  our  valley  perhaps 

May  be  trod  by  the  feet  of  our  foes  ; 
They  may  rule  o'er  the  land  of  my  birth , 

May  be  troubling  my  sister's  repose. 
I  may  have  no  mother  to  pray. 

No  hope  past  this  chain  here  below ; 
O  swallows,  ye  birds  of  my  home. 

Can  you  not  even  tell  me  its  woe  ?" 


The  following  is  a  version  bj  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most  originnl 
and  striking  of  Beranger's  chansons.  His  simplicity  of  diction  is  so 
subtle — BO  treacherous,  it  might  be  said — that  a  translator  can 
rarelj  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  caught  the  full  meaning  expressed 
in  the  graceful  and  fluent  lines.  Les  Etoiles  qui  filent,"  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  lovers  of  Beranger ;  and  no  one  who  has  onco 
read  it  in  the  original,  can  ever  lose  the  memory  of  its  exquisite 
charms.  The  present  rendering  is  submitted  with  some  trepidatiou, 
lest  the  pellucid  and  sparkling  stream  of  the  original  should  have 
become  somewhat  muddied  in  its  new  channel. 


TH£  STAB  THA.T  fADfiS. 

"Shepherd,  thou  sayst  a  star  of  ours 

Doth  rule  our  day  from  its  bright  skies.*' 
"  Yes,  child !  but  hung  in  misty  bowers. 

The  night  conceals  it  from  our  eyes." 

Shepherd,  *tis  deemed  on  those  blue  shades, 

Bhymes  thou  dost  read  and  canst  betray! 
What  is  this  starry  spark  that  fades. 

That  faints  and  fades  and  wanes  away  P  " 

My  child,  a  mortal  then  expires ; 
Quick  falls  his  orb  from  out  the  throng, 
'Mid  friends  whom  festive  joy  inspires, 
This  man  was  drinking,  with  a  song. 
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Serene  he  sleeps  in  windless  glades. 
Midmost  the  vines  that  fired  his  laj.'* 

"Lo,  yet  another  star  that  fades. 
That  faints  and  fails  and  wanes  awaj ! " 

"My  child,  mark  this,  how  fair  and  pure ! 

Symbol  of  one  all  dowered  with  charms : 
Light-hearted  girl,  with  sweet  faith  sure, 

She's  borne  to  tenderest  lover's  arms. 
Flowers  deck  her  nuptial  brows  in  braids. 

The  marriage  feast  is  held  to  day." 
"Lo,  yet  another  star  that  fades, 

That  faints  and  fails  and  dies  away ! " 

''That  is,  my  son,  the  rushing  sphere 
Of  a  grand  potentate  new  born. 

The  cradle  lying  empty  here. 
Fine  gold  and  purples  did  adorn. 

Those  who  by  poisoned  words  persuade, 
Vied  each  his  daintiest  food  purvey." 
Another  star,  behold !  doth  fade. 
Doth  faint  and  fail  and  wane  away." 

"  My  child,  see  what  a  baneful  sheen  ! 

Star  of  a  favourite  'twas,  who  rose 
In  pompous  ministerial  mien, 
'  When  he  had  sported  with  our  woes. 
Those  who  this  fragile  god  obeyed. 

His  portrait  straightway  hid  from  day." 

Lo,  yet  another  star  see  fade. 

See  faint  and  fail  and  wane  away!" 

"My  son,  'tis  ours  to  weep,  I  ween! 

A  wealthy  friend's  support  we  lose ! 
While  the  weak  poor  with  others  glean, 

With  him,  the  harvest  night  they  choose. 
This  very  night  assured  of  aid. 

Beneath  his  roof  flocked  poor  men,  gay." 
"  Again  another  star  doth  fade, 

Doth  faint  and  fail  and  wane  away ! " 
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"  'Tifl  star  of  a  moBt  puissant  king ! 

My  son,  let  simpleness  abide 
With  thee,  nor  thj  star's  legend  spring, 

From  pomp  and  grandeur's  dazzling  pride. 
Wert  thou,  whilst  worthless,  brightly  rayed. 

At  thy  last  hour,  a  voice  would  say : 
'  'Tis  a  mere  star  that  doth  but  fade, 

That  faints  and  fails  and  wanes  away.' " 


B^ranger  died  in  1857,  and  an  unknown  and  uncounted  multitude 
rushed  to  his  funeral.  France  and  the  world  will  not  easily  forget 
the  man  who  could  live  in  poverty,  that  he  might  remain  sincere ; 
who  was  careless  of  danger,  and  yet  ardently  enjoyed  life ;  he  was  a 
wise  and  patriotic  man,  dowered  with  a  grand  clear  gift  of  writing 
songs. 
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THE  BEALITIES  OF  MEDICAL  EXPEBIENCE 


S  eyerjthing  must  have  some  beginning,  I  will  commence  as 


Virgil  sang  jean  ago,  by  comparing  "  great  tilings  with  little." 
The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesurius,  and  the  inundation  of  Borne ; 
the  overflowing  of  the  Loire  and  the  Ghironne  which  desolated  much 
of  Ihe  fair  country  of  France;  the  Earthquake  which  destroyed  one 
half  of  the  town  of  Broussa  and  one  third  of  its  inhabitants ;  the 
Explosion  of  the  Lundhill  Colliery,  which  tenanted  fifby  cottages  with 
widows,  and  shook  as  many  more  dwellings  to  their  centre,  did  not 
carry  more  complete  destruction  to  the  hopes  of  the  sufferers  than 
did  the  sudden  death  of  my  father  to  me. 

Early  recollections  refer  me  to  an  old  manor-house  in  a  western 
comity,  where  many  generations  of  the  family  had  first  drawn  breath ; 
it  stood  but  a  short  distance  from  the  village  church,  where  their 
exits  and  their  entrances"  were  faithfully  recorded.  One  day 
early  in  the  present  century,  the  village  bells  rang  gaily,  with  merry 
tones,  intended  as  a  greeting  of  welcome  to  the  small  fragment  of 
humanity  who  had  just  made  his  appearance  in  the  world  as  heir  to 
the  "  great  house ; "  and  the  rustics  were  as  joyous  on  the  occasion 
&s  beef  and  ale  could  make  them,  whilst  sundry  old  ladies  of  the 
^iHage  testified  their  sympathy  by  an  almost  unlimited  indulgence  in 
tea  and  gossip  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

The  days  of  childhood  passed  then  as  now,  in  mingled  cloud  and 
Btmshine,  and  as  I  write  from  recollection,  the  threatenings,  ay  and 
punishments  of  early  schoolday  life  are  fresh  in  my  memory !  whilst 
T&gae  remembrances  of  Murray's  grammar  and  cold  porridge,  inter- 
nuDgled  with  rudiments  of  music,  flit  confusedly  through  my  mindy 
though  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed  away. 

'Ry&i  now  with  what  reverence  do  I  take  up  the  little  prize-books 
I  receired  at  my  dear  instructor's  hands,  and  often  have  they  brought 
me  a  hsppy  tnin  of  thought,  and  chastened  the  too  buoyant  spirit  of 
ny  yontb,  as  I  have  come  upon  them  from  time  to  time  when  turning 
over  the  simple,  yet  none  the  less  precious  treasures  of  my  childhood, 
BO  hiflting  are  our  early  impressions,  and  so  ever  following  us  for 
good  or  ill  throughout  the  journey  of  our  life. 


"  Sic  parvis  compooere  rnagnft.'* 
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TUX  B£iLLITI£S  OF 


Time  moTed  not  slowly  in  those  happy  days,  and  very  soon  I 
arriyed  in  my  own  chronology  at  the  figure  8,  and  then  propriety 
flnd  custom  said  that  I  must  needs  be  transplanted  to  a  place  called 
an  ''Academy  for  Toung  Gentlemen." 

The  less  said  about  this  the  better. — ^Dickens  has  since  described 
the  kind  of  place  to  which  I  went,  for  it  was  none  other  than  the 
class  of  school  of  which  "  Dotheboys  Hall "  is  an  almost  perfect 


My  stay  there  of  four  years  of  learning  evil  and  unlearning  good 


father*s  funeral,  after  which  I  returned  to  school  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
"  finish  the  quarter,"  and  then  left  for  my  holidays — ^as  I  believed. 

On  reaching  my  native  village,  I  found,  instead  of  the  old  mansion, 
a  quiet  cottage  by  the  roadside,  which  my  mother  told  me  was  ray 
home.  Some  how  or  other  I  soon  accommodated  myself  to  circnm« 
stances,  as  boys  do  when  lighthearted  and  strong.  I  amused  myself 
if  in-doors  by  drawing,  out-of-doors,  by  running  about  till  I  was 
tired,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  thoughtlessly  and  soundly. — 
That  merciful  Providence  which  ''tempers  the  blast  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  gave  me  a  sound  constitution,  and  though  it  pleased  him  to 
deprive  me  of  my  paternal  acres,  I  retained  a  better  patrimony  in  the 
unpurchaseable  estate  of  health. 

To  active  minds  nothing  is  such  hard  work  as  idleness ;  it  is  a 
burden  to  the  man  who  labours  under  it,  and  no  less  an  annoyance 
to  his  neighbours.  Por  a  whole  year  I  was  in  this  unenviable 
position,  always  ready  to  follow  the  stream  of  daily  occurrences, 
whether  they  took  the  form  of  a  shooting  party,  a  coursing  party,  or 
a  tea  party — at  which  last,  by  the  bye,  I  was  often  made  a  subject  of 
condolence,  for  which  I  was  not  particularly  grateful. 

It  happened  that  there  was,  close  by,  a  worthy  man  who  officiated 
as  a  minister,  and  who  added,  when  he  could,  somewhat  to  his  modest 
income  by  taking  pupils  at  one  pound  a  quarter.  (Where  he 
obtained  his  own  knowledge  I  cannot  tell,  but  remember  having 
heard  him  say  that  he  was  once  at  a  school  in  some  part  of  Wales, 
where  it  was  the  daily  duty  of  every  boy  in  winter  time  to  bring  with 
him  a  bundle  of  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  fire.)  His 
pupils  however  were  few  in  number,  rarely  exceeding  six— but  in 
after-life  most  of  them  were  known  to  excel  as  swimmers,  skaters, 
and  Latin  scholars.  To  this  worthy  and  uupretendmg  man  I  am 
indebted  for  any  taste  of  literature  which  I  possess.  He  laid  the 
basis  by  his  careful  inculcation  of  the  Latin  language— and  by 


picture. 


was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end. 


I  was  summoned  to  my 


MEBICAL  EXPEBTKXCE. 


Gl 


his  enoooragement  of  mj  progress  in  that  taste  and  knowledge, 
protected  me  from  the  e?il  of  uudesirable  associations  in  my  later 


All  this  time  my  mother  had  no  incomey  not  a  penny — ^litigation 
was  rife,  lawyers,  like  unclean  birds,  flitted  to  and  fro ;  there  was 
nothing  left  to  gather  up,  and  bit  by  bit,  old  furniture,  old  jewels, 
and  to  my  greater  regret,  old  family  paintings  with  their  deep-carred 
frames,  one  by  one  passed  away,  till  the  penates  "  of  the  mansion 
would  scarcely  fill  the  cottage ;  and  though  people  were  ready  enough 
to  pour  out  their  sympathy  in  words,  I  went  on  day  by  day  wishing 
to  do  something — anything — but  no  one  lifted  so  much  as  a  finger 
to  help  me,  or  eren  to  point  me  out  the  way  to  find  employment. 

I  disliked  the  then  coarse  society  of  mechanics,  not  of  mechanics 
in  the  abstract — but  of  its  toilers,  and  for  this,  if  wrong  or  right,  I 
had  to  thank  my  Latin. 

At  this  period  I  passed  my  time  in  somewhat  sylvan  style — I  cul- 
tirated  my  mother's  garden  and  the  flute  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Baying  music  was  out  of  all  question,  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  perchance  gloyes,  was  a  matter  of  consideration  for  weeks 
or  months. 

About  this  time,  howe?er.  Parliament,  doubtless  for  my  especial 
benefit,  wisely  directed  that  every  cart  and  waggon  should  bear  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  and  in  this  emergency,  one  of  my 
quondam  mechanical  friends,  the  wheelwright  to  wit,  applied  to  me 
to  assist  him,  and  having  acquitted  myself  creditably  in  the  first 
instance,  my  services  soon  became  in  considerable  request.  Hitherto 
I  had  never  earned  a  penny,  and  at  first  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  a  charge  for  my  work,  till  at  last  I  decided,  after  much  hesita- 
tion, to  fix  my  price  at  one  shilling.  This  came  easily,  and  I  earned 
it  without  very  hard  work,  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  became 
ia  truth  at  this  period,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a 
"  literary  "  character.  * 

A  few  of  the  associations  of  the  great  house  "  still  remained  to 
roe — inasmuch  as  when  I  went  to  church  I  still  sat  in  the  old  family 
pew,  with  the  carved  rails  separating  it  from  what  was  once  the  ser- 
vants* seat  behind  ;  no  one  disputed  that  I  had  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right  to  be  there,  and  though  now  and  then  a  farmer's  wife  who  lived 
on  a  part  of  the  estate,  took  possession  of  it  with  her  family,  none 
had  the  unkindness  to  interfere  with  me. 

But,  whatever  has  all  this  to  do  with  physic,  or  with  the  realities 
of  medical  life  P 


life. 
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THE  BEALITIES  OF 


Kind  reader,  I  wiU  repl^  like  the  ■howmaiii  who  pleased  ui  all  in 
earlj  days,  bj  aaying— I'm  juat  agoing  to  begin." 

There  are  two  things  without  which  one  cannot  get,  as  a  rule,  a 
fair  start  in  life— money  and  decent  clothes. 

It  is  a  bootless  enterprise  to  try  and  borrow  monej  when  a  man  is 
poor ;  yet,  on  such  an  errand  my  mother  and  I  set  out,  one  oold 
winter's  morning,  our  destination  being  the  house  of  a  former  friend, 
who  united  the  two  professions  of  banker  and  solicitor;  he  had  been 
one  of  my  mother's  trustees  in  days  gone  by,  and  the  object  to  be 
obtained  by  us  was  the  loan  of  a  five-pound  note.  Though  my  father 
had  paid  him  many  hundreds  in  former  times,  I  well  remember  his 
reply  to  our  request.  "  I  am  engaged  in  building  some  new  houses, 
and  really  require  all  the  money  I  hare,  and  more  if  I  could  get  it, 
to  complete  them."  The  widow  and  the  fatherless  went  home  wearily, 
heavy-hearted,  empty-handed.  ' 

Sleep,  nature's  sweet  restorer,  unfailing  balm  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  came  to  our  relief,  and,  in  the  morning,  a  consultation  was 
held  with  tho— village  tailor.  By  the  skilful  exercise  of  his  crafty 
he  converted  a  riding-habit  into  male  attire.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  cut "  ;  whether  in  the  style  of  Moses  or  Stulta,  the 
reader  may  imagine  for  himself;  but,  by  its  intervention,  and  a  bor- 
rowed half-sovereign  from  the  butcher's  wife  (nil  a  secret,  of  course), 
I  forthwith  commenced  my  start  in  life,  beginning  with  a  journey  of 
some  two  hundred  miles. 

My  mother  placed  the  money  in  my  hand,  with  tears  in  ber  eyes, 
saying,  "  It  is  very  little,  my  boy,  but  with  a  mother's  blessing  you 
will  do,  perhaps,  as  well  as  others  have  done  before  you." 

However,  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  half-sovereign — not  vulgar  shillings 
— and  I  stowed  away  some  fourteen  pence  besides,  and  then  I  packed 
my  knapsack,  a  little  leather  wallet  that  had  lain  about  the  "great 
house  "  before  I  made  my  appearance  in  it. 

I  well  remember  that  foggy  morning,  Aid  and  damp,  the  four- 
teenth of  Pebruary,  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  when  I  set 
out  from  home,  on  foot,  to  seek  a  situation  with  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, not  far  from  London ;  it  was  quite  dark  and  cheerless,  and 
as  I  reached  the  next  town,  some  seven  miles  off,  it  was  scarcely 
daylight. 

There  were  no  teetotallers  in  those  days,  and  so  I  went  into  an  mn, 
where  I  saw  the  landlord  taking  down  the  shutters,  and  got  a  glass 
of  rum  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  started  off  seven  miles  furtiier. 

I  then  began  to  consider  my  route,  as  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
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my  topographical  knowledge  in  that  direotion.  Howeyer,  I  knew 
that  to  make  a  short  cut  I  must  pass  o?er  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and 
I  did  so,  and  found  myself  in  the  pleasant  Yale  of  Pewsej,  somewhat 
tired ;  hut,  being  determined  to  make  the  most  of  a  short  daj,  I 
poshed  boldlj  on,  till  I  arriyed  at  a  Tillage  in  Berkshire,  fortjr-four 
miles  from  my  place  of  starting. 

Here,  nature  required  repose,  and  I  sought  it  at  the  village  inn. 
tfj  own  idea  was,  an  humble  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  then  to 
bed;  but  I  was  ushered  into  the  parlour,  where  a  tallyman  was 
refreshing  himself  with  beefsteaks  and  tea.  The  steam  and  fra- 
grance completely  upset  my  notions  of  economy,  and,  despite  the 
onaUught  it  would  make  on  my  yet  untouched  half-soyereign,  I 
ordered  ditto* 

The  landlord  was  a  butcher,  and  cut  me  not  a  scanty  one*  I  went 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly,  rose  at  six  next  morning,  punctured  my 
blistered  feet,  helped  the  servant-maid  to  cook  me  a  couple  of  eggs, 
made  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  set  out  for  the  town  of  H  ■ 
some  fourteen  miles  off,  before  it  was  hardly  dajlight. 

Here  I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  was  also  a  lawyer ;  he  came  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  "  great  house  "  estate ;  had 
often  said  a  kind  word  to  me  when  at  school ;  and  once  he  gave  me 
a  sovereign,  and  promised  me  another  if  I  could  read  ''Virgil "  when 
he  came  again.  I  was  proud  that  I  could  do  so,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call  on  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  invited 
me  to  dinner,  and,  after  hearing  all  my  tale,  and  possibly  seeing  that 
I  was  shabby  and  footsore,  bade  me  stop  and  have  some  tea  with  him, 
and  then  he  gave  me  a  five-pound  note — But  no,"  he  said, ''  this 
won't  do;  you  are  goiug  to  London."  So  he  changed  it,  put  the  gold 
into  my  hand,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  bade  me  adieu. 

I  was  then  sixty  miles  from  London.  I  waited  at  a  roadside  inn 
till  one  of  the  night-coaches  passed  by,  and  on  it  took  my  place  for 
the  Metropolis. 

All  who  vint  London  for  the  first  time,  find  it,  now  as  then,  an 
object  of  mystery  and  confusion. 

The  coachman  asked  me  atPiccadilly  where  he  should  "setmedown." 
I  did  not  know ;  but,  remembering  that  I  had  heard  a  neighbour  say 
that  he  had  stopped  at  the  ''Angel  Inn,  St.  Clement's,"  I  thought  I 
would  stop  there  too.  I  remember  well  the  old-fashioned  place,  with  its 
galleries  and  coaches ;  in  fact,  there  was  so  much  bustle  going  on, 
that  I  hesitated  to  enter,  and  seeing  a  coffee-house  close  by,  I  went 
in,  and  asked  the  "  lady"  to  give  me  some  breakfast  A  hot,  buttered 
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roll,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  were  soon  despatclied,  for  which  I  paid  a 
shilling. 

I  counted  over  my  money,  to  see  it  was  all  right ;  sent  mj  mother 
a  one-pound  note,  to  get  me  some  linen  ;  and  marched  off  boldly  in 
search  of  another  of  my  father's  friendst,  who  lived  near  Portman 
Square. 

Either  I  had  forgotten  the  number  or  had  made  an  error  in  the 
address,  so,  afilier  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours,  I  gave  it  up,  for  I 
was  feverish  and  tired. 

I  can  well  fancy  my  primitive  style  of  dress  and  manners  to  be  a 
source  of  attraction  in  that  then  fashionable  locality,  and  such  seems 
to  have  been  my  own  idea  at  the  time,  for  in  walking  down  Holbom 
on  my  way  to  the  City  (there  were  no  "  'busses  "  then),  I  suddenly 
had  an  impulse  of  the  sort,  and  went  into  a  ready-made  clothes-shop, 
which  I  now  remember  was  at  Holborn  Bars,  and  there,  by  the  aid 
of  an  accommodating  Jew,  exchanged  some  of  my  treasure  for  what, 
he  said,  would  fit  me  beautifully.  I  took  his  word  and  he  took  my 
money ;  the  reader  will  smile,  no  doubt,  and  guess  the  result. 

Having  added  to  my  luggage  somewhat  unconsciously,  I  was  beset 
with  young  gentlemen  anxious  to  carry  it,  and  to  show  me  the  way ; 
but  I  manfully  pushed  on  to  Leadenhall  Market,  took  a  seat  on  the 
good  old  stage  to  Poplar  (for  which  I  paid  a  shilling),  and  there 
found  out  an  old  servant  who  had  nursed  me  when  a  baby,  who  was 
now  married,  and  doing  well. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  kindness  which  is  natural  to  woman 
here  unceremoniously  broke  out.  She  asked  me  a  thousand  ques- 
tions ;  took  my  hand ;  told  me  how  she  had  kissed  me  when  a  baby, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  do  so  now,  though  she  was  still  a  young 
woman,  and  I,  in  stature  and  appearance,  all  but  a  man. 

She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  notion  that  I  was  still  a 
little  child ;  called  me  Master  John ;  and  spread  before  me,  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  an  humble,  yet  substantial,  meal.  It  was  done  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  no  questions,  no  ceremony;  and  when  her  husband 
returned  from  his  labour  (for  he  worked  on  the  Thames),  she  seemed 
quite  proud  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and  he  equally  glad  to  see  me. 
It  is  some  happiness  to  hear  of  kind  people  doing  well :  they  both 
retired  with  a  handsome  fortune  many  years  ago,  and  their  children 
now  are  amply  provided  for. 

Here  I  rested  a  day  or  two,  and  tried  in  vain  to  improve  the  JewM 
"  beautiful  fit."  By  taking  in  an  inch  hero,  and  letting  out  one 
there — I  was  at  last  able  to  indue  myself  in  professional  attire,  and 
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then  proceeded  on  my  journej-.  To  travel  with  money  in  odc^m 
pocket  is  easy,  and  so  I  mounted  the  coach  at "  The  Saracen's  Head/' 
Snow-hilly  at  two  p.m.,  and  dismounted  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  nighty  at  the  scene  of  my  future  labours. 

Here  I  met  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  I  endeavoured 
to  repay  with  activity  and  industry.  That  I  did  so,  appears  on  the 
books ;  for  the  expenses  were  diminished,  whilst  the  receipts  were 
increased,  and  the  two  years  I  spent  there  have  given  me  as  kindly 
recollections  as  ever  issued  from  a  home.  'Tis  true  I  laboured 
earnestly  for  my  employer,  who  was  every  year  becoming  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  assist  me,  in  some 
way  yet  undefined,  to  enable  me  to  pass  the  required  period  of 
Bkidy  in  London. 

However  I  grew  up  to  twenty,  and  I  thought  it  high  time  to  see 
if  I  could  obtain  a  legal  qualification,  and  after  talking  over  the 
matter  with  my  master  he  thought  so  too,  but  pleaded  his  large  family 
an  excuse  for  not  assisting  me  with  money.  He  had  forgotten  in 
early  days  how  my  uncle  had  promoted  him  from  a  menial  capacity, 
taught  him  Latin,  procured  him  a  situation  in  London,  where  he 
at  length  became  one  of  Joshua  Brook's  demonstrators,  at  the  time 
when  he  had,  in  reality,  the  only  anatomical  class  in  London.  The 
**  ami  sacra  fames  "  had  now  devoured  the  better  part  of  his  human 
nature,  and  he  ^as  always  ready  with  a  patronage  which  cost  him 
nothing,  and  the  first  to  claim  credit  for  it,  if  it  led  to  success. 
Once  he  asked  me  to  go  to  the  theatre,  in  the  country  town, 
Uiirteen  miles  off;  and  drove  me  there  with  his  son  one  summer 
evening.  When  we  got  there,  he  left  me  to  pay  for  my  ticket  with 
my  last  half-crown,  for  he  gave  me  no  salary,  and  knew  it  was  a 
recondite  problem  how  I  paid  for  my  clothes  and  washing. 

However,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,  and  he  having  a  patient  who 
horsed  the  coach  half  the  way  to  London,  promised  to  frank  me  so 
£ur  on  my  journey,  but  this  at  last  he  was  unable  to  accomplish ;  but 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  gave  himself  much  trouble, 
and  to  my  mind  humiliation,  in  the  attempt.  When  I  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  he  gave  me  some  thirty  shillings.  I  think  it  was 
thirty-two ;  with  an  excuse  that  it  was  all  the  change  he  had — and 
so  I  began  the  world  again.  I  paid  eighteen  shillings  for  my  coach- 
hire  to  London,  and  upon  the  ample  balance  I  had  to  live  till  I 
procured  a  situation. 

On  the  second  day  I  heard  of  a  vacancy  in  a  chemist's  shop  in 
France,  and  though  for  the  last  two  years  I  had  been  taught  to 
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forget  the  shop,"  yet  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  learn  French. 
I  remember  well  stopping  to  decipher  the  motto,  cut  in  stone  at  the 
park  entrance  of  a  neighbour  near  mj  &ther's  residence.  It  was 
"  J'ai  une  bonne  cause,"  and  though  my  Latin  gare  me  a  clue  to  its 
meaning,  I  yet  felt  a  Toid  which  I  was  determined  to  fill  up. 

Trifles  such  as  this  often  influence  our  decision,  and  shape  our 
course  in  after-life.  To  learn  French  I  was  ready  to  braye  any 
difficulty,  and  so  I  started  off  to  No.  10,  Chancery-lane,  where  I  found 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  young  men  assembled  on  the  same  errand. 

The  gentleman  regretted  that  there  were  so  many  young  men 
looking  after  so  poor  a  situation,  and  after  some  few  questions, 
selected  myself  and  another,  leaving  us  to  decide  between  ourselyee. 

I  agreed  to  go,  and  started  next  morning  from  the  "  Gk>lden  Cross," 
Charing  Cross.  It  may  sound  strange  that  I  remember  that  the 
coachman  told  us  to  hold  down  our  heads  as  we  drove  out  of  the 
yard,  for  the  archway  was  so  low,  that  even  then,  there  was  but  just 
room  to  pass  out.  My  fare  was  paid  throughout,  the  cheapest  place 
of  course,— and  yet  that  was  two  pounds  eighteen,  and  at  dark  night 
I  found  myself  at  Dover. 


(2b  he  continued,) 
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OITE  HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

THE  aphoriBm  that  the  radicalism  of  one  generation  is  the  con- 
Berfatism  of  the  next,  may  be  conveniently  accepted  as  an 
expression  of  the  truism,  that  in  every  nation  there. is  a  party 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  change.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  advocates  of  change  should  be  the  advocates  of  progress,  if 
progrera  mean* a  nearer  approach  to  theoretical  perfection,  to  the 
political  Utopia.  A  radical  measure— to  employ  the  popular  phrase 
— merely  means  the  change  of  what  exists ;  it  may  destroy  or  create 
vested  interests,  it  may  liberate  or  enslave  a  class,  it  may  be  a  great 
step  in  advance,  or  it  may  be  an  equally  great  retrogression.  The 
agitator  of  the  day  will  certainly  deem  it  progress ;  the  historian  of 
a  future  age  will  be  able  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  Taking  one 
country  and  one  age  with  another,  the  result  will,  roughly  stated, 
show  the  world — as  far  as  regards  political  movement — to  be  tolerably 
stationary.  This  is  a  practical  realization  of  the  mathematical  idea 
that  the  average  of  all  possible  positive  and  negative  values  is 
lero ;  feudalism  may  exist  at  one  time  and  communism  at  another, 
but  these  «will  mutually  cut  out  when  we  form  the  great  equation  of 
Ae  world's  history. 

Such  movements  are  confined  to  no  country,  and  are  special  to  no 
eonstitution.  No  tyrant,  no  oligarchy,  no  sovereign  people  possesses 
any  immunity  from  this  universal  law  of  nature,  but  must  each  sub* 
mit  to  its  decrees  in  some  form  or  other.  That  form,  however,  varies 
inoeaaantly  and  universally ;  it  is  animated  by  a  different  feeling  and 
guided  by  a  different  emotion  in  well-nigh  every  people  and  in 
almoet  every  clime.  The  historian  and  the  politician  must  alike 
recognise  its  existence ;  it  is  the  duty  ot  the  former  to  detect  and 
duonide  the  hidden  causes  of  its  various  manifestations  ;  the  latter, 
to  be  successful,  must  profit  by  such  lessons,  that  he  may  guide  or 
curb  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Por  this  cause  the  Garibaldis  of  the 
worid  never  are  and  never  can  be  great  statesmen.  They  may  be 
imbued  vdth  the  fervour  of  their  own  peculiar  people,  and  riise  on  the 
crest  of  their  own  little  wave  of  emotion,  but  they  have  neither  the 
ability  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  past  nor  the  breadth  of  human 
sympathy  whereby  they  can  identify  themselves  with  all  peoples,. 
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which  make  a  Count  Cavour  or  a  Philip  of  Macedon.  That  each  natioa 
has  a  general  mode  of  change  peculiar  to  itself,  is  sufficiently  exem- 
plified hj  the  common  illustration  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel. 
France's  changes  are  produced  by  a  continual  cycle  of  revolutions. 
Public  opinion  oscillates  so  irregularly  through  every  point  of  the 
political  compass,  that  acute  observers  might  be  pardonably  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  it  is  guided  by  no  law,  not  even  by  the  law  of 
chance.  In  our  own  country,  on  the  other  hand,  such  irregularity 
rarely  exists ;  change  is  almost  unchanging  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
laws,  and  seems  to  arise  from  natural  necessity  instead  of  caprice  or 
love  of  novelty.  In  fact,  politics  is  one  of  the  most  exact— if  one  of 
the  most  abstruse — of  the  inductive  sciences,  the  fundamental 
axioms  being  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
student  lie  in  mastering  these  elementary  principles.  English  politics 
are  as  English  nature,  and  the  uniformity  of  our  national  history 
depends  upon  the  steadiness  of  our  national  character. 

Without  wandering  further  into  the  attractive  generalities  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  select  one  of  the  laws  of  English  human  nature 
which  exerts  an  overpowering  influence  upon  English  politics,  and  a 
true  conception  of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  our  successful 
legisUtors.  We  refer  to  the  ties  of  family,  the  home  views  which 
dominate  such  a  large  class  in  every  constituency.  Our  deities  wear 
neither  cap  of  liberty  nor  crown  of  iron,  their  insignia  are  neither 
the  fasces  of  popular  consuls  nor  the  scorpion-whip  of  an  imperator  ; 
our  Palmerstons  and  Derbys  are  high  priests  of  no  gods  more  terrible 
than  our  Household  Gtods.  An  Englishman's  home  is  in  a  political 
sense  his  castle ;  till  it  be  attacked  he  will  seldom  rouse  himself  to 
active  opposition,  until  it  be  stormed  he  will  yield  to  no  aggressor. 

A  superficial  explanation  of  this  all-pervadhig  influence  may  be 
seen  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Our  institutions  do  not  include 
the  caf<$  or  the  debating  club.  The  Frenchman  dines,  sips  his  cofiee, 
plays  his  dominoes  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  agitation  and  gossip. 
He  drinks  the  small  beer  of  statecraft,  and  its  gaseous  effervescence 
completely  intoxicates  him.  His  newspapers  are  complementary  to 
his  habits.  They  suggest  enough  to  make  him  seek  his  friends  for 
confirmation,  and  influence  him  enough  to  drive  him  to  his  enthu- 
siastic guides  for  convictions.  His  fine  theories  would  meet  with  a 
flat  reception  from  ''Madame  and  beb^es,"  but  the  frequenters  of  the 
cabaret  applaud  each  other's  sentiments  and  egg  each  other  on  to 
mischief.  When  one  enlists  on  the  side  of  revolution  before  his 
arrondissement,  or  has  voted  for  the  government  in  his  commune,  he 
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eommits  himself  irrevocably  to  a  certain  course  of  action ;  and  all 
Frenchmen  thus  publicly  commit  themselves.  With  an  Englishman 
it  is  totally  different.  Hia  convictions  may  be  strong,  and  he  could 
ably  defend  them  if  challenged,  but  he  prefers,  on  most  questions — 
notiohe  hored.  He  goes  home  at  night  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
garden,  and  bestows  more  thought  upon  what  ho  shall  take  down  for 
dinner — be  it  a  lofty  or  a  lowly  one — than  upon  the  knotty  point  of 
that  night's  debate.  The  itch  for  politics  resembles  its  physical 
prototype  in  being  propagated  by  intercourse  and  overcrowding; 
your  reserved  and  solitary  Englishman  strives — with  much  success — 
to  keep  himself  scrupulously  free  from  it. 

This  illustration  is,  of  course,  no  cause:  all  must  be  the  outcome  of 
some  deeper  principle,  some  patent  natural  law.  For  we  are  capable 
of  taking  as  much  interest  in  politics  as  any  Frenchman ;  and  our 
theories  are  as  acutely  argued  as,  much  more  widely  published  and 
more  tenaciously  held  than,  many  of  the  ideas  that  agitate  our  neigh- 
bours, and  dethrone  their  governors.  At  the  foundation  of  all  lies 
the  great  social  law,  thew  love  of  home,  the  bonds  of  fiamily.  Toup 
Englishman  is  more  than  a  man,  he  is  ^paterfamilias.  In  France 
titf  man  comes  before  everything.  He  is  the  ideal  of  nature.  The 
lord  of  creation  must  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  all  the  world 
1>eside.  There  the  family  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  i^panage  of  the 
ii^Q,  to  be  Talued  and  cared  for  after  the  man.  Wife  and  children  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  s^vres  in  the  ebony  cabinet,  or 
the  Louis  Quinze  furniture  in  its  chintz  covering,  but  are  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  same  china  and  chairs  would  be  to  an  English - 
loan  were  bis  King  and  country  threatened.  The  very  opposite  spirit 
is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  America.  We  find  there  a  tendency 
to  exalt  the  family  to  a  more  pretentious  but  much  less  homely 
pedestal.  The  members  are  independent,  and  assert  their  own  rights. 
The  home  circle  is  a  co-partnership,  where  each  is  responsible  for 
kia  own  losses  and  enjoys  his  own  gains.  Here  the  householder  is 
the  head  of  the  family.  He  thinks,  he  speaks,  he  acts,  he  votes, 
for  ^nd  through  his  family.  He  retires  to  its  bosom,  he  reads  the 
newspaper  he  affects  or  his  wife  orders,  he  thinks  acutely,  and  even 
forms  a  strong  opinion.  Next-door  neighbours  may  come  to  con- 
dnsions  as  different  as  black  from  white,  but  both  have  families,  so 
they  vote  alike.  If  the  proposal  be  consonant  to  English  taste,  if  it 
he  safe  even  though  distasteful,  if  innocuous,  and  likely  to  settle  a 
troublesome  class,  your  paterfamilias  will  probably  vote  for  it,  if  ho 
Totes  at  all.  But^  should  a  measure  portend  storm  and  trouble,  then  he 
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goes  dead  against  it.  He  striveB,  aa  a  rule,  to  return  a  Parliament 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  comfortable  routine  of  hia  dailj 
life,  that  will  not  endanger  his  dear  ones,  that  will  not  attack  the 
castle  of  his  home.  He  rarely  allows  his  private  indiyidaal  opinions 
to  cross  the  path  of  those  dependent  on  him.  He  maj  be  as  theoretical 
as  a  Frenchman,  but  he  is  infinitely  more  practical  and  self-interested. 
For  his  self  is  not  ego^  but  wife  and  ofispring. 

He  who  understands,  makes  allowance  for,  sympathises  with  this 
&mily  feeb'ng,  is  the  man  that  governs  our  country.  The  man  whom 
we  delight  to  honour  is  the  man  who  bows  to  our  Household 


LI5ES  SUGGESTED  BT  PBOYXBBS  II.  17. 

THEOTJGH  drizzling  rain,  on  a  winter  night, 
A  woman  walked  in  the  fading  light ; 
She  had  no  one  to  wonder  what  kept  her  so  late. 
Or  watch  for  her  steps  at  the  garden  gate ; 
And  no  one  to  fret  as  the  chilling  rain 
Battled  coldly  against  the  dim  window-pane. 
It  mattered  to  none  that  her  shivering  form 
Was  scantily  clad,  and  exposed  to  the  storm ; 
Of  all  the  neighbours,  not  one  would  feel 
Her  presence  would  brighten  their  evening  meal. 
She  hurried  along  with  a  faltering  tread — 
She  was  fearful  to  die,  and  yet  longed  to  be  dead ; 
And  terrible  thoughts  arose  in  her  brain, 
For,  alas !  she  had  severed  the  golden  chain 
Which  had  bound  her  soul  in  her  early  youth 
To  the  Anchor  of  Hope,  and  Mercy,  and  Truth — 
Like  a  struggling  boat  in  a  storm  was  she, 
Adrift  upon  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
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She  walked  where  the  rushes  grew  tall  and  rank, 

And  tangled  with  weeds,  by  the  cold  riyer's  bank. 

She  stopped  awhile  by  the  water's  brink. 

And,  gazing  downwards,  she  tried  to  think 

If  in  that  river,  so  rapid  and  deep, 

She  might  sleep  for  ever,  a  dreamless  sleep. 

In  the  stream  was  reflected  the  glimmering  light 

Shining  in  many  a  window  bright, 

Where  men  and  women  that  night  would  come 

To  rest  and  be  welcomed  in  many  a  heme — 

Not  one  of  them  al],  she  knew,  would  care 

To  hear  that,  at  last,  she  was  lying  there, 

Where  the  water  was  dark,  'neath  the  cloudy  sky. 

And  none  to  remember  her  drowning  cry. 

For  she  had  forsaken  her  childhood's  guide ; 

In  the  depth  of  the  river  she  longed  to  hide 

From  the  cruel  world,  where  she  seemed  to  be 

As  a  vessel  adrift  on  a  stormy  sea. 

Will  no  one  attempt  to  rivet  again 

The  broken  links  of  that  golden  chain  ? 

Will  no  compassionate  angel  be  sent 

To  unite  once  more  the  chain  that  is  rent — 

To  bear  to  her  soul,  on  their  heavenly  wings. 

The  sad,  solemn  thought  of  forgotten  things: 

The  simple  prayer  she  was  wont  to  say 

By  her  mother's  knee,  at  the  close  of  day  ; 

The  silver  hairs  on  her  father's  head ; 

Dear  names  on  the  gravestones  above  the  dead ; 

The  tears  of  her  mother,  too  soon  forgot ; 

The  gentle  warnings  she  heeded  not  ? 

Oh  !  Father  of  Heaven,  in  this  her  need, 
Send  down  Thy  Spirit  with  hers  to  plead. 
That  she,  discerning  the  merciful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  lead  her  once  more  to  the  land, 
AdriH;  on  the  ocean  of  life  no  more, 
May  anchor  at  last  on  the  heavenly  shore. 
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HOW  DAEBT  BLAKE  SAVED  THE  DOCTOE'S  FEE. 

DON'T  you  remember  Darbj  Blake,  that  kept  the  greengrocer's 
shop  the  left-hand  side  of  Moore-street,  opposite  Beahan,  the 
fishmonger's  ?  Ah  !  it's  he  was  the  funny  fellow !  Always  ready 
with  his  answers  and  his  fun ;  there  wasn't  better  company  from 
here  to  there,  and  he'd  be  to  the  fore  still,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  drink, 
that  finished  him  off  before  he  was  fiye-and-fifty.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Mangin,  the  butcher,  that  used  to  be  such  a  sporting 
fellow,  and  bought  horses  for  the  great  Marquis  of  Waterford  in  the 
good  old  days.  And  she  was  a  nice  little  woman  as  erer  weighed 
out  a  pound  of  steak.  More  by  token  Darby  led  her  a  hard  life 
enough,  but  that  was  from  the  drinking  too. 

Well,  it's  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  Darby  got  his  first  touch 
of  delirium  tremens.  One  night  he  come  home  late,  for  he  had  been 
oyer  to  Jude's  spending  the  evening,  and  he'd  been  in  the  way  of 
too  much  drink,  for  he'd  been  having  hot  punch  at  all  hours  in  the 
day  for  a  fortnight.  So  some  of  his  friends  brought  him  home 
about  two  o'clock,  and  propped  him  up  agin  the  private  door  of  his 
house,  and  just  left  him  there :  for  Biddy  Blake  was  a  nice  little 
woman,  but  she  could  lay  a  pretty  tight  tongue  upon  them  as 
brought  her  Darby  home  tipsy.  So  they  left  him  in  the  corner  of 
the  door,  and  gave  a  double  knock. 

Well,  the  minnit  his  wife  opened  the  door,  in  ran  Darby  as  hard 
as  he  could  pelt ;  he  knocked  the  candle  out  of  her  hand,  tottered 
through  the  passage,  and  scrambled  into  the  shop  as  if  the  Orange- 
men were  after  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Darby  P  "  cries  Biddy,  thinking  to 
humour  him.  "  What  ails  you  at  all  at  all  ?  "  Not  a  word  he  says, 
but  down  on  his  knees  among  the  potatoes  in  one  comer  of  the 
shop,  where  there  was  forty  or  fifty  stone  of  them  ready  for  sale* 
There  he  kept  pulling  them  about,  throwing  them  behind  him,  and 
hitting  them  with  his  fists  as  they  rolled  about. 

Bless  us,  and  save  us ! "  cried  poor  Biddy  Blake,  is  it  mad  you 
are,  alanna  ?  "  But  not  a  word  he  said.  Now,  she  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  like  when  he  was  plain  tipsy ;  she  wouldn't  have  minded  if 
he  made  a  noise,  and  shouted,  or  swore,  or  sung,  or  called  her  tipsy ; 
she  was  used  to  him  coming  back  in  all  sorts  of  states ;  for  some- 
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times  he'd  get  borne  just  pleasant  and  funny,  and  sometimes  he'd 
be  blind,  blazing,  tearing,  raring !  But  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  his  holding  his  tongue  all  the  time,  for  she  knew  that  was 
not  nataral.  So  she  answered  her  question  for  herself,  and  says  to 
herself,  It's  stark  mad  he  is,*'  she  says,  "and  anyhow  he's  best  in 
his  bed ;  I'll  wake  that  lazy  thief,  Micky  Badmond  "  (that  was  the 
sbopboj  that  slept  under  the  counter,  among  the  onions,  with  a  red 
cabbage  or  a  bundle  of  rhubarb  for  a  pillow,  according  to  the  season), 
to  help  me  upstairs  with  him." 

Well,  it  seemed  as  if  Darby  knew  her  thought,  though  he  was 
mad,  for  he  lifted  a  potater  just  then,  and  flung  it,  and  sure  enough 
it  cotcbed  Micky  Sedmond  just  on  the  mouth,  and  it  was  a  big 
Farmer's  Olory,  by  the  same  tokon,  and  hot  him  hard. 

"  Tare  an*  ages ! "  cried  Micky ;  ^what's  that  for  P  Sure  I  done 
nothing  to  be  thrated  like  that,  now !  By  the  hokey  fly,  I'll  be  off 
for  a  summons  as  soon  as  it's  light,  and  see  if  I  don't  get  the  vally 
of  my  split  lip !  " 

•*  Micky,  ye  omadhaun,"  says  Biddy,  for  as  I  told  you  she  was 
sharp  in  the  tongue,  don't  be  a  bigger  fool  nor  ye  can  help,  or 
you'll  be  a  worse  one  than  ye  look,  and  that's  a  big  word ;  but  lend 
a  hand  to  help  yer  masther  up  to  bed ;  he's  gone  clead  crazed." 
And  the  whole  time  the  pratees  was  popping  about  the  place,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  was  file-firin'  goin'  on  in  the  Fifteen  Acres  on  a 
field  day. 

"  Lave  the  pratees  alone,  jewel,"  she  says,  "  and  get  up  to  yer 
bed." 

"Cut  their  tails  off!  cut  their  tails  off !"  cries  Darby;  "they 
can't  hurt  then." 
"Whose  tails?" 

"  No,"  says  he,  "  their  heads !  their  beads ! "  and  with  that  he 
ups  with  a  cleaver.  Micky  Sedmond  let  a  yell  out  of  him  that  shook 
the  street,  and  bolted  up  the  stairs  like  a  lamplighter.  But  Biddy 
was  a  plucky  little  body,  an'  sho  hung  on  to  him  round  his  elbows 
till  he  dropped  the  cleaver,  and  till  he  tumbled  down  himself, 
regularly  worn  out  and  bet.  Then  Micky  came  down  agin,  and 
they  managed  to  get  him  into  bed  ;  but  he  vowed  his  pockets,  and 
his  shirt,  and  his  hair  were  all  full  of  rats^  and  them  was  what  he'd 
been  takin'  the  pratees  for. 

Well,  he  was  so  bad  afther  they  laid  him  down,  that  Biddy  tied 
him  in  the  bed,  and  sent  Micky  off  for  a  docthor. 

"  Eun  up,"  she  says,  "  up  to  Gardiner's-place,  an'  fetch  Docthor 
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Doolan,*'  she  says,  "  and  tell  bim  Mr.  Darby  Blake's  got  tbe  bider- 
foaby  dreadful  bad,  and  av'  he  doesn't  come  soon  I  don't  know  but 
he'll  break  the  new  clothes-line  I've  had  to  put  on  him,  and  roe  only 
after  buying  it  last  Friday,  an'  it's  never  been  on  the  props  yet." 

"  What's  that  I'm  to  be  telling  thedocthor  he  has,  ma'am?"  says 
Micky. 

"  Och,  whatever  you  like,"  she  says,  "  only  make  it  out  sarious,  to 
make  him  come  quick ;  say  he's  got  the  biderfoaby,  and  the  apper- 
plexy,  and  the  mazils,  and  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  the  roomatis,  and 
two  or  three  very  bad  corns,  and  that  he's  not  likely  to  live  till 
mornin'.  That's  the  chat  for  docthors ;  sorra'  fear  but  they'll  rowl 
out  o'  their  blankets  whin  they  hear  that,  for  fear  o'  losin'  their  fee. 
But  be  off,  Micky,  you  spalpeen,  and  don't  be  wastin'  time  there, 
and  the  poor  man  dying  like  One  o'clock ;  bring  the  docthor  some- 
how, av'  you  have  to  fitch  him  by  the  hair  o'  tbe  head.  And  troth," 
she  added,  as  Micky  bolted  off,  that  same 'd  be  a  hard  job,  for  the 
docthor  wears  a  wig :  "  and  she  laughed,  the  crature,  in  the  middle 
of  her  throuble,  for  she  iver  and  always  liked  a  bit  of  a  joke,  and 
sure  it's  a  good  thing  not  to  be  downhearted  more  nor  one  can  help. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Micky  came  back  before  very 
long,  but  he  couldn't  get  Doctor  Doolan ;  but  the  boy  had  some 
brains,  so  he  knocked  at  the  next  door,  on  chance  of  its  being  a 
doctor's  too— for  them  birds  of  a  feather  always  flock  together — and 
sure  enough  he  unairthed  one  of  the  great  swells  in  the  trade — that 
was  Doctor  Hutchins. 

"  He's  coming  down  hot-fut,  ma'am,"  says  Micky ;  and  the  words 
was  scarce  spoken  when  there  he  was.  Well,  the  chap  knew  his 
business  well  enough ;  and  he  could  tell  her  in  two  twos  that  'twas 
delirium  traymens  her  boy  Darby  had  got. 

Keep  him  as  quiet  as  you  can,  and  I'll  send  him  an  antiphlogistic 
draught,"  says  he ;  "  let  him  wet  his  lips  now  and  then  with  some 
wake  whisky  and  water ;  this  is  Thursday  morning ;  most  likely 
he'll  come  to  himself  to-morrow  night  or  Saturday  morning ;  so  I'll 
come  a  Saturday  agin,"  says  he,  "  and  we'll  judge  how  he'll  be  gettin' 
on.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Blake,"  he  goes  on,  looking  at  the  sovereign 
she  gev'  him  that  hard,  you'd  a  thought  he  was  trying  to  look 
through  his  hand. 

Doctors  always  do  be  looking  like  that  at  a  sovereign  when  there 
isn't  a  shilling  with  it  to  take  off  the  shine  and  to  make  up  the 
guinea. 

Any  how,  off  he  went,  and  Micky  minded  the  business  that  day, 
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for  Biddj  Blake  had  her  hands  full  minding  her  hasband,  and 
though  it  was  a  power  of  bother  to  her,  still  she  did  be  shouting  with 
laoghter  sometimes,  at  the  funnj  things  he  would  be  sajin'  in  his 
drames.  He  was  quieter  that  night,  and  just  after  Biddy  was  dressed 
on  the  Sftturdaj  morning,  Darbj  woke  up  as  right  as  kiss  your  hand, 
and  was  quite  come  to  himself  again. 

"Why  then  what's  all  this  about  ?  "  he  cries  out,  pulling  the  wet 
bandage  off  his  head.  "  Who  did  I  lick,  that  I  should  be  lying  here, 
and  who's  kilt  me  P  "  he  says. 

"  Och !  murder !  Darby  jewel,"  says  Biddy ;  "  sure  nobody's  kilt 
you,  but  you'r  likely  to  kill  yourself,  the  way  you  go  on  dhrinkin'," 
she  says.  "  Darby,"  she  says,  "  you've  been  mortial  bad  entirely. 
You're  bad  D.  T.,  and  you  were  like  to  pull  the  house  down,  the 
night  before  last.  And  sure  I  had  to  send  for  Dr.  Hutchins  to 
see  you,  and  I  ped  him  a  pound,  an'  he's  coming  agin  to-day,  an' 
tiiatll  be  another  pound  aginst  us,  all  for  that  good-for-nothing 
drinking  and  boozing." 

"  Faith,  the  sorra  pound  more  he'll  get  out  me,  anyhow,"  says 
Darby,  for  he  knew  well  enough  he  was  wrong,  and  it  made  him  as 
erosfl  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  to  be  told.  "  Sorra  ha'penny  he'll 
erer  get  more  from  me  and  mine.  Are  you  mad,  you  simpleton  !  " 
he  says  to  his  wife,  "  to  talk  of  throwing  about  your  pounds  in  that- 
a-way  P  A  pound,  no  less !  One  would  think  pounds  was  as  plenty 
wid  us,  as  fleas  with  ConoUy  the  butcher's  Newfoundland  dog. 
What  do  ye  mane  by  it,  I  says  agin ;  shure  you  med  a  put  my  head 
in  a  bucket  o'  could  wather,  and  that'd  ha'  saved  good  money,  and 
brought  me  to  in  no  time." 

"  Troth  thin,"  ses  Biddy,  for  she  was  getting  vexed,  "  the  next 
time  you  shall  have  it.  Bedad,  it's  a  big  bucket  w'd  be  wanting  for 
such  a  block  of  a  head  ;  but  shure  Blessinton  Basin's  only  a  little 
way  off,  and  a  souse  in  that  might  cool  ye  down  a  bit,  my  good  man. 
An'  it  might  do  betther  even  nor  that— — ." 

"As  how<lo  ye  mane  ?  "  says  Darby. 

"  Why  it  might  cure  you  out  an'  out,  so  that  you'd  nivir  have 
D.  T.  agin  any  how  ;  if  you  wur  to  be  left  in  long  enough  to  make 
grog  of  all  the  raw  spirits  you've  got  into  your  constitution.  Qet 
away  wid  you,  you  silly  scolding  omadhawn,  finding  fault  at  my  get- 
ting the  doctor  to  ye  ;  fnix  and  another  time  I'll  let  you  thry  curing 
yourself,  and  see  if  that  doesn't  bring  you  to  GHasnevin  cemetry  some 
fine  Sunday  afternoon,  with  a  dozen  cars  behind  you,  and  me  sittin' 
in  the  moumin'  coach  looking  my  best." 
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"Bad  scran  to  you,"  cried  Darby;  "what  are  ye  talking  so 
unlooky  for?  And  a  sight  you'd  be  too,  stuck  up  in  widdy's 
weeds ! " 

"  Ob,  by  tbe  pipers,"  says  Biddy,  "  I'd  make  a  very  nice  widdy ; 
sure  I  tried  on  Mary  Lennon's  new  weeds  a  fortnight  ago,  to  see 
how  I'd  look,  and  faix,  I  thought  I'd  be  a  credit  to  yer  funeral  some 
day ;  only  poor  boy,"  she  added  (for  Biddy  could  be  provokin'  whin 
she  liked),  a?'  coorse  it  would  be  no  great  satisfaction  to  you  thin." 

"Well,  Darby  was  riz  at  this,  and  jumped  up  to  give  her  the  strap ; 
but  she  was  away  down  stairs  like  a  shot,  and  by  the  time  he  was  able 
to  get  down,  she  was  sarrin'  an  airly  customer  in  the  shop ;  and  then 
she  asked  him  some  question  about  saykale  or  sparrograss,  an^  he 
had  to  make  an  answer  or  two,  so  by  the  time  the  customer  was  gone 
they  were  civil  together  agin. 

"  I  suppose  Doctor  Hutchins  '11  be  soon  comin'  now,"  says  Biddy, 
after  they'd  had  their  bit  of  breakfast ;  "  what'U  we  do  about  the 
money?  " 

"  Lave  him  to  me,"  says  Darby ;  "just  go  and  fetch  me  down  me 
ould  Sunday  weskit  an'  a  bit  o'  coord." 

Well,  she  fetched  them  ;  and  Darby  went  and  rowled  the  weskit 
up  round  the  knocker  of  the  house  door,  till  you'd  say  the  lion's  head 
that  was  the  knocker  'ud  be  choked  intirel^.  And  thin  he  wint  and 
tied  an  his  blue  aperon,  that  he  had  never  worn  since  he  was  a  shop- 
boy  hisself,  an'  he  sent  Micky  Bedmond  acrass  town  on  an  arrand. 
An'  by  and  bye  up  dhrives  Docthor  Hutchins,  as  clane  and  tidj  in 
his  carrige  as  if  he  hadn't  been  whippin'  off  a  poor  fellow's  leg  that 
morning  in  Jarvis-street  Hospital,  the  thunderin'  thief.  An'  he  was 
jist  opening  the  doore  of  his  broom  to  cum  out  and  batther  the 
weskit  on  the  house  door,  when  he  sees  Darby  in  the  shop  among 
the  cauliflowers. 

"This  is  where  Mr.  Blake  lives,  my  man  ?  "  he  ses,  just  for  some- 
thing to  say ;  for  in  coorse  he  tuk  Darby  for  the  shopman. 

Well,  Darby  looks  mighty  solemn  entirely,  so  he  does,  an'  he 
makes  answer,  "  Well,  sir,  Blake  did  live  here." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  "  says  Dr.  Hutchins. 

"  Och !  "  says  Darby,  "  It  'ud  be  the  hard  job  for  the  likes  o'  me 
to  tell  you !  Sure,"  says  he,  "  Goff's  got  him." 

"  Goff's  got  him  ?  "  says  the  Docther. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  says  Darby. 

"  And  who's  Goff,  agin  ?  "  says  the  Docther. 

"  Well,  yer  honour  must  be  a  bit  of  a  stranger  not  to  know  that," 
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0CS  Darbr,  drawing  near  the  carriage  doore  ;  sure  Goff's  the  uuder- 


Nonsense,"  sea  the  Docther ;  ^'  the  man  can*t  be  dead ! " 
"  Well/*  sea  Darbj,  "  may  be  he  isn't  and  may  be  he  is ;  praps 
jou  know  best.  Bat  all  I  can  tell  je  is  this : — he  had  a  little  thrifle 
of  a  complaint  on  him  because  he  happened  to  take  a  lump  o*  sugar 
too  much  in  his  whisky  punch  the  other  night ;  an*  his  fool  of  a  wife 
Bent  for  a  Docthor.  Docthor  Hutchins,  or  Botchins,  or  somethin* 
like  that.  Well,  the  haythen,  if  he  didn't  go  and  send  the  poor 
fellow  some  anticombustible  stuff,  as  he  called  it,  an'  they  poured  it 
down  Blake's  throat,  and  the  crayture  was  dead  in  two  hours.  And 
that's  the  way"  dacent  people's  murdhered  in  their  beds.  How  and 
irer,  he's  a  good  chance  of  hangin'  for  it  yit.  There's  going  to  be 
an  inquest  held,  and  by  the  pipers  I  wouldn't  be  in  that  fellow 
Botchins's  shoes  for  fifty  pound,  no  nor  guineas,  the  nagur." 

Dhriye  on,  coachman ! "  says  Dr.  Hutchins,  looking  mighty  quare, 
and  slammin'  the  doore  of  the  coach ;  Dhrive  on ! "  An'  so  he 
druT  away,  and  lefb  Darby  taking  bis  weskit  off  the  knocker,  and 
laughing  to  think  how  he  done  the  Docther  out  of  his  second  guinea, 
for  Dr.  Hutchins  nirer  was  known  to  show  his  face  in  Moore-street 
market  afther  that. 


WANDEBER  'mong  far  tribes,  bom«  over  many  an  ocean, 
Brother,  I  come  to  these  saddest  of  all  obsequies ; — 
For  last  serrice  of  death  to  yield  thee  my  meed  of  devotion, 
With  Tain  speech  to  salute  ashes  ineffably  mute. 

Seeing  from  me  forsaken,  thine  own  self  Fortune  hath  taken, 
Unhappy,  unhappily,  snatched,  0  my  brother,  from  me ! 

Now  however,  meanwhiles,  in  our  fathers'  funeral  fashion, 

Sacrifice  sad  one  pays,  service  of  love  o'er  the  cell, — 
Take  it  all  dripping  wet  with  tears  of  a  brother's  compassion  j 
So,  to  the  end  of  days,  hail  brother,  hail  and  farewell ! 


taker." 
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THE  EISE  AND  FALL  OF 
KELIGIOUS  DRAMATIC  AET  IK  ENGLAND. 

DEAMATIC  AET  lay  under  the  censure  of  tbe  Churcb  during 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  The  fathers  would  not 
administer  the  rite  of  baptism  to  those  who  held  any  office  in  the 
theatre ;  they  denounced  as  licentious,  profane,  and  carnal,  the 
tragedies  of  ^schjlus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  comedies  of 
Menander,  Philemon  (196  ▲•n.),  Plautus,  and  the  Atellene  farces. 
Tertullian  affirms  "  they  who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  hia 
pomps,  cannot  go  to  a  play  without  turning  apostate,"  and  that  the 
devil  "  sets  actors  upon  their  high  pantofles,  to  give  Chbist  the  lie, 
who  said  nobody  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature."  Cyril,  284  A.D., 
declares  "when  in  our  baptism  we  say, '  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and 
all  thy  works  and  pomps,'  those  pomps  of  the  devil  are  stage  plays 
and  the  like  vanities."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  180,  Cyprian,  251, 
Basil,  379,  are  equally  warm  and  earnest  in  their  condemnations;  a 
little  later,  407,  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  maintained  "  they  who 
go  to  (pagan)  plays  are  as  bad  as  those  who  write  or  act  them,*'  and 
about  420,  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  cries, shame  to 
you  who  would  listen  to  a  heathen  actor,  with  the  same  ears  you 
hearken  to  the  gospel." 

In  vain  the  Church  thundered  these  anathemas ;  the  vast  population 
of  tbe  Eoman  empire  would  not  be  turned  from  their  love  of  the 
exciting  spectales  and  gorgeous  festivities  which  had  surrounded  the 
old  form  of  worship ;  true  it  is,  they  had  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
Constantino  the  Oreat»dl2,  which  ordained  Christianity  as  the  faith 
of  the  Empire,  but  the  hearts  of  the  people  clung  to  the  flesh-pota  " 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  pagan  rites,  and  hankered  after  the  shows 
of  their  forefathers,  calendary  solemnities,  sports  of  the  circus,  fights 
of  gladiators,  athletic  sports,  dramatic  representations.  This  longing 
was  so  deeply  rooted,  inordinate,  and  immovable,  that  at  length 
large-hearted  and  wide-minded  Christians  laboured  to  find  a  way  by 
which  they  might  conciliate  and  draw  the  mass,"  without  lowering 
tlie  standard  of  Christian  morals  and  doctrines. 

To  this  end  the  rulers  of  the  Church  considered  whether  there 
were  none  of  their  old  forms  of  public  amusements  which  might  not 
be  legitimatized  for  the  furtherance  of  the  faith.   So,  thinking  the 
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art  of  dramatic  representation  appeared  likely  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful auxiliaiy  and  benefical  ally,  and  wise  in  their  day  and  generation, 
certain  fathers  and  bishops  determined  to  use,  as  a  means  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  the  popular  taste  for  the  theatre  (which 
could  not  be  destroyed)  and  sanction  and  reform  by  ecclesiastical 
patronage  the  lore  of  the  Stage.  By  that  ^  use,"  were  introduced  reli- 
gious dramaSy  under  that  "sanction"  and  ''reform  "commenced  the 
long  train  of  ecclesiastical  shows,  miracle  plays,  mysteries,  oratorios, 
which  bare  flourished  for  the  greater  part  of  fifteen  centuries  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  "Gbd  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways,"  and  though  the 
**  new  order,"  to  which  printing  was  the  key,  did  much  to  uproot 
that  ^  old  order  "  by  which  men  were  educated  by  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear,  yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  while  th^ 
"old  order"  of  ignorance  and  darkness  existed,  the  teachers  of  th^ 
pe<^le  were  ?ery  wise  and  prudent  when  they  rescued  the  theatre 
from  heathen  influence,  and  turned  its  great  and  enthralling  powers 
to  good  and  useful  ends  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  names  of  those  who  first  thought  of  fighting  and  conquering 
the  deyil  with  his  own  weapons  should  not  be  forgotten,  they  were, 
the  Apolionarii,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom. 

About  370,  ApoUinarius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  wrote  Greek  tragedies, 
adapted  to  the  stage,  on  most  of  the  grand  events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  after  the  manner  of  Euripides,  and  comedies,  in 
imitation  of  Menander,  on  the  domestic  stories  of  Scripture.  He 
wrote  in  the  style  of  Homer  an  heroic  poem  on  the  history  of  the 
Bible  aa  far  as  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  twenty-four  books.  Sozomen  says 
tiiat  those  compositions  (now  lost)  rivalled  their  great  originals  in 
genius,  expression,  and  conduct."  The  son  of  ApoUinarius,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  also  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  reduced  the 
four  Gospels  and  all  the  Apostolic  books  into  Greek  dialogues,  and 
these  were  rehearsed  by  suitable  characters  upon  the  stage.  A  few 
years  later  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Fatriach  of  Constantinople,  banished 
pagan  plays  from  the  theatres  of  his  diocese,  and  substituted  sacred 
dramas,  which  he  himself  wrote — one  of  these,  "The  Passion  of 
Chriat,"  is  still  extant.  In  the  prologue  it  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Euripides,  and  that this  is  the  first  time  the  Virgin  Mary  has 
been  produced  on  the  stage."  Concerning  these  plays  an  old 
historian  writes 

**  GJregory,  all  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  His  glory, 
applied  himself  to  the  making  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  the 
writing  of  all  such  verse,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  wit  and 
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elegance,  and  with  such  rare  and  admirable  aentences,  tliat  the 
CbriBtians  found  in  bia  writinga  all  thej  could  deaire  in  tbe  beatben 
poeta."  At  tbe  deatb  of  Gregory,  bia  aucceaaor,  Jobn,  aurnatned 
Cbryaoatom,  tbe  golden-moutbed,  tbe  auatere  moraliat,  patronized 
and  encouraged  tbe  aacred  drama,  and  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Tbe 
Dying  Gbriat^"  wbicb  waa  acted  in  all  tbe  cburcbea  of  bia  Metro- 
politan See. 

Tbe  cuatom  of  enacting  tbeae  religioua  plaja  waa  found  to  a  certain 
extent  beneficial  and  uaeful,  and  bj  tbeir  influence  Chriatianitjr 
acquired  a  atrong  and  powerful  bold  upon  tbe  minda  and  imagina- 
tiona  of  an  ignorant  and  unlettered  populace,  wbo  could  otberwiee 
only  bare  been  taught  tbe  new  faitb  by  tbe  comparatively  old  meana 
of  oral  inatruction.  Tbe  refined  Boman  and  tbe  rude  barbarian, 
wbo  would  neyer  bare  entered  a  cburcb  or  liatened  to  tbe  teacbing 
of  a  Cbriatian  preacher,  eagerly  flocked  to  tbe  theatre,  where,  with 
impaaaioned  fervour — ^glowing  zeal — ^learned  and  eloquent  men  took 
upon  tbemaelvea  to  repreaent  tbe  deeda  of  holy  peraonagea  and 
9peak  the  doctrinea  wbicb  gave  ligbt  and  freedom  to  tbe  world :  to 
repreaent  far  more  than  tbia — tbe  life  of  Him  wbo  went  about 
doing  good,  tbe  deatb  of  Him  wbo  gave  Hia  life,  that  tbe  world 
wbicb  bated  Him  might  have  life.  Ay,  many  looked  upon  tbeacenea 
of  tbe  Sacred  Paaaion  and  tbe  Crucifixion,  and,  aa  they  gazed,  learnt 
to  love  Him  who  tberein  waa  ao  vividly  and  minutely  repreaented 
—many  beheld  the  Man  of  Sorrowa  in  tbe  Agony  in  tbe  Oarden, 
and  their  human  bearta  were  touched  aa  tbey  aaw  Hia  auflferings, 
Hia  reaignation ;  pitied  Him  aa  tbey  beheld  Hia  friendaand  foUowera 
foraake  him,  admired  Him  aa  tbey  beheld  tbe  peace  and  fortitude  in 
wbicb  He  auatained  tbe  examination  and  acourging,  bonoured  Him 
aa  tbey  saw  tbe  calm  majesty  and  aweet  forbearance  displayed  upon 
tbe  Croaa,  and  ao  learnt  by  His  example  that  there  are  more  things 
in  beaven  than  they  had  previoualy  dreamed ; — ^learnt  that  human 
nature  waa  not  made  for  purposes  of  bloodshed,  lust,  and  indulgence, 
but  for  ends  of  nobleness,  improvement,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Let  not  one  age  decry  another.  Sacred  dramatic  art,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  were  great  and  useful  alliea  of  Chriatianity  during 
the  cbildbood  of  tbe  Faitb ;  men  were  then  (as  infanta  now)  taugbt 
by  means  of  tbe  senses,  and  tbe  senses  acted  upon  the  inward  mind, 
and  brougbt  forth  works  of  rigbteousness  and  a  life  of  faitb.  Wben 
Printing  waa  introduced,  the  need  and  neceasity  for  ao  many  appeals 
to  tbe  eye  and  the  ear  ceased ;  tbo  flood-gatea  of  knowledge  were 
loosened  from  tbe  banda  of  those  priests  and  monks  wbo  bad 
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hitherto,  for  tho  most  part,  so  well  and  ably  preserved  her  treasures ; 
and  year  by  year,  as  edacation  has  increased  and  learning  developed, 
men  have  learnt  more  and  more  to  stand  upon  the  Faith  itself, 
and  not  to  lean  upon  those  accessories  which  at  one  time  were  tho 
means  of  attracting  a  world  emerging  from  Paganism  and  super- 
stition. 

It  is  interesting,  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  look  back  upon  the  efforts  used  to  spread  and  popularize 
our  faith  during  the  dark  ages,  when  but  a  few  could  read  or  write : 
see  how  this  and  that  innovation  introduced  more  and  more  novelties 
— ^how  one  or  two  concessions  paved  the  way  for  a  vast  multiplicity  : 
for  instance,  the'[innovation  and  concession  of  sacred  dramas — pure 
and  praiseworthy  as  they  were  in  original  intention — soon  led  to 
frightful  abuses  and  exaggerated  displays.  Prom  the  representation 
of  Scripture  history  only,  followed  the  exhibition  of  apocryphal 
narrative,  legendary  story,  and  ecclesiastical  shows.  This  abuse  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  in  the  time  of  Tbeophylact,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  990,  who  instituted  many  ridiculous  and  in- 
decorora  customs  in  imitation  of  old  Pagan  rites.  Concerning  these, 
writes  Cedrenus,  a  Byzantine  historian,  in  1050:  "Theophylact 
collected  a  company  of  base  fellows,  and  placing  over  them  one 
Euthyonins — whom  he  also  appointed  the  superintendent  of  bis 
Church — admitted  into  the  sacred  service  diabolical  dances,  ribald 
songs,  and  strect-ballads,  which  scandalized  God  and  the  memory  of 
His  saints."  Two  hundred  years  later,  Balsamon,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  complains  of  the  gross  abominations  committed  by  the 
priests  at  Christmas  and  other  festivals,  even  in  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople. 

Thus  the  weeds  and  the  tares  sprang  up  with  the  good  seed, 
and  choked  it  for  a  time ;  but,  as  there  was  good  in  the  seed,  it  was 
only  choked,"  and  not  rooted  up,  and  grew,  flourished,  and 
prospered  in  other  lands  besides  that  of  its  birth.  Seligious 
dramatic  representations  may  be  said  to  have  known  two  epochs : 
the  first  originated  vnth  the  Apollinarii  and  Qregory  Nazianzen, 
in  Eastern  Europe ;  the  second  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
pilgrims,  who,  travelling  through  Turkey  and  Italy,  on  their  return 
from  the  Crusades,  must  have  witnessed  somewhat  of  the  sacred 
drama  as  existing  in  Constantinople,  Borne,  and  other  cities ; — ^this 
may  have  put  it  into  their  minds  to  imitate  such  exhibitions  as  best 
they  could,  and  so  they  enrolled  themselves  into  companies,  and 
took  their  stations  in  the  most  public  streets  in  Paris  and  London, 
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dad  in  mantles  and  hats,  fantasticallj  adorned  with  ahelU  and 
emblems  painted  in  Tarioos  coloursy  and  stayes  in  their  bands.  So 
standing,  tbej  sang  songs  descriptive  of  their  adTentnres  and  suffer- 
ings while  engaged  in  rescoing  the  Holj  Sepulchre  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidels^intermixing  recitals  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
descriptions  of  His  Cracifixion,  of  the  Daj  of  Judgment,  miracles, 
and  martyrdoms.  These  compositions — which  were  interpreted  hy 
different  voices  taking  parts,  and  bj  a  variety  of  movement  and 
action — ^gained  the  name  of  Vuians,  and  entirely  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  period  was  a  period  of  earnest  fanaticism  and 
zealous  worship ;  Peter  the  Hermit  had  set  on  fire  an  inflammable 
mass  of  enthusiasm,"  which  pervaded  Europe,  and  men  believed 
salvation  and  immortality  were  secured  by  throwing  a  spear  against 
a  Turk,  or  kissing  the  lance  supposed  to  be  revealed  by  S.  Andrew 
as  that  which  had  pierced  the  Saviour's  side. 

]S'aturally,  those  who  were  forced  to  stay  at  home,  gazed  with 
honour  and  reverence  at  the  pilgrims  who  had  fought  for  and  rescued 
the  Sacred  Tomb  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel  polluter — who  had 
knelt,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  on  the  Hill  of  Calvary ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  Pilgrims,  their  recitations  and  performances,  became 
moat  popular  in  the  land.  The  monks  and  ecclesiastics  did  not 
approve  of  this :  they  had  been,  and  intended  to  remain,  the  teachers 
of  the  people ;  and  worldly  wisdom  and  expediency  now  revealed  to 
them,  that  if  the  people  were  taken  with  religious  representations,  it 
would  be  well  to  gratify  their  taste,  and  extend  the  priestly  influence 
in  so  doing.  Consequently,  the  monks  themselves  became  play-actors, 
and  turned  their  churches  and  monasteries  into  temporary  theafares. 
As  they  had  many  more  resources  at  command  than  the  poor  Pilgrims, 
the  latter  soon  found  themselves  left  with  bat  little  or  no  share  of 
public  applause ;  and,  besides  this,  the  first  fervour  of  excitement — 
the  new  sensations  of  wonder — had  died  away,  as  year  by  year  the 
(first)  Crusades  became  of  the  past.  Boyal  Dunstable,  the  resort  of 
Henry  I.,  now  famous  for  ''one  long  street  and  its  straw  manufac- 
tory," may  not  be  aware  that  it  is  famous  in  the  eyes  of  the  anti- 
quarian as  the  place  where  the  first  drama  in  England  was  enacted. 
Old  Matthew  Paris  relates  that,  in  1110,  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman 
prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunstable,  composed  the  pUy  of  S.  Catharine, 
which  was  acted  by  his  scholars,  suitable  vestments  being  borrowed  from 
the  neighbouringAbbey  of  S.  Alban's  to  help  to  dress  the  large  number 
of  actors.  This  is  the  first  reliable  mention  of  the  theatre  to  be  found 
in  our  early  annals :  by  theatre  is  to  be  understood  the  fixed  stag^ 
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prepared  parts,  saitable  dressesi  organized  whole,  as  distinct  from  the 
prenons  minstrel  and  pilgrim  recitations,  or  mimics,  or  juggler  per- 
formances. 

The  sacred  drama  soon  became  verj  popular  in  England,  and 
the  plaj  of  S.  Catharine  mast  ha?e  been  quickly  followed  by  many 
religious  representations,  for,  in  1174,  !Fitzstephen  writes :  London 
for  its  theatrical  exhibitions  has  religious  dramas,  either  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  the  sufferings  of 
martyiB." 

This  style  of  exhibition  soon  acquired  the  name  of  miracle  plays," 
or  "  mysteries,''  evidently  from  the  fact  that  they  treated  concerning 
the  miracles  or  wondrous  dealings  of  Qod  with  the  children  of 
men,  and  the  deep  and  profound  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  course  of  time,  the  appropriate  term  lost  its  first  significant  mean- 
ing, and  became  generally  applied  to  all  subjects  of  a  serious  nature, 
such  as  those  drawn  from  apocryphal  history  and  legendary  lore. 
Matthew  Paris,  in  1240,  writes  concerning  these  plays : 

"Miracala,  vulgariter  ApeUarmes ; " 

and  their  popularity  and  universality  is  well  depicted  in  one  of  the 
very  oldest  poems  of  our  language,  that  of  Langland*s  Piers  Plough- 
man's Crede,"  where  a  fnar  minor  describes  the  drama  as  not  less 
frequented  than  the  hostelry,  in  these  words : 

"  We  hauten  no  tavernes,  we  hobelen  abouten 
Ait  markets  and  mtraclts,  we  meedeley  ua  never.*' 

A  little  later,  Chaucer  makes  his  genial Wife  of  Bath  "  exclaim,  as 
she  amuses  herself  during  her  husband's  visit  to  London — 

"Therefore  make  I  my  yisitations 
To  vigilis  and  to  proceMions  ; 
To  prechingB  eke,  and  to  pilgrimagui ; 
To  plays  of  miracles^  and  mariagii." 

The  Chester  plays  (1828),  twenty-four  in  number,  were  called 

Mysteries ;  as  also  those  of  York,  Coventry,  and  other  places. 

These  sacred  representations  were  acted  in  various  places  and  in 
different  fashions ;  and  each  ancient  corporation  strove  to  outvie  the 
other  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  their  exhibitions. 

The  most  favourite  subjects  appear  to  have  been,  "  The  Creation 
of  the  World,"  "  The  Elood,"  "  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Christ," 
"The  Sacred  Passion,"  "The  Descent  into  Hell,"  and  "Tbe  Se- 
sorreciioD." 

a  2 
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Naageorgua*8  (an  early  "anti-Papist"  writer)  acconnt  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  mystery,  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  a  play  was  acted^  and  its  manifold  accessories : — 

"  Chbi8T*6  passion  here,  all  showed  is  with  sundrie  masks  and  plays 
Faire  Urslej,  with  her  maidens  so  doth  passe  amid  the  ways, 
And  valiant  George,  with  speare  thou  killest  the  dreadful  dragon  here. 
The  deYil's  hoose  is  drawn  aboQt»  wherein  there  doth  appears 
A  wondrous  sort  of  damned  sprites,  with  foule  and  fearful  looke. 
Great  Christopher  doth  wade  and  passe  with  Christ  amid  the  bcooke. 
Sebastian  foil  of  feathered  shaftes,  the  dint  of  dart  doth  feele. 
There  walketh  Kathren,  with  her  sword  in  hande,  and  cruel  wheele. 
The  challis,  and  the  singing  cake  with  Barbara  is  led. 
And  sundrie  other  pageants  playde  in  worship  of  this  Bred, 
That  please  the  foolish  people  well,  what  I  shall  stand  upon, 
Their  banners,  crosses,  candlesticks,  and  reliques  many,  on 
Their  cuppes  and  carved  images  that  priestes  with  conntnance  hie. 
Or  rude  and  common  people  beare  about  full  solenlie  t 
Saint  John  before  the  Bread  doth  go,  poynting  towards  Him 
Doth  show  the  same  to  be  the  Lambe,  that  takes  away  our  sinne. 
On  whome  two  clad  in  Angels  shape  do  sundry  flowers  fling — 
A  number  great  with  scaring  belles,  with  pleasant  sound  do  ring. 
The  common  ways  with  bowes  are  strawde,  and  every  street  beside. 
And  to  the  walles  and  windowes  aU  are  boughes  and  branches  tied. 
The  monks  in  every  place  do  roame,  the  nonnes  abroad  are  sent, 
The  priests  and  school-men  loud  do  rore,  some  use  the  instrument. 
The  stranger  passing  through  the  streete  upon  his  knees  doe  fidl." 

Nangeorgns's  description  refers  only  to  the  moving  mystery,  which 
is  also  dwelt  upon  by  Omarod  in  his  history  of  Cheshire. 

"Every  trading  company  had  his  pagiante  or  part  which  were  a  highe  acaffulde, 
with  two  rownesy  a  higher  and  a  lower  upon  four  wheels.  In  the  lower  they 
apparelled  themselves,  in  the  higher  rowne  they  played  being  all  open  on  the 
tope,  that  all  beholders  might  heare  and  see  them.  The  places  where  they  pbiyed 
them  was  in  every  street.  They  begane  first  at  the  Abay  ' Gates,  and  when  the 
pagiante  was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so  and 
for  every  streete,  and  so  every  streete  had  a  pagiante  playing  before  them  till  all  the 
pagiantes  for  the  day  appoint  were  played,  and  when  one  pagiante  was  neere 
ended,  worde  was  brought  from  streete  to  streete,  that  soe  they  mighte  come  in 
place  thereof,  exceeding  orderly,  and  all  the  streetes  had  their  pagiante  afore ^ 
them  all  at  one  time  pbiying  together,  to  see  which  playes  was  great  resorte,  and 
also  scaffoldes,  and  stages  were  made  in  the  streetes,  in  those  places  wheare  they 
determined  to  playe." 

Nake,  in  his  history  of  York,  speaking  of  the  mystery  of  Corpus 
Christi  performed  in  1417,  writes : — 

"The  pageants  of  the  sacred  pUy  should  be  brought  forth  in  order  by  the  anti- 
piers  of  the  city  and  begin  to  pUy  first  at  the  gates  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trini^» 
in  Mickle-gate,  and  so  on,  until  they  arrive  histly  at  the  Pavement.   In  1426,  it 
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WM  ordered, '  The  players  pUy  at  the  places  amgned  them  and  no  where  else 
oo  pain  ot  408.;  that  men  <^  Uie  craft  and  all  others  that  find  torchee  come  forth 
in  array  as  in  manner  aforetime,  that  the  craftsmen  bring  forthe  their  pageantes 
in  order  atd  coarse,  by  good  players  weU  arrayed,  and  openly  speaking  npon 
pain  of  IOOb.,  to  be  paid  to  the  Chamber  withont  pardon  and  that  eyery  player  be 
ready  in  his  pageante  at  conyenient  time,  that  is  to  say  at  the  first  betwixt  four 
and  fire  in  the  mornings  and  then  all  other  pageantes  following  each  after  th« 
other  in  order  without  delay  npon  pun  of  6s.  8d/' 

But  this  moTing  style  was  by  no  means  the  only  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. Platforms  or  stages  were  erected  in  the  open  air,  in  castles 
and  palaces,  most  frequently  in  monastic  halls  or  churches. 

"The  stage  was  made  to  consist  of  three  platforms  one  above  another,  on  the 
uppermost  sat  God  the  Father  surrounded  by  his  angels,  on  the  second  the  glorified 
saints,  on  the  lowest  the  actors,  the  one  side  of  the  lowest  platform  was  the 
resemblance  of  a  dark  pitchy  cayem  from  whence  issued  the  appearance  of  fire 
and  flames,  and  when  it  was  necessary  the  audience  was  treated  with  hideou 
ydUngs  and  noises  in  imitation  of  the  bowlings  and  yells  of  wretched  souls  to^ 
mented  by  relentless  demons.  From  this  yawning  cave  the  deyils  oonstan^^ 
ascended  to  dtlight  and  instruct  the  spectators."— Stbutt. 

This  yawning  cave  is  further  described  by  an  old  writer,  whose 
graphic  account  presents— 

''An  hideous  hole  all  caste,  withouten  shape 
Of  endless  depth,  overwhelm'd  with  ragged  stone, 
With  ougly  mouth  and  grisely  iawes  doth  gape. 
And  to  our  siglt  confounds  itself  in  one." 

In  the  remote  district  of  Cornwall,  these  plays,  there  known  as 
the  Oeeary  Miracles,"  were  performed  m  the  open  fields,  at  the 
bottom  of  earthen  amphitheatres,  round  about  which  stood  the 
people  on  an  inclined  plane,  usually  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  players  did  not  learn  their  parts,  but  were  spoken  for  by  a 
prompter. 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  displays  of  religious  dramatic  art 
became  so  popular  and  universal  throughout  England,  at  a  period 
when  for  the  most  part  men  knew  little  or  nothing  of  literature,  or 
the  refinements  of  civilization.  The  splendour  of  the  stage,  the 
norelty  of  the  pageants,  the  skill  of  the  actors,  the  realistic  treat- 
ment of  the  mystery,"  must  have  then  been  exciting  and  enthralling 
to  a  degree,  which  can  in  some  measure  be  estimated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  similar  scenes,  acted  only  last  year  in  a  wooden 
theatre,  in  the  small  village  of  Ober  Ammergau,  by  fourteen 
peasants,  collected  together  an  assemblage  of  6,000  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  nations. 

In  the  first  iustitution,  the  sacred  drama  appears  to  have  been  a 
monopoly  of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  scholars,  but  by  1260 
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the  artisans  and  craftsmen  of  York  formed  tbemselTes  into  a  ''guild,'* 
and  agreed  to  perform  annuallj  a  Corpus  Christi  plaj,  and  their 
example  was  quicklj  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  large  cities, 
such  as  Chester,  Coventry,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  scholars  of  S.  Paul's  School,  London,  were  very  celebrated 
for  their  dramatic  talent,  and  it  appears  they  ill  brooked  any  riyals 
in  their  art,  for  in  1378  they  presented  a  petition  to  Eichard  11. 
praying  him  to  "  prohibit  some  unexpert  persons  from  presenting 
**  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  their  prejudice,  who 
''had  been  at  great  expense  in  order  to  represent  it  publicly  at 
"  Christmas."  (Dodsley.)  Who  these  unexpert  persons  were  is 
not  mentioned,  but  in  1300  the  scholars  of  S.  Paul's  found  very 
formid^le  claimants  to  Royal  and  popular  favour  in  the  society  of 
parish  clerks.  These  men  had  been  incorporated  into  a  fellowship 
by  Henry  III.  in  1240.  Men  and  women  ecclesiastics,  and  others 
who  were  fond  of  church  music,  wero  members,  and  the  guild  gave 
large  gratuities  for  the  support  of  persons  in  the  practice  of  that  art. 
Profession,  employment,  and  character  naturally  dictated  to  this 
scriptural  brotherhood  the  representation  of  religious  plays ;  so  great 
became  their  fame,  that  on  the  18th  and  two  following  days  of 
June,  1390,  they  were  called  upon  to  play  interludes  before  King 
Eichard  II.,  his  Queen,  and  Court,  at  the  usual  places  where  they 
held  performances,  called  "Skinners'  Well."  At  the  same  place  in 
1490  they  played  "  The  Creation  of  the  World,"  and  subjects  of  the 
like  kind,  to  splendid  audiences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all 
parts  of  England. 

These  ancient  performances  are  raemoralized  in  letters  of  cast-iron 
upon  a  pump  of  Eag-street,  now  called  iPflry-street,  in  these  words: — 

A.D.  1800. 

"  The  pump  Ij  which  this  spring  is  supplied  is  situated  eastward,  and  round  it, 
as  history  informs  us,  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London,  in  remote  ages,  commonly 
performed  sacred  plays.  This  custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerks'  Well^ 
and  from  which  this  Parish  derives  its  name."   See  note  at  end  of  article. 

Choristers  were  also  in  the  habit  of  performing  plays  in  1430. 
The  choir  of  Maxtoke  Priory,  near  Coventry,  acted  in  Lord  Clinton's 
Castle,  as  for  years  past  they  had  done  in  their  own  monastery.  In 
1487  the  singing-boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  S.  Swithin's  Priory,  at 
Winchester,  enacted  a  mystery  before  Eoyalty.  The  children  of  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  dramatized  during 
the  twelve  days  of  Chris^m^s  and  Easter. 
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Bat  never  do  the  Miracle  Plajs  appear  to  We  been  acted  with 
io  much  grace  and  magnificence,  as  when  represented  by  large  and 
influential  bodies  of  artisans  and  craftsmen  in  the  various  corporate 
cities  of  England.  Each  fellowship  or  guild  strove  to  render  his  part 
of  the  performance  the  most  attractive  and  gorgeous.  Each  corpora- 
tion sought  to  establish  a  peculiar  fame,  and  hold  a  foremost  position 
as  regarded  such  exhibitions.  York  established  the  first  guild  of 
Beligious  Actors  among  her  citizens  in  1250,  and  was  rivalled  in  1328 
bj  Chester,  and  in  1426  by  Coventry  and  Kewcastle-on-Tyne.  We 
find  in  Hone  that the  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi  at  York  was  very 
popular ;  several  hundred  actors  were  annually  admitted,  and  it  was 
supported  chiefly  by  the  annual  collection  made  at  the  procession." 

It  appears  from  the  regulations  of  the  pageants  for  this  play,  that 
they  were  fifty-four  in  number.  They  commenced  with  "  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  creating  and  forming  the  heavens,  archangels, 
Lacifer,  and  the  angels  that  fell  with  him  into  hell."  The  tanners 
performed  this.  The  next  being  God  the  Father  in  His  own  sub- 
stance, creating  the  earth  and  all  which  is  therein,  in  the  space  of 
five  days,"  was  represented  by  the  plasterers.  The  third,  "  God  the 
Father,  creating  Adam  of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  and  making  Eve  of 
the  rib,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  spirit  of  life,"  was  played  by  the 
card-makers.  The  fifty-fourth,  "Christ,  Mary,  four  Angels  with 
trumpets,  twelve  Apostles,  four  Angels  with  a  lance  with  two 
scourges,  four  bad  Spirits,  and  six  Devils,"  was  performed  by  the 
mercers. 

The  Town  Clerk's  entry  mentions  the  torches  and  torch-bearers : — 
"  Porters,  eight  torches ;  coblers,  fullers,  chalonere,  four ;  cordwainers, 
fourteen;  cottellers, two ;  carpenters, six ;  wevers, girdellers, taillers : 
fifty-eight  citizens  had  torches  alike.  The  guilds  walked  in  order, 
then  the  citizens,  the  councilmen.  aldermen  and  mayor."  On  the  7th 
June,  1417,  William  Bowes  proclaims  all  the  pageantes  of  the  play 
of  Corpus  Christi  be  brought  forth  in  order  by  the  artificers  of  York, 
and  that  all  persons  of  ill  fame  be  forced  to  leave  the  city  during  the 
eight  days'  festival  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

This  latter  edict  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  much  weight,  for 
in  1426  William  Melton,  a  distinguished  Franciscan  friar,  rebuked 
the  people  of  York  because  they  disgraced  the  play  by  revellings, 
drunkenness,  shouts,  songs,  and  other  insolences,  little  regarding  the 
divine  offices  of  the  day,  and  threatening  them  on  account  of  these 
excesses,  with  the  loss  of  the  indulgences  which  had  been  conceded 
by  Pope  Urban  IV.  In  consequence  of  this  exhortation  Peter  Buckey, 
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Mayor,  conveued  the  citizens,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  play  of 
Corpus  Christi  should  be  played  every  year  on  the  yigil  of  the  feast, 
and  the  procession  be  made  on  the  feast,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  enabled  to  attend  divine  services  on  the  festival  as  required. 

The  Chester  plays  were  very  celebrated,  and  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  by  one  Banulph  Higden,  a  grave  historian  and  theologist ; 
they  comprised  a  vast  quantity  of  subjects,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  people  who  attended  all  were  allowed  a 
1,(K)0  days'  indulgence  from  the  Pope,  and  forty  from  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  From  these  plays,  still  existing  in  the  British  Museum 
(MSS.  Hart,  2013),  much  astonishing  and  interesting  matter  maybe 
gleaned  and  quoted. 

The  order  of  representation  ran  thus 

The  tanners  exhibited  the  fall  of  Lucifer ;  drapers,  tbo  Creation ; 
dyers,  the  Deluge;  barbers,  Abraham,  Melchisadock,  and  liot; 
cappers,  Moses,  Balak,  and  Balaam;  wrightes,  the  Salutation 
and  Nativity;  painters  and  glaziers,  the  Shepherds  feeding  their 
flocks  by  night ;  vinters,  the  three  Kings ;  mercers,  the  Oblations  of 
the  three  Kings ;  goldsmiths,  the  killing  of  the  Innocents ;  black- 
smiths, the  Purification;  butchers,  the  Temptation;  bakers,  the 
Last  Supper ;  glovers,  the  blind  men  and  Lazarus ;  corvesarys, 
Christ  and  the  Lepers;  bowycrs,  fletchers,  and  ironmongers,  Christ's 
Passion;  cooks  and  innkeepers,  the  Descent  into  Hell;  skinners, 
the  Besurrection ;  taylors,  the  Ascension ;  fishmongers,  election  of 
S.  Matthias  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  clothiers,  Anti-Christ ; 
weavers.  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  acts  ^ere  arranged  in  the  following  manner: — God  enters 
creating  the  world.  He  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him  into 
Paradise,  and  opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear 
naked,  and  not  ashamed ;  and  the  old  serpent  enters,  lamenting  his 
fall.  He  converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
gives  part  to  Adam.  They  propose,  according  to  stage  direction, 
to  make  themselves  subligacula,  a  foliU  qtdbus  iegamus  pudenda^ 
Cover  their  nakedness  with  leaves,  and  converse  with  God.  God's 
curse.  The  serpent  eccit,  hissing.  They  are  driven  from  Paradise 
by  four  angels  and  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword.  Adam 
appears  digging  the  ground  and  Eve  spinning.-  Their  children, 
Cuin  and  Abel,  enter.  The  former  kills  his  brother.  Adam's 
lamentation.    Cain  is  banished,  &c.  &c. 

Warton  writes,  regarding  the  primitive  appearance  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  that    this  extraordinary  spectacle  was  beheld  by  a  numerous 
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assembly  of  both  sexes  with  great  composure ;  it  had  the  warrant 
of  Scripture,  and  therefore  was  given  as  it  was  found  described. 
It  would  have  been  absolute  heresy  to  havo  departed  from 
the  sacred  text;  neither  the  writers  nor  the  spectators  saw  the 
impropriety  of  such  scenes;  or,  if  they  did,  felt  persuaded  that 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject  covered  or  excused  all  iuoongruities 
— and  80  all  unnatural,  monstrous,  and  comic  parts  were  fireely 
received.** 

The  comic  side  is  developed  in  that  portion  of  the  drama  repre- 
senting the  Flood,  in  which  takes  place  the  altercation  between 
Noah  and  his  wife  (the  latter  of  whom  is  invariably  held  up  as  a 
vixen  in  all  ancient  plays).  Noah  reproached  his  spouse  for  ber 
obstinate  and  unbelieving  temper,  shown  in  refusing  to  enter  the 
ark,  points  to  the  rising  waters,  strives  to  influence  her  through  her 
fear?,  and  concludes  his  speech  in  these  words : — 

Good  wife,  doe  now  as  I  thee  bidd." 

Slie,  however,  continues  immovable,  and  declares, — 

**  By  Christ  not  T,  ere  I  see  more  need, 
Though  thou  Btande  all  day  and  stare." 

Noah  exclaims, — 

"  Lorde  I  that  woman  ben  era    1  be, 
And  not  ane  meeke,  I  dare  will  sayo  : 
That  is  well  seene  by  me,  to-day 
In  witnes  uf  ye  eichone : — 
Good  wife,  let  all  this  be  beare 
That  thou  makest  in  this  place  here 
For  aU  they  weno  thou  art  master. 
And  soe  thou  art,  by  Saint  John.'* 

The  wife  is  resolved  to  continue  "  master ; "  she  declares  she  will 
not  enter  the  ark  till  some  of  her  old  female  companions  are  ready 
to  go  with  her ;  and  if  he  will  not  wait,  he  may  sail  alone,  and  get 
a  new  wife.  lu  spite  of  her  reluctance  and  forwardness,  Shem 
and  his  brothers  force  their  mother  on  board,  where  she  is  very 
cordially  welcomed  by  Noah,  who  in  return  receives  a  hearty  box  on 
the  ear, 

The  character  of  Noah's  wife  was  thus  treated  in  tlio  Chester 
mjatery,  where  she  rants  to  her  husband, 

**  The  devil  of  hell  thee  speed 
To  ship  when  thou  shalt  go.*' 

And  Chaucer  adopts  the  general  belief. 
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**  Hast  thoo  not  herd,  guod  NicbolM  alio 
The  soroe  of  Koe  with  his  felawship 
So  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship.** 


Another  famouB  Chester  interlade  was  that  which  represented 
''The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell"  (Hart.  M3.  2124),  or,  as  it  was 
then  called, ''  The  Harrowing  of  Hell."  In  this  the  chief  characters 
were  Christ,  Adam,  Ere,  Abraham,  John  the  Baptist.  The  repre- 
sentation was  Christ  entering  Hell  triumphant,  delivering  the  Saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  conveying  them  to  Paradise,  the  authoritj' 
for  the  various  incidents  of  the  drama  being  ''  The  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  or  the  Acts  of  Pilate,"  a  MS.  held  in  high  repute  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  honoured  in  England  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Erasmus,  and  held  worthy  of  being  chained  to  the  pillars  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

The  belief  that  Christ  entered  Hades  from  the  time  of  His  Cmci- 
fixion  to  His  Eesurrection,  not  only  to  "  preach  to  the  spirits " 
therein,  but  also  to  deliver  them,  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Church  until  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  when  the  public  declara- 
tion of  such  a  statement  fell  into  silence. 

In  the  4th  century  Augustine  tought,  "  The  blood  of  Christ  and 
his  descent  into  Hades  delivered  the  ancient  saints." 

Jerome  writes,  "The  souls  of  those  detained  in  Hades  followed 
Christ." 

A  piece  attributed  to  Athanasius  enjoins  the  reader  to  ''  remember 
the  twelflh  hour,  for  in  that  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell ;  then 
hell  shuddered  in  beholding  Him;  and  cried  aloud,  "  Who  is  He  that 
Cometh  with  great  power  ?  Who  is  He  that  trampleth  on  the  brazen 
portals  of  hell,  and  unbindeth  the  chain  of  my  captives  ?  "  And 
Athanasius  in  an  essay,  speaking  of  Christ's  triumphing  over  Satan, 
mentions  "  Hell  spoiled  of  those  souls  which  before  it  kept  in  hold." 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  upheld  this  belief.  In 

Daily  Exercises  for  Children  "  (1821)  the  child  is  directed  to  say, 
as  the  host  is  broken,  "Thou  descended  into  limbo,  and  delivered 
thence  the  souls  of  the  fathers,  till  then  detained  there." 

Such  being  the  creed,  naturally  it  became  a  favourite  subject  for 
representation ;  and  though  in  the  present  paper  no  extract  from  a 
"  mystery  "  can  be  given,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  passages  from  a  poem 
of  the  period  may  be  considered  as  throwing  light  upon  the  probable 
manner  in  which  the  representation  itself  must  have  been  given. 

In  Langland's  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  1362  or  1884,  occur 
the  following  passages,  to  which  are  annexed  their  paraphrases  in 
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modem  English  prose,  as  Bone  gives  them  in  his  ^Ancient  Mys- 
teriei,"  pp.  124-125. 

Wiche  a  hghi  and  wioh  a  l«om  Uy  by  fore  belle." 
Wiai  a  Ugki  imd  a  gleam  ajajtmred  in  tkefrmi  ofKdlJ 

"  Lo  helle  mygbte  nat  bolde  bote  openede  tbo  God  tholede 
And  let  out  Symcnde't  sones." 

Lo,  Idl  mid  not  etmiain  but  opened  lo  iko$e  who  awaited  Qod,  and  let  out  the 
ef  Simeon.    (Nioodemni,  xiii.  18,  ko.) 

**  'J  tuUUte  porioM  prindpet  ve$tra$,  elevamini  pcrti  Hemalee,*  dec* 
A  Toys  loade  in  that  light  to  Locifer  leide 
Princes  of  this  palys  nn  do  the  gatcp, 
For  here  coroetb  with  ooronne  the  kynge  of  alle  glorie. 
Then  syhede  Satan,  and  seide,** — 

^Uft  up  your  great  gata,  and  ye  everlaeling  doTn  he  yt  opened**  In  that  light 
«  wiec  cried  aloud  to  Lucifer:  Princee  qf  this  palace  open  thegatet,  for  here  cometh 
^fith  He  crown  the  King  of  glory.    Then  Satan  groaned  and  iaid^ 

"Ac  rys  np  Ragamoffyn.  and  recbe  me  alle  the  barres 
Ar  we  throw  brygbtoess  be  bleot.  barre  we  the  gates 
Cheke  we  and  cheyne  we.  and  ecbe  cbyne  stoppe 
And  throw  Astrot  hot  out  and  have  oate  knares 
Coltyng  and  al  has  kynne.  our  catel  to  save 
Brynston  bolliunt  brenning.  out  casteth  hit 
At  hot  in  here  heve  dea,  that  CDtren  in  ny  the  walles 
Setteth  bowes  of  brake,  a  bratene  gonnes 
And  sheteth  out  shot  e  ynowh." 

Arm  Ragamujin  and  bring  all  the  hart,  Iff  ore  tee  are  blinded  mth  the  brightneet, 
^  we  now  the  gatet,  bolt  we  and  chain  we,  and  ttop  up  every  chink.  A  nd  thou 
Attaroth  go  forth  and  muster  the  $ervantt,  Colting  and  all  hit  kindred f  to  tave  our 
^hatttlt.  Catt  boiliftg  aud  burning  brimstone,  all  hot,  upon  their  headt  who  thcUl 
fnier  within  these  walls.    Set  the  tteel  bows,  and  brazen  guns,  and  shoot  out  shot  in 

**  Yf  he  reve  me  of  my  ryght  he  robbeth  me  by  mastrie 
For  by  ryght  and  reson.  the  reukes  that  been  here 
Body  and  soule  beth  myne.  bothe  good  and  ille 
For  he  hyms  self  hit  aeide.  that  tyre  is  of  helle 
That  Adam  and  Eve.  and  al  bus  issue 
Sholden  deye  with  deol.  and  here  dwelle  erere 
Yf  thei  toochede  a  tree,  other  toke  ther  of  an  appel 
Thus  thees  lords  of  light  soch  a  laws  made 
And  sutthe  he  is  lo  leel  a  lord,  ich  leyye  that  he  wol  nat 
ReTen  out  of  oure  ryght  sutthe  reson  hem  dampned 
And  sutthe  we  ban  be  seosed.  sevene  thowsend  wynt." 

V  ^  berecne  me  of  my  right,  he  thall  rob  me  by  force;  since  by  right  cmd*  reason 
^  f^ooibi  thai  aire  here  are  mine,  body  and  toul,  good  and  bad :  for  he  himself  who 
»  Lord  s/  hiU  said,  that  Adam  cmd  Eve  and  aU  their  issue  thould  die  with  sorrow, 
^  dstdlher^for  ever  if  they  touched  a  tree,  or  took  am  appUtherrfrinn.   Thus  this 
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Lord  of  light  made  iuch  a  law,  and  since  he  it  a  Lord  of  truth,  I  hditve  that  ke 
vfill  mt  deprive  tu  of  our  riglU  hecautt  they  are  rightfully  damned,  and  fteconw  we 
have  been  $eized  of  ^em  teven  thoutand  years. 


What  lord  ert  tho  quath  Locifer.  a  voya  a  loud  aeyde 
The  lord  of  myght  and  of  man.  that  made  all  thynges 
Duke  of  this  djmne  place,  a  non  undo  the  gates 
That  CrtBt  nowe  comen  io.  the  kynges  sone  of  heveoe 
And  with  that  breth  helle  brake,  with  Balle  eliales  barres 
For  eny  wye  other  warde.  wyde  openede  ze  gates." 


What  Lord  art  thou  t  taid  Lucifer.  A  voice  cried  atotid,  the  Lord  of  power  and 
of  man,  who  made  all  things,  tlte  rulet*  of  this  dark  place,  open  the  gata  forthwith, 
that  Christ  Hu  son  of  the  King  of  heaven  may  come  in.  And  with  that  hrtatk  hell 
Hrst,  and  all  BdiaVs  bars,  notwithstanding  ihe  guard,  the  gates  flew  open, 

"  Lo  me  her  qnath  onr  lorde.  lyf  and  soole  bothe 
For  alle  synf ul  soules.  to  save  onre  beyere  ryght.** 

Behold  me  here,  ^otli  our  Lord,  both  life  and  soul  for  all  sinners  to  save  our 


The  Coventry  Mysteries,  established  a  Luodred  years  later  than 
those  of  Chester,  became  some  of  the  most  widely  celebrated  in 
Eugland.  Dugdale,  in  his  "History  of  Warwickshire'*  (1656)9 
writes : — 

'*  Before  the  suppression  o!  the  monasteries,  this  city  was  very  famoas  for  the 
pageants  that  were  play*d  therein  apon  Corpus  Christi  Day  (one  of  their  aodent 
games),  which  occasioning  yery  great  confluence  of  people  thither,  from  far  and 
near,  was  of  no  small  benefit  thereto :  which  pngeantes  being  acted  with  mighty 
state  and  reverence  by  the  Grey  Friars,  bad  theatres  for  the  several  scenes,  very 
Urge  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  to  al  the  eminent  parts  of  the 
city,  for  the  better  advantage  of  spectators,  and  contained  the  story  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  composed  in  the  old  English  rithme,  as  appeareth  by  an 
ancient  MS.  (in  BibL  Cotton.,  Yesp.  d.  viii.)." 

Concerning  this  MS.,  Hone  writes  (1822),  while  at  the  British 
Museum : — 

<*  I  Lave  made  large  extracts  from  the  Coventry  MS.  mentioned  by  Dugdalo. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  its  entire  series  of  forty  mysteries,  there  is  not  one  from 
the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testament,  whilst  there  are  so  many  as  eight  that  are 
paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha." 

From  the  latter  are  now  given  extracts  which  will  sen'e  to  show 
how  largely  the  monkisb  playwright  adopted  the  curious  incidents 
and  the  very  language  of  the  spurious  Gospels,  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  "The  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary;"  "The 
Frotevangelon,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
and  the  Perpetual  Virgin  His  mother ; "  "  The  First  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ;"  all  of  which  it  muet  bo  remembered  were 
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honoured  and  received  as  genuine  by  manj  of  the  Fathers,  among 
whom  maj  be  mentioned  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Chrjsostom,  Cyril, 
AthanaduB,  Euaebius.    The  Mystery  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is 
represented  in  eight  scenes. 
The  play  commences  with  the  speaking  of  a  prologue  beginning : 

Cbtste  conserve  this  congregation 
Fro'  perellys  past  pr'sent  and  fatnr," 

"And  thatnon  obloonoyon make  thismat'er  obac'ure 
Bat  it  may  p*fite  and  pleee,  eche  p*Bon  p'sent 
From  the  gynnyngeto  the  endyng,  so 't  endure 
That  Cbtsis  and  every  creatnr'  with  the  conceyte  be  content 

"In  fewe  wordy s  talkyd,  that  it  shulde  not  be  tedyooa 
To  ne  lemyd,  nyn  to  lewd,  nyn  to  no  man  of  reson, 
This  is  the  p'cease :   Now  p'serve  yon  Jb'us 
Th*for  of  this  I  you  pray,  all  that  ben  her*  present 
And  tak  bed  to  our  talkyn  that  we  shall  say. 
I  be  teche  you,  that  Lords  that  is  evyr  omnypotent 
To  govern  you  in  goodnes  as  Hi  best  may, 
In  hevyn  we  may  Hym  see 
Kow  God  that  is  Heaven  Kynge 
Send  us  all  hese  der'  biynynge 
And  t'  his  tow*r  he  mote  us  brynge 
Amen — ^ffor  charyte." 

Ysaker,  the  High  Priest,  then  appears — announces  the  festival, 
Joachim  enters  with  Anne  his  wife,  divides  his  goods  into  three  parts — 
one  to  the  Temple,  another  for  the  pylg'mys,  the  third  for  his  house- 
hold ;  declares  that  he  dreads  to  sacrifice  for  fear  the  priest  should 
despise  him  as  he  has  no  child.  Anne,  in  tears,  tries  to  console  him ; 
together  they  vow  if  ever  offspring  be  granted,  that  it  shall  be  given 
to  the  service  of  the  Temple. 

Then  the  actors  "  synge  their  segno — and  i'  that  time  Ysaker 
with  his  misters  ensensyth  the  auter,  and  then  thei  make  her 
off'ry'g." 

Ysaker  then  invites  all  present  to  come  and  offer  gifts,  but 
forbids  Joachim  and  Anne,  stating  their  childless  condition  shows 
they  are  cursed."  Next  is  sung  the  Gloria,  and  the  people  blessed. 
Joachim,  confounded  with  shame,  retires  to  shepherds  who  are  with 
the  cattle  in  their  pastures,  and  bewails  his  condition.  "  Her  the 
Aungel  descendith  the  hefne,  syngyng,  Exultet,  and  proclaims — 

•  .  .  .  Anne  thy  blesied  wyff 
Bcbe  shalber'  a  childe,  shal  hygth  Mary 
Which  shall  be  blyssyd  in  her  body  and  have  hys  lyff." 
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In  token  he  prophesies  to  Joachim  he  shall  meet  Anne  al;  tbe 
gl jlded  gate  of  Jerusalem — ^the  angel  then  appears  to  Anne  and 
shows  her  her  glorious  destinj,  and  her  go*th  the  Anngel  agen  to 
hefne."  Joachim  and  Anne  meet  in  joj  at  the  gate,  and  retom 
home  together. 

In  like  manner  the  Second  Mystery  represents  the  Messed  Maiy's 
education  in  the  Temple,  served  by  fyye  maydenys,  Meditac'on, 
Contrysson,  Compassyoo,  Clemones,  and  Fruyssyon,  attended  by 
aungels  who  bring  manna  in  a  cowp  of  gold  lyke  to  confecc'ons,  also 
dyvers  p'sents. 

The  Third  Mystery  discloses  the  miracoloaa  espoosal  of  Mary  to 
Joseph,  which  was  brought  about  in  this  manner:  Mary  refuses  to 
marry  or  leave  the  Temple,  saying  she  was  devoted  to  chastity; 
Ysaker  declares  the  law  is  express  that  all  maydens  be  spowsed,  and 
that  she  must  leave  the  Temple,  having  reached  fourteen  years ;  he 
consults  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  voice  therefrom  proclaims : 

"  All  kynsmen  of  David  the  kyng 
To  the  temple  shal  brynge  her  an  offryng, 
W't  why  te  yardys  in  their  honde. 
Take  hede  whose  yarde  doth  bloom  and  her, 
And  he  shal  be  the  maydenyns  make." 

The  Bishop  orders  proclamation  to  be  made :  accordingly  all  the 
men  of  the  house  of  David  appear  in  the  Temple,  and  present  their 
rods  on  the  altar,  all  save  one,  a  man  named  Joseph,  who  abstains, 
saying,— 

1  am  80  aged  and  so  olde 
That  both  my  legs  gyn  to  folde, 
I  am  ny  almost  lame.** 

The  rods  presented  did  not  blow  nor  her ;  the  voice  proclaims : 

"He  brought  not  np  hii  rodde  trewly. 
To  whom  the  mayd  nowyth  to  be  maryed  her." 

It  was  then  perceived  by  the  High  Priest  that  Joseph  had  not 
offered  his  rod ;  he  is  made  to  do  so,  immediately  it  blossoms,  and  a 
dove  alights  upon  the  top.   Joseph  still  objects  to  the  marriage, 

"  An  old  man  may  nevyr  thiyff 
With  a  yonge  wyfF ; 
Should  I  now  in  age  beg'y*n  to  dote." 

His  objection  is  not  allowed  to  carry  any  weight,  and  they  are  mar- 
ried according  to  this  custom.   The  Bishop  says  to  Joseph : 

I 
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fifty  thoaafter  ice  :  Her  I  take  thee,  Mary,  to  wjS, 
To  hany,  to  holdyD,  as  God  his  wyll  with  us  will  make 

And  as  long  as  be  throyn  us,  leftyght  oar  lyff. 
To  lone  yon  as  mysel/  my  trewth  I  yon  take.' 

Bishop. — Mary,  wole  ye  have  this  man 

And  hym  to  keype,  as  yo'  ly  ff  I 

Mary. — ^In  the  tenderest  wyse,  fiidyr,  as  I  ken, 
I  with  all  my  wyttys  ffyfit 

Bishop. — Joseph,  withthys  ryngenow  wedde  thi  wyff, 
And  be  her  hand,  now,  thou  her'  take. 

Joseph. — Sir,  with  this  ringe,  I  wedde  her  ryff. 

And  take  her  now  her*  for  my  make. 

The  espousal  over,  Joseph  retoma  to  Bethlehem  to  prepare  his 
home,  but  the  Yirgln  of  the  Lord  with  her  seven  maidens  returns  to 
her  parents'  home  in  Ghdilee. 

The  Fourth  Mystery  represents  a  council  in  Heaven,  at  which  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  angels  Contemplation,  Virtue,  Truth,  Mercj, 
Justice,  Peace,  S.  Ghibriel,  are  present.  The  result  of  the  convocation 
is  that  S.  Gabriel  is  sent  to  the  Virgin  to  acquaint  her  with  her 
exalted  and  glorious  destiny.  Mary  receives  the  message  with 
humilitj  and  reverence. 

The  Fifth  Mystery  shows  the  return  of  Joseph,  his  surprise  and 
anger  at  finding  the  condition  of  Mary;  an  angel  appears  to  him,  and 
disdoees  those  things  which  had  happened,  and  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  child  whom  Mary  will  bring  forth,  shall  be  the  Desire  of 
Nations. 

In  the  Sixth  Mystery  the  Virgin  visits  Elizabeth,  who  blesses  and 
worships  her  guest.  Mary  abides  with  Elizabeth  until  the  son  of 
the  latter  is  bom. 

The  Seventh  Mystery  is  appropriated  to  the  trial  of  Mary  and 
Joseph :  two  slanderers  appear  and  denounce  them,  the  high  priest 
Abizaehar  commands  that  they  drink  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  18) 
appointed  as  the  test  at  such  examinations ;  they  do  so,  and  remain 
**  uoeursed ; "  one  of  the  slanderers  ip  then  made  to  drink  of  the  same 
cup,  he  instantly  is  taken  seriously  ill :  then  the  bishop  and  all  pre- 
sent ask  pardon  of  the  holy  couple. 

The  Eighth  Mystery  commences  with  the  journey  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem :  as  they  travel  Mary  sees  a  cherry-tree  and 
desires  the  fruit;  Joseph  declares  ''the  tre  is  to  hy  " — whereupon  the 
tree  bows  itself  to  the  Virgin  and  presents  its  fruit.  Afterwards 
they  meet  **  Smes,"  a  citizen,  who  informs  them  that  Bethlehem  is 
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full:  whereupon  Mary  says  "Quden  is  an  boas  of  haraa,tliat  atant 
be  the  way,  amonge  the  bestja,  bcrberyd  may  wo  be.*'  Accordingly 
they  enter;  Joseph  departs  to  "seke  su  mydwyes;"  he  meets  two^ 
whose  help  ho  desires  for  Mary,  which  they  promise. 

As  soon  as  the  women  approach  the  place,  they,  Salomee  and 
Zelomye,  perceive  a  great  light,  grow  alarmed,  and  decline  to  enter. 
Joseph  goes  in  and  finds  his  wife  smiling  and  happy,  nursing  her 
babe.  He  calls  the  nurses :  Zelomye,  at  once  mystically  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  Emmanuel,  renders  reverence  and  homage.  Salomee 
however  refuses  to  acknowledge  ought  divine,  and  full  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust,  reproaches  the  Blessed  Virgin :  thereupon  her  hand 
becomes  "  ded  and  drye  as  claye,  and  styff  as  a  stykke."  She  prays 
to  God  to  be  relieved,  reminding  Him  of  her  alms  and  other  godd 
deeds.  This  draws  down  an  angel,  who  desires  her  to  worship  the 
child  and  to  touch  his  clothes.  She  goes  to  Mary  and  asks  forgiveness, 
does  as  the  angel  commanded,  and  her  hand  is  immediately  restored ; 
the  women  take  their  leave,  Salomee  declaring  that: — 


The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Mysteries  'were  similar  in  nature  and 
character:  on  one  occasion  the  millers  performed  The  Deliverance  of 
Israel;  the  house  carpenters  the  Burial  of  Christ;  the  masons  the 
Burial  of  our  Lady  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin.  In  1436  the  goldsmiths, 
plumbers,  glaziers,  poulterers,  and  painters  played  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne.  In  1447  the  barbers  acted  the  Baptizing  of  Christ ; 
in  1568  the  slaters  exhibited  the  offering  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

These  "  Mysteries "  were  a  favourite  form  of  recreation  to  king 
and  noble,  bishop  and  friar,  citizen  and  peasant,  and  were  considered 
as  part  of  the  reception  suitable  to  honour  the  visits  of  sovereign  to 
sovereign,  as  we  have  seen  in  1390  King  Bichard  IT.,  his  Queen  and 
Court,  attended  the  interludes  performed  by  the  parish  clerks  in 
London ;  but  before  that  time,  \313,  religious  dramatic  art  had  been 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  Eoyalty.  In  that  year,  Philip  the  Fair 
gave  a  most  sumptuous  entertainment  in  Paris,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Edward  II.  and  Queen  Isabella,  and  a  vast  retinue  of  the 
nobilifcy  of  England.  The  pomp  and  profusion  of  the  banquetings, 
the  variety  of  the  amusements,  and  tho  splendour  of  the  costumes 
were  imsurpassed ;  for  eight  days  the  princes  and  people  changed 
their  dresses  three  times.  Among  the  most  popular   amusements  " 


"  In  eyery  place  I  Bcbal  telle  this. 


Of  a  pure  Virgin  that  God  is  bom. 
And  in  our  likeness  God  nowolad  is, 
Mankind  to  save  that  was  for  lorn." 
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recorded  were  representations  of  the  "  Glory  of  the  Blessed/*  and 
**The  jiorments  of  the  damned,"  with  varioua  other  spectacles.  In 
1420  "  Le  Mjstere  de  la  Passion  de  Notre  Seigneur  "  was  performed 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  into  Paris,  upon 
I  raised  scaffolding  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  erected  before  the 
Palace.  ^  Le  My  store  de  la  Passion  de  S.  George  "  was  performed 
the  same  year,  in  order  to  show  the  love  of  the  French  for  King 
Henry  V.  and  the  English. 

In  1424  Le  Mystere  du  Yieil  Testament  et  du  Nouvel "  was 
performed  by  the  youths  of  Paris,  placed  like  statues,  without 
speech  or  sign,  at  the  entrance  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Begent  of 
Fnnce. 

On  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  1431,  at  the  entrance  of  Henry 
TL  of  England  into  Paris,  as  King  of  France,  "  La  Mystere  depuis 
la  Conception  Notre  Dame  j  usque  Joseph  la  mene  en  Egypte  "  was 
performed  on  a  scaffolding  in  Bue  Gruetal.  In  1483  Bichard  III. 
▼iaited  Coventry  to  see  the  plays,  and  in  1492  they  were  attended 
bj  Henry  YII.  and  his  Queen,  by  whom  they  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

Henry  YII.  appears  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  sacred 
drama ;  in  1487,  whibt  at  dinner  in  Winchester  Castle,  he  is  enter- 
tained with  the  mystery  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hell.  In  1489, 
shows,  ceremonies,  and  sacred  plays  were  exhibited  before  him  at 
Westminster  Palace ;  and  in  1490,  for  eight  days,  "  The  Creation  of 
the  World"  was  exhibited  before  him  and  splendid  audiences  of 
the  nobility,  by  the  Parish  Clerks  at  Skinners'  Well.  Concerning 
the  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  decorations,  and  indeed  the  stage 
numagement  of  these  times,  little  is  known.  The  following  extracts 
iDiy  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  Coates's  ^  His- 
tory of  Beading,"  under  Churchwardens'  accounts,  1499,  are  these 
entries:— 

Item  rec.  ot  ihe  gndeiyng  of  the  stage  play,  xrij.s. 

Item  payed  for  the  pascall  baron  and  the  hanging  of  the  same,  ZTuj.f. 

Item  payed  for  making  longer  Mr.  Smyth's  molde  with  a  Jndas  for  the  pasoall, 
fid. 

Item  payed  for  the  pascalland  the  fonte  taper  to  Mr.  Smyth,  iiij.s. 
For  1607 

Item  paied  to  Sybel  Derling  for  nayles  to  the  Sepulchre  and  for  rosyn  to  the 
Kororrection  play,  jjd. 

Item  paied  to  John  Cokks  for  wrytiog  off  the  Feat  of  Jheins,  and  for  yj.  hedds 
Md  herds  to  the  Church. 

Item  paied  to  the  laborers  in  the  Forbury  for  setting  up  of  the  polls  for  the 
*aphold,  izd.  ^ 
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Item  paied  for  bi«d,  ale,  and  bere  that  longyd.  to  the  playe  in  the  Forboiy  Ijs.  jd. 
Item  payed  for  the  ij.  Boka  of  the  Feat  of  Jheau  and  the  YTsytacyon  of  our 
Ladj,  ijs.  viijd.* 

In  the  Churchwardens*  and  Chamberlaina'  books  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  may  be  found : — 

£.  a.  d. 

21.  Hen.  VII.  Men— That  we  Adam  Baokhoua  and  Harry 

Kieol  amoontyd  of  a  play        ..    400 

27.  Hen.  YII.    Paid  for  packthred  on  Corpus  Christi  day  . .       0  0  1 
^is  paokthred,  says  Lygona,  was  probably  used  for  hanging  the  pageants  ooo- 
taining  the  History  of  oor  fiavioor  which  were  exhibited  on  this  day,  and 
explained  by  mendicant  friars.) 
5.  Hen.  YIII.    For  thred  for  the  Besurrection         . .       . .       0  0  1 
For  three  yards  of  Dornek  (coarse  damask),  for  players  coat  and 

the  makyng     013 

12.  Hen.  YIII.    Paid  for  a  skin  of  parchment  and  gunpowder 

for  the  play  on  Easter  Day      ..   008 

For  brede  and  ale  for  them  that  made  the  stage  and  other  things 

belonging  to  the  play   012 

In  the  book  of  the  fullers  and  dyers  of  Newcastle-on-Tjne,  one  of 
the  charges  for  the  play  of  1664i  is : — 

" Three  yards  and  a  half  lyn  doth  for  God's  coat  0  8  2' 

These  sacred  plajs  were  not  the  onlj  forms  of  religions  dramatic 
art  by  which  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  were  amused  and 
instructed ;  there  were  also  what  may  be  termed  "  ecdesiaatical 
shows,"— such  as  "The  Boy  Bishop,"  "The  Feast  of  Fools,"  "The 
Feast  of  the  Ass."  In  these  the  dramatic  element  formed  a  com- 
ponent part,  that  of  a  lower  and  inferior  nature. 

The  festival  of  the  Boy  Bishop  was  held  in  honour  of  S.  Nicholas, 
Bishop  of  Myra,  a.i).  326,  the  patron  of  children  and  scholara 

During  this  festival  the  choir  boys  in  Cathedral  churches  choae 


*  In  the  Parish  Begisters  of  Bassingbome,  Cambridgeshire,  is  an  aooount  of  the 
expenses  and  for  acting  the  play  of  S.  George,  in  1511.  The  acton  coUected 
upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty-seven  parishes  for  performing  the  play,  and  out  of 
this  paid  four  minstrels  or  waits  from  Cambridge,  for  three  days'  performance,  the 
sum  of  T.B.  -vjd.;  for  bread  and  ale  iij.s.  ijd.  to  the  gamement  man ;  for  gamements 
and  propyrts,  and  play  bookes,  xx.b.  To  the  brotherhoode  preeste  (priest  of  the 
guild)  for  the  play  book  ijs.  ▼iii.d.  For  the  orofte  (field),  in  which  the  play  was 
exhibited,  j.s. — For  propyrte  making  or  furniture,  iv.d.  For  fish  and  bread  and 
getting  up  the  stages,  iy.d.  For  painting  three  fitnctons  (phantoms),  4  tonnenteis 
devils.  The  rest  was  expended  on  a  feast,  in  which  occurs  this  item :  4  chickens, 
iv.d. 
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one  of  their  number  to  represent  S.  Nicholas :  he  had  to  maintain 
the  state  and  authority  of  a  Bishop,  for  which  purpose  he  was  habited 
in  rich  episcopal  robes,  wore  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  bore  a  crosier 
in  his  hand,  his  fellows,  for  the  time  being,  assuming  the  character 
and  dress  of  priests,  yielding  him  canonical  obedience,  taking  posses- 
non  of  the  Church,  and  except  mass,  performing  all  the  offices. 

By  the  statute  of  Sarem  no  one  was  to  interrupt  or  press  upon  the 
children  during  their  service  or  procession  in  the  Cathedral,  on  pain 
of  anathema.  It  appears  that  the  Boy  Bishop  at  this  Cathedral  held 
t  sort  of  visitation,  and  maintained  a  corresponding  state  and  prero- 
gative, and  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  power  to  dispose  of  prebends 
that  fell  vacant  during  his  episcopacy.  If  he  died  during  the  Festival 
(6th  to  28th  December),  he  was  buried  like  other  Bishops  in  epi- 
scopal ornaments,  his  obsequies  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  his  effigy. 

The  representation  of  the  Boy  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  very 
general  in  England.  In  1229,  the  Juvenile  Episcopal  Lord  and  his 
associates  appeared  before  Edward  I.,  in  the  Chapel  of  Hetore, 
I^ewcastle-on-Tyne,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  received  consider- 
able presents  from  the  king.  Edward  III.  presented  the  represen- 
tative of  S.  Nicholas  with  the  sum  of  lOs.  6d.,  for  singing  before 
him  in  his  pri\rate  Chapel  on  Innocents'  Day. 

Bean  Colet,  in  the  statutes  of  the  school  founded  by  him  at 
S.  Paul's  in  1512,  orders  that  his  scholars  shall  "  every  Childermas 
come  to  S.  Paul's  Churche  and  hear  the  Chyldis  Bishop  sermon, 
and  each  of  them  *hall  present  him  with  a  penny." 

Becords  concerning  the  Boy  Bishop  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
register  of  various  parishes  of  London,  Canterbury,  Eton,  Colchester, 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  York,  Beverley,  Botherham,  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  When  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  ceremony, 
was  abolished,  the  Etonians,  loth  to  give  up  the  amusements  and 
good  cheer  which  accompanied  the  Festival  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  hit 
Qpon  a  happy  expedient,  whereby  they  kept  their  holiday,  and  at  the 
tame  time  obeyed  the  Boyal  proclamation.  The  Etonians  substituted 
a  military  for  a  religious  chief,  the  sword  for  the  crosier,  the  open  air 
for  consecrated  halls;  the  students  as  soldiers  followed  their  captain, 
in  procession,  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum,  as  of  old  the 
choristers  as  priests  had  waited  upon  their  Bishop,  and  the  new 
ceremony  became  part  and  parcel  of  Eton  institutions  under  the 
name  of  The  Montem^  until  1847,  when  it  was  abolished. 

The  Feast  of  the  Ass,  kept  on  Palm  Sunday,  was  another  eccle- 
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siastical  show  ia  favour  among  the  populace.  This  ceremony  is 
described  by  Naorgeorgus  : — 

"Here  comes  that  worthie  day  wherein  oar  Saviour  Chriit  is  thought 
To  come  unto  Jerusalem  on  asse's  shoulders  brought ; 
Whereas  agaiue  these  papistes  foude  their  foolish  pageantes  have 
With  pompe  and  great  solemnitie  and  countenance  wondrous  grave. 
A  woodden  asse  they  have  and  image  great  that  on  him  rides, 
But  underneath  the  asse*s  feete  a  table  broad  there  slides. 
Being  borne  on  wheeles  which  ready  drest,  and  all  things  meete  therfore 
The  ass  is  brought  about  and  and  set  before  the  ohurohe's  door ; 
The  people  all  do  come,  and  bowes  of  trees  and  palmes  they  here, 
Which  things  against  the  tempest  great  the  Parson  conjures  there, 
And  straytwayei  downe  before  the  asse  upon  his  face  he  lies. 


'*  They  poynt  unto  the  wooden  knight,  and  singing  as  they  itande 
Declare  that  that  is  He,  that  oame  this  world  to  save 
And  to  redeem  such  as  in  Him  their  hope  assured  have ; 
And  even  the  same  that  long  agone  while  in  the  streate  He  roade 
The  people  mette,  and  olive  bowes  so  thicke  before  Him  stroade. 
Thii  being  soung,  the  people  oast  the  branches  as  they  paoso 
Some  part  upon  the  image,  and  some  part  upon  the  aase, 
Before  whose  feete  a  wondrous  heape  of  bowes  and  branches  ly. 
This  done,  unto  the  Church  he  strayght  is  drawn  full  solemnly. 
Still  striving  who  shall  gather  first  the  bowes  that  downe  are  cast ; 
For  fidsely  they  beleeve  that  these  have  force  and  vertne  great 
Against  tiie  rage  of  winter  stormei^  and  thnnden  flashing  heate." 

The  Peast  of  Fools  was  a  favourite  representation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  in  England  its  popularity  did  not  extend  over  a  hundred 
years.  This  singular  ceremony  appears  to  have  originated  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Bomish  Saturnalia,  and  consisted  in  the  election  of  a 
mock  pope,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  who  were  ridiculed  and  derided. 
The  reason  why  the  Church  countenanced  this  extravagant  display 
was  to  remind  the  people  of  the  manner  in  which  her  Lord  and 
ruler  was  despised  and  set  at  nought  by  the  Jews. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  religious  dramatic 
art  received  a  severe  blow,  which,  afler  a  brief  revival,  resulted  in  its 
abolition.  The  enemy  was  the  printing  press ;  the  leaders  of  the 
battle,  Caxton  and  Wykenham  de  Wode ;  the  army  was  composed  of 
all  intellectual  and  thoughtful  men  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Gradually  for  sixty  years  the  squadrons  had 
increased  in  number,  strength,  and  influence ;  laymen  were  enabled 
with  greater  ease  and  facility  to  read  and  study  the  works  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Plato,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Bede,  Wickliffe,  and  Chaucer;  above 
all,  they  read  and  studied  the  Bible,  and  discovered  that  the  Church 
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had  departed  from  primitive  doctrines  and  customs,  and  loaded  creed, 
lite,  and  ceremony,  with  much  abuse,  excess,  and  superstition ;  these 
lajmeu,  who  for  the  most  part  were  rich  and  noble,  found  their 
reli^ous  opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  somewhat  despised 
Wickliffites  and  LoUards,  who  from  the  year  1362  had  protested 
against  the  Pope's  domination,  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  and 
new  articles  of  faith,  which  were  forced  upon  mankind  and  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  salvation."  These  would-be  reformers  gained 
an  unexpected  ally  in  Henry  VIII.,  who  quarrelled  with  the  Pope 
in  coDsequence  of  the  Pontiff's  refusal  to  approve  of  the  marriage 
vith  Annie  Boleynne. 

All  things  tended  to  show  that  the  tutelage  of  nations  was  over ; 
the  intellect  of  mankind  was  unloosed,  and  they  thought  freely. 
The  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  which  during  the  dark  ages  had 
been,  in  spite  of  many  abuses,  perhaps  a  salutary  guardianship, 
became  an  unjoat  and  noxious  tyranny.  The  leading-strings  which 
had  preserved  and  upheld  the  infant,  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
fuU-giown  man,  the  very  means  which  had  supported  and  propelled 
the  human  mind  became  mere  hindrances. 

The  advancing  tide  of  knowledge  effected  a  corresponding  change 
in  religion,  which  terminated  in  the  Eeformation.  The  hand  of 
Beform  is  not  gentle  or  discriminating.  It  is  quicker  and  easier 
work  to  pull  down  and  destroy  than  to  alter  and  repair.  The  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  may  be  introduced  by  a  master  arohitect ;  but  the 
mob  come,  and  hammer  in  the  wedge  itself  with  reckless  and  un- 
sparing blows. 

Tlie  end  cannot  be  seen  from  the  beginning,  and  many  of  those 
vise  and  devout  scholars  who  called  aloud  for  a  repeal  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  a  change  in  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  priest- 
hood, knew  not  that  they  had  commenced  a  combat  which  would 
terminate  in  another  great  rent  being  made  in  ^  the  mystic  coat  of 
Christ,  once  seen  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout. 
Hacaulay  writes, It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  England  owes 
more  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Beformation.  For  . 
the  amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the  abolition  of  villanage  she  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in  the  middle 
Ages  exercised  over  the  laity.  Eor  political  and  intellectual  freedom, 
and  for  all  the  blessings  which  political  and  intellectual  freedom  have 
brought  in  their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Seformation  changed,  to  a  great  measure, 
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the  habits  and  eustoma  of  our  forefathers  in  all  matters  relating  to 
forms  of  worship  and  religions  ceremonies.  Naturallj  the  "  sacred 
drama  "  was  a  spectacle  which  received  the  censare  of  those  who 
sought  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  of  the  Church.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  these  Beformers,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1542,  this  procla- 
mation was  "  devised  by  the  King's  Majesty  and  by  the  advys  of  his 

Highness  Counsel."   And  whereas  heretofore  dyvers  and 

many  superstitious  and  chyldish  obseruances  have  be  used,  and  jet 
to  this  day  are  observed  and  kept  in  many  and  sundry  partes  of  this 
realm,  as  upon  S.  Nicholas,  Catharine,  Clement,  the  Holie  Innocents^ 
and  such  like.  Children  (boys)  be  strangelie  decked  and  apparayled, 
to  counterfeit  priestes,  bishops,  and  women,  and  so  be  ledde  with 
songes  and  dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  and 
gathering  of  money,  and  boyes  do  singe  masse,  and  preache  in  the 
pulpitt,  with  such  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient  usages,  rather 
to  the  derysyon,  than  anie  true  glorie  of  Gk)d,  or  honor  of  his  Sayntea. 
The  King's  Majestic  therefore,  myndinge  nothing  so  moche  as  to 
lidvance  the  true  glorie  of  God  without  vain  superstition,  wylleth 
and  commandeth,  that  from  henceforth  all  such  superstitious  obser- 
vances be  left  and  derely  extinguished  throwout  all  this  his  realme 
and  dominions,  for  as  moche  as  the  same  doth  resemble  rather  the 
unlawful  superstition  of  gentilitie,  than  the  pure  and  sincere  religion 
of  Christ." 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  YI.  religious  dramatic  art  vras 
for  the  most  part  applied  to  purposes  of  party  strife,  while  the 
adherents  of  the  old  order  acted  a  "moralle  play"  called  "feveiy 
Man,"  which  was  designed  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  old  faith.  The  King  wrote  a  comedy,  the  title 
of  which  "  The  Whore  of  Babylon,"  proclaims  its  purpose.  The 
fioyal  scribe's  example  was  followed  by  John  Bale,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  had  renpunced  the  creed  of  Borne,  and  busied  himself 
with  denouncing  her  errors  in  dramas  entitled  "Jesus  the  true 
Messiah,"  "The  New  German  Ass  of  Balaam,"  "The  Calvinistic 
Postilion,"  "  The  Enterlude  manyfesting  the  chiefe  Promysesof  Grod 
unto  Man." 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  the  old  form  of  drama  was  again 
established  in  full  force.  In  1555,  the  Boy  Bishop  appeared  in  her 
presence,  and  sang  a  panegyric  on  the  Queen's  devotion,  in  which  he 
compared  her  to  Judith,  Esther,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  year  previously,  the  Bishop  of  London  issued  an  order 
to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  have  a  Boy  Bishop  in  procession. 
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In  1556,  a  goodlj  Btage-plaj  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  presented 
at  the  Grej  Friars  in  London,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Privy  Council,  and  many  great  estates  of  the 
realm.  Strype  also  mentions  under  the  year  1577  a  stage-play  of 
the  Passion,  on  the  day  when  war  was  prochumed  in  London  against 
France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion.  On  S.  Olave's  Day  in  the 
same  year  the  holiday  of  the  church  in  Silver-street,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint,  was  kept  with  great  solemnity ;  at  eight  of  the 
dock  at  night  began  a  play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the  representa- 
tive history  of  the  life  of  that  saint,  which  continued  four  hours,  and 
was  concluded  with  many  pious  songs. 

1558  witnessed  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  her 
reign  the  new  form  of  religion  was  finally  established.  The  sacred 
drama  received  a  final  check ;  in  1574  the  last  representation  took 
pUce  at  Chester ;  in  1584  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  in  1586  at  York ; 
but  though  the  sacred  drama  thus  fell,  and  took  its  place  in  the  large 
temple  of  obsolete  customs,  the  secular  drama  rose  and  fiourished 
without  loss  of  time  on  the  stage  left  vacant  by  its  predecessor. 

The  new  form  of  dramatic  representation  took  to  itself  various 
distinct  featurea  of  comedy,  tragedy*  history,  and  pastoral.  In  1561, 
Saekville  and  Norton's  tragedy  of  "  Ferrax  and  Porrex  "  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Queen  at  Whitehall  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  1566,  "Supposes,"  a  comedy,  was  acted  at 
Gray's  Inn :  these  were  quickly  followed  by  the  more  striking  plays 
of  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  world-renowned 
writings  of  Shakespeare.  By  the  genius  of  such  authors,  the  theatre 
became  the  most  popular  resort  in  England,  and  so  dearly  prized 
and  appreciated  were  these  dramatic  representations,  that  in  1592 
no  less  than  ten  playhouses  were  open  in  London. 

Though  the  sacred  drama  had  been  abolished  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  once  more  in  the  time  of  her  successor  it  was  destined 
to  be  taken  from  its  niche  and  presented  before  the  public.  The 
occasion  was  in  1618,  when  Oondamar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
had  performed  at  Ely  House,  Holbom,  on  Good  Friday,  the 
mystery  of  The  Sacred  Passion,"  in  the  sight  of  many  thousand 
spectators.  Such  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  religious  plays 
represented  in  England;  yet  we  find  the  memory  of  the  Mys- 
teries "^nce  held  as  State  and  Church  Ceremonial,  "much  to  be 
desbed " — was  kept  alive  until  1818  by  means  of  entertainments, 
puppets,  or  motions  exhibited  by  showmen.  In  1709,  "  The  Tatler  '* 
cites  a  letter  from  Bath  describing  the  rivalry  there  of  two  ladies — 
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Prudentia  and  Florimel.  "  Florimel  bespoke  the  play  of  *  Alexander 
the  Great  *  to  be  acted  hj  the  company  of  strollers  on  Tbursdajr 
evening;  but  Prudentia  counterplotted  her,  aod  bespoke  on  the 
same  evening  *  The  puppet-show  of  the  Creation.'  On  Thursday 
morning  the  puppet  drummers,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  several  others 
that  lived  before  the  Flood,  passed  through  the  streets  on  horseback 
to  invite  us  all  to  the  pastime,  and  to  the  representations  of  such 
things  as  were  known  to  be  true."  "  When  we  came  to  the  Flood, 
figures  like  Punch  and  his  wife  were  introduced  dancing  in  the  Ark.*' 

Sir  Bichard  Steel,  in  the  "  Spectator  "  of  March  19th,  1711,  relates 
that  Powell,  the  puppet-show-man,  exhibited  religious  subjects 
under  the  little  piazza  at  Covent  Ghirden,  and  mentions  "  his  next 
opera  of 'Susannah,  or  Innocence  betrayed,'  which  will  be  exhibited 
next  week  with  a  pair  of  new  elders." 

Strutt  quotes  a  puppet-show-man's  bill  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
(1702—1714),  as  follows:— 

"  At  Crawley's  Booth,  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Smithfield,  daring  the 
time  of  St,  Barihohmew  Fair,  will  be  presented  a  little  opera  called  The  old  Orta- 
turn  iht  World,  yet  newly  revived,  with  the  addition  of  NoaVs  flood,  also 
several  fountains  playing  water  daring  the  time  of  the  play.  The  last  scene  doth 
represent  Noah  and  bis  &mily  coming  oot  of  the  Ark,  with  all  the  beasts  two  bj 
two  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seen  in  a  prospect  sitting  upon  trees :  likewise  over 
the  Ark  is  seen  the  snn  rising  in  a  glorioos  manner,  moreover,  a  moltitade  of 
angels  will  be  seen  in  a  doable  rank,  which  presents  a  doable  prospect,  one  for 
the  son,  another  for  a  palace  where  will  be  seen  tix  angelt  ringing  of  hdU;  like- 
wise mechanics  descend  from  above,  doable  and  treble,  with  Dives  ri«ti«^  out  of 
hellf  and  Lasaras  seen  in  Abraham's  bosom,  besides  several  figares  danciog  giggs, 
sarabands,  coantry  dances,  to  the  admiration  of  the  speciatorp,  with  the  merry 
conceits  of  Sqnire  Panch." 

Sir  John  Spendall  Hone,  in  1823,  writes : — 

'*  On  a  twelth-night  in  1818,  a  man  making  the  asoal  cry  at  Christmas,  of  'Oal- 
lante$  Shaw,*  was  called  in  to  exhibit  his  performances  to  very  young  folk&  Most 
unexpectedly  he  composed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  danciog  his  trans- 
parencies between  the  magniQring  glass  and  candle  of  a  magic-Ianthom;  the  coloured 
figares  greatly  enlai^ged  were  reflected  on  a  sheet  spread  on  the  darkened  wall.  Tlie 
Prodigal  Son  was  represented  carousing  with  his  companions  at  the  Swan  Inn, 
at  Stratford,  while  the  landlady  in  the  bar  at  every  fresh  oall  was  seen  to  serve 
double.  There  was  also  'Noah's  Ark;*  'pull  Devil,  pull  Baker,' or  the  just 
judgment  upon  a  baker  who  sold  short  weight,  and  was  carried  to  hell  in  his 
own  basket  The  Gallantee  showman  narrated  with  astonbbing  gaiety  the 
incidents  of  every  fresh  scene,  while  his  companion  played  tunes  on  the  organ. 
The  manager  informed  me  that  his  show  had  been  the  same  for  many  years,  and 
was  witnessed  every  night  by  large  audiences  with  uncommon  and  unbounded 
applause ;  he  put  his  card  into  my  hand:— The  Royal  Gallantee  Show,  provided 
by  Joe.  Teverge,  7,  Ely  Street,  Holbom  HUl." 
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The  well-known  antiqaarian  Douce  remarks : — 

"With  respect  to  what  is  often  abnurdly  deoommated  hlack-leUer  learning,  the 
taste  which  preTails  in  the  present  times  for  this  sort  of  reading,  wherever  true 
Bcfaolanhip  isA  a  laudable  cariosity  are  found  united,  will  afford  the  best  reply  to 
the  higher  criticisms  and  important  sarcasms  of  those  who  having  from  indolence 
or  ignorance  neglected  to  cultivate  so  rich  a  field  of  knowledge,  exert  the  whole 
of  thdr  endeavours  to  depreciate  its  value." 

In  this  brief  paper  but  few  of  the  clods  in  the  "  rich  field  '*  of 
religious  dramatic  art  have  been  overturned,  but  it  maj  be,  enough 
has  been  advanced  to  endorse  and  justify  the  remark  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  that  the  first  scenic  performances  were 
MjsterieSy  or  representations  of  incident  in  Sacred  Writ.*' 


Noie  referred  io  onpa^e  86. 
The  exact  inscription  on  the  Bay-street  pump  is  given  in  Mr.  Hone's  "Ancient 
Mysteries,"  p.  207. 

A.D.  1800— WnxiAX  Bouhd,  Jobkph  Bird,  Churchwardens.  For  the  better 
aooommodation  of  the  neighbourhood,  this  pump  was  removed  to  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands.  The  spring  by  which  it  is  supplied  is  situated  four  feet  eastward, 
and  round  it,  as  history  informs  us,  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  in  remote  ages, 
commonly  performed  sacred  plays.  That  custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated 
"  Clerks'  WeU,"  from  which  this  parish  derived  its  name.  The  water  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Benedictine  nuns  in  the  neighbourhood. — Ed. 
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irUch  the  cbiyalrous  or  the  barbaric  prevailed,  as  the  man  or  the 
nation  were  nobler  or  baser.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  in  the 
present  day  it  ia  the  latter :  for  if  we  call  barbaric  any  conception  of 
woman  which  Talues  her  physical  more  than  her  moral  or  mental 
qualities,  and  considers  her  mission  is  to  please  rather  than  to 
elevate;  then  it  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  a  large  share  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  the  literature  which  reflects  it,  is  tainted  with  bap- 
barism.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  examples  of  feminine  excellence 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  heroines  of  modem  fiction.  The 
commonest  type  is  the  amiable  heroine,  best  described  by  this  name, 
because  the  quality  of  amiability  is  the  only  one  which  distinguishes 
her  from  an  automaton.  To  say  that  she  is  a  mere  animal  would  be 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  brute  creation,  who 
display  far  more  intellectual  capacity  or  individual  character  than 
she  possesses;  but  these  trifling  deficiencies  are  more  than  over- 
balanced  by  her  beauty,  which  is  faultless ;  and  as  all  that  is  required 
of  her  is  to  move  gracefully  through  the  first  two  volumes,  and  marry 
the  hero  in  the  last,  it  must  be  confessed  that  her  powers  are  equal 
to  her  duties,  which  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  required  of  any  one. 
Nevertheless,  in  reality  she  would  be  an  intolerable  companion,  and 
we  may  be  thankful,  that,  despite  the  high  position  she  occupies  in 
romance,  she  has  failed  to  excite  any  faithful  imitation  amongst  the 
young  women  of  real  life.  We  do  not  class  Thackeray's  women 
amongst  the  same  order.  Lower  specimens  of  innocent  womanhood 
than  "  Amelia  "  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  or  "  Mrs.  Pendennis,"  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find ;  but  at  any  rate,  they  have  some  individuality,  if  it 
be  only  that  of  affectionate  idiots.  They  are  equally  significant  of 
woman's  place  in  the  general  estimation,  but  it  is  jso  difficult  to 
know  when  Thackeray  is  in  earnest  and  when  he  is  laughing  at  us, 
that  one  can  never  feel  sure  whether  he  is  painting  his  own  concept 
tion  of  womanly  perfection  (in  such  characters),  or  satirizing  that 
of  others. 

A  second,  less  abundant,  but  very  important  type  is  (apparently) 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  reaction  against  the  monotony  of  the  amiable 
heroine.  She  is  far  less  wearisome,  but  far  more  exasperating. 
Morally  she  is  inferior.  Predominant  in  her  are  those  little  failings 
(to  use  no  severer  word)  which  by  many  male  critics  are  described 
as  inseparable  from  the  feminine  character ;  only  instead  of  being 
made  matters  of  reproach,  they  constitute,  after  her  beauty  of  course, 
her  chief  attractions.  These  are  weakness,  if  not  an  entire  want  of 
the  eenae  of  morality  in  general  and  of  truth  and  fair-play  in 
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particular;  great  ignorance;  and  no  power  of  comprehension  in 
regard  to  things  not  personally  concerning  her;  immense  vanitj, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like  reason  or  common  sense. 
Members  of  this  class,  or  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  many  of  our  second-class  novelists,  more 
especially  in  the  pages  of  our  male  writers ;  but  it  reaches  its  fullest 
development  in  the  novels  of  Charles  Beade.  In  his  heroines  not 
merely  is  the  animal  predominant,  but  it  is  a  naturally  wild  and 
imperfectly  tamed  animal,  always  liable  to  burst  the  bonds  of  their 
comparatively  conventional  and  very  elegant  manner.  Their  love  is 
of  a  fierce  and  cruel  kind ;  their  jealousy  temporarily  transforms  them 
to  demons ;  their  vanity  is  as  unconcealed  as  it  is  inordinate ;  they 
live  in  a  chronic  state  of  hysteria ;  they  torment  the  men  they  are 
supposed  to  adore,  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  about  as  much 
compunction  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  and  finally,  (and  this  is  the 
crowning  charm  of  their  characters)  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  in 
everything  they  do  and  say. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  noble  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule,  but  the  majority  of  heroines  do  belong  either  to  one  or  other 
of  these  classes,  or  to  a  fusion  of  the  two ;  and  as  a  heroine  is  usually, 
except  in  the  lowest  order  of  sensational  novels,  considered  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  in  woman,  it  afibrds  one  of  the  many 
examples  which  might  be  brought  forward  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
all  our  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  we  still  practically  deny 
the  obligation  or  the  capability  of  woman  to  obey  the  same  moral 
standard  as  man.  Yet  this  great  truth  forms  part  of  a  code  of 
morality  which  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries  has  professed  to 
accept,  but  of  .which  it  is  now  only  beginning  to  understand  the 
first  principles.  The  religion  of  Christ  emphatically  ignores  any 
moral  inequality  between  the  sexes.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  has 
said  some  severe  things  on  wifely  obedience  and  feminine  decorum, 
which  have  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary;  but  the 
same  St.  Paul,  fired  by  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  lifted  him  far 
above  the  ethical  standard  of  time  and  place,  to  the  level  of  Christ's 
inimitable  morality,  confessed  that  in  the  presence  of  Eternal 
Truth,  even  the  distinctions  of  sex  were  abrogated:  "There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  But 
the  world  was  not  ripe  enough  for  such  a  truth ;  even  now  it  is  only 
the  "  intellectual  6\\te "  and  their  disciples  who  are  beginning  to 
suspect  it ;  when  it  is  generally  accepted,  we  shall  be  entering  upon  a 
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new  era.  Hitherto  society,  considering  woman  in  reference  to  man 
as  either  superior  (according  to  the  chivalrous  ideal)  or  inferior 
(according  to  the  barbaric  ideal),  most  usually  the  latter,  has  pro- 
posed for  her  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  a  different  aim 
from  that  of  hus.  Por  him  the  Oood  and  the  Useful :  for  her  tho 
Amiable  and  the  OrnamentaL 

The  defects  in  the  mental  education  of  women :  the  undue  share 
of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  what  are  called  accomplishments,  to, 
which  no  balance  is  provided  in  any  severer  studies  which  might 
the  reason  or  the  observation;  the  little  solid  information  of 
any  kind  given,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  little  is  imparted—  so 
as  to  exercise  no  intellectual  faculty  but  the  memory,  and  to  implant 
generally  a  great  distaste  for  literary  pursuits  through  life ;  the  lack 
of  thoroughneas  with  which  even  those  things  they  are  supposed  to 
stndy  moat  are  taught— so  that  a  girl  may  play  and  sing  brilliantly, 
and  yet  know  little  of  music ;  produce  effective  drawings,  and  yet 
care  nothing  for  art ;  speak  and  read  a  little  of  many  language?, 
withoat  having  mastered  one— these  have  been  often  dwelt  upon  ; 
but  on  the  equally  one-sided  character  of  their  moral  education,  less 
stress  has  been  laid.  The  gentler  qualities,  as  meekness,  humility, 
modesty,  are  much  inculcated,  and  the  duties  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  cultivated  to  an  almost  exaggerated  extent ;  but  the  sterner 
Tirtues  of  courage,  tolerance,  and  justice,  and  the  valuable  habits  of 
decision  and  self-reliance,  are  comparatively  neglected.  Even  the 
sense  of  honour,  so  useful  in  the  absence  of  any  higher  ethical  stand- 
ard, is  generally  wanting  in  the  case  of  girls ;  and  its  place  is  too 
often  supplied  by  the  sense  of  propriety — one  of  the  most  important, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  morally  deteriorating,  elements  of  what  is 
usually  termed  a  "boarding-school  education."  Yet,  what  else  is  to  be 
expected,  whilst  the  amiable  and  the  ornamental  constitute  the  highest 
standard  of  womanly  perfection  ?  So  long  as  it  is  considered  that  a 
velUstored  and  vigorous  mind  are  unfeminine,  and  that  a  womanly 
woman  should  be  guided  by  affectionate  impulse  rather  than  by  tho 
sense  of  reason  or  of  duty,  so  long  will  the  education  of  women  con- 
tinue to  be  imperfect,  and  to  foster  in  them  superstition,  intolerance, 
frivolity,  and  every  fault  which  springs  from  a  vacant  and  uudis« 
ciplined  mind. 

However,  if  in  after-life  they  trertf  only  expected  to  be  amiable  and 
ornamental,  their  education  would  be  at  least  consistent.  But,  in 
Europe  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  so.  A  wife  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  superior  plaything,  and  no  higher  distinctions  desired  in 
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her  than  a  pretty  face  and  a  pleasing  manner ;  hut,  for  the  mistress 
of  a  house  and  the  mother  of  children,  these  qualifications  will  hardly 
be  thought  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  a  share  of  these  responsibilities 
may  be,  and,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  often  is,  deputed  to  the 
housekeeper  and  the  goyemess ;  but  even  they  cannot  entirely  supply 
the  place  of  their  employer,  and  on  her  always  deyolves  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  work.  For  the  management  of  a  house,  no  high 
degree  of  intellectual  training  may  be  necessary;  but  it  does  require 
those  habits  of  attention,  of  accuracy,  and  of  method,  which  the  pre- 
sent education  of  women  does  so  little  to  instil,  and  some  knowledge 
of  such  physical  laws  as  bear  upon  everyday  life  might  do  much  to 
remove  that  waste  of  time  and  material  with  which  English  house- 
holds are  so  often  reproached,  and  to  prevent  a  large  share  of  the 
diseases  which  still  ravage  our  towns.  But  it  is  not  only  the  mate- 
rial weU-being  of  a  home  which  depends  upon  its  mistress.  It  is  she, 
as  a  rule,  far  more  than  her  husband,  who  gives  the  tone  to  that 
home  atmosphere  in  which  her  children  grow  up,  and  by  which  every 
one  who  enters  her  house  is  more  or  less  affected  for  good  or  for  evil. 
But,  if  so  much  is  required  for  the  good  government  of  a  household, 
what  must  be  needed  for  the  duties  of  a  mother  ?  There  are  few 
tasks  for  which  mere  amiability  is  more  commonly  considered  suffi- 
cient, and  for  which  it  is  actually  less  adequate.  The  most  unselGsh 
love,  the  most  unwearied  devotion,  these  every  lovable  woman  can 
give ;  but  more  than  love  is  required.  The  self-denial  which  can 
repress  even  love,  and  wound  its  own  compassion ;  the  constant 
patience  and  self-command  which  can  inspire  respect  as  well  as  affec- 
tion ;  the  clear  judgment  which  can  direct,  and  the  unswerving  will 
which  can  enforce  its  decisions :  these  are  more  than  merely  amiable 
qualities,  and  they  are  oftener  inculcated  by  education  than  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  character.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  power  for  good  or  for  evil  a  mother  possesses  over  her  children. 
There  seems  no  good  sentiment  so  universal  amongst  men,  or  so 
enduring,  even  amongst  the  worst  of  them,  as  the  remembrance  of 
their  mothers'  love.  And  yet,  between  those  who  stand  to  each 
other  in  this  most  divine  of  all  human  relationships,  there  frequently 
intervenes  a  barrier  of  intellectual  ignorance  and  incapacity  on  the 
mother's  side.  What  may  be  the  influence  of  a  mother  intellectually 
as  well  as  morally  superior,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  best  pur- 
suits of  her  son  and  share  his  highest  interests,  the  lives  of  some  of 
our  greatest  men  may  show.  Probably  the  highest  compliment  ever 
received  by  woman  was  paid  to  the  mother  of  Buckle,  when  he  said  that, 
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wliilst  eyerj  argument  in  farour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  had 
fiuled  to  convinoe  him,  at  the  thought  of  his  mother  he  could  not  but 
believe  in  it,  for  such  a  being  must  be  immortal. 

The  increased  number  of  single  women  affords  a  second  and  very 
important  side  to  the  question.  The  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
education,  often  in  some  measure  stifled  by  the  engrossing  interests 
and  satisfied  affections  of  ordinary  married  life,  become  painfully 
distinct  in  the  unoccupied  hearts  and  minds  of  single  women.  The 
very  faults  proverbially  ascribed  to  them  are  such  as  spring  naturally 
from  an  empty  brain  and  an  idle  life.  In  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
written  book,  little  known,  called  "  The  Afternoon  of  Unmarried 
Life,"  the  authoress  has  drawn  a  sad,  but  probably  too  faithful, 
picture  of  the  peculiar  trials  which  beset  the  lives  of  unmarried 
women,  and  dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  to  them 
of  intellectual  culture.  The  description  of  these  sufferings,  chiefly 
arising  from  and  preying  upon  the  heart  and  the  fancy,  offer  an 
indirect  argument  against  cultivating  so  much  and  so  exclusively 
the  imagination  and  the  emotional  side  of  the  character  of  women, 
and  of  encouraging  in  them  the  habit  of  constant  dependence  on 
others. 

The  influence  of  women  on  the  world  at  large  has  always  been  a 
very  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  one.  Mill  pays  them 
Ae  compliment  of  attributing  to  it  in  a  great  measure  the  conver- 
sion of  the  barbarian  nations  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  philan. 
thropic  spirit  and  the  hatred  of  war  which  so  happily  distinguish  the 
preaent  century.  But  he  does  not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  notice 
and  condemn  the  narrowness  of  their  religious  views,  and  the  incon- 
siderate and  practically  baneful  character  of  their  administration  of 
charity. 

Bnt  these  are  defects  of  a  kind  which  education  is  specially 
destined  to  cure.  Por  of  what  is  illiberality  the  result,  but  a  narrow 
circle  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  the  special  province  of  culture  to  enlarge 
as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  mind.  Shortsightedness  in  works  of  charity, 
or  of  any  kind,  can  only  arise  from  want  of  thought ;  and  the  first 
object  of  any  education,  that  deserves  the  name,  should  be  to  teach 
OB  to  think. 

And  if  even  under  their  present  disadvantages  women  have  done 
so  much  for  the  good  of  [their  race,  how  much  wider  and  higher 
might  be  their  influence  if  their  nimble  minds"  and  lovable 
hearts  had  received  the  cultivation  they  have  never  had— if  their 
philanthropic  labours  were  guided  by  wisdom  as  well  as  love,  and 
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tbe  power  of  their  religious  enthusiasm  unweakened  by  superstition 
and  intolerance  ? 

Finally,  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  oppose  this  de- 
mand because  they  consider  it  as  the  precursor  of  further  and  even 
more  ambitious  claims.  They  urge  that  the  first  results  of  such  a 
reform  would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  benefited  by  it  to 
participate,  at  least  indirectly,  in  the  government  of  their  country. 
The  one  answer  to  this,  as  to  other  objections  of  the  same  kind,  has 
often  been  given ;  but  it  is  only  by  their  constant  reiteration  that 
unwelcome  ideas  can  obtain  even  attention.  It  U  too  late  for  such 
considerations.  If  women  had  as  yet  received  no  education— not 
even  an  imperfect  one — if  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  them — then  it  might  be  of  use  to  contemplate  sach 
possibilities,  and,  in  consideration  of  them,  to  seal  for  ever,  towards 
women,  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  too  late.  By  merely 
teaching  them  to  read,  you  have  excited  a  thirst  which  all  your 
endeavours  can  never  quench.  "  I  speak,"  says  one  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  characters,  "  as  if  it  were  actually  in  our  option  to  retard  or 
accelerate  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  sex ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  drive  the  fair  sex  back  to  their  former 
state  of  darkness :  the  art  of  printing  has  totally  changed  their 
situation ;  their  eyes  are  opened^the  classic  page  is  unrolled-^they 
will  read  :^aU  we  can  do  is  to  induce  them  to  read  with  judgment — 
to  enlarge  their  minds  so  that  they  may  take  a  full  view  of  their 
interests  and  ours.*' 

If  these  words  were  true  at  the  time  they  were  written,  they  are 
even  more  so  now.  It  is  indubitably  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
to  arrest  this  intellectual  movement  amongst  women :  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  direct  it. 
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Chapteb  v.— Helik  Bubnett. 

HELEN  BT7ENETT,  the  youngest  child  and  onlj  daughter  of 
the  Minister,  was  as  spoiled,  pretty,  and  proud  a  damsel  ns 
eoald  well  be  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  vale  of  Craigton. 
Tbe  child  of  his  old  age,  clerer  and  pretty,  she  had  been  the  pet  and 
plaything  of  her  father.  Her  brothers  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  her  whims  and  fancies  on  all  occasions.  Her  mother,  proud  of  the 
pretty  child,  and  trembling  lest  frowns  and  tears  should  distort  the 
comely  features  and  dim  the  brilliant  eyes,  would  never  allow  her  to 
be  crossed.  Lady  Janet  Olen  adopted  the  favourite  child  of  her 
proteg^  with  the  inherent  bounty  of  her  nature,  and  made  her  the 
companion  of  her  nieces— the  Ladies  Anna  and  Catherine  Olen. 

The  effect  of  all  this  conscious  and  unconscious  spoiling  naturally 
rendered  the  girl  a  little  self-willed  and  arrogant,  but  she  was  clever 
enongh  to  feel  and  conceal  those  defects  in  her  character. 

She  was  also  very  ambitious,  and  early  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  girls  are  occupied  with  games  and  dolls,  Helen  had 
tbooght  out  and  determined  that  the  position  of  a  minister's,  doctor's, 
or  fanner's  wife  was  one  she  would  never  condescend  to  fill,  though 
uaually  regarded  as  the  natural  sphere  of  the  daughters  of  a  country 
dei^man.  All  the  extraordinary  advantages  she  enjoyed,  partici- 
pating in  the  classical  studies  of  the  boys  at  the  Manse,  and  in  the 
accomplishments  and  lessons  of  her  young  companions  at  the  Hall — 
tended  to  strengthen  this  dislike  of  her  own  position,  and  to  make 
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her  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  dall  routine  of  a  small  provincial 
village,  and  resolve  to  escape  from  it  as  soon  as  she  should  find  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

With  all  this  spirit  of  calculation,  Helen  was  not  what  could  be 
called  an  unamiable  girl;  indeed,  from  the  ease  with  which  she  could 
appear  self-sacrificing  and  complaisant,  when  her  own  wishes  or 
fancies  were  not  in  question,  she  was  considered  rather  good-natured 
than  otherwise.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  her  father;  of  her 
mother  too  she  was  really  fond,  though,  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
vanity,  she  was  painfully  alive  to  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the 
bustling  dame.  She  loved  her  brothers,  as  much  because  they  were  her 
brothers,  as  from  any  other  reason;  the  Glens,  less  on  account  of 
their  kindness  to  her  than  because  they  were  "lords  and  ladies  ;'\  and 
Mortimer  Innes  because  he  would  be  very  rich,  but  principally 
because,  from  his  facile  character,  she  destined  him  to  be  the  hero 
who  was  to  deliver  her  from  poverty  and  Craigton. 

As  her  experience  of  life  increased,  and  she  could  form  a  better 
estimate  of  the  rich  inheritance  that  was  accumulating  for  young 
Innes,  she  was  delighted  to  feel  how  strong  was  the  influence  she  bad 
over  him.  From  having  been  the  confidant  of  his  literary  studies, 
birdnesting  excursions,  and  piscatorial  exploits,  Helen  easily  and 
naturally  merged  into  being  his  adviser  in  all  his  more  serious  hopes, 
fears,  and  wishes.  As  these  were  laid  before  her  with  the  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  Mortimer's  simple  nature,  she  saw  how  easily  he 
could  be  guided,  and  how  through  him  she  could  gain  the  fixed 
desire  of  her  heart, — wealth  and  position. 

The  warmth  with  which  she  was  welcomed  at  Craighall,  and  the 
terms  of  equality  with  which  she  was  received  by  her  young  friends 
there,  might  well  have  made  her  forget  that  she  did  not  already 
possess  both.  Forget  it,  however,  she  did  not,  and  the  familiar  inter- 
course she  there  enjoyed  only  the  more  vividly  recalled  this  (act  to 
her  memory.  She  loved  to  anticipate  a  time  when  she  should 
arrive  at  the  Hall,  and  be  received  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
an  important  visitor,  instead  of  being  told  to  come  up  on  such  or 
such  a  day,  like  a  mere  prot^g^e,  who  had  not  even  the  privilege  of 
refusing,  should  she  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

Her  conviction  that  she  could  secure  Mortimer  if  she  liked,  and 
her  belief  in  his  great  fortune,  reconciled  her  for  the  present  to  her 
ignominious  lot,  as  she  ungratefully  termed  the  position  of  a  parish 
minister's  daughter. 
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Chaptsb  VI.— The  Biich  Ayenttb. 

THE  hope  which  Kenneth  Blair  entertained  of  his  nephew  forming 
a  friendship  with  the  young  Earl  of  Glencraig,  had  been  amply 
realixed.  During  the  years  which  the  two  youths  spent  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Burnett,  they  had  become  like  brothers,  had  worked  at  the 
same  lessons,  studied  under  the  same  professors  when  they  went  to 
college,  shared  the  same  amusements  in  town  and  in  country,  and 
being  much  on  a  level  as  regards  intellectual  ability,  there  was  no 
literary  jealousy  or  riyalry  to  disturb  their  affection,  an  affection 
sufficient  to  satisfy  old  Blair's  expectations,  and  to  stand  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  years  and  separation. 

Some  few  months  before  the  rumoured  return  of  Kenneth  Blair, 
this  quiet  life  at  the  Manse,  the  care  of  the  minister,  and  the  alternate 
coaxing  and  scolding  of  Mrs.  Burnett,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
more  busy  turmoil  of  active  life,  for  Mortimer  had  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  His  Majesty's  83rd  regiment  of  foot,  and  Lord  Glencraig 
was  to  proceed  to  Oxford  for  a  couple  of  years,  preparatory  to  making 
the  grand  tour,  should  that  be  found  practicable  on  his  leaving  the 
university.  As  the  day  for  their  departure  drew  nigh,  the  boys,  or 
rather  the  young  men,  as  we  must  now  denominate  them,  wandered 
about,  p&ying  farewell  visits  to  all  their  favourite  haunts.  The  old 
nooks  and  places  beamed  with  bright  associations,  all  the  familiar 
scenes,  all  the  friendly  intercourse,  seemed  dearer,  sweeter,  happier, 
and  more  difficult  to  part  from  than  they  had  imagined. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  very  last  day  they  were  to  spend  at 
Craigton,  Helen  accompanied  them  in  their  farewell  visit  to  the  Hall. 
It  was  a  bright  October  afternoon.  Lady  Janet  and  her  nieces  had 
lefk  the  Hall,  and  Mortimer  and  Glencraig  were  to  visit  them  in 
Edinburgh.  As  fate  or  chance  would  have  it,  the  servant  to  whom 
Glencraig  wished  to  give  some  directions,  had  gone  to  the  game- 
keeper's house.  "  Never  mind,"  he  said,  on  hearing  this,  "  you  two 
go  on  through  the  Beech  Avenue,  and  I'll  go  round  to  the  keeper's, 
and  then  join  you  at  the  South  lodge."  He  left  them,  and  Helen  and 
Mortimer  turned  towards  the  Avenue.  After  walking  a  short  time 
in  silence,  Mortimer  began  to  express  the  sorrow  he  experienced  at 
the  coming  separation.  As  he  did  so,  all  the  happy  quiet  life  of 
these  last  six  years  rose  lovingly  before  him.  He  naturally  associated 
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the  girl  beside  lum,  the  companion  of  these  happy  years,  the  consoler 
of  his  little  trials,  the  counsellor  in  his  bojbh  difficulties,  with  all 
this  past  happiness ;  he  naturally  felt  sorrowful  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  all  he  had  known  of  home  and  kindness,  and  as  naturally 
recalled  the  aid,  the  sympathy,  and  the  friendship  that  Helen  had 
always  shown  him,  and  just  as  naturally  he  thought  the  pain  he  felt 
at  leaving  all  this  was  occasioned  by  parting  from  Helen,  and  that 
this  pain  was  caused  by  love.  Tims  thinking,  he  poured  oiit  to  the 
somewhat  moved,  though  by  no  means  surprised  maiden,  the  story 
of  his  love,  and  asserted  that  unless  she  could  assure  him  it  was 
returned,  he  should  depart  from  Craigton  hopeless  and  broken- 
hearted, his  only  aim  to  find  a  soldier's  grave  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Helen,  in  endeavouring  to  console  the  excited  youth,  reminded 
him  that  her  father  ought  to  have  been  first  apprised  of  the  state  of 
his  affection,  but  tempered  the  effect  of  this  prudent  reminder  by 
assuring  him,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the  companion  of  her 
youth,  could  never  be  indifferent  to  her.  She  advised  him  to  speak 
to  her  father  on  the  subject,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be 
guided  by  his  advice. 

The  engrossing  nature  of  their  conversation  rendered  them  insen- 
sible to  the  flight  of  time,  and  when  they  reached  the  lodge  they 
found  Glencraig  waiting  impatiently,  wondering  what  had  detained 
them.  Their  actual  presence  being  all  he  cared  for,  he  did  not  ask 
for,  and  was  not  offered,  any  explanation  of  the  delay,  and  the 
friendly  trio  returned  to  the  Manse. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mortimer  requested  an  interview 
with  the  Doctor,  and  Helen  felt  her  cheek  flush,  and  her  heart  flutter, 
as  her  father  and  Mortimer  left  the  room ;  and  no  wonder,  for  on 
that  interview  her  future  happiness,  or,  what  she  valued  still  more, 
her  future  success,  might  depend. 

Mortimer's  heart  throbbed  painfully  as  he  followed  the  Doctor 
through  the  well-known  passage.  How  often  had  he  thus  followed 
his  venerable  friend!  but  he  had  ever,  till  now,  been  the  summoned, 
never  the  summoner.  Sometimes  it  was  to  hear  an  extract  from  liis 
uncle's  letters,  advice,  reproof,  or  praise,  as  the  accounts  of  the  Doctor 
induced  the  old  uncle  to  reply ;  sometimes  to  be  lectured  for  some 
breach  of  duty  or  discipline;  sometimes  to  be  rewarded  for  work 
accomplished,  or  difficulty  overcome.  Never  had  he  followed  his 
master,  however,  with  such  embarrassment  as  he  now  experienced. 
He  felt  somewhat  re-assured  when  the  Doctor,  seating  himself  in  his 
own  study-chair,  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  said  "  Sit  ye  Uiere,  my  son. 
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and  tell  me  what  ails  jou.*'  It  was  some  secoDds  ere  Mortimer 
could  oyercome  his  nenrousness,  but  at  length  he  mustered  courage 
to  ezphiin  that  if  his  dear  master  would  regard  him  as  indeed  a  son, 
and  promise  that  Helen  should  be  his,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his 
heart  would  be  as  unbounded  as  his  happiness  would  be  complete. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  good  Doctor 
when  he  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  Mortimer's  speech.  He 
had  always  continued  to  regard  Glencraig,  Helen,  and  Mortimer  as 
mere  children.  Entirely  absorbed  by  the  duty  and  occupation  of 
the  day,  the  dear  old  roan  had  failed  to  note  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
it  was  only  this  abrupt  proposal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  that 
rudely  awoke  him  to  the  remembrance  that  she  and  his  pupils  were 
no  longer  "  bairns." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  with  much 
emotion,  explained  to  Mortimer  how  utterly  unprepared  he  was  for 
the  revelation  that  had  just  been  made.  He  reminded  Mortimer  of 
his  youth,  of  the  danger  of  indulging  such  feelings  till  he  had 
secured  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  uncle,  and  suggested  the 
likelihood  of  his  having  mistaken  the  natural  grief  at  parting  from 
old  friends  for  love.  Mortimer  was  resolute ;  he  admitted  that  he 
would  indeed  feel  much  regret  at  leaving  them,  even  parting  from 
the  place  itself;  but  he  felt  so  certain  of  the  strength  and  reality  of 
bis  love  for  Helen,  that  the  assurance  that  she  should  one  day  be  hii 
— with  the  approval  of  his  uncle  of  course,  of  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt — would  soften  all  the  pain  of  parting,  and  deprive  absence 
itself  of  its  sting. 

The  Doctor  perfectly  understood  all  the  advantages  there  were 
for  his  darling  Helen  in  a  union  with  Mortimer;  ho  fore- 
saw the  benefit  her  solid  sense  and  decided  will  might  confer 
on  a  character  weak  and  indulgent  as  that  of  Mortimer.  He 
estimated,  as  well  as  any  ''matchmaker"  in  the  kingdom,  the 
advantages,  moral  and  monetary,  that  his  spoilt  and  idolized 
daughter  would  derive  from  such  a  marriage;  but  he  considered 
that  his  duty  to  Kenneth  Blair  compelled  him  to  reject  firmly  and 
instantly  the  tempting  proposal.  The  lad  had  been  confided  to  his 
care,  and  from  that  he  must  go  forth  unfettered  in  every  sense, 
except  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection;  he  was  therefore 
inflexible  against  Mortimer's  pleadings,  those  of  his  own  heart,  and 
— what  was  more  trying  than  either— the  thought  of  his  daughter's 
interest.  The  result  of  the  interview  in  the  study  amounted  simply 
to  this,  that  Mortimer  was  neither  to  give  nor  extract  from  Kelen 
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any  pledge  whatever ;  that  for  the  space  of  one  year  at  least,  no 
correspondence  was  to  take  place  between  them  except  through 
him ;  and  that  he  should  communicate  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  such 
correspondence  as  he  deemed  proper.  Mortimer  was  to  leave  to  the 
Doctor  the  task  of  explaining  to  Helen  the  decision  arrived  at,  and 
also  the  sole  and  irresponsible  right  of  justifying  any  departure  from 
this  arrangement.  Mortimer  at  last  assented,  conquered  but  not 
convinced. 

Well !  he  said,  "  since  there  is  no  alternative,  I  must  submit. 
You  may,  my  dear  master,  compel  us  to  be  silent,  but  you  cannot 
control  our  thoughts ;  you  may  forbid  us  to  correspond,  but  you 

cannot  force  us  to  forget ;  and  I  swear  " 

''Swear  not  at  all!"  interrupted  the  Doctor.  ''It  is  for  the 
express  purpose  of  leaving  you  untrammelled  by  oath  or  promise 
that  I  insist  so  decidedly  on  your  adopting  my  counsel.  You  leave 
here,  my  young  friend,  free  to  stay  away  if  you  like ;  free  to  return 
in  a  year,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so ;  and  my  Helen,  you  know,  is 
equally  free.  By  that  time  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
your  uncle  will  have  come  home.  If  you  have  his  approval  then, 
good  and  well ;  if  he  objects,  that  may  bring  a  new  element  into  the 
discussion,  for  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  should  feel  bound 
to  discountenance  anything  that  he  opposed;  but  'sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*  And  now,  my  son,'*  continued  the  old 
man,  in  tremulous  tones, ''  for  son  indeed  ye  have  been  to  me,  both 
you  and  Marischal,  give  me  the  promise  I  ask.  I  may  not  be  here 
to  see  you  back  again,  for  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage  are  indeed 
nearly  ended ;  but  I  trust  to  you  to  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  you 
promise." 

"  I  do  promise,**  said  Mortimer ;  "no  word  nor  line  shall  I  write 
to  Helen ;  but  my  thoughts  are  my  own,  1  presume.  I  may  think 
of  her  as  I  like." 

"  That,  of  course ;  but  I  think  I  must  relapse  into  the  school- 
master once  more,  and  remind  you  that  we  ought  to  ask  guidance 
for  our  thoughts  as  well  as  for  our  actions.  Now  go  and  prepare  for 
yout  departure.  Do  not  say  anything  whatever  to  Helen.  I  will 
myself  explain  to  her  all  that  she  must  know.** 

Aftel?  Mortimer  left  the  study,  the  Doctor  remained,  endetlvouring 
to  discover  whether  and  how  he  could  have  prevented  things 
arriving  at  the  state  they  were  in  now.  With  true  humility  he 
found,  on  making  a  long,  sad  retrospect  of  the  last  six  years,  that 
there  was  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.    Now  he  accused  himself 
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for  not  having  foreseen  what  had  just  occurred ;  and  now  he  again 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  one  could  hare  anticipated  such  a 
thing.  He  was  surprised  that  his  wife— ^who  had  a  perfect  instinct 
for  dirining  incipient  flirtations,  and  could  predict  a  year  in  advance 
at  any  time,  who  was  going  to  marry  whom— should  have  failed  in 
detecting  this  attachment  under  her  very  eyes.  This  reflection  was 
consoling,  for  it  confirmed  his  idea  that  Mortimer  was  more  aflfected 
bj  his  departure  from  the  Manse  than  by  his  love  for  Helen. 
However,  nothing  could  now  be  done  but  what  he  had  done ;  and 
he  would  get  his  wise  and  worldly  Janet  to  comfort  Helen— should 
comfort  be  needful — under  her  temporary  disappointment.  Tem- 
porary the  tender-hearted  old  man  was  determined  to  think  it,  a 
pusing  fancy  on  Mortimer's  part,  which  he  hoped  had  failed  to 
influence  his  pet ; — a  very  desirable  possibility  to  occur  some  few 
jears  hence;  but,  for  the  present,  utter  nonsense;  the  boy  was 


Chapt£b  VII. — Fabbwells. 

AN  the  following  day  Mortimer  Innes  and  Marischal  Glen  left 
"  Craigton,  each  feeling  that  he  was  passing  the  boundary  between 
jOQth  and  manhood,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  wanderings  and 
windings  of  their  future  life,  the  haven  of  their  hearts  was  in  this 
dear  old  home. 

Mortimer  obeyed  the  Doctor  literally,  and  had  not  again  spoken  to 
Helen  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  He  could  perceive,  however, 
from  the  expression  of  Helen's  countenance,  that  her  father  had  had 
hift  promised  explanation  with  her,  and  that  his  silence  did  not  cause 
her  to  feel  any  surprise,  fie  was  completely  re-assured  on  this  head 
^hen  Helen  whispered  to  him,  at  the  moment  of  parting,  "  Do  not 
distress  yourself  about  not  writing,  my  father  will  always  know  how 
jou  are,  and  what  you  are  doing." 

The  sorrow  of  parting,  at  Mortimer's  age,  soon  disappears  under 
the  influence  of  new  scenes  and  new  impressions ;  besides  these,  he 
found  comfort  in  fancying  himself  describing  to  Helen  the  various 
places  that  awakened  his  interest  and  admiration.  His  companion, 
thoQgh,like  himself,  deeply  aflfected  at  leaving  the  Manse  for  good,  was 

too  lively  and  hopeful  a  temperament  to  remain  long  cast  down  by 
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such  an  event.  Thej  spent  a  few  days  in  Edinburgb  in  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  Gleueraigs,  in  the  Ganongate,  bat  both  young  men 
were  impatient  to  see  London,  and  hastened  from  Lady  Janet's  care 
with  an  eagerness  that  eyinced  little  gratitade  for  the  kind  lady*8 
hospitality ;  but  as  Lady  Janet  possessed  all  her  youthfolneea  of 
hearty  instead  of  resenting  their  desire  to  depart,  she  sympathized 
with  their  expectations  of  the  wonders  of  London,  only  warning  them, 
in  her  affectionate  way,  to  beware  of  its  illusions,  temptations,  and 
sharpers,  and,  above  all,  to  discard  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  ita 
streets  were  paved  with  gold.  A  long  and  interesting  journey,  occa- 
pying  nearly  five  days,  brought  them  to  London,  and  after  remaining 
together  a  fortnight,  and  having  seen  the  Tower,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Stephen's,  the  two  Theatres,  et-cetera,  and 
imagining  they  had  "done  London,"  they  departed  for  their  respectire 
destinations, — Glencraig  for  Oxford,  and  Mortimer  to  join  the  dep6t 
of  the  Sdrd,  quartered  at  Woodchester. 

The  departure  of  Mortimer  and  Olencraig  was  much  more  acnteljr 
felt  at  the  Manse  by  those  who  remained  than  it  was  by  the  young 
voyagers  themselves.  Here  there  were  no  active  changes  taking 
place  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  the  absence  of  the 
two  most  lively  members  of  the  little  circle  necessarily  occasioned. 
For  many  days  the  family  continued  restless  and  unhappy.  The 
Doctor  missed  his  pupils  at  every  turn,  and  found  the  want  all  the 
more  oppressive  as  he  felt  himself  embarrassed  with  the  spare  time 
which  he  had  not  yet  decided  how  to  employ.  He  was  troubled  and 
anxious  also  on  many  accounts,  besides  the  mere  loss  of  his  dail  j 
companions.  On  recalling  his  interview  with  Mortimer,  he  wondered 
if  he  had  indeed  done  wisely  in  so  rapidly  deciding  that  there  should 
be  no  correspondence  between  the  young  people.  He  thought,  with 
affectionate  pity,  of  the  sorrow  Mortimer  had  felt  at  the  prohibition. 
He  feared  also  for  his  daughter,  his  darling,  the  idol  of  his  old  age. 
He  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  his  careless  security  in  failing  to 
have  guarded  against  the  contingency  that  had  arisen.  Then  sup- 
posing there  was  more  depth  in  the  attachment  than  he  imagined, 
and  that  Kenneth  Blair  should  disapprove  of  it,  how  sad  for  both 
Mortimer  and  Helen.  On  Helen's  account  he  ever  had  the  comforting 
reflection  that  her  mother  must  have  known  if  she  had  become 
attached  to  Mortimer,  more  decidedly  as  a  wealthy  husband  for  Helen 
was  her  favourite  day-dream,  about  the  only  piece  of  imagination  the 
good  lady  ever  indulged  in.  He  concluded  it  was  only  on  Mortimer's 
part  that  there  was  anything  like  love,  and  then  he  felt  ashamed  to 
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find  himself  thankful  that  whatever  suffering  the  poor  laddie  might 
have  to  endure,  his  own  child  was  safe, — ashamed,  because  Mortimer's 
happiness  had  also  been  placed  in  his  keeping,  and  he  felt  that  ho 
waa  answerable  for  that,  as  well  as  for  Helen's. 

The  effect  of  the  departure  on  Mrs.  Burnett,  a  veritable  Martha, 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,'*  made  her  appear  to  have 
lost  those  for  whom  all  her  bustle  and  care  were  exerted,  and  she 
could  only  find  a  solace  for  her  distress  by  vehemently  scolding 
all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  observation.  She  scolded 
the  Doctor,  for,  as  she  said,  "  wandering  aboot  like  a  hen  seekin'  a 
nest,  insteed  o'  reddin'  up  his  study,  noo  tliat  ho  had  baith  time  and 
opportunity."  She  scolded  Helen  for  her  "  unpurposelike  conduck, 
sittin'  glouerin'  at  the  fire,  when  she  would  be  far  better  employed 
belpin'  Mysie  to  fauld  the  dimity  curtains  an'  put  pepper  in  the 
blankets,  that  wudna  likely  be  wanted  noo,  till  ane  or  ither  o'  her 
brithera  cam  hame."  She  scolded  Mysie  for  "  ganin  aboot  pcchin' 
an'  sighin'  ower  twa  laddies— the  Lord  bless  them  baith! — as  if 
tliey  were  on  the  high-road  to  destruction,  instead  of  that  to  fortune." 
She  scolded  the  cats,  the  dogs,  and  even  the  wandering  gabcrlunzies, 
as  they  received  their  dole  of  a  goapen  o'  meal,"  asking  them  if  "  they 
didna  ken  the  Manse  frae  the  mill,  comin'  that  gate  wi'  their  meal- 
pokes  P  "  and  generally  ended  her  address  by  bitter  animadversions 
on  things  in  general,  and  a  flow  of  pity  for  herself,  for  whom  ^'nb  one 
seemed  to  take  the  least  thought,  an'  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to 
the  poor  unprotected  lads,  and  felt  their  absence  as  none  but  a  mother 
could  feel  it."  With  ail  this  scolding  tliere  was  no  bad  temper,  and 
as  no  one,  neither  husband,  child,  maids,  nor  beggars,  paid  any  atten- 
tion  to  it,  Mrs.  Burnett  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  Manse  returned 
gradually  to  the  routine  of  ordinary  life,  duller,  quieter,  no  doubt, 
than  it  had  been  before  the  departure  of  the  young  men,  but  not 
unhappy. 


ChaPTEB  VIII. — WOODCHBSTBB. 

BY  the  time  that  Mortimer  joined  the  dep6t  of  his  regiment  at 
Woodchester,  he  had  shaken  off  all  the  sadness  connected 
with  his  reminiscences  of  Craigton,  and  was  prepared  to  enjoy  his 
now  style  of  existence  with  all  the  zest  that  youth,  novelty,  and 
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companionship  could  afibrd.  In  the  barracks  (afc  Woodchester)  were 
quartered  the  dep6ts  of  several  regiments,  the  head-quarters  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  83rd,  were  serving  abroad.  He  speedilj  made  the 
acquaintauce  of  the  different  officers  quartered  in  Woodchester. 
His  frank  cordial  nature  would  at  any  time  have  caused  him  to  be 
well  received  as  a  companion,  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  the 
young  Scot  was  sincere  and  hearty.  Somehow  the  report  of  his  being 
the  heir  to  a  large  fortune  became  generally  current,  and  he  was 
treated  with  more  consideration  than  was  due  either  to  lii^  years  or 
his  position  in  the  service.  His  naturally  good  temper  made  him  a 
general  favourite,  and  the  easy  gaiety  of  a  soldier's  life,  the  lounging, 
joking,  flirting,  even  the  much-abused  parade,  agreeably  occupied  hia 
time,  and  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  placid  but  monotonous 
happiness  of  the  Manse.  He  was  surrounded  by  innumerable 
temptations,  that  helped  greatly  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  any 
tendency  they  might  have  had  to  dwell  on  the  absent  or  the  sen- 
timental, and  new  ambitions  were  awakened  in  him  by  circumstances 
which  he  would  never  have  encountered  in  the  sober  routine  of  the 
small  Scotch  village. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  not  wanting  interested  advisers  and 
thoughtless  companions  to  lure  the  young  and  inexperienced  into 
folly  ^d  extravagance;  dandyism,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  crowds  of  fops  who  imitated  him,  was  all  the  rage, 
and  a  youth  with  such  expectations  as  Mortimer's  was  besieged  with 
inducements  to  extravagance  and  display,  that  would  never  have  been 
suggested  to  one  of  moderate  means.  He  was  assailed  on  one  hand 
by  troops  of  outfitters  and  dealers,  who  assured  him  that  this  or  that 
luxury  or  adornment  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a  gentleman,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  thoughtless  counsel  of  his  young  companions, 
w  ho  would  have  been  equally  extravagant  had  their  circumstances 
permitted. 

At  Craigton  his  allowance  had  ever  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  moderate  expenditure,  and  the  question  of  what  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  allow  himself  had  never  arisen.  Now  he  gave  orders 
for  the  most  extravagant  articles  of  dress  and  furniture,  canes,  horses, 
whips,  dogs,  without  the  least  reflection,  and  as  none  of  this  array  of 
caterers  wished — indeed  would  not  be  persuaded  to  accept — money  at 
the  time,  he  left  his  bills  to  accumulate,  knowing  that  his  uncle  had 
plenty  to  settle  everything.  Incessantly  occupied,  courted,  flattered, 
and  spoiled,  he  soon  found  that  it  required  an  efibrfc  to  recall  the 
regret  he  felt — or  rather  which  he  believed  he  ought  to  feel — for  the 
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quiet  Manse  and  its  beloved  inmates.  With  some  astonishment  also, 
he  admitted  to  himself  that  the  Doctor's  prohibition  of  correspondence 
was  not  so  intolerable  as  he  had  anticipiited  it  would  prove. 

Among  other  acquaintances,  he  had  formed  especially  that  of  two 
of  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  which  soon  developed  into  friend- 
ship. Captain  Giles  and  the  senior  ensign,  Mr.  Morris,  were  the 
names  of  the  officers.  Morris,  like  Mortimer,  rather  inclined  to  the 
prevailing  foppeiy  of  the  day,  while  Giles  affected  to  be,  or  really 
wasy  a  bloff  soldier  of  the  old  school.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  guide 
the  youngster  in  his  duties,  Morris  preferred  to  assist  him  in  his 
pleasures.  Both  agreed,  however,  that  one  of  his  first  and  most 
important  cares  must  be  to  secure  the  good  graces  of  the  Colonel's 
wife,  as  any  delay  in  gaining  her  approbation  would  not  only  exclude 
him  from  all  the  little  gaieties  of  Woodchester,  but  expose  him  to  the 
risk  of  additional  duties  being  found  for  him'  in  the  regiment. 
Mortimer,  though  not  averse  to  work,  sufficiently  disliked  the  idea 
of  having  to  undertake  any  extravagant  proportion  of  it,  to  induce 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Belmont, 
although  the  jokes  of  his  companions,  their  hints  of  her  interference 
in  regimental  affairs,  and  the  admitted  necessity  of  securing  her 
good-will,  led  him  to  regard  that  duty  as  anything  but  pleasant. 

"  Why  don't  you  like  Mrs.  Belmont  P  *'  he  asked  Morris  one  day, 
as  they  were  sauntering  up  and  down  the  parade-ground. 

"J  not  like  her! "  he  replied.  "  Taith,  I  never  said  I  didn't.  I 
like  her  as  well  as  I  can  like  any  old  woman  who  isn't  my  mother. 
What  I  dislike  is  the  confounded  patronizing  airs  she  gives  herself, 
and  exacting  attendance  at  her  levees — I  mean  parties — as  if  she 
were  the  commander-in-chief ;  otherwise  she's  not  a  bad  sort  of  a 
woman.  I  suppose  Giles  has  a  weak  side  to  the  elderly  dame,  so 
he'll  give  you  a  fiiirer  notion  of  her  than  I  can." 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  said  Giles ;  "  he'll  talk  more  nonsense  in  an 
hour  than  you  can  digest  in  a  week.  Mrs.  Belmont  is  a  very  nice 
woman  indeed.  Of  course,  she  has  her  weak  points.  Who  hasn't ! 
She  is  very  anxious  to  gain  consideration  for  her  husband,  who, 
between  ourselves,  is  rather  parvenu.  She  likes  to  be  courted,  and 
to  have  a  long  list  of  acquaintances,  or,  as  she  calls  them,  friends ; 
bat  you'll  see  her  and  judge  for  yourself,  boy,  and  don't  let  Morris 
mislead  you ;  Mrs.  Belmont  and  he  are  not  cousins." 

No,  thank  heaven.  Mt/  cousins  are  of  another  stock  altogether 
from  old  Belmont  and  his  wife.  When  his  father  was  driving  pigs 
to  Ghdway  market,  my  grandfather  was  sending  home  doubloons 
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from  the  HavaDnab !  However,  there's  no  fighting  against  fate ;  aa 
the  new  men  rise,  the  old  must  fall,  I  suppose.  I  advise  70a  to  look 
out,  Innes ;  jou  ought  to  have  called  a  week  ago,  and  unless  jou 
get  Giles  to  intercede  for  you,  I  presume  jouMl  have  a  double 
allowance  of  Brown  Bess,  and  be  excluded  from  every  *  tea-party  * 
for  a  month  to  come." 

"  How  can  she  be  offended  with  me  P  "  said  Mortimer ;  "  I  did 
not  even  know  of  her  existence  till  within  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
believe  she  has  not  been  at  home  more  than  a  week." 

"That  is  quite  time  enough  for  you  to  have  paid  *your  duty'  to 
her;  and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  of  not  knowing  of  her  existence, 
or  you'll  get  not  only  yourself,  but  the  whole  mess,  into  a  scrape. 
Not  know  of  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Belmont,  the  patron 
saint,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Thirty-third !  Keep  silent  as  fho 
grave  concerning  your  disgraceful  ignorance,  simulate  well  the  most 
profound  admiration,  recall  all  the  compliments  you  have  ever  heard 
or  read — she  likes  them  strong ! — and  with  Giles's  good  offices,  your 
own  good  luck  and  good  looks,  and  your  expected  fortune  to  aid 
you,  1  dare  say  you'll  escape  all  danger ! " 

Mortimer  was  puzzled  by  the  persiflage  of  the  lively  ensign ;  the 
seriousness  of  the  Scottish  character  made  him  attach  more  im- 
portance to  Morris's  words  than  they  merited;  and  in  his  inex- 
perience he  found  it  difficult  to  understand  that  any  man  could 
recommend  another  to  pay  deference  to  any  one  of  whom  he  spoke 
BO  contemptuously. 

On  paying  the  necessary  visit  with  Giles,  Mortimer  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find,  instead  of  the  sergeant-major-looking,  loud- 
talking,  over-dressed  person  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  a  gentle, 
almost  timid,  woman  advance,  who  welcomed  Captain  Giles  with 
elegant  ease,  and  Mortimer  with  frank  kindness.  She  was  quietly 
dressed  in  the  morning  costume  of  the  day.  Her  sunny  little 
drawing-room  seemed  to  Mortimer  a  dream  of  modest  elegance; 
and  the  whole  scene— the  place,  the  lady,  the  manners — were  so 
different  to  what  he  had  expected,  that  he  blushed  uncomfortably  as 
he  remembered  the  ill-natured — as  he  thought — remarks  of  Morris. 
Mrs.  Belmont  imagined  that  his  embarrassment  arose  from  shyness, 
and  endeavoured  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  by  talking  to  him  of  his 
country,  his  home,  and  his  profession.  Her  success  was,  of  course, 
complete;  and  Mortimer,  concluding  that  her  kindness  was  dnatp 
her  superior  nature,  and  perception  of  his  unaided  attraction8:^f^ 
Giles  had  not  said  a  word  beyond  simply  introducing  him-*-left 
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Un.  Belmont  full  of  ndmiratioD,  and  nlmosfc  ready  to  quarrel  with 
Ua  fnend  for  having  so  misled  bim. 

He  had  been  inyited  hy  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  had  promised  to 
attend  her  weekly  receptions,  and  he  mentally  vowed  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  inability  should  induce  him  to  fail  in  his  promi.-io. 
He  found  these  little  assemblies/'  as  Mrs.  Belmont  called  tbera, 
delightful;  and  could  not  understaud  that  any  one  should  look  upon 
attendance  at  them  as  a  task  rather  than  a  privilege.  He  had  often, 
wbUe  in  Edinburgh,  been  invited  by  Lndy  Janet  to  some  of  those 
Bupper-parties  which  were  so  fashionable  in  Auld  Eeekie,  and  which 
a  few  years  later  were  rendered  world-famous  by  a  host  of  glorious 
names.  Even  at  Lady  Janet's  suppers  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
talenty  no  lack  of  celebrities ;  but  Mortimer  was  at  an  age  and  of  a 
diapoaition  to  prize  more  highly  the  opportunity  of  whispering  soft 
nothings  in  the  ear  of  a  pretty  partner,  than  that  of  listening  to  the 
canstic  satire  of  the  Hermands,  or  the  brilliant  sallies  of  the  Erskincs, 
Jeffreys,  and  Clerks  of  society.  The  softer  cadence  of  the  English 
speech  fell  winningly  on  his  ear,  and  the  simpering  replies  that  his 
remarks  elicited,  seemed  more  witty,  simply  because  they  were  more 
melodiously  spoken  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  been 
nttered  by  his  northern  friends.  The  strong  sense  of  the  Scottish 
ladies  whom  he  had  met  at  the  town-house  of  the  Qlens — it  must  bo 
admitted  they  were  mostly  oldish — was  as  unpleasant  to  his  mind 
as  the  Doric  in  which  they  expressed  it  was  discordant  to  his  ear. 
Even  Helen  and  Lady  Janet  fell  a  little  in  his  estimation  when  he 
compared  them  with  their  softer-tongued,  softer-featured  sisters  of 
the  South.  It  is  probable  that,  even  with  all  these  attractions  to 
induce  him  to  attend,  Mortimer,  like  others  of  his  companions,  might 
have  become  tired  of  the  rather  formal  parties  at  Mrs.  Belmont's, 
had  she  not  accidentally  found  a  magnet  that  affected  him  most 
powerfully,  and  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence  over  his  future 
fortunes. 


CHAPTsa  IX. — Madkl^inr  db  Eoisst. 

TSE  charm  which  proved  so  powerful  in  attracting  Mortimer  to 
Mrs.  Belmont's  little  assemblies,  was  a  young  and  lovely  French 
girl,  who  bad  been  invited  by  the  Coloners  wife  for  the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  captivating  Mortimer,  although  that  design  was  as  carefully 
concealed  from  the  young  lady  as  it  was  from  Mortimer. 

Ensign  Morris  was  not  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  motires  for 
Mrs.  Belmont's  hospitality  and  amiability  to  a  love  of  patronage  and 
2»  desire  to  extend  her  acquaintance.  Among  those  whose  farour  she 
was  desirous  of  obtaining,  was  a  certain  Lady  Emma  Hartley,  wife  of 
the  member  for  the  county.  From  circumstances  too  tedious,  and 
unnecessary  to  relate,  Lady  Emma  had  been  obliged  to  receive  into 
her  family  Mademoiselle  de  Boissy  and  her  companion.  Mrs. 
Belmont,  learning  how  brilliant  Mortimer's  prospects  were,  knowing 
how  anxious  Lady  Emma  was  to  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  the 
lovely  foreigner,  and  skilfully  calculating  how  much  she  should  gain 
in  any  way  by  managing  a  union  between  the  young  ensign  and  the 
pretty  refugee,  invited  Mademoiselle  to  come  and  stay  with  her  at 
Woodchester,  instead  of  accompanying  Lady  Emma  to  town  for  the 
season.  The  invitation  was  equally  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Lady 
Emma  was  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  presenting  the  beau- 
tiful French  girl  with  her  own  very  common-place  daughters,  and 
Mademoiselle  was  thoroughly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  re- 
maining in  the  country,  while  Mrs.  Belmont  had  the  satisfaction  of 
obliging  an  aristocratic  friend,  conferring  a  favour  on  the  young 
foreigner,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  her  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  a  horrible  and  popular  insurrection. 

Madeleiue  de  Eoissy  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  cadets  of  the 
de  Boissy  family,  proprietors  of  large  estates  in  the  island  of  Saint 
Lucia.  Her  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  the  infant  had 
been  sent  home  to  the  care  of  her  mother's  family,  Comte  do 
iHoissy.  The  Countess  wns  on  her  death-bed  when  the  little  girl 
arrived,  and  only  survived  long  enough  to  be  able  to  consign  the 
infant  to  \,he  care  of  an  attached  companion,  Constance  Dubois,  who 
accepted  the  charge,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  child  thus  intrusted 
to  her,  with  a  rare  loyalty.  She  nursed  and  tended  the  child,  edu- 
cated her  in  her  earlier  years,  placed  her  in  a  convent  when  she  had 
outgrown  her  own  power  of  instructing  her,  and  was  about  to 
accompany  her  in  her  return  to  her  native  island,  when  the  terrible 
Eevolution  declared  itself.  The  effects  of  this  dreadful  oonvalsion 
extended  far  and  wide ;  and  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  de 
Eoissy-ville  the  aristocracy  was  alike  beloved  and  esteemed,  yet 
even  here  there  were  a  few  turbulent  and  evil  spirits,  only  too  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  license  which  the  times  afforded.  The  son 
of  the  miller  had  expressed  his  intention  of  seizing  the  ward  of 
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Constance,  and  making  bimself  master  of  her  person  and  property. 
Constance  applied  for  aid  and  protection  to  the  Due  de  Frochefort, 
but  he  could  only  suggest  that  they  should  make  their  way  to  Paris 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  from  thence  endeavour  to  reach  St.  Lucia. 
On  arriving  in  Paris,  they  found  everything  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
the  nobles  in  flight,  and  the  immigration  denounced  by  the  Conven- 
tion.  The  tide  of  horror,  that  shortly  afterwards  raged  so  fiercely, 
was  then  beginning  to  rise,  and  Constance,  by  the  advice  of  the 
agent  of  tbe  Sieur  de  Eoissy,  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
The  agent  gave  her  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley,  requesting  for  them  an 
asylum  till  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  they  were  received  by  him 
with  a  hospitality  that  was  by  no  means  rare  or  rarely  exhibited  by 
our  countrymen  at  that  terrible  period. 

The  refugees  iu  general  entertained  hopes  of  a  speedy  return  to 
their  homes  and  estates ;  but  as  the  lengthening  woes  dragged  on  and 
horror  on  horror  accumulated  upon  their  unfortunate  country,  these 
hopes  became  less  assured,  and  fears  for  the  future  mingled  gloomily 
with  anxieties  for  the  present.  Constance  began  to  think  of  what 
she  should  be  able  to  do  to  support  and  protect  Madeleine,  should 
their  return  to  France  be  much  longer  delayed.  In  the  fear  and 
uncertainty  that  prevailed,  she  had  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting 
to  reach  St.  Lucia  till  she  should  receive  some  direct  and  certain 
intelligence  from  the  Sieur  de  Boissy.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
relief  to  her  to  find  her  child,  as  she  called  Madeleine,  so  hospitably 
sheltered  in  the  land  of  refuge.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  being  separated 
from  Madeleine,  she  quietly  installed  herself  as  her  maid,  despite  the 
objections  and  arguments  of  the  afiectionate  girl.  She  soothed  her 
into  compliance  at  length  by  assuring  her  that  this  arrangement  was 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  they  should  unavoidably  be  separated 
if  she  refused  to  adopt  it.  Mrs.  Belmont  was  charmed  with  her 
guest,  and  found  her,  as  Lady  Emma  had  predicted  she  would,  ''a 
nice  little  thing."  Accustomed  by  Constance  to  be  helpful,. indus- 
trious, and  obliging,  Madeleine  found  the  means  of  making  herself 
useful  in  a  thousand  little  ways.  With  the  inherent  taste  of  her 
nation,  she  arranged  the  rooms,  the  flowers,  the  dresses  of  her 
hostess,  and  in  arranging  improved  them.  With  a  volubility  that 
pleased  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  which  was  natural  to  Madeleine's  im- 
pulsive race,  though  apparently  exaggerated  to  our  severe  taste,  she 
thanked  her  for  afibrding  her  the  opportunity  of  remaining  in  the 
country,  instead  of  having  been  obliged  to  go  to  that  gloomy  and 
dangerous  London.   Her  graceful  appearance,  gentle  loveliness,  and 
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winning  manners,  lent  a  new  cbarm  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  entertain- 
ments, and  invitations  were  more  prized  and  oftencr  accepted  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 

Madeleine  had  many  admirers  in  Woodchester,  but  none  of  them 
were  so  completely  overpowered  by  her  charms  as  Mortimer ;  he  was 
absolutely  bewitched.  The  first  time  he  saw  her  he  had  gone  to 
Mrs.  Belmont's  in  an  unusually  sentimental  mood,  and  more  in 
compliance  with  tho  promise  he  had  made  to  Mrs.  Belmont  than 
with  the  hope  of  finding  interest  or  amusement  there.  He  had  that 
morning  received  a  long,  kind  letter  from  the  Doctor,  and  his  heart 
was  full  of  dear  memories  of  the  Manse  and  "  auld  lang  syne,'*  and 
his  conscience  was  not  without  reproach  for  the  silence  he  had  so 
long  maintained  towards  his  dear  friends  at  Olencraig. 

He  was  sitting  silent  and  abstracted  near  Mrs.  Belmont,  when 
Madeleine  attracted  his  attention  as  she  crossed  the  room.  When 
Mrs.  Belmont  replied  to  his  question  of  "  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  in 
the  dark  dress?"  by  giving  him  a  brief  sketch  of  Madeleine's  history, 
his  feelings  were  as  much  interested  by  her  misfortunes  as  his  senses 
were  captivated  by  her  singular  beauty.  Mortimer  had  found  the 
ladies  of  Woodchester  greatly  superior  to  his  own  countrywomen, 
but  he  now  felt  the  peculiarity  of  Madeleine's  appearance  more 
attraclire  than  even  their  admitted  beauty. 

Bright  eyes,  fair  complexions,  rosy  cheeks,  and  soft  features,  were 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  them  all.  Hero  was  a  girl,  however, 
whom  he  found  more  lovely  than  any  of  them,  and  yet  she  did  not 
possess  any  one  of  these  favourite  attributes.  Her  eyes  were  large 
and  dark,  but  they  were  certainly  not  entitled  to  the  epithet  bright ; 
there  was  a  liquid  dreaminess  about  them  that  rarely  lightened  up 
into  brightness.  And  even  if  they  had  possessed  any  such  tendency, 
it  would  have  been  concealed  under  the  long  silky  lashes  that  veiled 
them.  Her  complexion  was  pale,  but  not  fair,  and  there  was  not  the 
faintest  blush  of  a  rose  on  the  soft  cheek  except  when  Madeleine 
was  deeply  moved  by  enthusiasm  or  anger.  Her  mouth  was  of 
exquisite  shape;  the  lips  perhaps  a  little  thin,  but  of  such  a  dewy 
rosy  red  that  the  defect  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  her  nose  sharp  and 
fine ;  her  hair  dark,  soft,  and  wavy,  gathered  back  in  rich  curls  by 
bands  of  rose-coloured  ribbon,  the  curls  falling  on  her  neck  and 
round  the  prettiest  little  transparent  ear  imaginable;  her  figure 
slight,  graceful,  and  not  tall.  She  was  very  simply  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  black  tafietas,  with  a  white  muslin  fichu,  crossed  at  the  breast, 
tied  behind,  and  falling  in  long  ends  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  The 
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pretty  head  bo  gracefully  set,  and  the  well-formed  throat  relieved  by 
the  opening  where  the  muslin  crossed  in  front,  gained  an  additional 
charm  from  the  simple  fichu,  while  the  sole  morsel  of  colour  that 
brightened  the  whole  was  the  rose-coloured  ribbon  in  the  hair.  All 
admired  her,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mortimer  was  entranced, 
fesdnated,  bewitched !   All  night,  in  spite  of  the  mombg's  letter 
and  his  afternoon  reflections,  the  beautiful  Madeleine  occupied  his 
thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject — even  of  Helen 
Burnett,  from  whom  he  had  imagined  it  so  hard  to  part  only  a  few 
weeks  before.   And  not  only  that  night,  but  night  after  night  and 
day  after  day,  his  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes,  dreams,  were  all  centred 
in  Mrs.  Belmont's  pretty  guest.    Mortimer  was  really  iu  love  now. 
His  companions  teased  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  was  proof  against 
their  ridicule;  his  conscience  upbraided  him,  but  he  crushed  it 
down  into  silence.   He  had  ouly  one  wish,  one  thought — to  become 
acceptable  to  the  beautiful  foreigner. 


;  {To  he  continued,) 
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PIT-DWBLLINGS, 
AND  OTHER  BABLT  HUMAN  HABITATIONS. 

FBOM  the  written  records  famished  bj  CsBsar,  Tacitas,  Pliny, 
and  other  dassical  authorities,  respecting  the  different  peoples 
inhabiting  Britain,  it  would  appear  that  two,  if  not  more  races,  held 
possession  of  the  island,  the  earlier  race  oocupjing  the  internal  parte, 
whither  they  had  been  driven  by  a  more  powerful  people,  who  had 
migrated  from  Belgium.  They  were  both  branches  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  tribes,  and  the  latter,  or  Belgic  Gbuls,  had  settled  on  the 
south,  south-east,  and  west  coasts,  and  were  warlike  and  maritime. 
Thej  cultivated  the  land,  employed  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
used  chariots  in  times  of  war.  They  had  further,  a  knowledge  of 
weaving,  and  clothed  themselves  in  coarse  woollen  and  flaxen  fabrics 
of  their  own  construction.  Their  youth  received  instruction  in 
schools;  but  as  the  Britons  have  left  no  written  records,  the  teaching 
must  have  been  disciplinarian  and  military,  rather  than  scholastic. 
They  were,  however,  treated  rather  scurvily  by  the  Latin  historians, 
who  wrote  of  them  as  being  utter  barbarians,  living  in  wretched 
huts,  in  marshes  and  forest  districts ;  and  even  their  apparel  met 
with  nncourteous  criticism  at  the  hands  of  Martial : — 

Quam  veteret  bracn  BritoniB  paaperis. 

It  was  also  surmised  that  to  some  extent  they  were  addicted  to  can- 
nibalism, a  statement  probably  containing  some  truth  if  made  in 
reference  to  the  Celtic  Gkuls,  inasmuch  aa  the  recent  researches  of 
Mr.  Greenwell  in  the  long-graves  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  revealed 
considerable  evidence  that  the  early  stone-using  people  were  addicted 
to  human  sacrifice,  dismembered  bodies  being  found,  the  limbs  and 
skulls  broken  and  intermingled,  with  signs  that  fire  had  been 
extensively  used  at  the  interments;  further,  animal  bones  were 
present^  split  open  or  otherwise  mutilated,  the  contents  of  those 
portions  of  the  grave-mounds  indicating  the  disorder  attending 
the  burial  feasts,  at  which  human  beings  as  well  as  animftliy  were 
immolated.  M.  Dupont,  in  his  explorations  of  the  caverns  of 
Belgium,  found  both  human  and  animal  bones  that  had  been  severed 
in  the  long  axes  of  their  shafts,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
marrow ;  and  a  similar  suggestive  discovery  was  made  of  some  homan 
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bones,  mKMsiated  with  a  large  quantitj  of  the  osseous  remains  of 
animals  that  had  served  for  food  in  some  subterranean  dwellings  of 
the  Celtic  period,  explored  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Salisbury.  The 
whole  of  the  bones,  without  distinetion,  had  received  similar  mani- 
puhtion,  in  order  apparently  to  the  extraction  of  the  marrow  from 
ihm  ejlindera.  One  shudders  at  the  contemplation,  but  it  would 
appear  that  as  there  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  savage  races 
at  which  stone  has  been  employed  for  forming  implements,  so  there 
has  been  a  time  amongst  most  barbarian  men  when  it  was  customary 
to  ofier  human  sacrifices  during  their  religious  rites.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever,  that  the  descriptive  account  given  by  the  Bomau  writers  related 
to  a  partieular  portion  of  the  British  community,  or  it  might  have 
been  iatended  in  depreciation  of  a  conquered  people,  for  whom  they 
a&cted  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  contempt ;  when,  neverthless,  it  is 
considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  early  traffic  of  the  western  tribes 
in  tin,  the  Belgic  Oauls  had  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Greeks* 
from  vhom  they  had  received  instruction  in  coining,  the  British 
eorreiMiy  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money,  some  of  the 
gold  pieces  almost  equalling  the  sovereign  of  our  day,  while  their 
oopper  currency  reached  a  minimum  weight  of  only  17  grains,  it 
moat  be  conceded  that  a  people  so  advanced  and  enterprising  as  to 
hare  bad  in  circulation  no  less  than  six  varieties  of  coin,  could  not 
be  absolutdy  barbarous.  They  evidently  held  within  them  the 
germs  of  a  persistent  and  progressive  people,*  as  their  after-bistory 
fuUy  verified.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Evans  that  their  coin* 
age  mnst  have  been  introduced  as  early  as  150  years  before  the 
Ohristian  era;  and  that  St.  Albans,  the  ancient  Verulam  of  the 
Bomans,  was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  issue.  Their  coins  consisted 
of  inscribed  and  nninscribed,  the  latter  being  the  ruder  and  earlier. 
Oeoasional  nninscribed  specimens  are  found  at  the  sites  of  Celtic 
dweUingSi  and  are  commonly  figured  with  rude  imitations  of  the 
higher  &nA  models. 

Of  the  earlier  Celtic  people,  occupying  the  interior,  who  had  thus 
fiup  been  dispesessed  by  the  more  powerful  Belgic  Celts,  the  historian 
may  with  propriety  speak  less  favourably.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  daitoi  smdler,  and  feebler  race  of  men,  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
and  snbnsted  by  hunting  and  the  pasturage  of  flocks  on  the  downs 
and  in  the  moorland  districts.  They  protected  themselves  from  the 
sererities  of  the  climate  with  skins,  and  coloured  their  bodies  with 
vegetable  dyes,  a  custom  not  peculiar  to  the  earlier  Celts,  and  when 
tiiese  were  not  obtainable,  retorted  to  such  earthy  pigments  as  the 
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soil  supplied.  The  Bkin-painting  appears  to  have  extended  to  both 
seies ;  and  as  in  the  usages  of  modern  sociekj,  the  pots  containing 
the  pigments  must  have  formed  part  of  the  warrior's  kit,  as  well  as 
the  matron's  toilet.  Stone  pots  containing  colouring  ingredients 
have  been  met  with  in  Ficts'  houses  in  Orkney ;  and  vessels  of 
similar  characte^r  were  discovered  among  Celtic  remains  in  Cumber- 
land, and  near  Dunbar,  which  were  thought  by  Professor  Wilson  to 
have  been  used  as  lamps  for  burning  oil  or  blubber.  Prom  the 
similarity  of  their  design  to  the  Orkney  vessels,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  them,  it  has  been  coa> 
jectured  that  they  had  held  skin-pigmcnts ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  the  ingredients  had  been  employed  for  placing  some  distinguish- 
ing mark  on  the  herds  pasturing  in  common  on  the  moors.  The 
Celtic  Gkiuls  further  used  instruments  of  the  rudest  kind,  fashioned 
out  of  flint  and  bone,  as  to  some  extent  did  their  neighbours 
the  BelgSB,  and  had  perhaps  become  sparingly  initiated  into  a 
knowledge  of  metak.  Some  latitude  is,  however,  necessary  in  dis- 
cussing these  questions,  as,  during  internecine  warfare,  a  constant 
exchange  of  area  must  have  resulted,  by  which  the  different  tribes 
intermingled  to  some  extent  on  the  border  lands,  and  became 
acquainted  with  each  other's  materials  used  for  domestic  and  military 
purposes.  To  these  early  people  again  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  the 
villages  on  the  downs,  and  the  pit-huts  occasionally  discovered  in  the 
neighbouring  water-valleys,  which  must  at  that  period  have  come 
within  the  range  of  the  ancient  forests.  The  trackways  also  travers- 
ing the  hills,  mostly  confined  to  their  margins,  forming  a  connecting 
chain  with  the  hill  defences  and  the  valleys  below,  in  order  to  secure 
food,  fuel,  and  water  communications,  are  attributed  to  them.  These 
ways  are  not  unfrequently  sunk  between  embankments,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  covered  and  concealed  from  observation  with 
structures  of  wood  and  turf.  Those  curious  rectangular  indosureSy 
again,  observable  on  the  flanks  of  the  chalk-downs,  are  considered  by 
such  eminent  authorities  as  Sir  Eichard  Colt  Hoare,  as  British 
appurtenances.  They  occur  frequently  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  downs 
about  Horton,  Avebury,  and  Tan-hill ;  and  are  likewise  disoemible 
in  the  chalk  districts  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Dorset.  They  are 
considered  as  pens,  and  no  better  use  has  yet  been  assigned  for 
them,  in  which  the  flocks  were  herded  for  shelter  at  night,  or 
on  some  impending  raid  from  a  neighbouring  enemy.  To  these 
may  be  added  most  of  the  earthworks  on  the  crests  of  the  hills, 
forming  their  strongest  military  features,  at  least  the  nucleus  of 
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them,  as  in  many  instances  thej  mnst  have  been  strengthened  bj 
the  Belgic  Britons  daring  their  resistance  of  the  Eoman  invasion ; 
and  yet  kter  some  of  the  hill  defences  have  undergone  alterations 
and  reconstructions  at  the  hands  of  Koman,  Saxon,  or  Danish 
occupants.  They  were  most  likely  strongholds, — used  for  similar 
purposes  as  the  fortified  villages  of  Dartmoor — ^the  last  resort  of  the 
people,  with  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and  other  earthly  posses- 
fflons  in  times  of  imminent  outward  pressure.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  races  must  have  been  a  prolonged  one;  and 
every  inch  of  the  soil  must  have  witnessed  the  desperate  resistance, 
when,  driven  from  village  to  village,  and  fortress  to  fortress,  the 
earlier  occupants  at  length  succumbed,  and  were  driven  into  the 
recesses  of  the  ishind.  In  the  contest  for  possession  it  may 
readily  be  conjectured  that,  opposed  in  war  and  meeting  death 
together,  their  remains  would  occasionally  become  mingled  after 
death  and  buried  in  one  common  grave.  Such  instances  are, 
however,  not  frequent,  although  occasionally  the  long  and  the  round 
head,  indicative  of  the  dark  and  light  races,  have  occurred  in  the 
same  interment. 

The  recent  researches  into  the  contents  of  the  caverns  of  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  have  brought  to  light  a  touching  picture  of 
provincial  life  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  passing  through  one  of 
those  convulsive  phases  that  ended  at  length  in  her  consolidation  as 
a  people.  The  revelation  is  the  often  told  one  of  barbarous  oppres- 
sion  on  the  one  hand,  and  deprivation  and  misery  on  the  other.  The 
Yorkshire  caves  are  similar  to  many  others  that  have  been  investi- 
gated in  England  and  other  European  countries ;  but  they  are  more 
frequent  in  the  western  and  northern  counties  than  in  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  of  England,  the  hard  limestones  furnishing  fissures 
which  have  become  hollowed  into  capacious  rock-chambers  by  the  action 
of  floods  at  a  time  when  the  water  held  a  difierent  level ;  their  inte- 
riors have  become  further  enlarged  by  the  continuous  solution  of  the 
limestone  by  acidulated  waters.  Some  of  the  caves  are  situated  at 
almost  inaccessible  heights,  and  are  just  such  places  as  man,  hunted 
to  hia  last  shifts,  would  necessarily  resort  to.  They  are  not  found  to 
contain  results  indicative  of  one  period ;  but  in  some  cases  the  relics 
testify  occupation  extending  from  medieval  times  back  to  an  epoch 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  historian.  They  refer  to  a  time  when  men 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  construct  houses  for  themselves, 
but  availed  themselves  of  the  abodes  of  nature's  fashioning,  and 
inhabited  them  over  a  lengthened  period.   They  were  his  dwelling- 
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places  during  life,  and  served,  it  is  conjectared,  as  his  burial-places 
after  death.  The  cave-men  were,  however,  not  deficient  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts ;  but  carved  figures  on  stones,  ivorj,  and  reindeer 
bones,  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  outline. 

The  caves  of  the  Beindeer  period,  of  the  South  of  Franco,  furnished 
some  remarkable  illustrations  of  rude  art,  in  the  shape  of  carvings 
on  bone  and  horn,  representing  the  mammoth,  cave  bear,  and  even 
an  eflSgy  of  man  himself.    It  was  found  that  the  flint  implements 
associated  with  the  more  artistic  carvings,  as  those  found  at 
the  rock-shelter  of  La  Madelaine,  were  less  drifl^like;  while  at 
Le  Moustier  the  wrought  flints  very  closely  approached  to  drift 
forms ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  with  even  so  small  an  advance 
in  art  a  recedence  from  the  rudeness  characteristic  of  the  tools 
of  the  Drift  period  is  perceptible.   The  space  of  time  these  caves 
formed  human  habitations  becomes  absolutely  bewildering  when 
it  is  considered  that  pre-historic  archieologists  have  assigned  four 
periods  of  occupation,  accordbg  as  the  osseous  remains  of  one  particu- 
lar animal  appear  to  predominate  in  them;  the  ages  being  designated 
as  those  of  the  Cave-bear,  Mammoth,  Beindeer,  and  Giant-bison.  In 
some  of  the  caverns,  as  those  of  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  and  King 
Arthur's  Cave,  near  Whitechurch,  Herefordshire,  the  upper  layers, 
covered  in  with  stalagmitie  dSbrii  fallen  from  the  roof,  were  found 
to  contain  evidences  of  Celtic  and  Boman-British  occupation ;  while 
the  under  stratifications  yielded  relics  of  tribes  who  had  wrought 
their  rude  arrows,  spears,  and  knives  of  flint.   They  were  found  at 
depths  varying  from  12  ft.  to  17  ft.  beneath  layers  of  gravel,  broken 
limestone  from  the  walls  of  the  cavern  and  cave-earth,  the  accumu- 
lated dShris  of  untold  ages ;  and  with  them,  in  some  cases  in  actual 
contact,  lay  bones  of  fierce  and  huge  quadrupeds,  some  of  whom  are 
extinct,  while  others,  such  as  the  reindeer  and  the  musk-ox,  have 
migrated  further  north,  to  countries  now  more  suited  to  their  habits 
of  life.   Indicative  of  the  rude  hand  of  the  human  operator,  not  un- 
frequently  the  bones  exhibited  the  rough  markings  inflicted  on  them 
by  flint  knives.   Such  were  the  cave-man's  contemporaries,  and  such 
the  feeble  weapons  his  constructive  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  manu- 
facture, wherewith  to  wage  the  apparently  unequal  contest.  The 
cave-dwellers  were  preceded  by  even  an  older  race  of  men,  who  also 
chipped  the  instruments  they  used  from  flint,  and  in  their  formation 
showed  so  small  an  amount  of  constructive  power,  that  their  entire 
workshop  may  be  considered  to  include,  at  most,  about  a  dozen 
types  of  tools  and  weapons.   They  occur  in  valley-drifts,  and  from 
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tbeir  peenliar  rudeness  it  was  at  one  time  disputed,  on  superficial 
inspection  probably,  that  tbey  could  be  the  haDdiwork  of  man ;  but 
an  extensire  study  of  the  detail  exhibited  in  the  production  of  a 
correct  outline  in  these  instruments,  plainly  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent  will.  The  same  quaternary  beds 
of  subangular  gravel  or  brick-earth  are  further  found  lo  contain  chips 
sbtick  off  in  fashioning  the  implements ;  and  some  of  the  tools  are 
only  partly  finished ;  other  specimens  show  traces  of  wear,  or  of 
having  become  fractured  in  use  or  during  the  process  of  forming. 
And  in  further  testimony  to  their  authenticity,  instruments  in  every 
way  analogous  are  found  in  bone-caves  side  by  side  with  other 
objects  of  human  industry.  These  drift  records  are  the  only  ones 
remaining  tbat  man  existed  at  so  early  a  period.  He  knew  not  how 
to  polish  his  tools,  and  has  left  no  remains  of  his  dwellings,  unless 
he  too  was  a  cave-dweller ;  and  he  appears  not  to  have  known  how 
to  proeare  fire,  or  fashion  the  rudest  clay  vessels.  His  instruments 
are  associated  with  the  bones  of  gigantic  animals,  whose  tegumentary 
coverings  were  evidently  intended  to^shield  them  from  severe  cold. 
But  if  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  were  as  severe  as 
have  been  represented,  the  inquiry  suggests  itself  how  creatures 
so  bulky  as  the  mammoth  and  wooUj  rhinoceros,  with  such  vast 
victualling  tendencies,  could  possibly  have  obtained  a  sufficiency  of 
food  during  long  sub-arctic  winters.  They  are  now  extinct,  and 
although  we  obtain  a  few  glimpses  of  man  and  his  huge  contempo- 
raries through  the  post-glacial  mists,  we  know  not  whence  he  came, 
and  are  equally  ignorant  of  whither  be  has  gone. 

The  caves  are  not  in  every  instance  completely  natural,  or  rather, 
although  originally  natural,  they  have  received  some  enlargement  or 
alteration  at  human  hands,  in  order  to  render  them  more  comfortable 
or  capable  of  concealment.  Of  these  semi-artificial  abodes  some  well- 
marked  specimens  occur  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  secluded  glens 
of  North  Britain,  of  which  the  coast  of  Arran  and  the  Western 
Islands  furnish  numerous  examples  ;  also  the  clifis  overhanging  the 
Esk  and  the  Teviot.  Some  were  evidently  merely  temporary  abodes, 
others  of  a  more  permanent  character ;  but  all  are  associated  with 
tome  legends  of  wild  adventure  or  tradition  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found. 

Of  the  caverns  of  the  West  Biding,  the  Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle,* 


*  Beport  of  Settle  Cave  Exploration  Committee,  Jonrn.  of  the  Anthropological 
Iiirt.,-v<^i. 
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lately  inyestigatdd  bj  an  Exploration  Committee,  has  supplied  remains 
showing  an  epoch  of  extended  usage  bj  different  tribes.  The  floor 
of  the  care  had  previonslj  famished  Mr.  Jackson,  the  disooyerer  of 
the  recess,  with  post-Boman  relics  of  a  yaried  character,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  Samian  and  other  pottery.  Soman  coins  eyidenoing 
extended  occupation,  together  with  bronze  and  iron  implements,  and 
ornaments  in  the  shape  of  daggers,  spear-heads,  fibalsa,  and  nails; 
and  besides  these,  amber  and  glass  beads,  bronze  needles,  pins, 
fmger-rmgs,  armlets,  bracelets,  buckles,  and  studs.  In  addition,  a 
quantity  of  split  and  broken  bones  indicated  the  kind  of  animals  on 
which  the  occupants  of  the  retreat  had  subsisted.  They  were  those 
of  the  Celtic  ox,  pig,  roebuck,  red  deer,  sheep,  and  goat ;  and  others 
not  associated  with  our  ideas  of  food ;  as  bones  of  horse,  dog,  fox,  and 
badger ;  but  these  animals  might  also  haye  seryed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  times  of  hardship  and  scarcity.  These  discoyeries  led  the 
Committee  to  make  further  explorations,  when  other  remnants  of 
past  human  occupation  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  inyestigators. 
The  relics  were  indicatiye  of  settled  habitation  by  distinct  peoples  at 
totally  different  periods;  the  Neolithic  Celt  being  the  earlier,  to 
whom  succeeded  the  Boman-Briton.  The  inhabitants  had  not  been 
casual  yisitors,  but  had  used  it  as  a  place  of  permanent  occupation  ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Bomanized  occupants  were  such  as  to  indicate 
that  they  had  led  a  pastoral  life,  and  domesticated  their  animals. 
A  new  entrance  was  effected  by  the  workmen  from  a  small  plateau 
outside  the  cayern,  when  a  rude  coyering  of  fragments  of  the  rock 
that  had  in  the  course  of  ages  weathered  away  from  the  roof  was 
found  to  lie  on  a  platform  that  had  once  formed  the  floor  of  a  human 
abode,  the  indications  of  past  usage  being  patent  in  the  presence  of 
stones  that  had  helped  to  form  fire-places,  animal  bones  whose 
charred  condition  bore  testimony  to  the  later  feasts  of  the  inmates, 
and  fragments  of  earthen  yessels  that  had  helped  to  make  up  their 
small  stock  of  culinary  ware.  Further  eyidences  of  past  caye-life 
were  strewn  in  curious  disorder  about  the  floor.  Alongside  the 
iyory  hilt  of  the  warrior's  sword  lay  pieces  of  Samian  pottery,  spiral 
ornaments  of  gilded  bronze,  beads,  and  curious  articles  caryed  in  bone ; 
whorls  helping  to  form  some  simple  apparatus  used  for  spinning;  and 
in  addition,  elegantly-shaped  brooches  and  bronze  tings  ornamented 
with  jewels.  These  articles  contrast  painfully  with  the  miserable 
hiding-place  in  which  they  were  found,  and  testify  that  women  most 
haye  shared  the  retreat  with  their  husbands,  with  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  delicate  children.    On  the  same  platform,  coins  of  the 
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Boman  period  occurred,  and  bj  tbeir  light  some  clearer  insight  could 
be  obtained  zelatiTe  to  the  occupants  and  the  period  of  their  habita- 
tion. The  coins  belonged  to  the  later  empire  in  Britain,  together  with 
those  barbarous  imitations  of  the  Boman  coioage  to  which  has  been 
assigned  the  time  of  "the  Thirty  Tyrants,"  a  period  associated 
with  the  Boman  e?acuation  of  Britain.  The  contents  of  the  cave 
may  therefore  be  traceable  to  the  epoch  when  anarchy  pre?ailed, 
consequent  on  the  Britons  being  left  to  their  own  resources,  or, 
giring  a  wider  range  in  time,  the  recess  might  be  considered  as 
the  necessitated  home  of  some  family  among  the  better  class  of 
prorincials  during  the  time  intervening  between  the  evacuation  by 
the  Bomaos  and  the  conquest  of  Strathclyde  by  the  Northumbrian 
Angles. 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his  summary  regarding  the  date  of  habitation 
as  indicated  by  the  cpntents  of  the  upper  platform,  writes  the 
following :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  strange  collection 
of  objects  was  formed  during  the  sojourn  of  a  family  for  some  length 
of  time  in  the  cave :  we  have  to  account  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
articles  of  luxury  in  so  strange  and  wild  a  place.  The  personal 
ornaments  and  the  Samian  ware  are  such  as  would  have  graced  the 
villa  of  a  wealthy  Boman,  rather  than  the  abode  of  men  who  lived  by 
choice  in  recesses  of  the  rock.  In  the  coins  we  have  the  key  which 
.explains  the  di£5culty.  Some  belonged  to  Trajan  and  Constantine, 
others  to  Tetricus  (▲.!).  267 — 273),  while  others  are  barbarous 
imitations  of  Boman  coins,  which  are  assigned  by  numismatists  to 
the  period  just  about  the  time  of  the  Boman  evacuation  of  Britain. 
These  objects,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
cave  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  just  that  time  when 
the  historical  record  shows  us  the  province  of  Boman  Britain  was 
suffering  from  the  anarchy  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  troops.  •  •  ♦  ♦  •  The  cave,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot, 
and  surrounded  by  the  gnarled  and  tangled  growth  of  stunted  yews, 
oaks,  and  hazel,  which  still  survive  in  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  samples  of  the  primeval  forest,  would  afford  the 
shelter  from  an  invader  of  which  a  native  would  certainly  take 
advantage.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  unfortunate 
provincials  who  fled  from  their  homes  with  some  of  their  cattle  and 
other  property,  and  were  compelled  to  exchange  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life  for  a  bard  struggle  for  common  necessaries.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  association  of  works  of  art  of  a  very  high  order 
with  rude  and  rough  instruments  of  daily  use  be  accounted  for.  In 
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that  respecti  therefore,  the  Victoria  Cave  afforda  as  hue  and  vini  a 
picture  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as 
the  innumerable  burned  Boman  yOlas  and  cities ;  in  the  one  ease, 
jou  get  a  place  of  refuge  to  which  the  prorincials  fled ;  and  in  tlie 
other,  their  homes,  which  had  been  ruthlesslj  destrojed." 

The  lower  platform  of  the  cavern  laj  immediately  under  the  upper 
one,  and  was  continuous  with  it,  the  two  layers  joining,  so  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  The  eontanta  of 
this  second  horizon  were  purely  Celtic,  and  consisted  of  implements 
of  a  Tery  rude  and  primitiye  character,  altogether  differing  fiom  those 
found  in  the  upper  stratification.  They  were  such  as  indicated  that 
their  fabricators  had  occupied  the  retreat  from  choice  rather  than 
necessity ;  the  relics  and  the  habitat  were  suited  to  each  other.  On 
the  surface  of  a  bed  of  grey  clay,  and  beneath  six  feet  of  dfftrU^  traces 
of  the  occupation  of  the  caye  long  antecedent  to  Soman  times  were 
uncorered.  The  humanly  wrought  remains  consisted  of  rude  flint 
flakes,  a  fibula  of  bone,  a  bead  of  the  same  material,  and  a  barbed 
harpoon  of  bone,  of  a  pattern  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
other  objects  carred  from  bone,  but  not  a  particle  of  metal  or  pottery 
of  any  kind.  A  peculiar  harpoon-head  of  bone  was  taken  from 
Kent's  cayem,  with  other  bone  tools,  which  had  been  shaped  for 
domestic  purposes ;  but  the  harpoon  in  this  case  differed  essentially 
from  the  Settle  instrument,  as  the  wings  or  barbs  extending  along 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  pointed  from,  instead  of  towards,  the  point ; 
whereas  the  notches  in  the  Settle  harpoon  pointing  towards  the  apex, 
gave  the  operator  much  greater  facility  in  effecting  a  secure  fastening 
for  his  line.  The  entire  series  occupying  this  platform  of  the 
Victoria  Cave,  evidently  belonged  to  the  Neolithic  Stone  period ;  and 
with  this  period  the  animal  remains  coincided.  They  were  those  of 
the  gigantic  brown  bear,  red  deer,  and  Celtic  ox,  indicating  collec- 
tively that  the  fabricators  of  the  implements  were  hunters  and 
fishermen,  and  unaccustomed  to  a  pastoral  life.  The  two  platforma 
serve  to  demonstrate  a  small  page  in  histoty.  The  lowermost  or 
Celtic  speaks  of  the  comparatively  uncivilized  man,  contemporary 
probably  with  the  early  pit-dwellings  found  throughout  England, 
living  in  hastily-constructed  huts  or  caves,  and  subsisting  on  the 
animals  that  then  largely  prevailed  in  the  wild  and  tangled  foresta 
extending  over  the  lowland  districts ;  the  upper  crust  of  the  cave 
revealing  a  sad  hbtory  of  distress,  one  of  the  many  minor  narrativea 
of  outrage  so  frequently  found  associated  with  the  long  and  devious 
journey  upwards  to  a  better  civilization   Many  other  cavema  in  the 
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same  diairiet  have  furnished  similar  traces  of  refugees,  who  hare  thus 
•ought  shelter  from  the  invader ;  the  yerjr  fact  that  people  who  had 
known  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  selecting  such  isolated  and 
miieraUe  spots  for  habitation,  too  plainly  expressing  the  fearful 
shifts  to  which  they  must  have  been  reduced  at  that  time. 

The  grey  clay,  forming  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured was  gradually  deposited  by  water  flowing  in  a  tranquil  manner 
in  and  out  the  cave,  has  more  recently  been  dug  through,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Committee,  to  the  depth  of  80  ft.,  when  indications 
of  yet  more  ancient  eavem-life  rewarded  the  research.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  occupants  were  wild  beasts,  and  not  human 
beings ;  although  the  animals  being  of  the  quaternary  period,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  rude  remains  of  the  early  cave-men  may 
yet  be  found  in  such  apparently  incongruous  association.  The  first 
scientific  exploration  of  a  Yorkshire  cavern  was  made  by  Dr.  Buckland 
in  1819,  in  the  hy»na-cave  of  Kirkdale,  when  bones  of  similar  animals 
to  those  found  at  Settle  were  discovered,  and  from  their  mutilated 
condition,  and  the  presence  of  the  teeth  and  other  indications  of 
hynas,  it  was  considered  as  a  den  to  which  these  animals  resorted 
with  their  prey.  The  present  Victoria  Cave  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  under  similar  conditions,  the  bones  hitherto  found  being 
those  of  the  mammoth,  bison,  reindeer,  red-deer,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
and  the  cave»bear ;  while  the  addition  of  bones  and  teeth  of  hynnas 
favours  the  opinion  that  this  likewise  was  a  den  into  which  those 
fierce  camivora  brought  the  bones  of  the  quadrupeds  found  beueath 
the  day.  Should  the  diligence  of  the  exploration,  be  set  as  it  is 
with  difficulties,  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  rude  flint  imple- 
ments of  human  workmanship  in  company  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  animals,  the  links  will  be  complete  in  evidence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  cave  by  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
indications  of  his  existence,  down  to  the  time  of  recorded  history. 

The  whole  of  the  chalk-range,  extending  from  the  South-downs 
into  Yorkshire  northwards,  where  it  terminates  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  furnishes  evidences  of  ancient  Celtic  usage.  The  hills 
w«e  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  a  pastoral  people  extending  themselves 
over  that  portion  of  our  island,  inasmuch  as  the  herbage  supplied 
their  herds  with  pasture,  while  their  summits  afibrded  shelt^  from 
hostile  attack,  and  the  means  of  communication  by  beacons  with 
distant  friendly  Mbes.  They  had  further  the  material  for  forming 
their  rode  although  formidable  weapons  in  the  flint,  which  the 
ehalk*hills  supplied.   The  low  hills  again  flanking  the  loftier  chalk 
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ranges,  and  extending  for  miles  through  the  country,  with  pleasant 
streams  below,  would  be  occupied  in  preference  by  the  natives  to  the 
densely-wooded  forest  tracts,  then  swampy  and  unhealthy,  and 
hardly  fit  for  human  habitation.  In  the  time  of  Cs&sar  the  island 
was  found  to  be  in  its  native  state  of  heath,  forest,  and  morass ;  the 
woods  were  so  interminable,  that  forest  and  bog  might  be  said  to 
have  divided  the  country  between  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  diligent  search  most  of  the  chalk  hills  overlooking  the  water 
valleys  from  the  southern  counties  to  Flamborough  Head,  north- 
ward, would  be  found  to  supply  some  evidences  of  Celtic  usage  in 
the  shape  of  instruments  of  flint,  or  earth-circles  indicative  of  tem- 
porary places  of  occupation.  On  the  Moors  of  Yorkshire  flint 
implements  are  very  commonly  met  with,  and  they  are,  as  a  series, 
better  formed,  and  in  greater  variety  than  those  picked  up  in  the 
southern  chalk  districts.  They  are  greatly  outnumbered,  however, 
by  the  polished  and  half-polished  instruments  of  Cambridgeshire, 
Suflblk,  and  Norfolk  ;  which  would  imply  that  these  counties  were 
peopled  by  tribes  more  advanced  in  the  arts,  or  perhaps  were 
more  largely  populated,  than  other  parts  of  England,  or  they  may,  in 
common  with  Yorkshire,  have  been  districts  where  implements  were 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  counties  where  flint 
was  not  accessible.  Small  tribal  differences  are  often  observable 
in  the  tools  and  weapons  obtained  from  the  various  chalk  districts. 
Some  finished  specimens  have  been  found  on  Danby  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  spot  peculiarly  favourable  for  Celtic 
occupation.  Hemmed  in  for  centuries  by  vast  bogs,  forests,  and 
morasses,  the  relics  are  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and 
ruins  of  the  small  groups  of  villages  are  in  many  places  traceable. 
Like  similar  lowly  structures  found  in  other  parts  of  England,  they 
consist  of  a  hole  sunk  in  the  earth,  paved  with  unhewn  stones,  and 
lined  with  the  same  material,  the  covering  consisting  perhaps  of 
forest  poles  thatched  over  with  sods  and  rushes.  The  floors  usually 
show  traces  of  fires ;  and  defensive  fortifications,  memorial  stones, 
and  tumuli  containing  their  dead,  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  flint  tools  and  weapons  found  here  are  wrought  with  unusual 
delicacy ;  and  include  barbed  fish-hooks,  sharply  notched  hilted  saws, 
acutely  pointed  leaf-shaped  spear  and  arrow-heads,  and  arrows 
neatly  barbed  and  stemmed  ;  besides  knives,  hammers  of  stone,  and 
chipped  flint  disks,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  slingstones ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  rude  and  early  type  of  pottery.  The  entire 
series,  composed  of  instruments  so  numerous  and  varied,  indicates 
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moorland  occupation,  extendmg  oyer  many  ages,  by  tribes  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  metab,  or  of  recording  their  history  by  means 
of  writing.  The  summary  of  the  lives  of  these  simple  people  may 
be  considered  as  comprehended  in  their  daily  efforts  to  meet  the 
wants  of  life  by  fishing,  and  the  pursuit  of  game  and  wild-fowl,  then 
probably  abundant  in  that  district. 

The  huts  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Derbyshire,  investigated 
at  the  Pit-Steads,*  Over-Oldhams,  and  other  places,  are  similar  in 
outline  to  the  Yorkshire  moorland  circles,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  better  paved ;  and  the  presence  of  stone  quarries,  pottery,  and 
some  articles  of  bronze,  implies  that  their  occupants  were  further 
advanced,  and  had  engaged  to  some  small  extent  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Habitations  of  a  yet  higher  grade  have  been  examined 
in  the  same  county,  near  Middletou-by-Yolgrave.  Their  founda- 
tions rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
are  quadrangular  in  outline,  their  dimensious  varying  from  four  to 
eight  or  ten  yards  square ;  the  building  material  being  limestone 
•  uncemented  with  mortar,  and  the  floors  consisting  of  smooth  native 
rock.  In  their  departure  from  the  simple  circularity  of  outline,  they 
exhibit  considerable  architectural  improvement ;  and  altogether  the 
pottery  and  other  relics,  including  an  arrow-head  of  iron,  found  at 
the  sites,  indicate  a  better  style  of  art.  The  huts  are  of  unques- 
tionable antiquity,  and  attributable  perhaps  to  ,tho  Eomanized 
Bntons.  We  have  thus  three  stages  exemplified  by  these  primitive 
northern  structures, — the  moorland  pits  of  Yorkshire,  wholly  of  the 
Stone  period ;  the  Pit-Steads,  showing  the  builders  had  some  know- 
ledge of  metals,  and  an  early  acquaintance  with  agriculture ;  and 
the  quadrangular  buildings,  constructed  by  a  people  who  exhibited 
greater  artistic  skill  in  the  formation  of  their  dwellings  and  fictile 
ware. 


*  Bateman's  "  AntiquiiieB  of  Derbyshire.' 


{2b  be  continued,) 


LB  DEAPBAU  BLANC. 

Thb  reply  of  the  Gomte  de  Chambord  to  the  Due  d*0rl^8 
the  {Kopowd  to  adopt  the  tricolour  aa  the  national  flag  of  France. 

FOBSAKBmjflag!  No,  Conain,  no  I 
Mj  fiidth  I  would  aa  soon  foiget. 
Or  bury  in  ignoble  shame 
The  name  by  milliona  cherished  yet. 

The  silver  banner  of  our  House, 

Unsullied  through  long  changing  years, 

Is  far  more  sacred  to  my  heart 
Than  e*en  my  father's  dying  tears. 

That  fell  upon  my  infant  brow 

Bre  to  our  Qoi  his  spirit  fled, 
When  by  the  foul  assassin's  knife 

He  passed  among  the  mighty  dead. 

Cousin  of  Orleans !  if  with  thee 

No  spark  of  glory  linger  still, 
If  Philippe  and  Egalit^ 

Still  chain  thy  wayward  coward  will, 

Turn  to  the  page  of  history 

And  trace  the  stoty  of  our  line, 
'  When  the  white  lilies  blossomed  round 

The  throne  that  would  hare  still  been  mine, 

Had  not  thy  sire  with  serpent  fangs, 
Like  to  the  tale  by  Shakespeare  told. 

Trampled  upon  a  W€«k  old  man, 
And  lost  his  soul  for  !France's  gold. 

See !  where  our  first  great  ancestor 
Points  his  dead  finger,  as  in  scorn ; 

While  the  proud  hero  of  Versailles 
Seems  in  bis  honoured  grave  to  mourn. 
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Not  that  the  lily  flowers  are  boand 
With  funeral  crape  throughout  the  land ; 

Not  that  his  children  languish  still 
In  the  eddy  distant  stranger  land  | 

Bat  that  those  hearts,  whose  pulses  beat 
With  the  same  life  that  was  his  own, 

Should  recreant  to  their  country  prove, 
Forgetting  all,  of  glory  done ; 

Bidding  a  faithfol  child  of  France 
Trample  in  dust  the  lily  fair — 

Pure  emblem  of  the  stainless  name 
Which  every  Bourbon  still  should  bear. 

Desert  my  flag !  no !  if  the  crown 
Of  kings  should  never  bind  my  brow, 

In  death  it  still  shall  be  my  pall — 
Pure,  white,  and  stainless  then  as  now. 

Yet  listen  to  a  warning  voice. 
The  voice  of  him  who  is  thy  king, 

While  frtMn  the  past— too  soon  forgot— 
Stem  memory  will  reflection  bring. 

Bee }  where  the  glittering  axe  is  raised. 
He  dies !  and  treason  reigns  no  more. 

See !  where  the  aged  tyrant  sleeps, 
BishonoQied  on  a  foragn  shore  \ 

And  shim  the  doom,  if  lieart  ot  man 
Still  beato  within  thy  traitor  form ; 

Spread  the  white  banner  to  the  breeze- 
To  braye  the  sea,  and  dare  the  stomi. 


THE  SESSION  AND  THE  GOVEENMENT. 

SINCE,  in  the  language  of  Her  Majesty's  advisera,  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  mj  Lords  and  Gentlemen  may  prop^y 
relinquish  the  performance  of  their  arduous  duties  for  a  term  of 
repose  which  has  been  honourably  earned  by  their  devoted  assiduity/' 
a  fitting  opportunity  occurs  for  those  of  us  who  are  neither  Lords  " 
nor  Gentlemen,"  who  do  not  make  laws  but  are  supposed  ever 
ready  to  break  them,  who  do  not  impose  taxes  but  make  hard  eflforts 
to  pay  them,  who  do  not  bestow  royal  bounties  but  must  be  content 
with  the  few  crumbs  that  we  can  pick  up, — a  fitting  opportunity 
occurs  for  those  to  make  a  retrospect  of  these  duties  and  discover 
whether  arduous  labour  and  assiduity — ^which  no  one  can  deny 
them — are  the  only  attributes  of  our  legislators  worthy  the  reward 
of  a  "  term  of  repose."  Arduous  labour  and  assiduity  are  very 
good  things  in  their  way,  but  if  they  be  persistently  exercised  in  the 
interests  of  bad  instead  of  good,  if  their  works  be  those  of  darkness 
instead  of  light,  we  could  very  well  afiford  to  dispense  with  them  for 
a  term  of  repose  much  longer  than  we  anticipate.  As  yet  we  pro- 
nounce no  verdict  for  or  against  our  rulers,  but  merely  utter  a  caution 
against  the  ad  capianium  argument  which  runs  through  the  address, 
as  it  does  through  the  policy  of  Government;  and  though  ego- 
tistical, is  at  least  excusable  in  those  who  would  perhaps  find  it 
hard  to  secure  a  word  of  praise  from  others. 

We  reason  thus  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  the 
Government,  because  now  the  results  of  the  Session  "  is  a  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  achievements  of  the  Cabinet^"  and  tlie 
pressure  of  the  Prime  Minister  alone  affects  the  legislative  barometer. 
Probably  during  no  former  period  has  Parliament  produced  less 
original  work,  exhibited  less  freedom  of  thought,  or  laboured  under 
greater  constraint  of  action,  than  during  the  present.  Gt}vemmenty 
if  it  cannot  monopolize  the  initiation  of  reforms,  at  least  occupies 
the  whole  main  track  of  legislation,  and  contemptuously  shunts  or 
ruthlessly  overruns  all  measures  which  might  bring  itself  no  credit. 
The  custom  now  obtains  of  looking  at  every  measure  as  a  mere 
gauge  of  the  Government's  stability ;  and  whether  a  Prime  Minister 
has  power  to  make  his  will  law  elbows  out  of  place  the  old-fashioned 
considerations  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  ft  good  thing  that  his  will 
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should  be  law.  Liberalism  would  seem  to  bare  lauded  us  ia 
despotism  instead  of  democracj  (using  those  [terms  in  their  true 
and  not  in  their  rulgar  sense)  ;  the  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  no 
less  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  enabling  one  to  form 
no  other  conclusion. 
That  the  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  real  tendency  of  the 

Oiadstonian  policy — to  look  behind  the  screen  which  they  themselves 
threw  up  to  conceal  its  true  character— is  a  sign  more  ominous  to  the 
Ministry  than  the  shallow  if  well-meant  agitation  which  attended 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  Gbvernment  inherited  from  the  session 
of  1871  a  reputation  for  nothing  more  or  worse  than  persistent 
blundering,  wrong-headedness^  and  do-nothingness.  They  could  not 
be  accused  of  having  done  much  practical  harm,  because  they  had 
done  comparatively  nothing  practical  at  all;  but  one  bad  year, 
leaving  things  in  statu  quo^  will  not  irretrievably  damage  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  achieved  great  works;  and  the  decision  of  the 
country  was  to  give  them  another  chance.  During  the  recess  they 
incurred  considerable  odium  through  transactions  which  were,  with 
one  exception — the  Alabama  negotiations — of  a  purely  personal 
eharacter.  Indeed,  all  the  most  obnoxious  and  unpopular  acts  of 
the  Gk>vemment  have  been  of  a  personal  character.  Such,  when  as 
questionable  as  the  transactions  referred  to,  are  the  outward  signs 
which  show  the  inward  corruption ;  they  are  the  rotten  branches 
that  proclaim  the  doomed  tree;  and  like  all  personalities,  they 
rapidly  attract  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  public.  Of  such 
deformiticSB  the  Ministry  has  been  prolific.  The  Collier  scandal  and 
the  Ewelroe  Bectory  case  first  roused  indignation,  and  every  one 
must  be  ftmiliar  with  the  well-wom  tale.  To  balance  these,  at  a  late 
period  of  the  session  came  the  Ayrton-Hooker  embroglio,  wherein 
the  pent-up  feeling  of  the  House  against  official  insolence  found  a 
ready  outlet,  and  which  afforded  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity — 
which,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  is  never  slow  to  seize—of  backing 
a  subordinate  through  thick  and  thin.  But  these  proceedings,  and 
others  which  might  easily  have  been  worked  up  to  a  like  fictitious 
importance,  are  not  the  events  on  which  to  turn  out  a  Ministry, 
especially  a  strong  Ministry.  Clamourers  for  place  and  professional 
politic-mongers  read  in  them  the  doom  of  those  in  power,  and  the 
session  commenced  with  a  full-view  halloo  after  the  failing  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  that  on  more  than  one  of  them  a  factious  opposition  might, 
hid  it  cared,  have  obtained  a  winning  vote ;  but,  though  Disraeli  has 
been  praised  for  his  forbearance,  he  seems  to  deserve  no  other  con- 
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gratulation  than  for  the  possession  of  common  sense  and  caation. 
The  merest  tyro  in  statesmanship  would  be  unwilling  to  aBSume  the 
reins  of  power  when  backed  bj  a  weak  following,  and  in  place  of  a 
party  ousted  in  a  petty  personal  squabble.  The  people  readiest  to 
use  hard  words  might  be  the  first  to  resent  the  infliction  of  too  heavy 
a  punishment.  Were  the  Qovernmeot  thoroughly  bad,  a  little  delay 
would  only  tend  to  expose  their  badness ;  but  if  the  reverse  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  usurpers  would  gain  a  term  of  power  so 
short  and  shaky  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Those  who  direct  an  empire 
can  fairly  demand  to  be  judged  by  their  imperial  measures.  If  these 
be  satisfactory,  Englishmen  are  ever  willing  to  overlook  minor  though 
discreditable  mistakes  and  condone  them  as  manifestations  of  the 
eccentricity  of  genius.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Ministry  should  be  still  in  power,  that  the  garrulous  parasites  who 
harass  rather  than  combat  it  should  express  bitterly  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  opposition  statesmen  should  be  subjected  to  the 
reproaches  of  hungry  satellites.  But  if  the  G-overnment  can  demand 
to  be  judged  by  its  imperial  measures,  subjects,  in  turn,  have  a  right 
to  judge  it  thereby ;  and  if  the  whole  course  of  legislation  prove 
utterly  bad,  the  errors  we  have  overlooked  will  be  found  no  pardon- 
able idiosyncrasies,  but  to  claim  a  very  different  genesis.  The 
distortion  of  vision  which  saw  fair  pictures  in  the  transactions 
typified  by  the  Collier  scandal,  might  be  due  to  a  temporary  dimness 
of  lens  in  the  instrument  of  Imperial  Government;  or  the  lens 
might  be  hopelessly  cracked  and  misplaced.  The  result  of  a  session 
must  go  far  to  solve  the  problem ;  and  we  think  there  is  a' tolerably 
general  consensus  in  the  belief  that  the  months  just  past  have 
exposed  a  ministerial  rottenness  which  the  country  cannot  much 
longer  tolerate. 

The  whole  benefit  of  delay  has  accrued  to  the  future  Ministry. 
The  deep-rooted  distrust  and  aversion  of  the  country  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  carpings  of  a  few  political  tattlers.  A  body  of 
supporters  influenced  by  conviction  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
a  following  inflamed  by  irritated  pride.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
now  BO  plainly  manifesting  itself,  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of 
Conservatism  but  in  opposition  to  the  present  despotic  sham — 
Sadicalism,  will  be  infinitely  strengthened  when  the  operation  of  the 
new  measures  is  felt.  That  this  feeling  of  reaction  exists,  none  bat 
the  most  bigoted  supporters  of  the  Ministry  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  A  long  series  of  victories  in  election  contests  is  sufiicient 
proof.    Ludicrous  was  the  ingenuity  employed  in  framing  the  num- 
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berless  excuses  wfaicli  philosophical  liberals  made  for  these  defeats, 
ezeuses  which  never  attributed  them  to  anything  connected  with 
partj  politics.  The  ultra-Gladstonian  organ  abstained  finally  from 
taking  any  notice  of  elections  until  Ooyemment  managed  to  retain 
a  seat  in  Bedfordshire  through  the  influence  of  the  Dakedom  of  the 
Shire,  when  it  burst  into  a  ptsan  of  exultation  and,  oblivious  of 
past  repulses,  announced  the  utter  destruction  of  the  forces  ranged 
against  its  patrons.  That  these  are  not  merely  exceptional  suc- 
cesses or  due  to  temporary  local  causes,  must  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  converse  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  a  curious  and  amusing  task  to  mark  the  change  that  has  come 
over  men  who  used  to  idolize  the  Government.  Those  who  set  up 
Gladstone  and  Bright  as  fetishes  worthy  of  any  adoration  or  sacri- 
fice, are  now  at  best  mere  faltering  apologists  for  those  whom  they 
can  neither  admire  nor  trust;  and  in  many  instances  more  bitter 
enemies  than  those  who  have  all  along  been  foes.  Hearing  the 
difference  between  the  sentiments  of  one's  friends  in  1868  and  in 
1872,  one  almost  rubs  one's  eyes  and  exclaims,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Bret  Harte, — 

'*  Do  I  Bleep  t  Do  I  dream  ? 

Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  f 
Are  things  what  they  seem. 

Or  is  Tiflions  about  ? 
Is  onr  civilization  a  failure ) 

Or  ia  the  Gladstonian  played  ont?" 

We  must  first  deal  with  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  which 
may  be  called  extra-ministerial,  and  so  clear  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  policy  of  the  Goyemment.  The  session  cannot  be 
f»aid  to  have  made  or  increased  more  than  one  or  two  reputations. 
Mr.  Plunket  has  maintained  his  character  as  a  polished  politician  of 
the  old  style,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  has  on  several  occasions 
appeared  as  a  slashing  non-official  defender  of  the  Government  after 
the  new  fashion.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  though  often  captious  and 
priggish,  has  gained  the  attention  which  pertinacity  and  brilliancy, 
when  coupled,  as  they  seldom  are,  with  common  sense,  must  always 
command.  He  has  dealt  the  Ministry  several  hard  and  galling 
blows ;  while,  with  the  spirit  of  true  Badicalism,  he  has  fought  man- 
fbUy  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  against  the  semi- 
religious  bigotry  and  wholly  pagan  severity  of  the  Liberal  contingent. 
A  still  greater  success  has  been  achieved  by  a  man  with  very  similar 
characteristics,  but  possessing  more  tact  and  a  greater  breadth  of 
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mind.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  one  of  those  statesmen  of  whom  the  country 
might  well  covet  a  larger  supply.  His  manly  speech  upon  Sir 
Charles  Diike's  motion,  and  the  plucky  way  in  which  he  fought  his 
Dublin  University  Bill, — compelling  the  Q-ovemment  to  defeat  him 
only  by  holding  the  Damocles  sword  of  resignation,  and  consequent 
dissolution,  over  its  trembling  followers — raised  widespread  admira- 
tion. His  Indian  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  was  a  piece  of 
true  and  courageous  statesmanship,  fully  deserving  the  praise  which 
priggish  officialism  unsaccessfully  attempted  to  discount. 

In  the  way  of  measures,  many  old  and  some  new  friends  appeared 
to  strut  an  hour  upon  the  stage  and  mouth  their  masters'  crotchets. 
The  Burials,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  and  the  Occasional 
Sermons  Bills,  are  sufficient  types  of  the  class.  The  rights  of 
women  were  again  ventilated,  in  a  debate  which  must  have  gratifled 
the  more  sensible  and  more  popular  portions  of  the  sex.  Their 
power  was  shown  to  be  strong  enough  without  Parliamentary 
enactments,  which  would  only  admit  less  favoured  sisters  on  a  field 
now  all  their  own ;  while  gallant  senators  declared  that  they  voted 
against  the  motion  because  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  had 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  it.  Mr.  Miall  gained  nothing,  if  he 
did  not  lose  considerably,  by  changing  his  ground  in  his  attack  upon 
the  English  Church.  It  must  be  annoying  to  a  highwayman  to  find 
his  victim  assume  the  same  rSle;  and  dissenters  are  the  very  last  to 
see  the  reasonableness  of  the  fu  quoque,  when  those  whom  they 
intend  to  mulct  of  their  revenues  turn  round  and  ask, "  What  about 
the  contents  of  your  own  pockets  ?"  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
be  induced  to  announce  that  he  was  "  thinking,"  or  to  indicate  one  of 
the  *^  three  courses  "  which  are  habituaUy  open  to  him.  The  Church  is 
more  likely  to  die  a  natural  death  from  decay  or  linger  to  its  end 
under  the  insidious  ravages  of  free  thought,  than  to  perish  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Don  Quixotes  of  dissent.  The  question  of 
contagious  diseases  did  not  receive  that  prominent  attention  in 
Parliament  which  the  amateurs  of  the  subject  strive  to  give  it  before 
the  public.  The  ludicrous  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  Government 
in  staving  it  off  would  have  deserved  a  word  of  praise,  had  the 
matter  been  a  trivial  one ;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  such  weakness  and 
vacillation  where  sternness  and  steadiness  are  above  all  necessary. 
Amendment  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  British  law  was  the  aim  of 
several  tentative  measures.  Mr.  Y.  Harcourt  propounded  a  radical 
and  extensive,  if  badly-digested,  scheme.  The  proposals  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fell  still-born  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  to 
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be  hoped  tliat  his  destined  Liberal  succesflor  will  meet  with  more 
success  iu  an  official  position  than  when  he  acted  independently  in 
the  Lower  Chamber.  Mr.  Tawcett,  with  less  than  his  usual  felicity, 
attacked  the  position  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  If  these 
are  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  Treasury  clerks  or  Customhouse 
officers,  his  argument  is  irresistible;  but  they  perform  far  more 
than  mechanical  and  definite  duties.  Numberless  subjects  arise  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  necessitate  the  application  of  legal 
knowledge,  while  there  are  times  when  the  Government  requires  all 
Uie  support  to  be  found  in  the  skill  of  practised  special  pleaders. 
To  ask  our  lawyers  to  undertake  these  duties  for  the  pay  of 
subordinates  would  be,  as  a  rule,  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  position  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  ranks  from 
which  most  of  them  have  so  honourably  risen.  The  motion  of 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  on  local  taxation,  whereby  he  defeated  the 
Government  and  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  declaration 
whidi  may  well  stand  for  the  announcement  of  a  crusade  against 
the  landowners,  opens  up  a  subject  of  great  and  pressing  interest, 
but  mach  too  wide  to  admit  of  discussion  in  a  passing  sentence. 
Tho  youthful  politician,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  supported  by  the  Hon. 
Auberon  Herbert,  attempted,  with  infantile  impetuosity,  to  cut  his 
teeth  upon  the  Crown,  but  only  succeeded  in  raising  in  Parliament 
a  scene  which  was  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  of  its 
oecurrence  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  expressing  our  disgust  at 
the  childishness  of  the  French  Assembly.  The  reformers  collected  a 
Falataffian  following  of  two,  and  then — 

"They  smQed  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  stibeequent  proceedings  interested  them  no  more." 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Government.  And  first  it  may  be  well 
to  run  over  the  more  purely  administrative  Ministerial  departments, 
which  in  these  latter  days  attract  much  less  attention  than  they 
formerly  did,  and  Tery  much  less  than  they  demand.  Now  that  no 
session  is  noteworthy  which  is  unmarked  by  some  revolutionary 
struggle,  carelessness  too  often  allows  the  management  of  the 
great  imperial  branches  of  the  State  to  sink  into  the  grasp  of 
officialism  and  be  ruled  by  easy-going  mediocrity.  It  is  only  when 
some  alarming  blunder  occurs  that  the  public  are  awakened,  but  not 
to  realise  that  blunders  are  the  only  results  to  be  expected.  A 
crucial  instance  has  lately  given  us  the  warning  that  with  habitual 
blindness  we  reject.   Englishmen  bad  grown  so  unused  to  even  the 
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Dame  of  Eoreign  affikin,  that  the  fact  that  misimderatandinga  with 
another  State  were  possible  seemed  to  astound  them  more  than  the 
fact  that  such  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen.  Great  is  the  aphorism 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success ;  and  success  is  success^  whether 
it  be  obtained  by  a  fluke  or  skill.  Every  one  readily  admits  the  truth, 
that  it  was  more  by  luck  than  wit that  the  Ministry  rescued 
themselves  from  the  toils  in  which  they  lay.  And  is  not  a  lucky 
Ministry  as  good,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  wise  one  ?  Yes, 
while  the  luck  lasts ;  but  it  might  be  well  at  times  to  remember 
that "  'tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,"  whilst  those  occa- 
sionally get  on  best  who  do  more  " — who  deserve  it.*'  Our  Colonial 
policy  will,  at  a  date  possibly  not  remote,  call  for  grave  consideration. 
The  wisdom  of  forcing  on  faithful  dependencies  ^'what  is  now 
generally  known  as  responsible  government "  is  extremely  question- 
able ;  and  the  practice  would  be  deemed  most  reprehensible,  did  not 
the  buoyant  patriotism  of  the  colonies  enable  them  to  submit  to 
such  treatment  without  serious  loss  of  temper.  But  the  tenmon 
may  be  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  the  ultimate 
consequences  may  bea?  more  harshly  than  the  immediate  results. 
In  such  cases,  the  error  not  unfrequently  remains  unobserved  until 
it  is  irremediable ;  and  the  flame  may  smoulder  long,  to  burst  forth 
yiolently  without  warning.  True,  the  present  Ghovernment  is  not 
alone  to  blame,  and  perhaps,  as  a  Cabinet,  is  guided  by  no  definite 
principle ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  our  rulers  ought  to,  must^ 
consider  this  subject;  and  broad  instead  of  narrow, 'imperial  much 
more  than  local  views,  should  decide  between  a  policy  of  centralisation 
and  one  leading  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  or  attempt  to 
devise  some  possible  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Admiralty  the  uninitiated  may  most  safely 
and  comfortably  leave  unpenetrated,  consoliug  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  no  amount  of  "  meddle  and  muddle  "  on  the  part  of 
successive  political  ''Lords"  seems  sufficient  to  disorganiae  the 
.service,  priding  himself  on  the  fact  that  we  are  still  monarchs  of  the 
ocean,  and  convinced  that  there  are  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the 
nation's  appeal— 

"  Ye  mrinenr  of  EoglA&d,   .   .  . 
Whose  flag  bath  braved  a  thousand  yean 
The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

When  we  turn  to  the  Army,  a  genuine  surprise  awaits  us.  To 
find  a  man  of  Mr.  Cardweli's  apparent  calibre  in  his  present  company 
is  as  strange  as  to  discover  Saul  among  the  prophets.  Professionals 
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and  non-profeBsionals  alike  expected  nothiiig  but  a  piece  of  tame 
economy  when  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  a  civilian  had  the 
reorganization  of  the  armj  in  hand ;  and  they  talked  of  liim  pitifully, 
u       did  of  his  rival : — 

"  And  wbat  was  he  ?   ....   A  fellow 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  dlirisioii  of  a  battle  knows. 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorick, 
Wherein  the  toga'd  Consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  mere  prattle  without  practice 
Is  all  his  soldiership." 

Bat  for  once,  the  fruits  of  the  bookish  theorick"  silenced 
detractors,  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  most  and  gaining  the  consent 
of  all.  The  Minister  of  War  launched  a  scheme  bold,  broad, 
and  practical, — calculated,  with  the  minimum  of  personal  annoyance 
(o  the  citizen,  to  produce  an  army  worthy  of  England's  mUitary 
traditions — sweeping  aside  the  cobweb  economy  by  which  Govern- 
ment first  secured  a  reputation,  but  of  which  it  now  seems  strangely 
oUivioQB.  Although  the  estimates  were  less  by  £1,100,000,  an 
sdditioQ  was  demanded  in  a  special  bill  of  three  millions  and  a  half, 
giving  a  total  increase  of  £2,400,000  for  the  year.  This  is  astounding 
enough  to  those  sanguine  individuals  whose  mission  is  to — 

"  Bid  the  fair,  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  hayens  under  all  the  sky ; " 

but  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone  that  will 
inBiixe  the  lying  down  together  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  or  turn  back 
the  tide  of  modern  progress  into  the  channel  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Wo  cannot  be  too  grateful,  considering  the  comparatively 
iafiniteeimal  interest  at  present  shown  by  the  public,  that  we  possess 
a  Btatesnian  fitr-seeing  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  dismay 
that  would  be  felt  when  we  found  ourselves  unprepared  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  old-fiashioned  days  of  standing  armies  are  past. 
The  wars  of  the  present  time  have  armed  nations  for  combatants,  and 
unless  England  submits  to  universal  service  or  a  conscription,  she 
most  consent  to  pay  for  a  competent  body  of  defenders.  This  the 
new  system  seems  capable  of  supplying,  both  as  regards  numbers 
and  efficiency,  while  the  establishment  of  local  centres  wiH  probably 
give  a  popular  impulse  to  the  service  which  it  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
dain. The  one  blot  is  the  new-fangled  monstrosity  of  Universal 
Competition.    Experience  will  no  doubt  suggest  a  suitable  corn- 
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promise,  ensbltDg  those  who  have  brains  but  no  money,  and  those 
who  have  money  but  no  brains,"  to  display  their  common  courage 
beneath  their  country's  flag. 

The  budget  attabed  the  dimaz  of  oommon*place,  as  its  predecessor 
did  the  depth  of  absurdity.  Mr.  Stansfeld  amused  himself  with 
making  and  unmaking  a  Public  Health  Bill,  which  is  but  a  very 
small  instalment  of  the  policy  of  sewage.*'  A  couple  of  measures 
to  insure  the  better  working  of  mines  passed  after  tedious  debate. 
These  may  ultimately  eliminate  rashness  from  human-kind  and  render 
foolhardiness  obedient  to  bye-laws  framed  to  regulate  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  their  immediate  result  can  only  be  a  further  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities  which  are  already  a  heavy  burden  upon  all 
classes.  Mr.  Forster,  in  addition  to  other  arduous  labours,  carried 
through  a  Scotch  Education  Bill,  which  attempts  happily  to  settle 
the  difSculty  of  those  peculiar  people  who  desire  religious  in- 
struction for  their  children,  but  will  neither  impart  it  themselves 
nor  intrust  the  work  to  others.  The  Scotch  appear  to  be  satisfied, 
and,  if  such  be  the  case,  we  may  well rest  and  be  thankful." 

The  next  question  is  one  that  has  been  the  bugbear  of  many  a 
Government,  even  of  those  following  the  policy  of  laissez-faire;  one, 
moreover,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  was  built,  and  with 
which  its  continuance  is  intimately  bound  up.  "  Facts  are  chiels 
that  winna  ding,"  yet  all  that  the  Queen's  Speech  vouchsafes  us  is 
the  astounding  declaration, — I  am  able  to  speak  &vourably  both 
of  the  tranquillity  and  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland."  What 
shall  one  say  here  of  the  sins,  not  of  commission  so  much  as  of 
omission  ?  Is  the  official  summary  of  the  session  to  place  every 
possible  particular  in  a  fair  light  and  cover  over  all  that  will  not  bear 
inspection  ?  If  not,  why  is  Ireland  presented  to  us  as  seen  in  a 
mirage  of  its  melancholy  ocean,"  or  glorified  by  the  halo  of 
Gladstonian  achievements?  Has  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  secured  the  religious  equality  it  was  destined  to  produce,  or 
been  the  mere  official  recognition  of  an  establishment  infinitely  more 
pernicious  P  Has  the  Land  Act  abolished  a^prarian  outrages,  or 
effected  the  happy  co-operation  of  contented  peasants  and  resident 
landlords  P  We  do  not  judge  these  measures  per  se;  we  ask,  have 
they  fulfilled  their  promises  P  The  Church  Act  was  good  itself,  as 
demolishing  ^one  of  those  religious  monopolies  which  are  destructive 
alike  to  moral  and  physical  freedom.  But  what  good  has  accrued 
from  setting  up  a  more  vigorous  and  more  unscrupulous  power  in 
the  place  of  an  effete  and  superannuated  one?   Instc^ad  of  the 
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aiiiiojauce  of  a  &w  outcasts  and  aliens,  vse  have  to  face  the  concen- 
traied  etrengtlx  of  the  most  despotic  and  bigoted  organization  which 
the  world  has  erer  known.  Instead  of  a  few  infatuated  Fenians, 
we  are  opposed  by  a  welKdrilled  and  ably-led  association,  formidably 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  several 
sentimental  grierances.  Are  there  no  prisoners  confined  in  State 
prisons,  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  warrant  alone  ?  Are  Belfast 
riots  and  Deny  mobs  things  of  the  past,  or  are  elections  models  of 
parity  and  peace  ?  Does  not  Government  openly  support ^the  in- 
quisitorial injustice  of  the  popish  hierarchy,  and  shape  a  policy  to 
satisfy  ita  demands  ?  Finally,  has  not  the  Ministry  looked  tamely 
on  while  the  representative  of  justice  has  been  insulted  and  vilified 
by  a  fanatical  mob,  a  treasonable  I'press,  and  a  bigoted  priesthood, 
for  offidallj  rebuking  insolence  and  saying  in  efiect  to  ^'  imperious 
churchmen," 


When  tbftt  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Enoircled  yoa,  to  hear  with  reverenoe 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Taming  the  word  to  sword  and  life  to  death." 


The  question  then  arises,  by  what  means  has  Ireland  been  reduced 
to  such  a  critical  state  ?  Solely  by  the  subordination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  was  a  short  and  easy  method  of 
ruling,  to  fling  the  reins  to  the  priesta  and  tell  them  to  drive  where 
they  pleased.  A  simple  plan  this  and  a  very  good  plan,  if  the  country 
be  only  content  to  give  the  priests  all  they  want  and  to  submit  to  the 
logical  consequences  of  such  a  surrender.  But  if  the  country  be  not 
willing,  the  evil  day  is  simply  deferred ;  and  not  only  so,  but  is  loade 
ten  times  more  evil  than  before.  Sueh  we  now  find  in  the  event.  Not 
k)cal  power  alone  but  imperial  power  (in  Ireland)  is  demanded.  An 
Irish  Parliament  and  Home  Bule  follow  at  once.  The  day  is  not 
remote  when  many  a  home  ruler  would  have  swung  upon  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  while  now  he  clamours  to  sit  there  as  a  senator.  How  priest- 
ridden  such  an  assembly  must  be,  recent  elections  demonstrate. 
But  for  Canon  law  to  rise  superior  to  Civil  law  in  an  election  for 
the  BriiUh  Parliament  was  more  than  England  could  bfook.  Hence 
the  Gkivemment  were  forced  to  face  the  difficulty  they  themselves 
had  raised.  To  exorcise  a  strange  fiend  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
exorcise  your  own  familiar  demon,  to  whom  you  have  sold  your  soul. 


It  better  showed  with  you, 
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must  be  appalling.  Yet  such  was  the  Ministerial  task,  and  a  cowardly 
compromise  they  have  made.  They  refused  to  stand  pluckily  by  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh,  and  tardily  announced  their  resolution  to  prosecute 
the  offenders,  as  if  unwillingly  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  mere  formality 
of  the  law.  That  those  who  conferred  on  the  priests  their  power 
should  conscientiously  attempt  to  take  it  away,  was  hardly  to  be 
expected ;  but  an  arduous  task  has  been  set  to  the  next  statesman 
who  presumes  to  grapple  with  the  Irish  difficulty. 

Turn  we  now  finally  to  that  budget  of  penal  measures,  classed 
under  Mr.  Harcourt's  appropriate  eponym  of  '^Algerine  legisla- 
tion.'* Here  we  can  detect  the  absence  of  that  experience  of  human 
nature  which  is  so  essential  to  the  happy  progress  and  issue  of 
attacks  upon  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  The  Inquisition  itself 
was  tolerant  to  mere  frailty  of  the  flesh,  and  Jesuits  proved  their 
sagacity  in  filling  their  pockets  with  the  price  of  release  from  punish- 
ment—in the  next  world.  To  cull  a  comfortable  profit  from  the 
emotions  of  a  sensitive  people  is  villanous  in  our  eyes ;  to  curtail 
the  liberties  of  a  people  supposed  too  simple  to  think  evil  of  digni- 
taries and  too  orderly  to  resist  them,  ought  equally  to  arouse  our 
indignation.  England,  in  worse  plight  than  Issachar,  is  a  strong  ass 
couching  down  under  many  burdens ;  when  all  reduced  by  law  to 
the  same  standard  and  to  uniformity  of  action,  we  shall  be  indeed 
a  model  nation,  a  peculiar  people.  We  have  just  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  surreptitiously  laden  with  a  Ballot  Bill.  As  has  been  epignun- 
matically  said,  this  "  change  was  completed  in  spite  of  the  all  but 
unanimous  hostility  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  secret  disapproval  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  indifference  of  the  general  com- 
munity." Yet,  to  the  hatching  of  a  measure  which  nobody  wanted 
and  which  was  ultimately  consigned  to  a  probation  of  eight  years,  the 
Commons  devoted  three  months  and  a  half.  What  was  really  good 
in  the  bill — the  abolition  of  nominations,  official  declarations  of  the 
poll,  and  all  the  time-honoured  paraphernalia  of  the  hustings — ^might 
have  been  secured  by  a  measure  that  would  have  never  dared  to 
arrogate  any  consequence.  With  the  ballot  itself  little  fault  can  be 
found.  The  mere  machinery  of  voting  is  comparatively  unimportant ; 
for  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  trace  votes,  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion must  always  to  some  extent  prevail.  There  is  a  certain  limit  be- 
yond which  man  cannot  go  in  the  suppression  of  such  offences.  Voters 
— and  not  illiterate  voters  alone — will  be  prone  to  yield  to  evil 
influences  through  all  time ;  and  immediate  substantial  benefits  will 
sway  large  masses  more  powerfully  than  distant,  theoretical,  and  often 
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▼uionary  blessingB.  Model  candidates  and  model  electors  are  the 
prime  necessaries  for  model  voting ;  but  we  bave  not  yet  discovered 
the  all-potent  Vril  that  will  purge  and  purify  for  us  these  elementary 
oomponents.  To.  expect  to  do  so  by  physical  pains  and  penalties  is  a 
delusion,  while  to  force  such  on  a  people  for  a  reason  so  chimerical 
is  most  reprehensible.  The  ordioary  operation  of  the  law  had  reduced 
the  o&nces  to  the  smallest  proportions  consistent  with  liberty  and 
independence — to  drive  it  further  is  completely  at  variance  with  our 
national  character.  The  same  evils  will  exist  under  a  form  less  easily 
detected;  should  the  bill  become  permanent,  the  penal  provisions 
may,  according  to  English  custom,  become  obsolete  by  common 
consent. 

The  Parks  Bill  was  another  attempt — thanks  to  a  few  members, 
only  a  semi-successful  one — to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 
It  was  contested  with  a  vigour  that  Government. had  not  anticipated, 
and  they  showed  some  degree  of  sagacity  in  abandoning  the  more 
obnoxioos  points  calculated  to  produce  a  disagreeable  autumn  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Ayrton  attempted  to  cap  the  whole  by  a  set  of  most 
tyrannical  by-laws,  bnt  the  same  fragment  of  good  sense  insured 
their  being  suddenly  burked.  For  the  present  the  frequenters  of 
the  Parka  may  govern  themselves  according"  to  the  regulations 
heretoibre  in  force. 

The  Licensing  Bill  remains, — that  fruit  of  Mr.  Bruce  s  valiant 
resolve  to  emulate  Jack  Cade  in  "  making  it  a  felony  to  drink  small 
beer" !  Here,  as  in  the  Ballot  Bill,  whatever  there  is  of  good  lies 
ptrdm  beneath  a  mass  of  unpopular  and  uncalled-for  provisions. 
The  evila  of  adulteration  were  real  and  urgent,  while  no  enactment 
io  the  statute-book  seemed  powerful  enough  to  repress  them ;  those 
attendant  on  drunkenness  could  be  easily  met  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  intoxication  per  se  is  criminal,  is  a  novel  doctrine ;  and 
we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  those  afflicted  with  obesity,  gout,  or 
the  nervousness  produced  by  tea  and  tobacco,  placed  in  the  same 
dock  with  the  spendthrift  and  miser.  The  only  feasible  doctrine 
seema  to  be,  that  when  the  drunkard  disturbs  the  general  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  community,  he  must  be  punished  as  any  sober  person 
would  be.  If  he  gets  quietly  intoxicated  by  himself,  his  morning's 
headache  ought  to  be  sufficient  penalty.  The  restrictions  as  to 
closing  and  licensing  are  founded  on  the  assumptions  that  no  ono 
enters  a  public-house  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  drunk, 
and  that  whoever  swallows  a  glass  of  beer  straightway  feels  an 
irrepreaaible  craving,  which  condemns  him  to  the  life  of  a  sot. 
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"Why  free  trade  in  liquor  should  be  wrong  while  free  inde  in  all  eke 
ia  right,  appears  an  inconsistencj  whioh  we  must  leave  to  the 
Manchester  school  to  clear  away.  The  bill  must  immediately  cause 
additional  heartburning  between  rich  and  poor.  Why  ahould  My 
Lord  "  be  unrestricted  in  his  club,  while  the  poor  wretch  who  opens 
his  cab-door  for  a  copper  must  go  shivering  to  bis  home— jf  he  h»¥e 
one — unrefreshed  P  The  master  can  keep  his  beer  in  his  oellary  but 
why  must  the  man  go  without  bis  pint,  or  drink  flat  liquor  ?  Why 
arc  fines  imposed  that  necessitate  the  labourers  going  to  prison, 
wl.ilst  they  are  laughed  at  by  the  swell,  when  found  in  what  ought 
to  be  as  awkward  a  position.  These  are  ugly  questions,  that  will 
be  put  by  many  thousands — thousands  not  altogether  to  be  dis* 
regarded  in  the  economy  of  the  country.  Perhaps  they  will  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  answer  their  own  questions  in  their  own  'vay. 
Who  shall  blame  them  P 

The  novelty  of  the  devices  employed  to  make  these  bills  law  has 
been  referred  to  at  the  outset.  An  utter  disregard  was  shown  for 
the  feeling  and  instinct  of  the  country  and  the  openly-expressed 
disgust  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  majority  of  tbe 
Commons  dread  a  dissolution,  and  rounded  to  their  master's  heel, 
while  the  Lords  are  helpless  before  the  builder  of  their  guillotiiie^ 
the  reviver  of  Boyal  Prerogative.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  look  at  the  measures  themselves.  Their  spirit  and  tendency 
is  most  alarming — and  would  be  desperate,  were  any  section  of 
the  community  possessing  an  influence  commensurate  with  its 
numbers  or  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  Government,  animated 
thereby.  We  are  entering  on  a  second  Mosaic  dispensation.  If  the 
power  that  propounded  the  tables  of  the  law  and  the  statutes  of 
Leviticus  could  not  enforce  obedience  by  the  infliction  of  the  most 
dreadful  penalties  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  do  our  sickly 
politicians  think  to  make  us  all  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
expect  that  their  twenty-shilling  fines  and  month's  imprisonments 
will  effect,  what  their  very  conduct  confesses  their  religion  has  failed 
to  bring  about  P  Their  piety  is  that  of  Saul  and  the  Inquisition,  not 
the  Christianity  that  inculcates  charity,  and  bestows  light  and  good- 
will and  happiness  upon  men.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  their 
paternal  advice  is  all  in  vain  P  Do  we  prodigal  sons  of  Englishmen 
bet  and  drink,  take  Sunday  walks  and  go  to  the  Derby,  vote  for 
private  considerations  and  talk  about  it,  speak  our  minds,  think  as 
we  like,  and  enjoy  ourselves  like  freemen,  in  spite  of  the  sermons  of 
our  modern  apostles  P   Then  you  fine  and  imprison  us.   In  brief. 
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wQi  KigliBbtnen  be  men  P  Then  would  you  turn  them  into  intel- 
leetual  and  moml  God-fearing  machines  by  putting  your  charitable 
amendmenta  into  the  statute-book.  Such  words  may  be  strong,  but 
they  only  reiterate  what  men  like  Mr.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Fawcett 
hare  boldly  uttered  in  public.  It  is  time  to  bestir  ourselves  in  this 
matter.  If  not  taken  at  once,  the  disease  will  be  past  the  curing  of 
orderiy  and  thinking  people.  Those  who  are  now  so  rampant  will 
in  time  find  that  many  men,  young  and  old  alike,  object  to  the 
Bommary  process  of  being  thrown  downstairs  because  they  woii*t 
aay  their  prayers.  The  lower  classes  do  not  theorize  much,  and  they 
are  mther  precipitate ;  sumptuary  laws  and  fanatical  restrictions  on 
pleasure  they  readily  resent.  It  were  well  that  the  higher  classes, 
whom  these  laws  hurt  so  little,  could  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  those  affected  thereby.  With  all  their  education  and  respect  for 
anthority,  their  reasoning  might  be  q^uite  as  rough  and  ready. 

This  retrospect  of  the  Session  is  not  very  agreeable,  and  tho^ 
ootlook  anything  but  cheering,  if  the  progress  of  reaction  be  not 
hastened.  We  can  only  hope  the  change  will  come  before  worse 
dnasters  happen,  and  that  ere  the  Constitution  is  irretrievably 
msrrred  the  country  will  be  convinced  that  the  Queen's  "  Council 
ore  no  good  workmen.*' 
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WILL  you  believe  it,  reader,  I  had  not  yet  seen  a  gaming- 
table, though  grey  hairs  are  most  rudely  showing  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  my  unvenerable  pate  ?  Consequently,  as 
soon  as  the  1st  of  August  appeared,  1  packed  up  my  trunk  (in 
which,  as  usual,  1  laid  tv\  enty  things  1  did  not  want,  and  lefb  behind 
twenty  others  which  1  sorely  missed  before  I  had  half  crossed  the 
Channel),  and  started  on  my  wanderings  round  the  gaming-tables  of 
Germany,  Baden-Baden  being  fi^ed  in  my  plan  as  the  last  point  of 
visit.  But,  again  as  usual,  another  Will  greater  than  mine  disposed 
of  my  proposals,  and  after  having  led  me  here,  said  to  me, "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  The  reason  for  this  sudden  halt, 
however,  was  so  cogent,  that  1  at  once  acceded  without  one  single 
contradictory  word,  and  here  I  am,  after  having  seen  Spa,  Ems, 
Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Wiesbaden,  etc. ;  of  all  of  which  I  could 
say  columns  of  pretty  things,  especially  to  the  ladies,  had  I  not 
reserved  my  little  sketch  exclusively  for  Homburg.  I  cannot  resist, 
however,  telling  you,  that  beautiful  scenery,  fashionable  dresses,  and 
pretty  women  abound  in  Spa,  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  that 
Schlangenbad  is  particularly  noted  for  its  cosmetic  baths,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  complexion  becomes  naturally  soft  and  delicate  (a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  ladies)  and  that  Wiesbaden  has 
the  most  splendid  kursaal  in  Germany,  and  is  equally  celebrated  for 
its  numbers  of  rheumatic  patients,  wliich  are  about  ten  per  cent, 
greater  than  at  any  other  place ;  and  that  Ems  .... 

Hey  here,  hola,  halt  I — when  are  you  coming  to  Homburg  ?— 
Tour  pardon,  m'tf  voici ! — Etifin  I — yes,  here  I  am ;  and  I  came  here 
because  I  could  not  do  otherwise ; — everywhere  I  went,  people 
greeted  me  with:  "Wait  till  you  get.  to  Homburg!"  *'AI1 
the  princes,  counts,  and  dukes  of  Europe  are  there — ^including 
royalty !  " — "  Wait  till  you  get  there  to  see  gaming  in  full  force!" 
— "  And  the  dresses !  Why,  there  are  four  sisters  there,  who  never 
appear  twice  in  the  same  dress,  and  wear  between  them  about 
£10,000  of  diamonds !  " — Who  could  resist  such  an  accumulation 
of  attractions  ?  Could  you  ?  I  thought  not !  Well  then,  I  came, 
saw,  but  I  have  not  yet  conquered, — that  may  happen  by-and-by.  In 
the  mean  time  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  In  the  first  place,  so 
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won  as  I  left  Frankfort,  I  saw  Homburg  itself  in 'the  distance, 
looking  just  like  a  herd  of  white  sheep  in  the  centre  of  a  hill  In 
aboat  half  an  hour,  when  we  neared  this  little  white  flock,  I  found 
that  the  sheep  were  pretty  little  white  houses,  and  the  place  altogether 
boked  remarkably  pure  and  cleau.  The  first  thing  which  struck  me 
as  rather  a  riorel  idea,  was,  that  the  passengers'  luggage  seldom 
accompanies  the  passengers,  but  follows  them  by  the  next  train, 
about  three  hours  later ;  the  reason  for  this  being,  that  there  is  not 
time  to  transfer  luggage  from  the  Ehiue  Bailway  to  the  branch  train 
which  conyeys  the  passengers  to  Homburg.  Consequently,  for  some 
three  hoars  you  are  left  without  your  traps,  which  is  not  always 
eonyenient,  especially  if  you  should  happen  to  travel  by  the  last 
train,  for  then  you  would  be  left  without  your  luggage  until  tho 
following  morning.  Moral :  Come  to  Homburg  by  the  earliest  train; 
and  then  not  only  will  you  not  miss  your  trunks,  but  you  will  find 
their  absence  of  greater  benefit  to  you  than  their  company.  Tho 
,  fact  is,  that  the  place  is  generally  so  crowded  that  the  hotel  accom- 
modation is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  Consequently,  the 
greater  part  of  risitors  purposing  to  remain  some  days— say  a  week 
or  more — always  take  apartments  for  the  time,  which,  if  they  have 
not  engaged  in  advance,  must  be  sought  on  arrival.  Now,  you 
will  understand  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  quite  a 
providential  arrangement  to  be  free  of  luggage  for  a  few  hours, 
during  which  you  have  time  to  seek  for  a  pillow  whereon  to  lay  your 
bead.  It  is  not  without  interest,  also,  to  watch  the  frantic  way  in 
which  the  travellers  run  to  and  fro,  up  this  street  and  down  that,  in 
search  of  accommodaUon;  fori  must  tell  you  that  on  every  houBe, 
without  exception,  you  see  "  Appartements  a  loner  "  written  in  large 
white  letters  on  a  black  ground.  In  fact,  every  one  lets  apartments 
during  the  season.  Doctors,  lawyers,  government  employes,  mer- 
chants, and  tradespeople,  all  let  their  houses,  or  part  of  them,  and 
live  where  they  can  themselves  in  the  mean  time ;  thus  sufiering 
months  of  inconvenience  and  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  a  few  florins 
weekly.  I  ought  not  to  Bujfew,  however,  for  the  smallest  apartment, 
of  two  rooms  only,  in  a  little  back  street,  costs  three  pounds  a  week. 
I  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  as  I  happen  to  pay  that  sum  myself;  and 
the  house  looks  on  to  a  side  of  the  station.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  whistling  and  pu£Bng  all  day  and 
night ;  added  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  great  trade  in  old  iron 
here ;  for  they  are  loading  and  unloading  all  the  day,  with  a  noise  fit 
to  drive  one  out  of  one*s  senses,  if  one  had  any  senses  left  to  be 
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driven  out.  Bat,  like  other  foolish  travellers,  I  rushed  to  the  first 
port,  and  landed  without  ezaminiDg  the  shore ;  whereas,  had  I  onlj 
gone  to  Mr.  Fritz  Nagel,  apartment  and  house  agent,  No.  94,  Louisen 
Strasse  (leading  straight  to  the  station),  I  should  have  had  a  list  of 
vacant  rooms  immediately  placed  in  my  hands.  I  mention  thia  to 
you,  and  givo  full  address,  to  help  other  tourists  from  falling  into  the 
name  snare  as  myself;  for  you  can  write  or  telegraph  to  this  agent, 
stating  number  of  rooms  required,  and  there  they  will  be,  ready  for 
you  on  your  arrival.  I  forgot  to  mention,  also,  that  my  landlady's 
daughter  has  a  taste  for  music,  and  fancies  that  she  has  a  fine 
contralto  voice,  and  is  practising  scales  for  about  four  hours  everj 
day.  Do  not  wonder,  then,  if  I  am  somewhat  incoherent  at  times, 
for  I  am  almost  do,  re,  mi'd  to  distraction.  Decidedly,  mch  music 
could  never  soothe  a  savage  breast,  since  it  a^ace  (I  wish  I  knew 
an  English  word  equally  expressive)  a  timid  one. 

I  have  said  that  Homburg  is  clean.  I  can  next  say  that  the  few 
streets  it  possesses  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but  without  foot-pave- 
ments. The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  in  England  would  be 
called  mansions.  The  prettiest  houses,  however,  are  those  bordering 
the  walks.  These  are  in  the  villa  style,  being  perfectly  embowered 
among  the  trees.   Apartments  can  be  had  in  all  of  them. 

As  for  life  at  Homburg,  a  sketch  of  how  we  pass  one  day 
will  suffice  for  all: — Up  in  the  morning  at  six,  in  order  to 
be  at  the  springs  at  seven,  as  the  band  plays  from  seven  to  half- 
past  eight  every  morning.  The  walk  to  the  springs  is  through 
a  series  of  shady  avenues  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  in  the  hottest 
weather  is  cool  and  pleasant.  The  springs  are  all  prettily  situated 
in  open  squares,  surrounded  by  trees — some  are  for  one  complaint, 
and  some  for  another ;  but  the  most  frequented  is  the  Elizabethian 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  considered  particularly  efficacious 
for  dyspeptic  patients:  it  is  situated  on  the  furthest  end  of  the 
avenue,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square.  The  spring  itself  is  some 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  square,  and  you  descend  to  it  b}' 
slanting  paths,  bordered  on  each  side  by  flowery  lawns,  laid  out  like 
the  Bow  in  Hyde  Park.  Surrounding  the  spring  is  a  handsome 
stone  balustrade,  at  which  you  stand  till  one  of  the  serving  girls 
comes  and  gives  you  a  glass  of  the  sparkling  water.  I  had  nearly 
written  wine,— not  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  the  two,  the 
skies  forbid ;  but  force  of  habit,  I  suppose !  The  first  day  you  take 
^  one  glass  and  walk  for  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  by  the  clock, 
which  is  stationed  there  for  the  purpose.   The  second  day  you  take 
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two  glaa&es,  with  twenty  minutes*  walk  between  eacb  glass ;  and  the 
third  day  you  may  take  three  glasses,  always,  however,  with  the 
walk  between.  Some  visitors  take  as  many  as  four  glasses;  but 
three  are  generally  thought  sufficient  for  most  persons.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  accustomed  the  stomach  becomes  to  these 
waters,  and  how  it  seems  to  long  for  them  in  time ;  and  how  they 
are  missed,  when  the  "  Cur"  is  over,  which  varies  from  three  to 
four  weeks,— not  longer.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  stand  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  square,  and  to  watch  the  scene.  Underneath  is  the 
spring,  with  its  bubbling  waters,  and  its  tesselated  flooring  and 
coloured  balustrade,  round  which  stand  Peer  and  Pleb  in  happy 
ignorance  of  each  other. 

The  other  day  only,  as  the  Duke  of  C  e  was  lifting  the 

sparkling  draught  to  his  lips,  it  nearly  fell  from  his  hands  through 
the  sudden  push  of  a  buxom  dame,  over  anxious  to  bear  to  the  front. 
But  the  Duke  merely  raised  his  hat,  and  begged  her  pardon.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  spring,  from  where  I  am  standing,  is  a  covered 
arcade,  leading  to  a  conservatory,  which  is  used  for  the  promenade 
during  wet  weather.  Opposite  is  the  long  avenue,  leading  to  the 
other  less-frequented  springs,  and  filled  with  walkers.  Here,  you 
notice  again  another  type  of  the  English  gentleman,  the  Marquis  of 

L  e,  walking  arm*in-arm  with  the  blind  ex-King  of  Hanover — 

and  the  jolly  littlo  Baron  B  d  chaffing  the  bystanders  on  tho 

number  of  glasses  of  water  they  have  taken.  Baron  Beuter  is  also 
here ;  and  hosts  of  aristocratic  celebrities  of  all  countries.  On  the  leilb 
is  a  bazaar  of  shops,  and  also  the  raised  pavilion  for  the  band,  whose 
music  is  exquisite.  But  for  the  band,  indeed,  how  dreary  would  be 
this  early  walk ;  as  it  is,  music  has  the  charm  to  givo  savour  to  tho 
otherwise  not  very  palatable  water,  which  we  must  drink,  hon  gre^ 
mal  gri.  Once  the  music  over,  however,  you  return  home,  where, 
whether  in  consequence  of  the  water  or  the  walk,  you  aro  prepared 
to  devour  a  ploughman's  breakfast.  A  short  nap  after  breakfast  is 
not  to  be  despised,  then  another  walk,  or  rather  this  time  a  saunter 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Kurhaus,  where  you  will  see  ladies  at  work,  or 
leading,  and  the  men  lounging  on  as  many  chairs  as  they  can 
manage  to  fill,  smoking  and  reading  the  last  news  from  home.  This 
also  is  the  gambler's  best  hour,  as  I  hear  that  the  best  gambling 
always  takes  place  in  the  morning.  I  have  not  tested  this,  however, 
as  hitherto  I  have  only  been  to  the  Kursaal  in  the  evening,  after 
dinner,  and,  then,  the  sight  is  wonderful.  The  Kursaal  itself,  how- 
ever, is  not  nearly  so  magnificent  as  at  Wiesbaden,  and  the  ball-room 
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ia  quite  inferior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  at  the  Spaa. 
The  gaming-rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
They  want  an  artist's  cauTass  to  convey  them  to  the  mind,  and  I  have 
known  the  greatest  artistic  skill  at  fault  when  trying  to  represent  a 
gaming-room  scene.  Qusta?e  Dore's  picture,  for  instance  (which, 
for  conception,  is  about  the  best  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen),  ia 
unreal.  The  characters  there  represented  may  occasionally  have 
been,  in  isolated  cases,  but  en  masM,  I  should  almost  be  inclined  to 
say  "  neyer."  There  is  no  despair  depicted  on  the  countenance  of 
the  greatest  loser  here,  for  the  gambler's  attribute  is  impassibQity, 
which  neither  loss  or  gain  can  change.  I  hear  that  gambling  alto- 
gether is  very  quiet  this  year,  and  no  great  stakes  are  made ;  though 
when  I  see  rouleaux  of  20 — 50,  and  100  Louis  d*or  placed  over  and 
over  again  on  a  colour,  it  seems  to  my  ignorant  mind  that  it  is  quite 
enough  to  risk,  with  cent,  per  cent,  against  you!  The  bank  at 
Homburg,  however,  has  been  somewhat  unfortunate  this  year,  and 
has  lost  some  very  considerable  sums,  the  fortunate  winners  being 
Americans.  On  one  occasion  there  was  quite  a  sensation  at  one  of 
the  tables,  where  a  card  duel  seemed  to  be  taking  place  between  an 
American  gentleman  and  the  bank.  The  crowd  round  this  table  was 
six  deep ;  and  I  may  say  that  every  one  present  looked  more  anxious 
and  excited  than  the  player  himself.  Twice  the  bank  was  obliged  to 
add  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  original  three  hundred  thousand 
with  which  it  begins ;  and  even  then  it  rose  a  loser  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs ;  the  American  having,  to  himself,  won  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  francs,  by  a  series  of  twelve  blacks,  played  at 
the  maximum  of  twelve  thousand  francs.  You  should  have  heard,  too, 
the  applause  of  the  lookers-on !  You  might  have  fancied  yourself  in 
the  next  building,  listening  to  a  Patti  reception,  instead  of  at  a 
gaming-table,  which  generally  is  one  of  the  most  lugubrious  assem- 
blies you  can  see ;  and  as  for  the  croupiers,  tbey  look  like  mutes  at 
a  funeral.    I  wonder  if  any  one  has  ever  seen  a  croupier  smile  I 

But  our  day  is  nearly  over.  Stay ; — there  is  a  ball  to-night.  Let 
US  have  a  peep  within,  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  elegant  toilettes 
and  diamonds  of  the  kdies.  TJph!  What  a  heat  I  And  where  are  the 
toflettes  P — where  the  diamonds  P  All  I  see  are  a  few  badly-dressed 
girls  waltsing  round  the  room ;  and  the  wall-flowers  in  short  walking 
costumes  and  hats!  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes— acaroely 
believe  that  I  was  at  Homburg.  And  I  know  that  few  will  believe 
me ;  but  I  am  stating  facts,  and  not  listening  to  on-dUi.  In  mj 
opinion,  the  story  of  the  four  sisters  and  their  diamonds  was  a  hoax. 
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There  may  have  been  diamonds  there ;  but  if  so,  they  were  worn  out 
of  right.   Hata  bene — It  was  a  gala  night  also. 

And  now  our  Homburg  day  is  oyer,  and  if  we  are  to  rise  by  time 
to^monow,  we  must  early  to  bed,  and  so  I  bid  good  night  to  you. 
I  have,  however,  an  unhappy  knack  of  saying  good  night  many  times, 
instead  of  once,  aud  I  generally  have  another  little  word  to  say, 
between  each  good-night,  until  sleep  (happily  for  my  victims)  puts 
an  end  to  my  observation.  According,  then,  to  my  general  rule, 
I  have  another  little  word  to  add  now,  which  word  I  heard  from  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  where  I  dined  to-day,  for  you  cannot  have  meals 
in  your  apartments,  unless  you  make  special  arrangements  for  them. 
I  asked  him  what  Homburg  would  do  without  gambling.  I  think 
his  answer  was  feasible.  You  see/'  he  said,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  comes  here,  who  gambles — not  one  in  a  hundred — people  come 
in  reality  for  the  waters,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere. 
Then  the  air  is  so  good,  and  the  situation  and  neighbourhood  so 
beautiful,  that  people  will  come  all  the  same.  The  first  year,  perhaps, 
ic  may  not  be  quite  so  good,  but  the  second  will  be  better,  and  the 
third  better  than  the  second  ;  and  so  on,  until  we  shall  have  as  many 
visitors  as  ever.  Our  beautiful  kursaal,  also,  will  still  be  here,  and 
we  shall  have  lots  of  other  attractions  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
the  gaming-tables."  Hotels  will  always  do  good  business,"  he 
added ;  **  and  as  for  the  lodgings,  there  are  lots  of  people  who  have  no 
need  to  let ;  so  it  will  be  no  loss  to  them  ! "  Oood  night !  No— -no — 
not  yet ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  reading-rooms,  where  almost  every 
paper  of  Europe  lies  on  the  tables, — including,  now,  the  Etoxtsba. 
I  suppose  I  must  not  tell  you  that  I  heard  some  people  say, 
"  Capital  tale  that  *  Mortification ; '  I  wish  I  knew  how  it  went  on." 
Oood  night.    This  time  for  good.    Good  night. 
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THE  EEALITIES  OF  MEDICAL  EXPBEIENCR 
Sio  pairis  oomponere  magna.'* 
{Continued  from  p.  66.) 

BY  reference  to  that  standard  authority, Cocker',"  it  would  be 
found  that  after  paying  eighteen  shillings  coach-hire,  and 
keeping  myself  in  London  three  days  (though  I  had  a  peripatetic 
dinner  on  a  penny  loaf),  and  getting  my  respectable-looking  box 
from' the  roof  of  one  coach  to  that  of  the  other,  there  could  not  be 
a  large  balance  left;  but  there  was  a  balance  of  some  two-and- 
fourpence ; — ^and  lucky  was  it,  for  I  did  not  calculate  on  sleeping  at 
Dover. 

Touters  lived  in  those  days,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  those 
gentlemen  would  doubtless  have  saved  then^ elves  some  trouble  if 
they  had  known  the  state  of  my  exchequer];  for  though  it  may  be 
flattering  to  receive  attention  for  nothing,  still  it  is  not  very  consoling 
to  feel  that  you  are  utterly  unable  to  make  a  return  for  it. 

The  remains  of  some  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  ale  supplied  me  with 
a  supper,  and  two  whole  shillings  went  in  bed  and  breakfast,  and  I 
had  arrived  at  the  happy  prospect  of  paying  a  vbit  to  my  Ghdlic 
neighbour  without  the  possession  of  a  penny.  Happily  my  fare  was 
paid,  throughout,  and  I  received  a  ticket  for  the  steamboat  payable 
by  the  directors  of  a  certain  company ;  for  there  happened  to  be  two 
opposition  boats  going  across  that  morning,  and  I  was  beset  by  both 
parties  for  my  ticket.  One  would  take  me  across  and  give  me 
eighteen  pence,  the  other  offered  two  shillings;  and  so  did  those 
worthies  advocate  their  own  interest  and  mine  also,  till  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

All  these  circumstances  may  seem  paltry  and  trivial,  and  doubtless 
those  who  have  their  pockets  full  of  money  will  read  of  them  with 
blank  indifference ;  but  to  myself  it  was  not  so ;  for  nothing  but  a 
fixedness  of  purpose — ^that  of  learning  the  French  language— -would 
have  compensated  me  for  the  anxiety  I  underwent  during  that  short 
journey, 

•Neither,  when  I  arrived  at  Calais,  was  it  ended.  The  passage  was 
rough,  and  never  having  been  to  sea  before,  I  was  quite  exhausted ; 
so  much  so  that  I  could  hardly  stand.  When  we  landed,  a  kind 
gentleman  gave  me  some  brandy-and- water,  and  I  soon  rallied. 
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Toutera  again !  Poor  innocents !  I  thought,  yet  boldly  made  my 
war  to  somo  hotel,  the  name  of  \rhich  waa  given  me  at  Dover.  I 
remember  it  well — it  was  "  The  Diligence,"  kept  by  a  man  named 
Wren ;  and  here  again  I  met  the  kind  friend  who  made  me  drink  his 
brandy-and-water.  That  act  of  kindness  made  us  familiar  at  once, 
and  after  a  wash  and  a  hasty  re6t  he  volunteered  a  walk.  Just  as 
we  were  starting,  the  gar^on  most  ominously  appeared  and  asked 
what  "  Messieurs  "  would  take  for  dinner.  My  friend  suggested  a 
chicken,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  objection,  to  which  in  all  truth  I  was 
bound  to  say  no ;  though,  had  I  consulted  my  purse  only,  the  honesty 
of  the  transaction,  I  fear,  would  not  have  been  very  apparent. 
However,  we  each  took  a  petit  verre  and  sallied  out. 

The  quaint  old  town,  the  flat  surrounding  country,  the  curious 
dock  and  its  chimes,  the  strange  dress  and  language,  to  a  person 
visiting  Calais  for  the  first  time,  become  objects  of  intense  interest, 
and  in  fact  take  the  mind  out  of  itself— so  much  so  that  in  my  case 
they  drove  away  the  "  curse  of  poverty "  which  I  carried  in  my 
pocket ;  whilst  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  as  it  came  over  the  ramparts, 
swept  before  it  all  the  remains  of  my  lassitude  and  fever,  and  wo 
returned  to  dinner,  as  country  legends  tell  us,  in  the  condition  of 
hunters. 

Two  "  diUgences  "  then  ran  daily  from  Calais  to  Paris ;  but  upon 
inqoiring  at  the  office  I  found  that  all  the  places  for  the  next  three 
joorn^s  were  taken,  so  that  I  must  fain  be  content  to]  wait  my 
turn,  though  I  could  hardly  tell  how  my  three-and-sixpence  was  to 
pay  for  all. 

To  put  an  end  to  abstruse  calculation,  and  my  mental 'anxieties 
on  this  score,  the  chicken  and  its  accompaniments  appeared  on 
the  table ;  and  though  my  friend  was  learned  in  French  wines,  I 
preferred  some  brandy-and-water,  which  had  already  done  me  such 
good  service. 

Then  came  coffee,  then  a  friendly  chat,  and  then  a  good  night's 
rest. 

There  is  something  novel  in  a  breakfast  in  Franco — for  the  first 
time,  that  is; —there  was  two-and-forty  years  ago.  A  mixture  of 
meat,  fruit,  salad,  eggs,  and  wine ;  not  forgetting  the  coffee,  which 
all  Englishmen  are  not  slow  to  praise. 

But  after  this,  the  Bill !  Now  it  did  most  opportunely  happen 
that  my  new  fiaend  proposed  that  he  should  pay  all  current  expenses 
to  Paris,  and  that  we  should  then  divide  them;  and  I  at  once 
assented,  for  that  was  a  relief,  at  any  rate,  if  only  for  a  time.  Thus 
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we  went  on  comfortably,  for  then  it  was  a  three-days*  journey  to 
Paris;  and  on  one  occasion,  I  remember,  we  had  eighteen  horses 
attached  to  oar  yehicle. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  we  arrived  there ;  and  when  the  account 
was  to  be  divided,  he  declined  doing  so.  I  insisted.  He  had  ^  mis- 
laid it  disliked  figures'*— asked  my  address  and  position,  and 
when  he  knew  it  he  said  he  was  only  too  happy  to  have  had  my 
company.  This,  in  all  probability,  will  never  meet  his  eye.  I  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  mysterious  dealings  of  that  Providence  which 
feeds  the  sparrow,  clothes  the  lily,  and  ia  utterly  beyond  man's 
finite  understanding. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

He  voiei  /  Installed  in  my  new  engagement  in  Paris.  It  was  in 
the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  that  gay  city ;  but  even  there  I  found 
some  drawbacks. 

Previously — that  is,  for  the  last  two  years — ^I  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  amenities  of  professional  life.  My  intercourse  with  my 
master's  family  and  the  world  had  been  of  a  professional  nature,  and 
in  return  for  my  exertions  I  received  kindness  and  much  consider- 
ation, a  recollection  of  which  nothing  can  efface.  But  here  I  had  to 
associate  all  day  with  another  assistant,  who  had  not  one  idea  beyond 
bargain  and  sale,  whose  recreations  were  low  and  vulgar,  and  whose 
associates  on  the  "  Sunday  out "  were  nursemaids  and  grisettes. 

This  was  exceedingly  uncongenial  and  very  irksome  at  first,  though 
we  contrived  to  understand  each  other  afterwards. 

I  was  the  professional  assistant,  he  the  druggist ;  and  delighted 
was  I  to  be  called  to  visit  a  patient,  and  to  be  emancipated  for  a  while 
from  his  society. 

Eemembering  the  object  for  which  I  went  to  France,  I  occupied 
my  spare  time  in  trying  to  teach  myself  the  language.  I  had  bought 
a  grammar  for  a  shilling,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  proprietor  (an 
ignorant,  foppish  Welshman,  who  had  no  legal  qualification)  very 
curtly  told  me  my  time  was  his,  and  that  if  I  learnt  French  it  must 
be  before  seven  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  at  night.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  submit.  This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  his 
disposition  to  promote  learning,  and  a  very  few  days  afterwards  he 
gave  me  another  evidence  of  his  overflowing  kindness. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  I  was  in  daily  trepidation  lest  my  travelling 
friend  might  call  with  half  of  his  account  of  our  joint  expenses;  and 
when  I,  at  the  current  rate  of  my  salary  (600  francs  a  year),  thought  I 
had  the  amount  due  to  me,  I  humbly  asked  him  to  advance  me  twenty 
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franea  for  this  purpose.  He  flatlj  refused ;  and  I  at  once  resolved 
to  leave  him  as  soon  as  I  had  learnt  something  of  the  language ;  but 
to  accomplish  that  I  would  submit  to  anything  short  of  insult. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  became  more  useful  to  mj  employer,  and 
was  more  frequently  called  out  professionally,  till  I  had,  as  it  were, 
established  a  kind  of  confidence  with  my  patients.  I  took  every 
opportunity  too  of  attending  the  French  hospitals,^  and  gathering 
what  practical  information  I  could,  by  running  over  the  water  to 
''La  Charity,"  from  six  to  nine  a.m:.  ;  and  after  the  "  three  glorious 
days  of  July,''  to  follow  the  illustrious  Depuytren  in  his  visits  at  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  and  to  witness  his  practice  and  operations  there,  some- 
times as  early  as  four  in  the  morning. 

The  weather  was  excessively  hot.  I  have  before  me  now  the  man 
who  was  hailed  by  common  consent  **  the  first  surgeon  in  Europe," 
standing  in  his  light  nankeen  trousers,  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  to 
the  elbows,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  the  usual  French  apron  round 
him,  flitting  from  bed  to  bed,  from  patient  to  patient,  with  the 
dictum  and  authority  of  a  master,  which  all  instinctively  obeyed. 

I  have  seen  a  hundred  bullet-wounds  in  one  ward,  and  fifty 
amputations  in  another,  and  amongst  them  did  he  quickly  and  curtly 
point  out  their  peculiarities,  till  in  his  "  clinique  "  next  day  he  might 
describe  them  more  fully,  in  those  glowing  and  impassioned  terms 
which  made  him  beloyed  by  his  pupils,  and  renowned  for  teaching 
Frenchmen  their  own  language.  I  never  knew  his  equal  in  England 
but  one — the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  would  hold,  spell-bound  by 
his  eloquence,  a  theatre  full  of  young  men  for  two  long  hours ;  the 
substance  of  whose  experience  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
"  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician."  * 

My  financial  expedients  were  many  to  carry  me  over  the  first 
three  months,  as  I  could  get  no  advance. 

At  first  I  engaged  a  commissionnaire  to  black  my  boots  a  thirty 
sous  a  month,  that  is  a  halfpenny  a  day;  but  this  extravagance 
I  eould  not  now  permit,  so  I  bought  a  cheap  brush  and  made  some 
blacking,  and  did  this  little  interesting  operation  myself,  whilst  I 
found  the  wife  of  an  English  coachman,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  credit  for  my  washing.  Far  parenthese,  I  may  say  that  I  was 
not  the  first  medical  student  who  took  credit  in  this  matter.  A 
celebrated  medical  author  in  France  did  the  same  thing  when  a 
student ;  but  he  married  his  hlanehkseuse  afterwards ;  and  when,  in 
afteiwyears,  he  became  a  baron,  and  had  a  world-wide  fame,  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  relate  the  fact  to  an  assemblage  of  a  hundred 
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stadenta,  to  whom  he  would  then  introduce  Madame  ia  Baronne  afc 
his  annual  public  dSfeHner, 

Three  months  soon  passed  away,  and  it  may  be  readily  inferred 
that  I  was  not  slow  to  ask  for  my  quarter's  salary  when  it  bec£  me 
due,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  in  immediate  want  of  it ;  md 
then,  as  far  as  money  went,  I  was  quite  at  ease. 

The  human  mind,  howerer,  is  never  satisfied,  and  I  then  began 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  medical  session  in  London,  and  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  getting  my  name  inscribed  at  the  medical 
schools ;  still  working  away  by  myself,  two  hours  a  day,  at  French, 
from  five  to  six  ji..h.,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  at  night ;  for  that 
regulation  was  fully  insisted  on  by  my  letter-loving  master.  ^ 

I  now  began  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  to  know  it  gram- 
matically better  than  he  did ;  and  then  I  gave  him  notice  of  my 
intention  to  leave  him,  and  did  so,  just  in  time  to  arrive  in  London 
before  October  of  that  year. 

I  possessed  few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  gay  metropolis 
of  France,  except  in  my  professional  rambles  about  the  English 
quarter.  I  remember  walking  to  Versailles  on  my  Sunday  out, 
and  coming  back  from  St.  Cloud  in  a  "cocou;"  for  after  my 
morning's  walk,  and  then  "  doing  "  all  the  galleries,  the  park,  and 
the  two  Trianons,  I  was  so  tired,  that  I  reluctantly  conceded  the 
point  and  paid  twelve  sous  for  a  ^*  place  sur  le  lapin." 

This  is,  I  apprehend,  a  style  of  French  not  found  in  the  modem 
dictionary,  yet  it  is  French,  nevertheless. 

The  Cocou  is  now  I  suppose  like  the  Dodo — extinct. 

It  was  a  sort  of  huge  cocoa-nut  on  wheels,  with  some  half-dozen 
seats  inside,  -and  three  by  the  side  of  the  driver ;  whilst  one  poor 
brute  of  a  horse  dragged  us  along  at  about  four  miles  an  hour,  the 
driver  shouting  all  the  while  "  Encore  une  place  sur  le  lapin." 

I  spent  a  delightful  and  profitable  day  at  P^re  la  Chaise,  one 
Sunday,  when  all  the  world  went  to  see  the  grand  review  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars — 100,000  National  Guards — by  Louis  Philippe, 
after  the  Eevolution.  The  Louvre,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
Champs  Elys^e,  the  Jardin  du  Eoi,  the  Gobelins,  were  all  visited  in 
turn ;  but  I  never  set  my  foot  inside  a  theatre.  I  resolved  not  to  do 
so  on  principle,  and  I  kept  my  money  for  another  object. 

The  Bevolution  of  1830  was  sudden  and  complete,  though,  whilst 
it  lasted,  it  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  Englishmen.  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  offer  my  services  on  the  side  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
the  public  prints  of  the  time  bear  record  that  they  were  appreciated. 
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Seceiving  the  balance  of  my  salary,  I  at  once  procured  my  pass- 
porfcy  and  took  a  place  in  the  Banquette  to  Calais,  and  then  a  fore 
cabin  passage  to  London,  wbere  I  arrived  on  one  of  those  cold,  damp, 
misty,  "  dirty  "  mornings,  which  makes  every  foreigner  shiver  the 
first  time  he  sails  up  the  muddy  Thames. 

It  rained  all  the  day,  and  before  I  had  cleared  my  luggage  at  the 
CastomPy  the  daylight  had  dwindled  into  obscurity,  so  peculiar  to 
wet  weather  in  London. 

Howeyer,  having  heard  that  some  country  friends  had  arrived  in 
town,  and  were  located  near  the  Strand,  I  set  out  on  the  discovery, 
fully  making  up  my  mind  in  their  society  to  pass  a  happy  evening, 
and  to  forget  the  misery  of  a  London  solitude. 

But  this  was  denied  me.  Not  knowing  the  number,  I  knocked  at 
door  after  door  in  Cecil  Street,  and  after  spending  an  hour  and 
getting  wet  through  in  this  interesting  experiment,  my  perseverance 
was  rewarded  with  the  refreshing  information  that  my  friends  had 
left  town  that  morning. 

Moreover,  it  was  my  birthday — my  twenty-first ;  and  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  mind  did  I  retrace  my  steps  mechanically,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  City,  till  my  damp  and  miserable  condition  suggested 
the  necessity  of  a  lodging. 

Though  I  had  ten  golden  sovereigns  in  my  pocket,  the  savings  of 
niy  half-year's  salary,  I  never  felt  so  miserable  before. 

Dim  visions  of  the  old  manor-house,  and  the  paternal  acres  that 
should  have  been  mine,  would  press  themselves  upon  my  recollection. 
I  remembered  the  Christmas  gifts  and  dinners  that  my  father  dis- 
tributed with  liberal  hand ;  recollected  the  tales  I  had  heard  from  old 
servants ;  how  the  three  bells  of  the  village  church  worked  hard  to 
tell  of  the  advent  of  an  heir  to  the  "  great  house,*'  and  that  all  hearts 
were  happy  and  all  faces  merry  that  "  Master's  "  eldest  was  a  son. 
I  say  all  these  facts  would  crowd  themselves  into  one  concentrated 
spot ;  whilst  I  reflected,  as  I  walked  up  Ludgate  Hill  in  the  wet,  that 
I  was  then  twenty-one,  and  but  for  a  combination  of  villany  and 
carelessness  I  might  at  that  moment  have  been  entertaining  my 
neighbours  and  friends  (for  doubtless  I  should  have  had  some)  on 
the  occasion  of  my  succession  to  the  family  estate.  But  no ;  I  was 
compelled  to  chew  the  cud  of  my  "  bitter  fancy,"  and  so  quietly  got 
a  cup  of  tea  and  went  to  bed,  yet  hopeful  of  the  morrow. 

I  was  now  fairly  adrift  on  the  great  ocean  of  London  life,  and  at 
once  saw  the  necessity  of  a  refit,  if  I  expected  to  make  a  successful 
voyage.    After  spending  a  whole  morning  in  viewing  and  reviewing 
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the  tailors'  shops— particularly  those  which  marked  their  prices — 
turned  over  mj  sovereigns  a  hundred  times,  felt  they  were  a]l  right, 
counted  them  between  my  fingers,  till  at  length  I  plucked  up  courage 
to  enter  a  modest  shop  in  Snow  Hill,  near  the  church,  where  the  good 
man  worked  himself,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  window ;  and  afler  sundry 
stipulations  I  was  measured,  and  the  next  day  encased  in  respectable 
and  appropriate  attire,  though  three  sovereigns  lighter  in  the  pocket. 

There  were  no  paletots  at  a  guinea  in  those  days.  Moses  and  Son 
had  not  yet  indulged  the  public  with  fancy  vests  at  half  a  crown,  nor 
had  Bread  Street  become  unrivalled  for  gossamers  at  three-and-nine, 
or  I  am  free  to  confess  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  pay  them  both 
a  visit ;  though  past  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  would  have 
been  unprofitable. 

It  was  rather  a  bold  undertaking,  to  set  out  with  a  balance  of  five 
pounds  odd  at  the  end  of  September,  and  to  hope  to  enter  the 
medical  schools  in  October.  I  said  schools ;  for  I  knew  no  school  in 
particdar ;  but  I  had  first  to  provide  for  the  somewhat  important  item 
of  board  and  lodging,  and  that  at  present  was  totally  uncertain. 

However,  in  a  few  days  I  heard  that  a  gentleman  in  the  West  End 
required  an  assistant,  and  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  an 
engagement  with  him,  with  permission  to  attend  a  lecture  daily.  By 
way  of  making  a  beginning,  I  entered  a  private  class,  and  at  onco 
my  exchequer  fell  to  zero.  Still,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  food  and 
shelter — indeed  a  nice  sitting-room  was  at  my  disposal  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  for  my  master  was  a  bachelor  and  generally  out,  and 
he  allowed  me  the  use  of  his  library,  and  gave  me  all  the  encourage- 
ment consistent  with  my  position.  I  remained  with  him  a  year  or 
two,  for  entire  confidence  subsisted  between  us,  and  I  only  left  him 
on  account  of  a  complaint  induced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting- 
room,  which  at  length  compelled  me  to  leave  London. 

The  life  of  an  assistant  at  any  time  is  not  a  sinecure,  and  to  an 
invalid  it  is  not  always  reassuring,  yet  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
engage  myself  in  that  capacity,  said  nothing  about  my  ailment,  drew 
a  part  of  my  salary  (for  my  employer  was  afflicted  with  the  malady 

inopia  pecunuB  "),  and  set  off  for  a  village  then  ten  hours'  journey 
north  of  London. 

Travellers  by  the  Oreat  Northern  Bailway  know  but  little  of  the 
country  they  pass  through,  and  therefore  will  feel  no  interest  in  any- 
thing I  may  say  about  the  journey-— through  Hatfield,  famous  for  its 
elms,  and  the  Countess  mother  who  died  for  her  son Stilton,  for  its 
cheese  and  cucumbers,  and  Peterborough,  once  famous  for  its 
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Cathedral^  which,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  is  eclipsed  by  the  railway- 
station,  where  travellers  to  the  North  drink  very  small  beer  bottled 


Still  going  onward  I  heard  of  the  Fitzwilliams  and  their  liberality 
in  not  forgetting  the  poet  Clare,  who  lived  in  a  village  hard  by,  on 
the  old  Earl's  bounty.  It  is  refreshing  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to 
kindness  and  generosity  among  the  great  and  wealthy,  for  the  truth- 
folness  of  the  dying  words  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Justice  Talford,i8 
painfully  apparent  as  we  travel  through  the  land,  that  the  J  great 
&ult  of  English  society  is  that  the  rich  have  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  poor. 

I  crossed  the  Welland,  and  soon  came  to  the  end  of  my  journey, 
and  forthwith  repaired  to  my  future  domicile, 

I  received  a  friendly  welcome ;  and  though  the  style  and  appoint- 
ments  of  the  household  were  unpretending,  I  spent  a  year  not 
unprofitably. 

Nothing  transpired  beyond  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  position  1 
had  accepted.  The  charge  of  the  workhouse  and  half  a  dozen  villages 
gave  me  air  and  exercise,  two  powerful  restoratives,  and  a  plain  but 
wholesome  diet  soon  completed  my  recovery. 

It  matters  not  here  to  describe  the  old  gentleman,  who  formerly 
had  been  to  China  in  the  capacity  of  doctor  to  a  ship,  and  afterwards 
resided  forty  years  in  his  present  dwelling — or  his  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  daughters  from  19  to  40— or  his  only  son,  who  read  novels  and 
made  love  to  the  schoolmistress — all  this  I  must  leave  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  finish  my  description  by  saying  they  were  good  and 
worthy  people,  kind  and  honest,  but  totally  innocent  of  the  usages 
and  conventionalities  of  what  is  termed  fashionable  life.  Habits  of 
personal  economy  followed  me  here,  and  though  the  necessary 
appliances  for  my  present  occupation  (boots  and  riding  gear  to  wit) 
made  a  direct  onslaught  on  my  salary,  I  was  compelled  to  remember 
that  I  had  two  sisters  uneducated  and  unprovided  for.  I  bought  too 
some  second-hand  books  in  Italian  and  German  of  an  elementary 
kind,  and  found  the  knowledge  I  obtained  from  them  very  useful 
afterwards. 

How  true  is  it  that  charity  is  not  strained,  and  yet  blesseth  both 
the  receiver  and  the  giver.  In  the  full  realization  of  this  idea,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  how,  in  1832,  I  received  the  first  five- 
pound  note  of  my  salary,  and  sent  it  to  my  sister  to  make  the 
necessary  appearance  at  a  neighbouring  boarding-school,  for  she  had 
now  grown  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  hardly  the  elements  of  an 
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education.  I  well  remember  how  I  turned  over  the  note,  took  its 
number,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  breathed  upon  it  the  kindest 
aspirations  of  a  brother  that  it  might  be  blest  to  a  sister's  benefit ; 
and  with  much  feeling  and  thankfulness  to  that  Providence  who 
enabled  me  to  help  the  helpless,  I  committed  it  to  the  post. 

A  year  passed  away  quietly  and  quickly,  till  I  bethought  myself 
that  there  was  still  the  ordeal  of  qualification  to  be  gone  through,  the 
Subicon  to  be  passed  which  divides  the  legitimate  from  the  illegiti* 
mate,  and  thereupon,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  my  worthy  employer, 
I  apprised  him  of  my  intention  to  return  to  London  for  this  purpose. 
He  was  not  pleased,  but  rather  wished  to  retain  my  services,  and 
indeed  promised  me  the  succession  to  his  practice  if  I  would  remain, 
and  yet,  when  I  left  him,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  five-pound  note. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  the  cholera  came  to  visit  us  at  W  ;  it 

then  appeared  at  Newton  near  Eugby,  where  I  went  specially  to  seo 
it,  and  I  had  not  returned  to  London  more  than  a  week,  when  it 
had  broken  out  with  great  virulence  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 
Two  medical  men  had  died  of  it,  others  were  absent  Trom  home, 
others  their  wives,  in  their  natural  anxiety,  would  not  permit  to  visit 
their  patients ;  so  that  in  fact  a  panic  had  seized  both  doctors  and 
people,  and  assistance  from  London  was  requested  forthwith. 

The  question  put  to  me  was,  "Will  you  go  ?  "  I  replied,  after  five 
minutes'  reflection,  "Yes and  two  hours  afterwards  I  was  with  my 
ubiquitous  box  on  the  way  to  Devonshire. 

I  passed  over  Salisbury  Plain,  took  a  look  at  Stonehenge  in  the  misty 
morniog,  and  thought  the  smell  of  fried  bacon  very  fragrant  as  I  passed 
through  the  Wiltshire  villages  at  early  breakfast-tiaie.  We  arrived  at 
Exeter  in  about  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  halted  to  dine ;  but  the 
rumour  had  reached  that  city  that  the  cholera  was  so  fatal  at 
Plymouth  that  all  the  passengers  stopped  short  at  Exeter,  except 
myself  and  a  sailor,  who  was  going  to  join  his  ship.  We  were  of 
course  outside  passengers,  and  both  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a  violent 
storm  that  came  on  after  we  left  Exeter. 

However  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  in  full  work 
next  morning.  Without  going  into  details,  I  may  mention  that  I 
had  a  list  of  eighty  patients  to  begin  with ;  and  to  visit  and  prescribe 
for  that  number  will  put  any  man's  physical  powers  to  a  severe  test, 
and  I  have  often  hoped,  on  my  way  to  some  new  patient,  that  he 
might  be  on  the  ground  or  first  floor,  when  perchance  I  might  be  com- 
pelled to  mount  up  to  the  garret  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the  course 
of  a  day — no  small  addition  to  the  end  of  twelve  hours'  hard  work. 
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Vour  months  thus  passed  away,  and  with  them  upwards  of  a 
thousand  human  beings.  The  ties  of  family  and  affection  were  rudely 
snapped  asunder^  and  the  best  and  wisest  stood  aghast,  not  knowing 
where  the  next  stroke  might  &11. 

^'A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind for  here,  man  felt 
the  worthlessness  of  money,  and  had  sympathy  for  his  fellow-man. 
The  rich  fell  beneath  the  stroke  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  the  de- 
steoying  angel  shook  men's  consciences  and  made  all  men  equal. 
What  rude  teachings  do  men's  consciences  require  to  wean  them 
&om  this  world's  vanity ! 

(lb  he  continued,) 


CHEISTINE. 

BETWEEN  thy  heart  and  mine,  Christine, 
Sweet,  sweet  the  love  that  once  has  been ; 
And  nothing  sad  or  dark  was  there, 
No  shadow  on  the  picture  fair, 
No  storm*c1oud  'mid  the  sunshine  seen. 
Between  thy  heart  and  mine,  Christine. 

Between  the  Then  and  Now,  Christine, 
There  frowns  a  loveless  barrier-screen ; 
One  year's  long  lonely  road  is  spread. 
With  cruel  false  words  carpeted. 
No  hand  stretched  out  to  hand  is  seen. 
Between  the  Then  and  Now,  Christine. 

Between  thy  heart  and  mine,  Christine, 
A  sea  is  wide  and  wmds  are  keen. 
And  nought  but  ghosts  of  far-off  times, 
And  nought  but  echoes  of  old  rhymes ; 
For  love  is  dead  that  once  has  been 
Between  thy  heart  and  mine,  Christine. 
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SHAVING. 

IF  high  antiquitj  and  a  career  full  of  strange  vicisaifcudes  be 
deemed  just  claims  on  the  good  offices  of  the  historiany  the 
practice  of  shaying  the  beard  is  unquestionabljr  entitled  to  its 
Gibbon.  No  such  formidable  rSle  as  this,  howeyer,  will  be  assom^ 
now.  All  that  will  be  attempted  here  will  be  to  jot  down  some  of 
the  more  striking  and  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  this  venerable 
and  ever-yarjing  custom. 

Shaying  has  always  been  a  peculiar  mark  of  ciyilization.  Not  that 
the  retention  of  the  beard  has  at  any  time  been  a  proof  of  barbarism, 
for  barbarians  rarely  have  any  beard  to  retain ;  but  it  is  because  the 
beard  is  developed  by  civilization,  and  all  civilized  nations  have  at 
one  time  or  another  adopted  the  practice  of  shaving.  Even  the 
Persians,  the  bearded  nation  par  eaeellenee  of  the  world,  shaved  the 
chin  during  the  Suffiinean  dynasty,  leaving  only  the  hair  on  the 
upper  lip.  No  race  of  savages  hitherto  discovered  has,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  found  to  possess  a  sufficiently  ample  beard  to  create 
the  necessity,  or  indeed,  to  give  the  opportunity  of  shaving ;  whilst 
among  all  nations  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  the  Chinese  perhaps 
alone  excepted,  shaving  will  be  found  at  some  period  of  their  history 
to  have  existed  as  a  national  custom.  Still,  there  is  probably  no 
people,  however  low  in  the  human  scale,  without  some  vestige  of 
this  natural  ornament.  Many,  however,  possess  only  a  few  stunted 
and  straggling  hairs,  which  no  cultivation  can  ever  bring  to  the 
semblance  of  a  beard  proper.  In  many  cases  they  dispense  with 
this  miserable  apology  altogether.  Chinese  beards  are  generally 
so  poor  and  thin  that  their  owners  pluck  out  by  the  roots,  at  their 
first  appearance,  the  hairs  nature  so  charily  bestows  upon  them. 
The  North  American  Indiana  too,  or  what  remain  of  them,  denude 
their  chins  in  this  way. 

But  if  the  Chinese  are  debarred  by  nature  from  participating  in 
the  civilized  luxury  of  shaving  their  chins,  they  conscientiously 
endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  shaving  their  heads.  Barbers 
carrying  a  stool,  basin,  towels,  and  hot  water,  perambulate  the  streets, 
ringing  a  bell  to  attract  customers.  On  being  hailed,  they  hasten  to 
their  customer,  set  him  on  the  stool  in  a  convenient  spot  in  the 
street,  shave  his  head,  smooth  his  eyebrows,  clean  his  ears,  and 
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brush  his  ahoolderfli  and  all  this  for  the  moderate  charge  of  a  Buia 
little  exceeding  one  halfpenny.  The  operation  at  an  end,  they 
gather  up  their  implements  and  ring  the  bell  again. 

Among  the  motiyes  that  originally,  impelled  men  to  Bhave  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  which  induces  the  custom  amongst  prize- 
fighters of  to-day, — ^to  deprive  an  enemy  of  the  undeniable  advantage 
that  the  grip  of  a  good  beard  would  afford  him  in  a  personal 
encoonter.  Whether  the  fact  that  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  paintings  are  represented  without  beards  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  purpose,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  object  that  gave  rise  to  the  practice  among  the  Q-reeks  under 
the  warlike  Alexander  (about  b.o.  860).  The  Greeks  maintained 
the  custom  till  the  accession  of  Justinian,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance, 
and  was  not  revived  until  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  The  Bomans  began  to 
shave  soon  after  the  G-reeks,  and  derived  the  fashion,  not  directly 
from  the  Greeks,  but  from  Sicily,  from  whence  Publius  Licinius  is 
said  by  Pliny  and  Yarro  to  have  imported  barbers  ▲.i7.o.  454.  The 
honour  of  introducing  the  innovation  has  also  been  daimed  on 
behalf  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  Both  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Eomans  the  fashion  was  not  followed  by  the  philosophers  and 
priests,  until  a  considerable  period  after  its  adoption  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  Bomans  regarded  the  first  day  of  shaving  ^ 
aa  the  formal  entrance  into  the  state  of  manhood,  and  kept  it  with 
ceremonious  rejoicings  and  festivities.  The  event  seems  to  have 
partaken  very  much  of  the  social  aspect  of  a  modern  christening. 
Parents  besought  the  performance  of  the  operation  by  a  superior, 
who  was  thenceforward  considered  as  a  sort  of  godfather  to  the 
lucky  youth  whose  chin  he  had  condescended  to  scrape.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  high  festival ;  the  young  man  received  visits  and 
presents  of  congratulation ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
peiformed  amidst  a  circle  of  sympathizing  friends,  the  shaven  hairs 
were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  immortal  gods.  It  appears  from 
their  coins,  that  the  Boman  emperors  shaved  till  the  accession  of 
Hadrian,  who  wore  a  beard,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  conceal  the  scars  on 
his  fi&ce.  His  next  two  successors,  considering  themselves  philoso- 
phers, wore  their  beards  in  that  character ;  but  the  custom  did  not 
oatlive  them. 

The  ancient  Gbrman  nations  likewise  attached  great  importance 
to  the  first  time  of  shaving ;  and  among  them  a  young  man  was  not 
permitted  to  shave  before  he  had  killed  at  least  one  enemy  in  open 
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battle.  The  Ooths  and  iFranks  Bbaved  the  chin,  but  retained  the 
moustache,  which  they  sometimes  allowed  to  grow  to  an  inordinate 
length.  Caesar  states  (De  Bella  QM.^  lib.  5,  cap.  14),  that  the 
ancient  Britons  also  shayed  all  but  the  upper  lip.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  not  shave  for  a  considerable  period  of  their  settlement 
in  Britain,  although  they  afterwards  dutifully  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  the  Christian  priests,  who  were  carefully  and  closely 
shaven.  But  like  the  Britons  whom  they  had  subdued,  they  would 
not  sacrifice  their  moustaches.  The  next  tide  of  invaders  shaved 
the  whole  face,  upper  lip  included ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
landed  in  EngUmd,  the  spies  pent  by  Harold  to  discover  the  slzength 
and  position  of  his  forces,  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
hostile  army  contained  more  priests  than  their  own  did  soldiers. 
They  were  soon,  however,  made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
ecclesiastical-looking  invaders,  and  learnt  to  their  cost  that  con- 
formity to  the  priestly  habit  of  shaving  the  entire  face  did  not  also 
entail  the  practice  of  the  priestly  virtues  of  gentleness  and  charity. 
So  firmly  indeed  were  the  Normans  addicted  to  shaving  that,  when 
they  got  the  upper  hand  in  England,  they  compelled  the  English  to 
shave  ofif  their  moustaches.  The  majority  of  course  submitted ;  but 
net  a  few  preferred  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  rather  than  part  with 
their  beloved  whiskers.  Except  among  the  higher  classes,  beards 
«  did  not  make  their  appearance  again  in  England  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  Elizabeth,  when  different  characters  and  professions  af- 
fected peculiar  forms  of  beard.  The  courtier  with  his  pointed  Vandyke 
tuft,  the  justice  with  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,"  the 
soldier  bearded  like  the  pard,'*  are  familiar  examples  of  the 
various  fashions  prevalent  amongst  the  several  grades  and  callings 
of  the  society  of  that  age.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  in  modem 
nations,  the  beard  has  generally  been  an  appendage  of  the  military 
profession.  This  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  previously 
expressed,  that  shaving  was  originally  due  to  the  exigences  of  warfare, 
for  with  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  almost  all  personal  contact 
between  the  men  themselves  of  belligerent  armies  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  likewise  the  necessity  for  shaving.  Erom  the  defection 
in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  the  glory  of  the  beard 
began  to  wane  again,  and  shaving  came  in  with  the  Stuarts.  Among 
the  upper  classes  under  the  Stuart  dynasty,  the  chin  was  shaven, 
although  the  moustache  was  frequently  retained.  Many  of  the 
Puritans,  however,  allowed  their  beards  to  grow  at  the  Beatoration, 
as  a  mute  but  withal  eloquent  protest  against  the  state  of  affairs. 
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Batler,  in  his  imperishable  satire,  makes  Sir  Hudibras,  whose  beard 
was 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sadden  view  it  would  beguile," 

wear  his  w  ith  this  object, 

'*  This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns, 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government, 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  State's  were  made." 

It  was  worn  in  something  of  the  same  spirit,  too,  that  induced 
the  Irishman  to  trail  his  coat-tail  on  the  ground,  iu  order  that  he 
might  be  insulted  by  having  it  trodden  upon. 

Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution, 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution. 
V  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  State, 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
Still  ready  to  he  puUed  and  toni,** 

But  when  the  abominations  of  monarchy  should  be  hurled  into 
the  pit  Tophet,  when  the  "  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun "  should 
again  assert  its  sacred  sway,  to  be  succeeded  "  by  a  thorough  godly 
reformation,"  then, 

**  When  the  State  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 
And  fall  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  State." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  meanwhile, 

'*  'Twas  to  hold  fast 
As  long  as  Monarchy  should  last." 

From  the  Bestoration,  the  habit  of  wearing  the  beard  gradually 
and  steadily  declined,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  shaving  became  the  national  custom.  This,  like  all  our 
fashions,  was  imitated  from  Prance,  where  the  last  king  who  wore 
a  beard  was  HedVy  lY.  His  successor  was  a  minor,  and  therefore 
beardless.  The  versatile  courtiers,  however,  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  soon  appeared  with  chins  as  smooth  as  their  royal 
roaster's.  The  next  occupant  of  the  throne,  Louis  Quatorze,  being 
alio  a  minor,  shaving  became  the  established  fashion  of  the  French 
court,  from  whence  it  spread  into  England.  Here,  after  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  invincible  "  Mrs.  Ghrundy  "  for  something  like  a 
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century  and  a  half,  it  was  at  last  swept  away  by  the  martial  instincts 
aroused  by  the  Volunteer  movement. 

Shaving  may  have  advantages  in  point  of  convenience,  but  a  good 
beard  has  always  been  an  object  of  admiration.  A  goodly  posy  of 
anecdotes  might  be  collected  without  much  difficulty,  illustrative  of 
the  value  set  upon  the  naturall  ensigne  of  manhood  appearing  about 
the  mouth,"  as  an  old  writer  quaintly  terms  it.  In  the  **  Penny 
Magazine "  for  1834  there  is  a  curious  anecdote  bearing  on  this 
sentiment.  The  Portuguese  commander,  John  de  Castro,  having 
captured  the  castle  of  Diu,  in  India,  and  finding  himself  nearly  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  applied  to  the  people  of  Goa  for  a  loan  of  a 
thousand  pistoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet,  sending  as  security 
ooe  of  his  whiskers,  with  the  explanation  that  "  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my  valour, 
which  I  deposit  in  your  hands  as  security  for  the  money."  The  good 
people  of  Goa  appreciated  the  magnanimity  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  a 
fit  of  romantic  generosity  sent  back,  not  only  the  money,  but  also 
the  whisker.  It  is  not  related  what  the  noble  De  Castro  did  with 
the  precious  whisker  when  he  got  it  back  again  ;  but  unless  he  wore 
it  in  something  after  the  same  fashion  as  ladies  now  wear  their 
chignons,  it  would  not  appear  to  have  beei^of  much  service  to  him. 
At  any  rate,  his  appearance  whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
money  must  have  been  sufficiently  ludicrous.  But  the  possessor  of 
an  imposing  beard  did  not  always  meet  with  the  same  generous 
sympathy  from  his  less  richly-endowed  fellows.  Guillaume  Duprat, 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  founder  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  in  Paris, 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  His  beard  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  ever  seen ;  and  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  charitably 
apprehensive  lest  so  great  a  personal  attraction  should  lead  to  an 
unecclesiastical  spirit  of  pride  in  the  bosom  of  its  owner,  came  to 
the  Christian  resolution  of  shaving  him.  Accordingly,  Guillaumo 
coming  into  the  choir  one  day,  as  was  his  wont,  to  assist  at  the 
service,  was  struck  with  horror  and  consternation  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  dean,  at  the  head  of  the  clergy,  advancing  towards  him  with 
scissors,  razors,  strop,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  shaving.  He  fled 
ineontinen^y,  and  securely  barricaded  himself  within  his  fortified 
caatle  of  Beauregard.  But  the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
The  good  bishop  fell  ill  f^d  died,  like  another  Narcissus— the  victim 
of  his  own  beauty. 

Veter  the  Gbeat  endeavoured,  with  other  European  refinements,  to 
introduce  shaving  amongst  his  hirsute  subjects;  but,  beloved  and 
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adored  as  he  was  by  them,  the  attempt  threatened  serioualy  to  impair 
hia  popularity.  It  was  met  with  a  passive  and  obstinate  resistanee,  that 
auooessfully  foiled  all  the  might  of  the  great  autocrat.  So  dogged, 
indeed,  was  the  attachment  between  the  Buss  and  his  beard,  that 
tboae  who  were  actually  compelled  b^  force  to  shave  are  reported  to 
have  concealed  and  preserved  their  whiskers  in  cabinets  and  cup- 
boards. A  beard-tax  did  not  prove  any  more  efllBctual ;  and  the 
Monjik,  to  this  day,  triumphantly  keeps  his  beard,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  terrors  of  irresponsible  and  despotic  autocracy. 

An  account  of  the  various  regulations  promulgated,  from  time  to 
time,  with  respect  to  shaving  in  the  British  army  and  navy,  would 
form  a  volume  in  itself ;  but  we  may  notice  one  of  these  edicts,  issued 
aome  four  or  five  years  ago,  which  directed,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
eveiy  soldier  to  shave  a  space  of  two  square  inches  from  between  his 
moustache  and  whiskers.  The  reason  offered  by  the  authorities,  in 
justification  of  this  extraordinary  ukase,  was  their  desire  of  insuring 
oniformity  of  appearance  amongst  their  men.  They  apparently, 
however,  forgot  that  shaving  two  square  inches  from  the  face  of 
Private  Jones,  who  might  be  lantern-jawed  and  hollow-eyed,  would 
produce  an  effect  anything  but  uniform  with  that  obtained  by  shaving 
a  similar  space  from  the  visage  of  Private  Brown,  who  might  be 
apple-cheeked  and  rubicund.  The  storm  of  ridicule  excited  by  this 
proceeding  was  only  equalled  when  a  "  well-known  City  firm*'  spread 
dismay  amongst  its  emphyis  by  a  somewhat  similar  attempt  at 
coercion,  and  brought  down  the  thunders  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
on  its  offending  head. 

The  beard,  then,  being  thus  cherished  as  a  personal  ornament,  it 
it  is  but  natural  to  'find  shaving  regarded  as  an  act  of  self-mortifi- 
cation, or  used  as  a  method  of  exhibiting  grief  or  mourning.  Hence 
we  find  the  Oreeks,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  manifested 
their  sorrow  by  shaving.  A  similar  idea  is  contained  in  the  Spanish 
proverb :  "  Since  we  have  lost  our  beards,  we  have  lost  our  souls." 
Job,  too, "  shaved  his  head  and  rent  his  mantle  "  when  the  messengers 
came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  misfortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  habituated  to  shaving  would  view 
neglect  in  this  particular  as  an  act  of  personal  disgrace,  and  if 
voluntary,  a  symbol  of  grief  or  self-abnegation ;  if  involuntary,  as 
evidence  of  poverty,  distress,  or  degradation.  Thus  Augustus  let 
hia  beard  grow  in  token  of  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  undo  a^d 
foster-father,  Caasar;  and  when  his  term  of  mourning  expired,  he 
shaved  with  much  public  ceremony  and  display.   The  Normans  had 
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a  great  antipathy  to  the  beard,  aa  an  emblem  of  misery  and 
misfortune,  and  not  only  shaved  tbemselvesy  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
imposed  the  custom  on  the  subjugated  Saxons.  The  Franks  in  Ghiul 
likewise  compelled  all  bondsmen  to  shave ;  not,  however,  from  the 
same  reason  as  the  Normans,  for  the  Eranks  were  a  bearded  race,  but 
as  a  sign  of  servitude.  The  modern  Turks  shave  all  the  slaves  in 
their  seraglios,  and  set  a  high  value  on  their  own  beards.  To  pluck 
a  Turk  by  the  beard  is  to  offer  him  the  one  unpardonable  affront ;  to 
shave  him  is  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignominy  and 
despair.  This  Oriental  horror  of  shaving  finds  expression  in  their 
popular  tales;  and  the  constantly-recurring  incident  in  our  own 
English  romances  of  the  wicked  giant  cutting  off  his  victims'  beards 
has  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  their  Eastern  origin.  The  Egyptian 
priests  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  in  time  of  mourning,  but  at  all 
other  times  scrupulously  shaved  every  portion  of  their  body  from 
head  to  foot.  Their  zeal  was  no  doubt  quite  admirable,  but  to 
modern  ears  is  suggestive  of  the  amateur  aclor  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  ^who  having  undertaken  to  play  the  part  of  Othello, 
enthusiastically  blacked  himself  all  over. 

This  custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  would  certainly  seem  to  rank 
among  the  curiosities  of  shaving.  But  foremost  in  this  category 
must  be  placed  the  methods  of  shaving  in  vogue  in  some  of  the 
south-western  provinces  of  Africa.  One  very  favourite  design  is 
to  shave  the  head  with  the  exception  of  one  small  tufb,  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  crown,  and  which,  being  woolly  and  stiff, 
exactly  resembles  a  black  woolly  tassel.  Another  is,  to  leave  only  a 
long  narrow  fringe  of  hair,  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  thus  representing  the  mane  of  a  wild  animal.  Then 
sometimes  one  half  the  head  is  shaven,  the  other  half  being  left  in 
its  natural  state.  Some  make  a  horizontal,  others  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  head.  The  Mohammedan  custom  of  shaving  the  head, 
leaving  one  tuft  by  which  the  Prophet  may  lift  his  disciple  to  heaven, 
is  well  known. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  practice  of  shaving  at  all  is 
unnatural.  Besides  the  dignity  the  hair  imparts  to  the  face,  and  the 
protection  it  affords  against  cold,  the  beard  also  plays  the  part  of  an 
efficient  respirator.  With  a  good  beard  and  moustache,  a  man  may 
fairly  disdain  to  plug  up  his  nostrils  with  cotton  w^ool.  Professor 
Tyndal's  dictum  notwithstanding.  Among  the  Sheffield  grinders, 
the  high  mortality  which  is  so  terrible  a  characteristic  of  their  trade 
is  much  lower  amongst  those  who  do  not  shave.    The  lungs  of  a 
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Sheffield  grinder  after  death  are  as  black  as  though  they  had  been 
saturated  with  ink,  and  when  cut  through  present  a  consistency  and 
texture  similar  to  those  of  India-rubber.  This  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  innumerable  and  minute  particles  of  steel,  of  which  the 
greater  part  at  least  might  have  been  excluded  had  not  shaving  left 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  unprotected.  Many  of  the  ingenious 
appliances  that  have  been  invented  to  protect  the  grinder  are 
nothing  more  than  substitutes  for  a  beard.  Crape  masks,  magnetic 
wire  screens  to  cover  the  mouth,  &c.,  are  all  merely  attempts  to 
imitate  nature's  own  respirator.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  razor- 
grinding  is  the  most  deadly  branch  of  this  sad  employment. 

Any  very  urgent  apology  for  the  beard,  however,  is  scarcely 
required  nowadays.  Since  the  extension  of  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, shaving,  as  a  national  custom,  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude.  In  this  instance)  at  least,  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  has  been 
fairly  set  at  defiance.  A  man  may  wear  his  moustache  now  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to  pass  for  a  military  officer  or  of 
being  a  Montague  Tigg.  The  clergy  have  naturally  clung  longest  to 
the  orthodox  fashion ;  but  a  spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad  in  the  Church 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  High  Church  divine  with  a  beard 
extending  to  his  waist  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  Clergymen  and 
lawyers  have  perhaps  some  excuse  for  shaving,  since  men  whose 
profession  is  oratory  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  adjuvant  to 
their  aid ;  and  a  full  beard,  although  unquestionably  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance,  does  somewhat  detract  from  the 
vivacity  of  facial  expression.  Shaving,  however,  as  a  general  custom 
ia  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming — if  indeed  it  is  not  already — a  matter 
of  history.  Indeed,  the  tide  of  fashion  seems  now  to  have  set 
strongly  the  other  way,  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  The  New  Zealander  (the  shade 
of  Macaulay  forgive  us !)  may  well  be  pardoned  if,  when  he  comes  to 
peruse  a  worm-eaten  copy  of  the  "  Times,"  and  reads  the  long  list  of 
infallible  nostrums  and  celebrated  ''formulaB,"  he  forms  the  con- 
duaion  that  the  one  absorbing  ambition  (of  the  male  portion,  at 
least)  of  nineteenth-century  society  was  to  be  blessed  with  "luxuriant 
whiskers  "  and  a  generally  magnificently  truculent  appearance.  Could 
the  ghost  of  Seume,  the  German  writer,  revisit  this  earth,  he  would 
look  with  curious  feelings  on  a  certain  passage  in  his  <iiaxy,  wherein 
he  wrote :  To-day  I  threw  the  powder  apparatus  out  of  window. 
When  will  come  the  blessed  day  when  I  shall  send  the  shaving 
apparatus  after  it  ?  " 
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THE  quiet  Bummer  twilight  laj 
Across  the  Poet's  room, 
He  sat,  into  the  fading  day, 

A-dying  in  the  gloom. 
The  shadows  grow  and  hide  the  land^ 

The  eve  is  well  nigh  night, 
And  fast  and  faster  moves  his  hand 

Over  the  pages  white. 
Then  slow,  the  trembling  pencil  creeps, 

Then  thick,  night's  shadows  throng, 
The  weak  hand  drops ;  the  poet  sleeps ; 
Unfinished  lies  the  Song. 


And  o'er  him,  sleeping  in  the  moald, 

The  grass  waves  rank  and  long, 
His  wasted  withered  fingers  hold 

His  loved  unfinished  Song. 
But,  on  a  night,  a  grey  sweet  bird 

Took  up  the  notes  again, 
And  all  the  quiet  churchyard  heard 

The  ending  of  the  strain ; 
And,  one  far  night,  in  Paradise, 

With  clear  full  voice  and  strong, 
The  poet  with  ghid  tearless  eyes 

Himself  shAll  end  the  Song. 
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SOME  MODBEN  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS. 
WILLIAM  BLACK. 

FB  some  jem  Mr.  Black  has  been  fiteadiljr  rising  in  the  value 
of  his  work,  as  in  popular  estimation.  Unfortunately,  the 
rererse  of  this  is  frequently  the  case.  When  an  author  has  gained 
a  bir  audienoej  and  finds  his  work  prove  remunerative^  he  is  apt  to 
let  his  ideal  as  an  artist  fade  before  his  dream  of  money-makibg,  taid 
80  he  repeats  himself,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  his  saleable  produc- 
tions, or,  relying  confidently  on  past  favour,  writes  merely  to  please 
his  public,  and  instead  of  letting  himself  be  carried  to  a  higher  level 
by  experience  and  ripeness,  fails  lamentably  of  the  sterling  qualities 
of  his  earlier  work. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Black  obtained  favourable  notice  of  his  novels 
in  the  chief  reviews.  His  light  pleasant  style  was  always  highly 
spoken  of,  and  wishes  were  expressed  that  he  would  take  himself 
out  of  the  rather  narrow  cirde^  consisting  mainly  of  artist-life,  to 
vhich  he  had  confined  himself.  After  noticing  some  of  these 
''opinions  of  the  press,''  we  read  "Kilmeny,"  and  at  once  recognized 
tbat  the  praise  was  not  nndeserved.  There  was  the  artist-life 
pictured  to  overflowing  in  '^Kilmeny,"  but  there  was  Kilmeny 
bmelf,  not  an  artist,  but  perfectly  charming  as  a  girl.  Hester 
Bumhani  was  her  earthly  name,  as  Kilmeny  "  the  name  she  bore 
in  the  fairy  land  of  her  lover's  imagination.  Mr.  Black's  forie  is 
colour ;  be  is  evidently  acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  guild 
of  srt,  and  he  has  learnt  somehow  to  paint  most  exquisitely  in 
words  as  smooth  as  oil-colours.  He  uses  bright  light  hues^  and  he 
Boflens  them  by  such  tender  feeling,  and  brightens  them  by  so  deli- 
cate a  touch,  that  his  girl-portraits  are  most  enchanting. 

We  had  placed  "  Kilmeny  "  on  our  list  of  favourites  long  before 
the  appearance  of  A  Daughter  of  fieth."  We  scarcely  know  which 
to  admire  the  more  of  the  two.  As  we  write,  th6  latter  is  iti  its 
eleventh  edition,  so  the  popular  palm  is  clearly  its  due.  When  we 
bad  read  Kilmeny,"  we  doubted  if  any  one  had  the  secret  of  the 
transparent  and  tender  colouring  that  was  used  \  however,  we  met 
with  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Three  Brothers,"  and  found  that  the  daughter 
of  the  Madrona,  the  young  sweetheart  of  the  youngest  brother, 
was  pictured  in  a  mystical  colouring  of  something  the  same  kind. 
Kilmeny  is  a  rare,  magical  flower,  but  she  blooms  in  secret,  and 
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we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  but  a  slight  breath  of  her  fra- 
grance. But  Coquette,  the  bewitching  "  Daughter  of  Heth,"  is  the 
chief  character  of  her  story,  and  so,  by  making  her  acquaintance 
more  completely,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  perfectly  how  utterly 
charming  she  is.  We  forget : — She  has,  alas !  one  blemish.  It  is  a 
flaw  which  Mr.  Black  will  some  day  probably  repair,  but  it  appears,  so 
far,  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  that  there  is  something  ano- 
malous and  chameleon-like  about  her  hair.  In  one  place  (vol.  i.  p.  16) 
we  are  told  that  her  hair  was  in  obvious  disorder, — some  ragged 
ends  of  silky  brown  being  scattered  over  her  forehead,  and  sur- 
mounted,  in  Sir  Peter  Lely  fashion,  by  a  piece  of  yellow  silk  ribbon.'* 
At  page  61  of  the  same  volume,  the  golden  band  is  intact,  but 
by  some  mishap,  the  colour  of  the  hair  has  changed,  for  we  find  it 
remarked :  "If  this  young  lady  in  the  white  muslin  dress,  with  the 
yellow  ribbons  in  her  black  hair,  was  not  actually  French,  she  was 
English,  which  was  ozdy  a  shade  more  deplorable." 

We  can  afford  to  be  playfully  critical  of  the  first  volume.  Most 
readers  would  probably  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  a  piece  of  light 
and  charming  writing.  Some  would  perhaps  complain,  on  getting  to 
the  end  of  it,  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  pretty  and  lively,  with  its  sparkles 
of  subdued  satire,  its  exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  its 
poetry  in  the  homely  Manse  and  the  broad  moor-side.  Some  might 
say  that  such  idyllic,  holiday  sort  of  existence,  where  work  is  so 
gently  hinted  at  as  scarcely  to  seem  in  earnest,  and  where  the  stern 
religions  characters  (of  which  there  are  several)  are  represented 
under  such  an  aspect  of  charitable  raillery,  that  we  do  not  dread 
them,  looks  too  much  like  play  to  be  a  picture  of  real  lifip.  It  is 
only  when  we  arrive  at  the  third  volume  that  we  discover  how 
insidious  has  been  the  first,  with  its  simple  descriptions  and  homely 
romance.  It  has  made  us  love  Coquette.  A  character  like  hers, 
so  delicately  evanescent  at  first  sight,  so  spiritually  true  when  once 
we  know  her,  needed  these  plentiful  chapters  of  pleasant  uneventful 
narrative,  in  order  to  be  brought  before  us  in  all  its  sweetness.  In 
the  first  volume  the  unconscious  beauty  of  her  nature  unconsciously 
steals  into  our  souls ;  in  the  last  she  is  a  friend  of  ours,  who  is  in 
suffering,  and  we  are  agonized  at  being  powerless  to  relieve  her.  If 
those  who  are  traversing  the  concluding  pages  of  the  book  are  not 
strangely  affected  by  its  piteous  pathos,  their  sensibilities  are  tipped 
with  cold  steel.  Por  ourselves  we  could  not,  for  all  our  efforts, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  callous  thickness  of  epidermis  w  ith  which  we 
face  the  "  gushing  "  novel,  refrain  from  most  ugly  sobs  as  we  read. 
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There  iras  no  "  gushing  in  the  book,  but  the  air  held  more  wailings 
than  were  invoked  for  Lesbia's  sparrow,  as  its  pages  drew  to  a  close. 
It  was  indeed  a  pet  bird  that  was  dead,  but  a  bird  with  a  human 
sonl.  Poor  little  flutterer  in  a  strange  land,  bright  bird  of  the  South 
in  the  cold  North,  how  the  blithesome  voice  that  made  so  many  a 
sweet,  bappj  note  at  first,  grew  sad  and  silent  through  the  dragging 
days.  How  the  bright  hues  of  the  plumage  faded,  and  the  delicate 
form  was  weighed  down  with  the  dark  and  hideous  shadows  that 
had  come  upon  it.  Poor  "  Daughter  of  Heth,"  how  bravely  she 
bore  herself,  a  pale  bride  ;  how  she  struggled  meekly  towards  duty 
after  the  cruel  shocks  that  had  come  upon  her ;  how  unselfish  she 
was,  with  all  her  religion,  in  her  self-denying  ways,  hidden,  that  none 
should  see  it,  in  the  mystic  charm  of  her  manner.  Poor  Coquette. 
She  is  the  most  poetic  addition  to  the  heroines  of  romance  that  has 
been  made  this  many  a  day ! 

Subtle  breaths  of  nature  blow  through  the  interstices  of  the  story, 
sunny  and  gentle,  or  weird  and  wild.  The  uncontaminated  freshness 
of  the  country  above  Glasgow  is  brought  to  us,  the  mountains  and 
the  lochs  glowing  with  the  fine  appreciation  of  the  artist.  We  have 
the  sea,  blue  under  faint  gold  mist,  or  darkly  green  under  vague 
cloudy  skies ;  and  by  all  ways,  dark  or  fair,  we  see  the  bright  figure 
of  Coquette  pass.  The  daughter  of  a  Scot  and  a  French  lady,  she 
has  been  brought  up  in  Prance ;  but  becoming  an  orphan,  is  taken 
to  live  with  her  uncle,  the  minister  at  Airlie.  Her  light,  butterfly 
ways  form  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  extreme  melancholy  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  in  which  she  finds  herself  immersed.  But  heart 
after  heart,  among  this  people  of  cold  exterior,  she  wins  over.  At 
first  the  old  servant  "  Leeribess  "  quotes  powerful  Scripture  against 
her,  and  thinks  of  Babylon  and  the  "  strange  woman ; "  but  at  last 
no  name  is  too  good  and  sweet  for  her.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
minister,  a  fine  specimen  of  earliest  manhood,  nicknamed  ''the 
Whaup,"  falls  in  love  with  her.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  plot  by 
giving  it  in  skeleton ;  we  must,  however,  just  touch  upon  a  portion 
of  it,  which  strikes  us  as  composing  an  original  and  novel  "  situa- 
tion." One  of  the  neighbours  of  the  people  of  the  manse  is  Lord 
Earlshope;  he  is  a  young  man  smitten  with  Chateaubriand's 
"  Maladie  de  B^ne ; "  he  eternally  dissects  all  the  details  of  life, 
sees  hollowness  everywhere,  and  has  no  faith  or  pleasure  in  any- 
thing.  He  meets  Coquette,  and  tries  to  please  her,  half  from  pity 
for  her  forlorn  position  in  a  strange  land,  half  from  interest  in  her. 
His  kindly  ways  certainly  succeed  in  pleasing  the  eosily-pleased  and 
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light-hearted  girl,  who  has  all  the  French  aptitude  for  aimple  gaiety. 
But  as  the  days  pass,  he  finds  himself  falling  in  love  with  this  bright 
little  lady,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  dissections  of  his  heart  and  all  his 
unbelief  in  anything  so  real,  he  cannot  stop  himself.  The  scene  we 
have  spoken  of  as  noyel,  is  when  he,  never  dreaming  that  Coquette 
can  care  for  him,  puts  before  her  as  a  curious  circumstance  just 
worthy  of  study  and  of  laughter,  the  fact  that  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  This  is  done  in  the  most  idle  and  careless  manner ;  he 
puts  before  her  the  case  in  the  fullest  expectation  that  she  will 
laugh  at  him,  and  it  will  pass  over  and  all  be  as  before.  He  has  had 
a-  strange  history,  and  not  dreaming  of  matrimony  for  himself,  it 
never  occurs  to  him  that  she  will  do  anything  but  treat  the  matter 
in  a  playful,  ofT-hand  fashion,  as  he  does.  He  ne?er  asks  if  she 
loves  him,  or  will  marry  him,  but  merely  adduces  the  singular 
psychological  fact  that  he  has  become  smitten.  The  poor  maiden, 
who  really  loves  him,  is  put  in  a  position  most  difficult  to  bear. 
Her  endeavours  to  treat  the  matter  in  his  "  chaffing  "  vein  are  moat 
pathetic. '  We  ought  not  to  trench  further  upon  the  plot,  which  is  a 
very  sombre  one  beneath  all  its  gaiety. 

Those  who  read  the  book  will  detect  a  certain  plan  in  "the 
Whaup's  "  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  his  wife's  drooping  unhappi- 
ness  that  lay  under  all  her  sweet  solicitude  for  him.  As  the  story 
runs,  there  could  have  been  no  mystery  whatever  in  it  for  him. 
When  a  man  marries  a  woman,  knowing  fully  that  all  her  love  bad 
gone  out  to  another,  and  that  that  other  is  but  lately  dead,  he  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  when  he  sees  her  pining 
always  and  out  of  spirits.  He  might  hope  in  time  to  win  her,  but 
he  could  not  surely  ignore  the  fact  that  her  love  for  a  dead  man 
must  move  her.  It  is  a  pity  so  serious  a  lapse  should  occur  in  a 
book  so  exquisite  in  all  respects  as  ''A  Daughter  of  Heth."  The 
story  is  not  affected  by  the  point  we  have  named,  and  the  flaw 
might  easily  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Black,  with  his  eleven  editions  in  a  few  months,  and  all  of 
them  deserved  so  amply,  must  take  rank  henceforth  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  novelists.  He  is  a  true  artist ;  there  is  no  effort 
traceable  in  his  writing ;  he  never  tries  to  force  us  to  see  anything. 
His  characters  act  their  proper  parts  in  their  proper  places,  and  it 
is  the  result  of  the  whole  which  steals  upon  us  with  so  potent  an 
influence.  It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  that  the  good  folk  of  the 
circulating  libraries  have  had  the  discernment  to  appreciate  so  fully 
fiction  that  is  so  rare  and  fine  as  this. 
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IneidenU  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  JRev,  Alexander  1?.  C 
DaUae,  A.M.    By  fiis  Widow.    Jas.  Nisbet  &  Co.  1872. 

XTT£  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  memoirs,  simply  taken  as  Such. 


▼  ▼  The  adage  "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  may  be,  and  often 
is,  carried  to  an  excess  in  the  biographies  of  those  who  are  no  inore 
coming  in  and  going  out  amongst  us.  This  partiality  of  friendship 
may  show  good  feeling  in  the  writer,  but  at  the  same  time  is  apt  to 
take  away  greatly  from  the  interest  of  the  book,  and  not  a  little 
damage  its  influence  for  good  upon  the  reader. 

What,  after  all,  should  be  the  use  of  biographies  P  Not,  surely, 
to  set  before  us  an  example  of  perfection ;  but  to  give  us  real  help, 
by  showing  us  how  men  have  actually  lived  in  a  struggling,  working 
world,  fighting  with  their  own  fkults  and  Weaknesses— having  a  dark 
as  well  aa  a  bright  side  to  the  picture  of  their  lires,  teaching  us  how, 
as  Longfellow  thily  writes — 


**  We  can  make  oar  Uvea  lablime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  ua 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 


The  first  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  an  auto- 
biography, which  to  the  general  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  form  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  volume.  It  opens  with  words 
well  agreeing  with  what  we  have  written  above.  Mr.  Dallas  says : — 
''It  would  greatly  distress  me  in  the  last  hours  of  my  life  to  think 
that  the  remarkable  drcumstanoea  of  my  long  career  should  ever  be 
given  to  the  public  by  the  partial  pens  of  my  many  loving  friends." 

Mr.  Dallas  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  March,  1791,  at  Colchester ; 
his  parents  being  Bobert  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Dallas,  a 
ph/skaao  in  Jamaica,  and  one  of  an  honoured  Scotch  ancestry,  and 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  John  Harding,  Esq.,  of  Elwes,  in  Essex. 


Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 
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Bom  of  a  father  who  combined  great  power  of  mind  with  high 
literarj  attainments,  we  may  well  suppose  the  hoj  was  earlj  brought 
into  training  en  rapport  with  his  father's  tastes ;  and  this  training 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  ^ 

In  this  part  of  the  narrative  are  introduced  some  lines  which,  with 
the  accompanying  remarks  of  Mr.  Dallas  himself,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting : — 

My  father  was  a  man  of  warm  temper  and  strong  decision ;  and 
there  is  wrought  up  with  my  earliest  recollections  the  remembrance 
of  four  lines,  which  he  not  only  made  us  commit  to  memory,  but 
obliged  us  to  repeat  upon  every  occasion  when  we  showed  disinclina- 
tion to  do  what  we  were  told.    The  lines  were  these : 

'  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.    Folly  aud  sloth 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  trouble, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear.' 

There  was  another  special  point  on  which  my  father  laid  great  stress 
with  us  all.  He  was  an  accomplished  man  himself,  and  had  a  high 
sense  of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  manners.  He  constantly  met  our 
childish  disinclination  to  comply  with  necessary  requirements  that 
were  disagreeable,  by  repeating  to  us,  again  and  again, '  What  yoa 
do,  do  gracefully.*  He  would  urge,  'When  you  must  do  a  disagree- 
able thing,  don't  lose  the  benefit  of  your  concession  by  showing  your 
dislike:  what  you  do,  do  gracefully.*  This  became  a  household 
word.'* 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  both  these  precepts — ^the 
one  urging  to  active  energy  in  overcoming  difficulties,  the  other 
to  the  practice  of  a  ready  politeness  and  obedience — were  written 
up  in  golden  letters  on  the  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  nursery 
throughout  the  land ;  they  would  go  far  to  the  making  both  men 
and  gentlemen  of  our  boys,  and,  if  taught  as  precepts  to  our  girls, 
would  not  fail  to  make  them,  as  daughters  most  charming,  and  aa 
wives  most  precious. 

Mr.  Dallas*s  school  life  was  short,  indeed ;  and,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, as  unprofitable  as  short :  The  two  or  three  years  which  I 
passed  in  school,  I  consider  to  hare  been  entirely  wasted."  With 
this  school  life,  and  the  recall  home,  ends  the  first  period  of  the 
autobiography. 

The  second  period  opens  with  an  amusing  account  of  his  first  real 
start  in  life,  and  will  be  read,  we  fear,  by  yonng  aspirants  for  posts 
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under  G^overnment  in  the  present  day,  with  no  slight  feeling  of  envy; 
for  there  were  not  then  the  competitive  examinations  which  are  now 
80  almost  superabundant.  A  friend  of  the  family  drops  in  to  make 
a  morning  call,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  suddenly  asks  young 
Dallas's  mother — ''And  what  is  Alexander  doing  ?  "  to  which  she 
answers,  "Nothing  but  idling  his  time.'*  "How  old  is  he?" 
"  Fourteen."  "  Can  he  write  ? "  "  Oh,  yes."  "  Then  Mr.  Bullock 
(the  friend)  called  me,  and  said, '  Just  copy  that  page  for  me.'  I 
took  some  paper,  and  began  to  write.  I  observed  that  he  took  out 
his  watch  at  the  time,  and  I  wrote  as  quickly  as  I  could.  By  the 
time  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  piece  of  paper,  he  said,  *  That  will 
do;  you  may  go  and  play,*  and  I  left  the  room," 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  boy  of  fourteen,  with  three 
years'  schooling,  is  told  that  he  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Commissariat  Office  of  the  Treasury.  "  Mr.  Bullock  took  me  to  the 
office,  then  at  No.  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  The  fol- 
lowing short  conversation  then  took  place  between  Sir  Brook  "Watson, 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  Mr.  Bullock  :  *  This  is  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  young  man  whom  I  propose  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Mr.  Saunders' 
nwm.'  *A  rery  young  man,  Mr.  Bullock,*  says  Sir  Brook.  *  He  is 
clever  beyond  his  age.  Sir  Brook,  I  assure  you.*  *  Well,  send  for 
Mr.  Saunders,*  said  Sir  Brook ;  and  forthwith  the  bell  is  rung. 
Hr.  Saunders  arrives,  and  the  young  man  is  duly  installed." 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  universal, 
else  what  a  broom  should  we  have  here  wherewith  to  sweep  com- 
petitive examinations  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for,  however 
necessary  such  examinations  are  tftought  in  our  day,  the  simpler 
form  just  quoted  appears  to  have  answered  perfectly  in  the  instance 
before  us ;  for,  about  seven  years  from  his  thus  being  installed  in 
Mr.  Saunders'  room,  we  find  young  Dallas  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Commisariat  arrangements  for  a  whole  division 
of  a  marching  army  passing  through  Spain,  and  not  merely  entrusted, 
bat  entirely  successful  in  carrying  out  his  trust. 

For  two  years  Dallas  remained  at  Great  George  Street,  when  the 
office  of  his  department  was  transferred  to  Whitehall ;  in  1809,  at 
the  age  of  18,  he  is  offered  and  accepts  the  commission  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Commissary-General,  and  leaves  England  to  begin  a  busy 
and  anxious  service  in  Spain. 

There  are  some  remarks  in  this  second  period  which  are  well 
^orth  thinking  over—remarks  on  the  efiVct  of  retrospection  in  after 
life— and  there  are  narrated  one  or  two  recollections  of  impressions 
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formed  eariy  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  daj,  nerer  forgotten  ia 
after  years 

The  voyage  out  ia  veil  described,  and  by  the  way  there  is  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  teaching  what  you  doi, 
do  gracefully,"  which  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  find  and  enjoy  for 
himself. 

Erom  this  part  of  the  autobiography  to  the  end,  it  becomes 
interesting  not  so  much  as  a  memoir,  but  rather  as  a  narrative  of 
Spanish  home  and  camp  life ;  being  a  history  of  the  march  of  Ooloael 
Skerrett's  corps  through  Spain,  the  campaign  of  1818 — Waterloo — 
and  the  occupation  of  Paris.  We  feel  sure  that  the  interest  of  the 
reader  will  not  flag  as  he  peruses  those  pages,  and  that  he  will  be 
delighted  at  the  simple  way  in  which  all  Mr.  Dallas's  own  doings  are 
told,  his  struggles  with  himself,  and  his  difficulties  in  his  duty ;  thej 
must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

To  quote  any  part  would  barely  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  interest 
which,  carried  throughout,  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader. 

There  are  here  and  there  in  this  autobiography  some  touches 
which  are  almost  quaint  in  their  exceeding  openness  and  frankness. 
Speaking  of  an  invitation  which  he  had  to  accompany  Lord  Byron  on 
his  farewell  journey  from  England,  Mr.  Dallas  describes  his  reason 
for  refusing,  thus:— I  was  at  that  time  very  much  preoccupied 
with  attentions  in  a  family,  where  the  talents  and  amiable  manners 
of  the  daughter  were  the  great  attraction,  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  I  did  not  meet  Lord  Byron's  proposal  with  the  readiness 
and  in  the  tone  that  he  expected,  and  as  I  asked  time  for  consideim- 
tion,  the  matter  was  courteously  dosed.*'  Again,  speaking  of  another 
lady  whom  he  eventually  married  as  his  first  wife,  he  writes: — 
"  I  was  dining  one  day  with  my  friend  Parker.  He  had  a  cousin  who 
was  a  solicitor,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  an  old  man,  who 
had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  his  profession,  and  had  died  two 
years  before.  This  old  man  in  his  advanced  age  had  married  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  and  had  left  a  daughter,  to  whom  his  fortune  would 
come  when  she  became  of  age ;  aud  in  the  meanwhile  she  was  to  be 
made  a  ward  in  Chancery.  A  considerafale  dowry  was  bequeathed  to 
the  widow.  My  friend  Parker  told  me  all  this  as  we  sat  after  dinner, 
and  he  added  that  she  was  a  lovely  woman  and  very  clever,  and  had 
many  suitors.  '  This  lady,'  he  said, '  has  just  arrived  at  my  cousis's 
house  from  Cheltenham.  I  am  invited  to  meet  her  there  at  dinner, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will  get  you  an  invitation,  DsUas.* 

"  I  received  the  invitation,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1818, 1  first 
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met  this  lady  at  the  house  of  my  friend's  cousin,  and  I  found  the 
report  of  her  peraoual  attractions  to  be  quite  true— of  course  I  took 
pains  to  make  myself  agreeable ;  my  guitar  was  sent  for,  and  we  had 
Buch  music  as  at  that  time  had  the  attraction  of  novelty.  I  played 
and  sang,  and  produced  the  effect  of  drawing  the  lady's  attention.  I 
called  the  next  day,  and  was  there  continually.  I  became  thoroughly 
ftacinated,  and  on  the  six^and-twentieth  day  after  I  first  saw  her,  I 
made  my  proposal  of  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  This  was  on  the 
12th  of  April ;  I  begged  for  an  early  day  for  the  wedding,  and  it  was 
fixed  for  the  4th  of  May." 

The  next  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Dallas's  life  brings  us  to 
Oxford,  where  the  former  schoolboy  of  three  years'  experience  be- 
comea  a  member  of  Worcester  College,  and  finds  that  he  must  work 
very  hard  to  be  able  to  orercome  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in 
hia  way,  arising  from  the  defects  of  his  early  education. 

Mr.  Dallas  had  previous  to  this,  having  already  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  left  the  Commissariat  department,  been  studying  for 
the  bar — ^but  now  his  thoughts  are  turned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  ministry.  The  description  of  the  gradual  change  in 
hia  views  of  the  reality  and  responsibility  of  the  office  he  afterwards 
so  ably  fulfilled  is  very  interesting. 

"The  tender  sensibilities  so  early  implanted,  so  tenderly  nursed 
by  home  influence ;  the  family  lesson, '  What  you  do,  do  gracefully,' 
were  henceforth  expanded  into  a  new  principle,  and  combined  to 
form  habits  and  manners  which  instinctively  acted  out  the  apostolical 
injunction, '  Be  courteous ; '  while  everything  took  a  far  higher  aim 
than  hitherto  —the  activity  and  energy,  still  the  same,  was  occupied 
in  a  still  higher  work  and  purpose  than  before." 

The  autobiography  ceases  with  the  description  of  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Dallas's  life  at  Oxford,  and  we  are  now  led  to  the  history  of 
the  young  clergyman's  early  ministry. 

The  remainder  of  the  book — descriptive  of  the  beginning  of  clerical 
life  atSadley,  Highclere,  Burford,  and  Yardley— the  busy  missionary 
life  in  Ireland,  and  the  quieter  yet  no  less  active  years  spent  at  Won- 
ston,  is  not  less  full  of  interest,  and  perhaps  more  full  of  usefulness — 
the  usefulness  of  a  good  example— than  the  former  part  telling  of  the 
young  soldier.  Throughout  the  whole,  there  runs  a  vein  of  true  reli- 
gious thought,  entwined  with  a  charity  in  the  expression  of  it,  which 
speaks  clearly  of  the  life  of  the  truly  Christian  clergyman  and 
gentleman. 

There  may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  political  advisability  of 
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the  Irish  Church  Missions ; — there  caa  be  but  oue  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  love  which  prompted  their  establishment,  and  the 
energy  and  zeal  with  which  that  establishment  was  carried  out. 

Whatever  the  general  opinion  may  be  about  Mr.  Dallas's  policy,  we 
are  certain  of  one  thing — and  that  is,  that  his  life  as  a  clergyman  was 
spent  most  truly,  and  with  all  the  might  and  power  he  had,  in  God's 
service.  The  general  reader  will  find  the  book  an  interesting  one,  and 
all  readers  may  find  much  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  it — for  it  is 
an  impartial  setting  forth  of  a  good  man's  life,  with  many  difficulties, 
with  many  strugglesafter  right— all  openly  told,  and  fairly  depicted. 

The  book  might  perhaps  have  been  less  bulky  than  it  is,  and  the 
fai^  condensed  into  an  altogether  smaller  compass,  yet  we  can  find 
but  little  we  would  cut  out  from  the  history.  There  are  so  many 
persons  and  characters  introduced  into  the  book  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Dallas's  life  abroad  and  at  home,  that,  apart  from  the  memoir 
itself,  the  descriptions  of  these  persons  and  characters,  and  the 
circuftistances  closely  connected  with  them,  would  alone  make  the 
book  well  worth  reading. 
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THE  DUKE  DE  EICHELIETJ. 

IF  one  wished  to  represent  by  obvious  emblems  the  art  of  writing 
history  and  the  art  of  writing  historical  memoirs,  history  should 
be  painted  or  sculptured  as  a  sovereign  ruling  on  earth  and  on  sea, 
judging  people  and  kings,  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and 
covered  with  a  diadem.  Her  face  should  be  beautiful,  her  mien 
majestic  :  she  is  a  sovereign  always  in  a  state  of  representation. 

The  figure  which  would  represent  the  art  of  writing  historical 
memoirs  should  be  different.  She  ought  to  resemble  a  pretty  woman, 
dressed  en  nigligS^  with  whom  one  likes  to  talk  and  to  instruct 
oneself  with  the  details  that  history  cannot  develop.  Tacitus  has 
given  histories  in  the  first  sense,  and  Suetonius  in  the  second.  The 
first  paints  nations  rather  than  men ;  the  second  develops  more  the 
private  passions. 

The  few  passages  which  will  be  given  here  of  the  life  of  Bichelleu, 
must  therefore  be  looked  upon  by  the  reader  as  a  simple  talk  about 
historical  facts  during  part  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  some  private  anecdotes  concerning  the  Mar^chal 
due  de  Bichelieu. 

Louis-Fran^ois-Armand  du  Plessis  de  Fronsac,  afterwards  Due  de 
Bichelieu,  was  bom  prematurely  at  five  months,  in  1696.  His  mother, 
Mademoiselle  d'AssignS,  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  Bretagne.  Ho 
was  received  by  his  parents  as  a  present  from  Heaven;  but  from  the 
day  of  his  birth  he  struggled  with  death,  and  was  wrapped  up  and 
kept  in  a  cotton-wool  box.  His  father  would  not  allow  doctors  to 
prescribe  for  the  child,  and  ordered  that  Nature  should  be  allowed 
to  act  according  to  her  will.  It  was  therefore  to  Nature  that  he 
owed  his  existence ;  she  repaired  the  faults  and  imprudences  of  his 
mother,  which  had  hastened  his  birth,  and  gave  him  the  strong 
temperament,  which  was  admired  up  to  his  extreme  old  age,  and 
which  resisted  the  excesses  in  pleasures,  which  destroy  generally 
the  best  health. 

Every  day  the  little  Due  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  removed 
the  apprehensions  which  the  term  of  his  birth  had  caused ;  however, 
some  convulsions  he  had  one  night  brought  him  almost  to  the  brink 
of  death.  The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  through  the  whole  household : 
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he  was  given  up  for  dead,  when'  a  lady's-maid — whom  cariosity  had 
led  to  the  child's  cradle — perceived  he  still  breathed ;  she  called  some 
of  the  other  servants,  and  with  her  tender  cares  he  soon  recovered. 
It  was  said  that,  the  lady's-maid  being  verj  pretty,  the  Marshal  was 
all  his  life  teased  about  her,  and  his  friends  used  to  tell  him  that  it 
had  been  the  augury  of  the  power  that  beauty  held  over  him.  He 
was  ondoyi  at  Versailles  the  13th  March,  1696,  baptised  in  1699,  and 
held  on  the  baptismal  fonts  by  the  King  and  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Bourgogne. 

In  1710  he  was  presented  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the 
Due  de  Eronsac  was  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  brilliant  days  which 
shone  before  the  death  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  and  to 
learn  under  his  most  clever  generals  the  art  of  war. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  had  a  liaison  with  his  &ther 
before  her  elevation,  did  not  forget  their  intimacy,  and  never  ceased 
to  protect  the  young  Due  de  Fronsac ;  before  the  court  she  always 
called  him  a  very  amiable  creature,  and  also  her  dear  son. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  De  Eronsac  had  become  a  favourite  at  court, 
and  made  several  conquests.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne 
loved  him,  but  it  was  believed  that  it  was  merely  a  childish  love. 
However  it  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  fearing  his  anger  for  herprot^ffd,  strongly  advised  the  Dac 
de  Bichelieu  to  many  his  son  as  soon  as  possible.  Mademoiselle  de 
Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Due's  third  vrife  (widow  of  the  Marquis 
de  Noailles),  was  chosen  for  him,  without  his  consent ;  and,  though 
then  almost  a  child,  he  never  retracted  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
himself  never  to  love  his  wife.  The  father,  who  was  still  dreading 
the  effects  of  the  reports  circulated  about  his  son  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Bourgogne,  entreated  the  King  to  order  that  De  Fronsao  should 
be  sent  to  the  Bastille.  His  Majesty  acquiesced  readily  to  this 
demand ;  the  order  was  signed,  and  De  Fronsac  entered  his  prison 
the  22nd  April,  1711. 

Thus  suddenly  shut  up,  it  produced  at  first  an  inward  revolution 
in  his  feelings,  impossible  to  describe.  To  be  thrown  from  the  midst 
of  pleasures  into  a  tenebrous  solitude,  appeared  to  him  worse  than 
death ;  he  soon  affected  a  serenity  —  which  he  posessed  not — ^in  order 
to  touch  his  jailers,  but  without  avail.  Madame  de  Fronsac  was 
sent  to  him ;  he  received  her  with  the  utmost  politeness,  but  also  with 
the  greatest  coldness,  and  the  Duchesse  returned  to  Yersailles  to 
give  an  account  of  her  fruitless  mission ;  for  de  Fronsac  kept  his 
word  never  to  love  her,  and  he  was  therefore  left  in  prison. 
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During  the  ftnt  waeka  he  was  treated  as  a  state  criminal,  kept  in  * 
his  xoom  withoat  seeing  any  one.  At  his  age,  spoilt  and  adored 
by  a  great  number  of  women,  it  was  natural  he  should  be  frightened 
at  the  rigour  of  his  £ite,  especially  when  he  recalled  the  past.  At 
last  he  was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  Abb6  de  St 
B^mi  was  sent  to  console  him  and  share  his  prison.  At  any  other 
time  de  Eronsac  would  haye  aroided  his  company,  but  he  received 
him  then  as  a  beneficent  god,  who  had  come  to  soften  the  honors 
of  his  solitude. 

Study  became  necessary  to  chase  away  his  ennui,  and  he  worked 
with  PAbb^  B^mi  at  a  translation  of  Yirgil:  he  acquired  then  a 
knowledge  which  became  very  useful  to  him  afterwards.  However, 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  court  to  so  terrible  a  spot  caused  in 
him  a  revolution  to  which  he  nearly  fell  a  victim.  After  a  somewhat 
long  fever,  he  had  the  small-pox  so  violently  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of ;  however,  his  good  constitution  and  the  advice  of  an 
excellent  doctor,  properly  followed,  saved  him.  Eronsae  did]  not 
leave  the  Bastille  till  1712,  to  enter  the  army.  The  whole  of  France 
was  in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  King  was  no  longer  the  con- 
queror of  Europe }  to  preserve  Spain  to  his  grandson,  he  was  obliged 
bt  twelve  years  to  defend  himself  against  England,  the  German 
empire,  Holland,  Frussiay  Savoy,  and  Portugal  Until  then  he  had 
dictated  to  all  those  powers,  and  had  been  forced  at  last  to  send  the 
Marc^hal  d*Uxelles  and  the  Abb6  de  Polignac  to  demand  peace, 
and  accept  conditions.  Most  of  the  clever  generals  had  dis- 
appeared, and  left  only,  one  might  say,  pupils.  But  the  Mare^hal 
de  Yillars  still  remained.  The  taking  of  Marchiennes,  and  especially 
that  of  Denaiui  filled  the  minds  of  the  French  with  joy,  and  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  the  11th  April,  1718 ;  Austria  taking 
Spanish  Fhmders.  The  English  obliged  the  French  to  rase  the  fort 
and  fill  up  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  France  recognized  the  succession  of 
the  English  Grown  to  the  Protestant  line. 

De  Fronsao  was  sent  to  carry  the  news  to  the  E!ing.  He  had 
left  the  court  in  disgrace,  and  he  re-entered  it  with  all  the 
honour^  of  war:  he  related  all  about  Denain,  Marchiennes,  as 
well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  It  was  so  nicely  done,  that  the 
EJngi  who  had  seen  his  wounds,  sfid :  L'appareil  de  vos  blessures 
eflace  la  honte  de  la  lettre  de  cachet  que  je  signai  centre  vous. 
Comportea-vous  bien,  car  je  vous  crois  destin^  &  de  grandes 
ehosea^"  From  that  time  de  Fronsao  became  the  admired  ot  all 
admirers. 

o  2 
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*  The  death  of  the  King  put  a  atop  for  a  short  time  to  the  featiritiea 
at  court,  which,  howeveri  were  Boon  resumed  under  the  Due  d'Orldans, 
who  had  been  appointed  Segent.  The  court  of  the  late  King  had 
been  so  severe  during  his  hist  yean,  and  Madame  Maintenon  had 
put  so  much  reserve  and  ceremonial  in  all  the  receptions  and 
pleasures,  that  France,  freed  from  the  gSne — except  the  ihoUe 
party— felt  relieved,  and  forgave  the  Begent  all  his  excesses  in  plea- 
sures. The  latter  was  loved  by  the  young,  and  had  only  enemies 
then  among  the  remains  of  the  old  court,  and  amongst  old  men  who 
had  no  more  ambition.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  EJng 
by  Madame  de  Montespan :  she  was  so  proud  of  her  birth,  that  she 
always  made  the  Due  understand  she  had  greatly  honoured  him  hj 
marrying  him. 

Pleasure  reigned  supreme  in  all  the  places  where  the  Begent  and 
Madame  la  Dnchesse  de  Berry,  his  daughter,  were.  The  opera  was 
opened  three  times  a  week,  and  in  winter  the  French  and  Italian  actors 
acted  on  the  days  there  was  no  opera.  The  fites  and  divertissements 
became  still  the  more  frequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Lorraine,  sister  of  the  Begent,  who  had  come  to  render 
homage  to  the  young  King,  on  account  of  the  duch£  de  Bar. 
Dubois  had  unfortunately  inspired  the  Begent  with  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general,  that  he  thought  the  same  of  the  honest  man 
and  of  the  rogue.  As  long  as  people  were  witty  and  of  a  joyous 
temper,  he  delighted  in  their  society.  To  his  favourites  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Bou^s,"  equivocal  epithet,  that  the  Bou^s  explained 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  would  suffer  to  be  roues  de  coupes  " 
(beaten  to  death)  for  him ;  but  the  Begent  explained  it  himself  by 
adding  that  they  were  people  only  fit  to  be  ''rou^"  not  as  ^'sc^l^rats 
ordinaires,"  but  as  the  courtiers  of  a  prince  who  applauded  all  the 
actions  that  pleasure  required.  The  principal  ^^rou^s"  were  le 
Comte  de  Noc^,  son  of  his  Gkuvemeur,"  le  Marquis  de  la  Fare, 
de  Fargis,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time ;  the  Due  de  Brancaa, 
and  several  others.  No  one  was  more  amiable  than  the  Begent ;  he 
had  much  sweetness  of  temper,  politeness,  and  humanity:  he  would 
never  offend  any  one. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  enjoyed  both  the  countenance  of  the 
Begent  and  also  the  freedom  of  the  times,  and  the  Sang  had 
scarcely  expired  when  Mademoiselle  de  Gharolais,  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  de  Fronsac.  Her  mother  was 
furious ;  but  having  formed  a  league  with  the  other  princesses  who 
had  lovers.  Mademoiselle  de  Gharolais,  her  sister,  and  the  Duchesse 
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de  Berry,  were  ready  to  receive  their  lovers,  sometimes  at  one  house 
and  sometimes  at  another. 

The  Princesse  de  Conti,  mother  of  Mademoiselle  do  Gharolais, 
discovered  her  intrigue  with  de  Fronsac,  and  soon  after  it  made 
snch  an  eclat  at  court,  that  having  been  joked  about  it  at  a 
masked  ball  by  the  Comte  de  Oas^,  they  fought  a  duel,  and 
Pronsac  was  severely  wounded.  This  affair  took  place  in  1716,  in 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  the  government 
determined  to  take  notice  of  it,  on  account  of  the  quarrels  existing 
between  the  Peers  and  the  Deputies.  After  the  death  of  the  King 
the  President  decreed  to  refuse  to  salute  the  peers. 

De  Eronsac  was  again  sentenced  to  go  to  the  Bastille.  After  a 
month  spent  there,  without  seeing  his  princess,  a  rain  of  gold  opened 
for  her  the  doors  of  his  prison :  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais  was 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  both  disguised  in  the  commonest  dress. 
Unfortunately,  after  a  time,  they  were  discovered,  and  the  nocturnal 
visits  were  discontinued.  Shortly  afterwards  de  Fronsac  and  de 
Qta6  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  year  1716  had  prepared  great  events.  The  league  concluded 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Venetians  drove  away  the 
Turks  and  delivered  Corfu.  The  birth  of  Don  Carlos  prepared  a 
great  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  Queen's  ambition,  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  became  immoderate,  and  in  concert  with 
Alberoni,  governed  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 

The  Due  de  Fronsac,  it  was  said,  used  to  receive  at  times 
as  many  as  twelve  billets-doux  for  rendezvous  in  the  same 
evening,  and  it  often  happened  that  he  sent,  as  if  by  mistake, 
a  note  to  the  wrong  person,  which  was  the  cause  of  interminable 
quarrels  among  his  fair  friends.  His  constant  principle  was  to 
give  them  a  cause  of  jealousy,  and  he  found  it  answered  very  well ; 
for  even  after  their  brouilleries they  always  remained  his 
friends. 

A  duel  on  his  account  took  place  between  Madame  de  Polignac 
and  Madame  de  Nesle,  which  did  not  prevent  the  two  ladies  from 
continuing  on  friendly  terms. 

Two  conspiracies  were  set  on  foot  at  that  time, — that  of  Alberoni 
against  the  Begent,  and  the  other  between  Madanle  du  Maine  and 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  the  devotees  of  the  old  court  and  the 
Jesuits.  Alberoni  had  sublime  plans,  and  if  they  were  not  ex- 
ecuted, it  was  on  account  of  their  too  great  elevation  and  extent :  he 
had  much  depth  of  genius,  great  erudition,  and  de  Fronsac,  in  be- 
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coming  acquainted  with  him,  was  astonished,  how,  from  a  mere 
countrj  cur^y  and  without  any  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  be 
had  been  able  to  fill  his  head  with  so  much  instruction.  He  wrote 
to  Bichelieu  in  hopes  of  winning  him  to  the  Spanish  eanae :  You 
will  be  the  benefactor  of  your  country  he  had  said, if  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  great  revolution  necessary  in  France,  to  set  her  back  in  a 
state  of  political  power,  and  in  all  her  glory.  Crushed  with  taxes, 
overwhelmed  with  an  enormous  national  debt,  she  must  succumb 
under  such  a  burden ;  the  assembled  nation  can  alone  deliberate 
and  choose  the  means  of  paying  her  debt,  &o." 

Alberoni  had  given  his  letter  to  an  ofiScer,  who  brought  it  over  to 
France  with  several  others ;  they  were  intercepted  and  given  to 
Dubois.  Marino,  a  Neapolitan,  who  spoke  Spanish,  was  sent  to 
Bichelieu  with  the 'intercepted  letters  that  Dubois  had  carefully 
resealed.  Marino  made  the  Due  secret  offers,  and  entreated  him, 
from  Philip,  to  help  the  Spanish  troops  to  enter  and  take  Bayonne, 
occupied  then  by  his  regiment.  The  Begent  hearing  all  this,  did 
not  fail  to  speak  of  it  at  the  Palais-Eoyal,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Yalois,  daughter  of  the  Begent,  sent  immecUately  Madame  Fichet, 
her  maid,  with  a  letter  written  in  ciphers,  by  which  she  told  the  Due 
the  plot  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  victim.  Soon  after  he  watt 
sent  for  the  third  time  to  the  Bastille.  Mademoiselle  de  Oharolaia 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  oonster^ 
nation  when  they  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  especially  as  the  Due 
d' Orleans  had  said  that  he  should  be  judged  as  a  state  criminal  and 
decapitated.  The  two  princesses,  though  terribly  jealous  of  one 
another  and  even  enemies,  united  together  to  save  tiie  object  of  their 
love.  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais  was  unselfish  enough  to  promise 
her  cousin  not  to  see  him  again  if  she  would  obtain  from  her  &thar 
de  Fronsac's  deliverance.  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  sacrificed  200,000 
livres  to  corrupt  the  jailers,  and  by  dint  of  prayers,  negotiations,  and 
tears,  obtained  at  last  from  her  father  the  Due's  release.  To  sue- 
ceed,  she  first  broke  her  marriage  engagement  with  the  due  de 
Modene,  declaring  she  preferred  entering  a  convent,  assuring  her 
father  she  would  never  marry  unless  she  obtained  his  pardon.  The 
Begent  at  last  treated  with  his  daughter,  and  promised  to  change 
his  prison  for  exite  at  Bichelieu.  However,  it  was  only  six  months 
afterwards  that  the  Due  cU  Orleans  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
daughter,  and  above  all  to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  re- 
monstrated, as  de  Fronsac  was  very  ill,  and  likely  to  die.  Made- 
moiselle de  Yalois,  to  obtain  her  lover's  pardon,  had  been  obliged  to 
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msrry  tlie  Dac  de  Modftne,  perferring  going  herself  into  exile,  bo  to 
speak,  rather  than  he  should. 

The  Duo  de  Noailles  soon  after  brought  Bichelieu  to  the  palace, 
aBd  the  Begent  and  he  were  left  alone.  After  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
planation, the  prince  held  out  his  hand,  and  kissed  Bichelieu,  and 
thej  were  afterwards  great  friends. 

Dubois  had  at  last  obtained  his  wish,  and  become  prime  minister ; 
but  soon  his  insatiable  ambition  led  him  to  ask  to  be  made  arch- 
bishop. ^  I  dreamt,"  said  he  one  morning  to  the  Begent,  "  that  jour 
royal  highness  had  given  me  Cambraj."  The  Prince  looking  fixedly 
at  the  Abb^,  and  "  le  toisant  de  la  t^te  aux  pieds,"  according  to  his 
wont  when  he  wished  to  overawe  people,  answered :  "  Toi  sc^lerat, 
Archevftque  de  Cam  bray,  et  quel  serait  I'autre  qui  te  sacrerait  ?  " 
''Silagr&ce  ne  tient,  dit  I'abb^,  qu'&  la  d^couverte  d'un  ^v^que 
qui  me  sacrera,  le  voil^  trouvS  dans  I'antichambre  de  votre  altesse 
royale  I  The  virtuous  Ev6que  de  Clermont  had  the  weakness  to 
consecrate  him. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  that  de  Fronsac  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father ;  he  admitted  himself  that  the  loss  did  not  afflict 
him  much.  In  fact  he  was  losing  a  father  who  was  always  going 
against  his  wishes*  At  first  he  had  been  tenderly  loved  by  him^ 
but  afterwards  he  found  in  him  a  morose  old  man,  who  was  opposed 
to  all  his  tastes ;  who  corrected  him  harshly,  and  was  astonished 
that  a  young  man  should  not  prefbr  the  society  of  old  people  to  that 
of  those  of  his  own  age. 

The  new  Due  de  Bichelieu  behaved  so  as  to  rendei^  still  more 
illustrious  the  name  that  the  cardinal  had  rendered  so  famous.  He 
was  brave  in  the  fight,  intrepid  in  presence  of  enemies,  and  could 
tear  himself  away  from  love  to  fly  to  glory,  and  would  face  with  as 
much  lightness  of  heart  the  greatest  danger  as  fall  in  love  with  a 
pretty  woman,  and  he  exposed  gaily  a  life  that  everything  embel- 
lished. 

It  was  during  an  intrigue  he  had  with  the  Princesse  de  *  *  * 
that  he  lost  his  wife,  Mademoiselle  de  Noailles.  He  esteemed  her 
for  her  moral  qualities :  she  was  gentle,  kind,  and  lived  quietly  with- 
out thwarting  the  inclinations  of  her  husband.  The  death  of 
Madame  de  Bichelieu  put  no  stop  to  the  adventures  of  her  husband. 

The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  being  dead,  the  Due  de  Bichelieu  was 
unanimously  elected  to  occupy  his  place  at  the  French  Academy. 
Immediately  several  heaux  espirits  were  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  composing  his  speech.   Fontenelle,  who  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
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tonitj  of  paying  coart  to  the  great,  took  hia  pen  in  hand  for  the 
Duo ;  DoBtonchea  Campiatron  imitated  him,  and  he  had  only  the 
embarrassment  of  selection.  He  corrected  himself  what  he  thought 
defective  in  the  speeches,  and,  guided  by  a  tact  that  nature  had  giren 
him,  he  was  less  eloquent  than  the  authors,  but  more  oonoise.  Hia 
speech  became  his  work,  and  did  him  honour.  After  all  his  acade- 
mical work  he  spent  a  few  days  in  his  hotel  to  take  some  rest. 
However  he  sent  his  carriage  about  Paris,  with  orders  to  stop  at  the 
doors  he  had  designated,  to  make  people  believe  he  was  always  busy 
and  never  rested. 

He  had  received  several  letters  from  the  Duchesse  do  Modene 
full  of  love,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  conquer  all  difficulties,  and 
go  to  Modena.  Accompanied  by  only  one  man,  who  had  taken  with 
him  pamphlets  and  books  upon  the  affairs  of  the  times,  they  arrived 
at  Modena,  the  Due,  under  the  name  of  Grasparini,  and  his  confidant 
under  that  of  Bomano.  They  pretended  to  be  pedlars :  they  did  not 
wait  long  before  going  to  the  ducal  palace, — the  princess  knew  they 
were  coming  to  Modena.  The  Due  was  to  be  in  the  galleiy  when 
the  Duchesse  went  to  mass.  Gfasparini  and  Bomano  displayed  their 
books ;  they  were  soon  surrounded ;  the  princess  stops  an  instant^ 
Ipoks  at  the  books,  and  continues  her  way  to  the  chapeL  The  next 
day  the  same  thing  was  done  again,  and  the  Duchesse  this  time  re- 
cognizing Bichelieu,  ordered  him  to  bring  his  books  to  the  palace, 
and  they  arranged  to  meet  again,  as  soon  aa  the  Due  should  go 
hunting.  The  day  arrived  at  last.  The  Princess  had  a  charming 
boudoir,  full  of  allegorical  emblems,  that  she  and  Bichelieu  alone 
could  explain,  recalling  to  them  the  remembrance  of  the  enchanting 
days  they  had  spent  in  Paris.  Bichelieu  soon,  however,  got  tired  of 
the  part  he  played,  and  he  returned  to  the  new  triumphs  that 
awaited  him  in  France. 

The  least  action  of  Bichelieu  received  immediate  celebrity.  What 
would  never  have  fixed  the  attention  of  any  one  in  another,  attracted 
all  people  when  he  was  spoken  of.  He  was  received  as  a  peer  in 
the  Parliament  for  his  duch^  de  Bichelieu,  the  6th  March,  1721;  it 
was  a  festive  day  for  all  the  women,  and  part  of  the  people. 

His  regiment  was  sent  to  Calais,  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
several  months  there.  It  was  not  without  causing  many  regrets 
that  he  left  the  capital.  Every  one  hastened  to  receive  htm  as  a 
young  lord,  in  fiivour  of  whom  much  had  already  been  said.  The 
beautiful  women  of  the  province  disputed  with  one  another  over  hia 
heart,  and  a  great  many  could  not  avoid  bebg  the  victims  of  their  m« 
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preuement  to  please  him.  The  Due  de  Bichelieu  left  Calais  with 
great  pleaaore,  and  showed  as  much  impatience  to  return  to  Paris  as 
those  who  were  there  to  see  him  again. 

Sichelieu  was  only  twentj-eight  when,  from  the  midst  of  frivolity 
and  dissipation,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  conduct  the  French  affairs 
and  treat  with  the  Emperor.  This  prince  was  then  intriguing  with 
the  Qoeen  of  Spain,  and  had  assured  her  he  would  favour  her  pro- 
jects upon  the  French  crown,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Louis  XY., 
then  a  child. 

Charles  YI.  was  forty  years  of  age ;  he  had  inherited  the  ambition, 
pride,  and  principles  of  his  family.  He  was  of  a  sombre  and 
meUncholy  temperament ;  hard  towards  his  generals  and  his  cour- 
tiers. His  court  possessed  only  delal  and  representation,  there  was 
nothing  easy,  nothing  gallant  about  it ;  he  knew  neither  generosity 
nor  compassion,  and  yet  he  was  better  than  his  predecessors :  as  to 
the  interior  of  the  court  of  Charles,  scrupulous  etiquette,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  despotism,  were  observed  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
Devotion  reigned  as  much  there  as  pomp,  and  because  the  Emperor 
was  a  devotee,  every  one  was  obliged  to  appear  so.  Charles  had 
two  daughters  by  his  wife,  n^e  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, — 
Maria  Theresa  and  Maria  Eleanora. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  public  entry  at  Yienna,  that  the 
Buc  de  Bichelieu  displayed  all  the  magnificence  by  which  he  loved 
to  be  marked.  Never  had  ambassador  appeared  with  such  a  coriige. 
He  had  sixty-nine  carriages  with  six  horses,  and  six  others  equadly 
well  horsed,  and  of  the  greatest  richness.  The  private  carriage  of 
the  ambassador  was  lined  inside  and  outside  with  crimson  velvety 
covered  with  a  gold  embroidery  in  relief^  with  gold  fringe;  the  four 
panels  were  covered  with  his  coat  of  arms  embroidered,  and  his 
initials  filled  the  small  side  panels ;  the  back  panel  was  covered  with 
a  splendid  raised  embroidery,  as  well  as  the  imperial,  whose  velvet 
bad  large  branches  of  gold  embroidery,  uniting  in  the  middle  in  the 
shape  of  flowers;  the  horses  were  bays,  the  harness  of  crimson 
velvet,  covered  with  silver-gilt  ornaments,  and  the  aigrettes  of 
crimson  plumes  mixed  with  gold  ornaments. 

The  second  carriage  was  covered  with  blue  velvet  of  the  same 
richness,  with  the  attributes  of  peace ;  the  horses  dapple-grey,  and 
ornaments  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  carriage. 

The  third  was  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  the  imperial 
overloaded  with  gilt  bronze  ornaments,  the  horses  dun-coloured,  and 
ornaments  of  velvet  and  plumes  in  gold* 
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The  fmiiih  oamage  was  jonquil  velvet,  with  fringee  and  Bilter 
emhroiderjr }  on  the  imperial  were  the  figures  of  Pmdenee,  Beereej, 
&c.  Ac. :  it  was  drawn  b j  six  black  Italian  horses  s  embroideries, 
plumes,  Ae,f  to  suit. 

The  two  other  carriages  were— -one  lined  with  relvet  gris-de-lin 
embroidered  in  gold,  with  harness  and  plumes  to  match,  and  the 
other  of  pink  velvet,  with  plates,  and  silver  embroidery  with  plumee 
of  the  same  colour. 

The  train  was  as  brilliant.  Six  runners  dressed  in  fed  velvet, 
entirely  covered  with  silver  lace,  the  rest  of  the  dress  in  stuff  of 
silver. 

Mfty  footmen,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  livery,  fhced  and  puffed 
with  corded  silk,  purple  and  silver,  embroidered  hats  with  white 
plumes,  and  silver  swords.  Twelve  heiducs  held  in  hand  silver 
maces. 

Then  came  twelve  pages  on  horseback,  who  wore  red  velvet 
coats  embroidered  in  sQver.  The  governor  of  the  pagee,  under- 
govemor,  equerry  and  under-equerries,  Buisses,  twenty-four  grooms, 
&c.,  followed.  This  pompous  train  started  from  tiie  suburb  called 
Laustrass,  and  passed  through  the  station  gate,  to  go  to  the  streefe 
where  was  the  Ambassador's  palace. 

A  circumstance  still  more  extraordinary  distinguished  for  ever  this 
entry  from  that  of  all  other  ministers.  The  hortes  of  the  Dwfn 
carriage  were  shod  with  silver ;  the  horse-shoe  was  separated  in  two, 
and  was  held  only  by  a  very  small  silver  nail,  so  that  on  the  road  all 
the  horsee  were  unshod,  and  the  people  shared  the  spoils. 

The  next  day,  the  Ambassador  had  his  audience  with  the  Bmperor 
and  Bknpreas,  and  the  Dowager-Empress  Amelia.  The  Due  appeared 
in  the  drees  of  a  French  peer  going  to  Buliament.  At  the  Knbassy 
there  w«re  numeroos  tables,  and  five  hundred  guests  were  invited. 

The  new  Ambassador  soon  perceived  that  the  other  minisim 
deceived  him  continually ;  and  it  was  in  a  course  en  traineau  that 
he  learnt,  when  least  expecting  it,  all  the  secrets  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna. 

He  had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  a  skating  party.  BleheHen 
appeared  in  his  usual  magnificence,  and  was  made  to  escort  the 
Princess  of  Liechtensteili.  This  lady  was  very  pretty,  and  very 
intimate  with  all  the  ministers.  After  the  first  compliments,  she 
said  to  him,  during  the  ride,  **  Monsieur  P Ambassadeur,  le  a^le  que 
vous  mettes  pour  votre  cour,  vous  fidt  honneur,  et  vous  me  permettrea, 
par  I'int^r^t  que  vous  m'inspirec,  de  vous  donner  qudque  avis.** 
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One  em  easfljr  imagine  that  this  mark  of  oonfidraoe  was  reoeiy«d 
by  Sac  with  apparent  gratitude.  He  entreated  her  to  enter  into 
giMter  detaila,  to  whicK  the  Princess  acceded;  and  soon  Bichelieu 
saw,  with  infinite  pleasure,  thi^  the  secrets  Madame  de  Liechten« 
stein  unveiled  to  him  were  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  way  of 
thinking. 

Amos^extnunrdinarystory  waaat  the  time  spread  over  all  Burope. 
It  was  said  that  Bichelieu  had  become  most  intimate  with  two 
libertinea  of  Yiennai — the  Abb^  Sinzindorf,  son  of  the  Qreat 
Chancellor,  and  Count  Yesterloo,  captain  of  the  halberdiers  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  said  that,  instead  of  minding  the  Frendi 
BfigotiatiQaBy  Bidielieu  and  the  two  above-named  gentlemen  spoit 
th^  time  with  a  quack,  who  called  himself  a  magician ;  he  had 
proraiaed  them  that,  by  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  he  would  procure 
for  each  of  them  what  he  wished  most  for.  The  Due  de  SidieUeu 
had,  it  was  sud,  asked  for  ''the  key  of  the  King's  heart"  It 
was  added  that  the  magician,  the  two  lords,  and  the  Abb6,  had 
letiied  at  ni^t  into  a  quarry  near  Vienna,  to  perform  their  conju- 
ratioiia^  and  that  their  s^anee  had  lasted  till  the  next  morning,  when 
Hbe  worionen  had  found  among  the  three  iibauaMM  a  man,  in  the 
dreoa  of  an  Armenian,  bathed  in  blood ;  it  was  also  asserted  that 
they  had  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and  to  the  moon.  It  is  vezy 
probable  tiiat  there  was  not  the  lightest  foundation  for  these 
nuBOurs;  and  Bichelieu  assarted  that  they  were  circulated  on 
aoeoimt  of  tiie  success  of  his  negotiations,  and  caused  by  jealousy. 
BicheUeu  obtained  from  Bome  an  absolution  ad  cauUlam  for  this 
pretaided  misdemeanour. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duchease  de  ChAteauroux,  Bichelieu  advised 
tiie  King  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  once  more;  there- 
fore^ in  1745,  he  marched  upon  Slanders.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
wrote  Bichelieu,  was  a  most  complete  victory  for  France ;  and  the 
Mav6chal  de  Saxe,  who  was  at  the  time  afflicted  with  dropsy,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  courage.  Notwithstanding  the 
(operation  performed  on  the  Mar6chal  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  his 
hardness  to  himself,  and  his  love  of  command,  made  him  hide  the 
exceaa  of  his  mifferings ;  he  started  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  the  King  followed  his  example.  Soon  afterwards,  Toumay 
capitulated.  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Dendermonde,  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  Ath,  were  taken ;  and  Saxe  terminated  the  campaign  of 
1745,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Brabant,  by  taking  Bruxelles, 
its  capital,  in  the  heart  of  winter.    Louis  XY.  showed  much 
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humanity  during  tbe  Bieges  and  fights.  The  sight  of  a  field  of 
battle  always  moyed  the  monarch.  After  each  battle  won,  he  wished 
to  look  at  the  sad  spectacle,  and  show  it  to  the  Dauphin,  as  a  lesson 
of  humanily  which  well  became  a  great  prince. 

Eichelieu  was  created  Mar6chal  of  France  at  the  end  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  at  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  which,  after  hearing 
it  had  been  granted,  ordered  great  rejoicings.  And  after  the 
republic  of  Genoa  had  been  defended  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
English  by  the  help  of  Eichelieu,  by  another  decree,  he  was  in- 
scribed on  the  list  of  the  nobles  of  the  republic;  and  so  that  posterity 
should  remember  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Gtenoa,  the  Senate 
decreed  that  a  white  marble  statue  should  be  erected  to  him.  Tbe 
Marechal  thus  found  himself  side  by  side  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  republic.  The  Comtesse  d'Egmont,  daughter  of 
Biohelieu,  had  a  copy  made  of  it.  The  garden  of  the  Hdtel 
d'Egmont  was  ornamented  with  vases  and  satyrs :  she  placed  near 
those  that  of  her  father,  with  the  Genoese  inscription. 

Tbe  conquest  of  Minorca  covered  the  Due  de  Biohelieu  with 
glory.   It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  expeditions  that  Trance  had 
made  for  a  long  time.   Nothing  had  been  prepared  for  it.  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  who  inwardly  hated  the  Due,  thought  it  would  be 
beyond  his  strength,  and  resolved,  therefore,  he  should  go.  A 
thousand  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  diminish,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Eing,  the  value  of  the  Marshal's  services;  but  he  added  to  high 
military  talents  all  the  penetration  of  a  courtier,  and  asked  for  an 
absolute  command  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  he  was  vicibrions. 
Eichelieu  was  desirous  of  enjoying  his  triumphs  in  Fftris.  Tbe 
capital  had  given  itself  up  to  excessive  joy  on  account  of  this 
glorious  and  brilliant  action.    But  d'Argenson,  minister-at-war, 
devoured  with  jealousy,  and  the  courtiers,  who  dreaded  Bichelieu's 
first  interview  with  the  King,  tried  to  put  off  his  return,  and 
thought  to  weaken  the  gratitude  which  Louis  might  show  him ;  and 
a  thousand  false  anecdotes  were  spread  eveiywhere.   The  Marshal, 
having  heard  of  all  this,  complained  that  his  health  was  bad ;  and 
permission  to  return  was  granted  to  him.   He  arrived  during  tbe 
night  of  the  80th  of  August,  1766,  and  was  escorted  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who,  following  him  to  his  hotel,  proclaimed  him 
the  defender  of  Mahon.   Fdtes  were  given  to  him  in  town  and  in 
the  country.   Madame  de  Mauconseil,  an  old  fkrourite  of  the 
conqueror,  surpassed  them  all,  in  her  little  house  of  Bagatelle;  bat 
at  court  he  saw  none  but  cold  fiM^s.   Madame  de  Pompadour  joked 
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at  him;  and  Louis  XY.,  the  most  ungrateful  of  princeSy  received 
him  in  the  most  frigid  manneri  addressing  him  these  words :  ^  Yoos 
roili^  Monsieur  le  Mar6chaL  Comment  aveE-yous  trouvS  les  figues 
de  Minorque?  On  les  dit  fort  bonnes!"  Bichelieu  had  the 
courage  to  cast  down  his  ejes,  and  answered  nothing  to  his  majesty. 
All  the  court  believed  him  disgraced. 

The  second  wife  of  Bichelieu  was  a  Guise.  He  had  seen  her  at 
her  fiither'Sy  who  lived  at  the  Temple ;  and  as  Eichelieu's  hotel  was 
litnated  in  the  Palais  Bojal,  his  visits  were  frequent  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ghnse.  The  joung  princess  was  tall,  and  had  splendid  eyes ;  the 
upper  part  of  her  face  was  charming,  but  she  had  a  large  mouth,  and 
unfiortnnately  her  teeth  were  not  good.  Her  mien  was  majestic,  and 
altogether  she  pleased  Bichelieu  much,  who,  besides,  was  enchanted 
to  be  allied  with  a  house  which  held  the  sceptre  of  the  empire.  But 
if  the  birtb  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  was  illustrious,  her  fortune  was 
very  small.  Her  brother  was  heir  to  the  entailed  property,  and  only 
a  name  remained  to  the  daughters.  The  Due,  however,  had  to 
content  himself  with  it.  He  treated  his  wife  with  all  imaginable 
attentions  and  kindness ;  never  husband  had  shown  more  attachment 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  marriage,  but  there  ended  the  term 
of  his  fidefity.  He  had  by  her  two  children :  the  Due  de  Fronsac, 
who  married  a  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort;  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bichelieu,  who  married  the  Comte  d'Egmont.  Unlike  her  brother,  she 
had  been  able  to  obtain  all  her  father's  love,  and  possessed  it  until 
her  death.  Handsome,  witty,  a&ble,  and  kind,  she  was  beloved  by 
every  one.  Bichelieu  wished  to  marry  her  to  the  Comte  de  Gisors, 
son  of  the  Mai^chal  de  Belle-Isle.  He  was  a  very  charming  young . 
man,  but  Madame  d'Aquillon,  the  dowager,  who  was  consulted, 
opposed  it  strongly,  urging  that  his  daughter,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  allied  to  the  Emperor,  could  not  possibly  marry  the  grandson 
of  Fouquet.  She  added  that,  should  Mademoiselle  de  Bichelieu  have 
a  son,  he  could  hardly  be  received  in  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  These  considerations,  and  the  offer  made  by  the  Comte 
d'£^ont  of  his  hand  for  Mademoiselle  de  Bichelieu,  decided  her 
fate,  which  could  not  have  been  better.  He  was  bom  prince,  was 
allied  to  the  highest  houses,  had  a  large  fortune,  and  deserved  the 
esteem  of  all.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  all  possible 
magnificence. 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Bichelieu's  brother  brought  to  her  an 
income  of  60,000  livres.  In  playing  with  a  pistol,  he  killed  himself ; 
and  thus  Bichelieu  became  possessor  of  an  unexpected  fortune. 
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Hifl  wife  died  after  giving  burth  to  Madame  d'B^imt.  Bjobelieiit 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  infidelitiei,  was  greatly  attaohed  to  Ui 
wife,  threw  himself  on  her  body  in  fai^  exeessive  griefi  and  his 
attendants  had  a  great,  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  him  away.  He 
started  on  the  same  night  for  Bichelien,  with  his  great  friend,  the 
Marquis  de  Gr^vecoBur.  His  sorrow  did  not  last  long,  and  he  aoon 
became  charmed  with  the  Princess  de  Bohan. 

Whilst  Biohelien  was  goyemor  of  Languedoo,  a  fiematic  priest^  who 
wished  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants,  complained  of  Biohdieu's 
mildness  towards  them,  and  pretended,  in  order  to  destroy  them,  that 
they  had  made  a  plot  to  assassinate  him ;  but  the  truth  was  that  he 
had  inflicted  on  himself  several  wounds  with  a  knife,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  they  should  not  be  dangerous.  The  biahopa  were 
scandalised,  and  cried  for  vengeance ;  and  several  Proteatants  were 
arrested.  A  great  many  acts  of  cruelty  were  performed  towards  the 
Protestants ;  but  all  those  iniquitous  acts  irritated  Bichelieu^  and  he 
obtained  from  the  King  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  them.  He 
certainly  showed  much  humanity  and  kindness  of  heart  under  tiie 
circumstances. 

Biohelieu  was  sent  a  second  time  as  ambassador ;  this  time  it  was 
to  ask  the  hand  of  a  Saxon  princess,  daughter  of  Augustusy  king  of 
Poland,  for  the  Dauphin,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife. 

Fond  of  display  as  ever,  he  set  out  for  Dresden  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  retinue.  Twelve  noblemen,  among  whom  was  the 
Gomte  de  Lalli,  afterwards  decapitated,  eighty-four  pagei^  181 
heiducs,  six  outriders,  fifty  footmen ;  he  had  also  brought*  all  his 
plate  from  Montpellier ;  but  the  King  of  Poland  insisted  on  the 
J)uo  living  at  the  palace,  and  brilliant  f&tes  were  given  to  him  during 
a  month's  stay  at  Dresden ;  and  what  made  them  still  more  pleasant 
was  the  tender  feeling  with  which  he  inspired  the  Princess  de 
Moasinka,  h»dy  of  the  palace.  Bichelieu  was  then  over  fifty,  but  the 
prinaess  saw  only  in  him  the  amiable  man.  The  knowledge  she  hsd 
of  his  merit  confirmed  her  in  her  opinion,  and  the  Frenchman 
supplanted  at  her  house  all  her  countrymen,  the  Poles. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  being  fond  of  pomp,  obtained  permission 
from  the  King  to  give  a  dinner-party,  to  which  he  .invited  all  Ae 
groat  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  which  he  displayed  an  extiaordi- 
nary  magnificence.  The  people  there,  curious  as  in.  evexj  other 
countryi  eapie  ip  crowds  to  see  the  f§te.  Part  of  them  had  pene- 
trated into  the  banqueting-hall  after  dinner  was  over,  and  took 
several  sugar  figures.    Bichelieu  perceived  it^  and  told  them  to 
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take  awBj.eYerything.  So  that  plate  and  omamentB  disappeared 
at  once. 

If  wrinkles  multiplied,  on  the  face  of  the  Mar^chal,  they  did  not 
make  him  loae,  in  getting  older,  his  amiability  towards  women ;  all 
were  enchanted  with  his  gallantry  and  his  agreeable  repartees.  Mrs. 
Bathe,  widow  of  an  Irish  colonel,  was  of  the  number ;  Bichelieu  often 
went  to  see  her  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  she  had  an 
apartment,  and  finding  in  her  a  sincere  friend,  he  soon  ofiered  her 
his  hand,  which  was  readily  accepted :  he  felt,  as  age  crept  on,  that 
he  wanted  the  cares  and  attentions  of  a  kind  disinterested  woman. 
The  marriage  soon  took  place,  the  bridegroom  being  then  eighty-four. 

Nature,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  at  hist 
marked  the  time  of  his  destruction*  An  asthma  led  him  to  the 
gni?e ;  bnt^  happy  to  the  last  hour,  he  did  not  sufier  from  the  horrors 
of  death;  he  did  not  know  anything  about  his  state,  and  passed 
away  quietly,  without  feeling  the  regrets  of  quitting  this  world. 

The  horoscope,  which  made  him  fear,  during  his  life,  the  month 
of  March,  was  not  realized,  for  he  died  in  August,  1788. 
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Book  I. — Chaftbb  I.— Out  ov  the  Wobld. 

FAB  awAjr  from  our  great  cities  and  towns,  from  the  erer-flowiog 
stream  of  earnest  toiling,  anxious  life,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  village  where  our 
stoiy  opens.  It  is  buried  from  sight  amidst  the  Wekh  mountains, 
and  the  dull,  monotonous  existence  of  its  inhabitants  is  never  dis- 
turbed, except  perchance  by  some  casual  visitor  bent  on  exploring 
the  wild  and  unknown  regions  of  the  interior  of  the  Principality. 

The  village  in  question  is  concealed  from  view  on  one  side  by  a 
range  of  hills,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Welsh  mountain  region — 
bleak,  sterile,  and  desolate  hills — ^where  the  inhabitants  are  but  few 
and  very  poor,  and  where  the  footsteps  of  man  are  but  seldom  to  be 
traced.  Here  and  there  a  curling  wreath  of  blue  smoke  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  humble  mud-built  cottage,  and  in  such  spots  the 
land  is  cultivated  in  a  rude,  barbarous  manner,  which  shows  plainly 
that  the  dwellers  upon  these  hills  were  content  to  follow  still  in  the 
steps  of  their  forefathers,  and  had  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of 
the  ever-advancing  tide  of  progress.  Theirs  is  a  sleepy,  indolent, 
and  poverty-stricken  mode  of  life,  and  no  aspirations  for  a  more 
active  state  of  ej^istence  ever  ruffle  the  sluggish  calm  of  their  long 
unending  siesta. 

To  the  north  and  south  the  country  is  more  level,  and  in  these 
directions  the  roads  leading  to  far-distant  towns  stretch  away,  until 
they  are  lost  to  view.  On  the  west  is  the  Cardigan  Bay,  with  its 
sparkling  waters,  sometimes  placid  and  smiling,  reflecting  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  summer  sum ;  at  other  times  rolling  and  tumbling 
angrily  about  in  their  huge  bed,  when  dashed  into  fury  by  the  rude 
blasts  of  winter. 

The  village  of  Olynarth  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
and  the  road  which  led  down  to  the  shore  passed  through  a  strikingly 
beautiful  glen  or  valley.  It  was  narrow  and  steep,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  surrounding  hills  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Standing 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  village  had  been 
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ereeted,  a  goodlj  prospect  presented  itself  to  the  eye  as  one  looked 
towards  the  baj.  A  narrow,  uneven  road  went  winding  down  one 
side  of  the  vallej — in  fact,  it  might  almost  bo  said  to  run  along  the 
side^of  the  hill  which  formed  one  of  its  boundaries, — and  on  either 
side,  to  the  north  and  south,  arose  the  hills,  covered  with  heath  and 
mountain  verdure.  In  this  glen,  or  glyn^  as  the  natives  called  it, 
the  land  was  better  cultivated  than  on  the  distant  hills  to  the  east, 
although  the  people  lived  in  the  same  simple,  primitive  fashion. 
Looking  down  into  the  vallej,  you  could  only  detect  the  presence  of 
houses  by  the  white  chimney-tops,  for  they  were  mostly  built  m 
deep  hollows,  and  their  privacy  further  secured  by  surrounding  them 
vith  trees,  which  were  always  considerably  higher  than  the  cottages 
themselves.  Thus  they  were  completely  shrouded  from  view — they 
were  deep,  quiet  retreats,  where  ono  might  pass  a  lifetime,  if  one 
chose,  in  listening  to  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  melancholy 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  foliage.  There  was  a  bright  sparkling 
stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  glen,  and  its  silvery  rippling 
murmur  was  very  distinct  in  the  midst  of  the  peaceful  calm  which 
generally  pervaded  the  place.  Hills,  valley,  and  streamlet — rocks, 
trees,  and  fields  of  waving  corn — it  was  pleasant  to  contemplate 
such  a  scene  on  a  still  summer*s  aflemoon,  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens  and  the  sea  slumbered  like  a  giant  in  repose,  when 
the  eye  rested  upon  nothing  but  what  was  radiantly,  gloriously 
beautiful,  and  when  nothing  was  present  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
nature. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley,  upon  the  seashore,  was  a  venerable  old 
church,  heavy  with  the  weight  of  gathering  years,  where  hundreds 
of  former  dwellers  in  the  valley  slept  their  last  long  sleep — truly  a 
place  where — 

"The  nide  forefaibers  of  ibe  bamlet  deep ;** 
and  the  affections  of  those  who  are  lefb  behind  cling  with  loving 
tenderness  to  the  dingy  brave  old  edifice.  Standing  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  on  a  sunny  day,  how  very  still  the  valley  is !  Not 
a  sign  of  life  is  visible  anywhere,  except  the  birds,  which  warble 
merrily  in  the  pure  atmosphere ;  not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen ; 
a  great  liush  has  fallen  upon  the  landscape,  and  the  only  other 
sound  is  the  waving  of  the  com,  which  bends  beneath  the  gentle 
sea-breeze,  as  if  talking  to  itself  in  weird  melancholy  tones.  Peace, 
perfect  peace,  dwells  around ;  and  often  do  the  weary,  aching  brains 
and  anxious  ininds  of  wanderers  from  the  great  cities  envy  the 
people  who  live  and  die  contontedly  and  placidly  in  this  sylvan 
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retreat,  buried  from  the  cares  and  trials  of  a  world,  of  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing.  How  natural  it  is  to  suppose  that  human 
passions  never  exist  in  such  fair  and  lovely  spots  I 

Glynarth  was  not  a  large  village.  Its  inhabitants  were  probably 
not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred,  but  it  was  greatly  superior  to 
most  Welsh  villages.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and  its  perfect  privacy,  attracted  a  few  people  of  good  position, 
who  had  built  some  neat  villa  residences  close  to  tho  village.  la 
time  these  villas  .passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  let  them 
for  fixed  periods  to  people  who  wished  for  a  temporary  change  of 
scene  and  relaxation.  In  one  of  them  a  gentleman,  named  Frederick 
Danvers,  resided.  He  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  had  studied  in  Scotland,  and  had  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  very  poor,  and  had  worked  hard  in  a  Manchester  countiDg- 
house ;  and  his  present  wealth  was  not  obtained  until  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  when  an  uncle  dying,  left  him  all  his  property. 
Frederick  spoke  French  and  Spanish  with  perfect  ease,  and  he  had 
fairly  mastered  colloquial  Welsh  also. 

He  was  a  good-looking,  although  not  a  handsome  man.  His  hair 
was  black,  and  his  eyes  were  of  the  same  hue— deep,  penetrating 
eyes  they  were,  which  betokened  a  powerfully  observant  mind  and 
a  habit  of  serious,  thoughtful  contemplation.  He  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  his  face  was  very  thin  and  pale — in  fact,  he  had  a 
studious,  sedentary  appearance,  which  indicated  plainly  that  he  was 
not  in  strong  health. 

There  was  also  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  young  man,  named 
Campbell,  who  had  only  just  been  appointed  to  this  his  first  living. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  innumerable 
matrimonial  snares  which  had  been  set  for  him  by  enterprising 
young  ladies,  to  whom  a  curate  was  a  rare  prize.  In  fact,  every 
young  man  whose  parents  could  afibrd  to  give  him  a  tolerable  edu- 
cation, was  sent  into  the  Church ;  and  there  were  many  instances  of 
farmers  who  made  all  their  sons  clergymen,  even  though  they  them- 
selves were  Dissenters.  As  the  profession  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  the  girl  who  secured  a  clergyman  of  any  kind  was  considered 
a  very  fortunate  creature ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  might  have  been  mar- 
ried a  dozen  times  over  if  he  chose ;  but  as  he  happened  to  be  a 
High  Churchman,  he  had  strong  views  regarding  the  celibacy  of  the 
<^lei^-  He  was  not  a  highly  educated  man,  being  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  and  educated  in  a  small  Welsh  college,  and  he 
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was  extremely  narrow-minded.  To  him  the  world  in  general  was 
in  a  Tery  unsatis&ctory  condition ;  nor  would  society,  in  his  opinion, 
be  in  a  healthy  state  until  the  clergyman  was  allowed  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  every  movement — political,  social,  and  religious. 
His  parishioners,  however,  differed  from  him  in  this  and  many  other 
points ;  and  consequently,  although  the  services  at  Glynarth  church 
were  of  a  very  florid  and  advanced  character,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  Dissenters.  He  was  not  a  vain  nor  a  conceited 
young  man,  but  he  had  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  duty,  and  he  strove 
to  enforce  his  views,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  he  called 
forth  in  doing  so. 

Away  down  the  valley,  halfway  between  the  village  and  the 
ancient  seaside  church,  was  a  cosy,  substantial-looking  house,  built 
beneath  the  projecting  shadow  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  two-storied 
house,  with  a  small  flower-garden  in  front ;  iand  between  that  and 
the  road  was  a  courtyard,  overgrown  with  grass,  in  which  two  straw- 
thatcbed  cottages  stood,  inhabited  by  ancient  dames,  who  had  known 
the  family  for  a  longer  period  than  some  of  its  members  would  care 
to  be  reminded  of.  These  habitations  were,  in  truth,  of  the  rudest 
kind ;  and  the  house  itself  would  have  been  greatly  improved  in  its 
appearance  if  they  had  been  demolished ;  but  during  the  lives  of  their 
present  occupants  they  were  safe  from'sacrilegious  hands.  Many 
farm-bouses  around  had  appendages  of  this  kind — perhaps  a  lingering 
remnant  of  the  old  feudal  system. 

The  residents  in  this  place  were  only  two  in  number,  a  brother 
and  sister,  named  Edward  and  Annie  Hughes.  They  were  orphans, 
for  tbeir  father  died  a  short  time  before,  and  their  mother  had  drawn 
disgrace  and  infamy  upon  their  family.  Whether  she  were  alive  or 
dead  they  knew  not,  and  the  sad  story  of  her  sin  and  shame  was 
never  referred  to  even  by  their  gossiping  neighbours,  for  Annie 
Hughes  was  a  favourite  with  all,  and  no  one  would  willingly  cause 
her  pain.  Edward  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  at  this  time,  and  various 
schemes  bad  been  proposed  fj^r  the  purpose  of  establishing  him  in 
life,  to  none  of  which,  however,  did  he  pay  much  attention.  He  was, 
in  fiict,  an  indolent,  vicious  lad,  who  loved  to  loiter  all  day  in  the 
village  alehouses,  and  associated  with  the  lowest  companions  he 
could  find.  He  had  already  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
throughout  the  whole  country-side,  and  strange  rumours  were  in 
circulation  as  to  his  wild,  foolish  conduct;  but  not  many  of  his 
misdeeds  reached  his  sister's  ear^,  for  the  kind-hearted  people 
endeavoured  to  shield  her  from  as  much  pain  as  possible.  Perhaps 
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it  would  have  been  well  if  she  had  known  the  unpleasant  truth ! 
She  thought  so  in  afler-years. 

Edward  and  his  sister  possessed  jointly  a  small  income,  deriTed 
from  land  which  their  father  had  left  them ;  but  Annie  saw  clearly 
enough  that  this  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  some  occupation  for  her  brother.  What  he  was  to  do 
was  a  problem  which  severely  puzzled  every  ooe  connected  with  the 
youth. 

Mr.  Danvers  had  only  recently  arrived  in  Glynarth— at  the  time 
our  story  commences  he  had  not  been  there  a  month,  and  as  his 
health  was  extremely  weak  and  delicate,  ho  had  not  been  able  to 
go  out  much,  particularly  as  the  weather  happened  to  be  wet  and 
stormy,  although  it  was  in  the  month  of  September.  He  had  taken 
a  small  furnished  villa,  which  was  to  be  let ;  and  he  brought  his 
own  servants,  horses,  and  carriage  from  London.  The  change  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  perfect  serenity  of  Glynarth  was  very  delightful 
to  the  pale,  haggard  invalid,  and  for  the  first  month  he  did  not 
indulge  in  any  violent  exercise. 

One  evening,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  sunset  tempted 
him  to  go  out  into  the  fields  which  surrounded  his  residence ;  and 
as  he  felt  much  stronger  than  usual,  he  determined  upon  taking 
a  good  long  walk.  He  could  either  wander  down  the  glen  to  the 
seashore,  or  he  might  betake  himself  to  the  hills  which  rose  on  the 
east ;  and  he  decided  upon  the  latter  course.  He  walked  rapidly 
onwards,  watching  curiously  the  lengthening  shadows  upon  the  face 
of  the  landscape,  and  enjoying  the  profound  stillness  which  reigned 
aropnd  him,  as  only  a  convalescent  can  enjoy  it.  He  went  on  thus 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  almost  unconsciously,  and  then 
halted  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  to  survey  the  scene. 

North,  south,  east,  or  west  there  was  not  a  living  soul  to  be 
seen.  He  could  easily  imagine  himself  transported  into  the  midst 
of  a  desert  country,  where  human  footsteps  had  never  pressed  the 
green  sward,  and  where  the  voice  of  man  had  never  been  heard. 
Even  the  birds  did  not  sing  in  this  wild  region,  for  there  were  no 
trees  to  shelter  them,  and  they  sought  more  congenial  habitations 
than  upon  this  desolate  tableland.  A  heavy,  black  cloud  had  also 
settled  over  it,  and  Frederick  saw  with  alarm  that  a  storm  was 
impending,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  a  severe  one.  He  began 
to  retrace  his  footsteps ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  before  the  storm 
broke.  The  vivid  lightning  which  accompanied  it  dazzled  his  eyes, 
and  peal  upon  peal  of  thunder  rang  through  the  awful  silence  with 
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startling  diBtioctness.  To  add  to  his  discomfort,  the  rain  began  to 
descend  in  torrents,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  completely 
drenched. 

He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  take  things  in  a  calm,  indifferent 
manner,  and  he  was  not  seriously  discomposed  by  his  misfortune. 
He  continued  to  peer  curiously  around,  and  at  length  fancied  he 
saw  in  a  small  hollow  a  shed  or  Imt  of  some  kind. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  cattle-shed,  or  sheepfold,  or  something  of  that 
kind,"  he  thought ;  "  if  there  is  a  decent  roof,  however,  I  shall  bless 
the  philanthropic  individual  who  raised  it.  Here  goes  to  try,  any- 
how.  Any  port  in  a  storm." 

He  leapt  into  the  nearest  field,  and  made  his  way  through  the 
wet,  marshy  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  hut.  Several  times  he 
aank  over  his  boots  in  mud,  and  thought  ruefully  of  what  his  London 
friends  would  say  if  they  saw  him  in  such  a  predicament.  To  make 
matters  worse,  he  found  that  the  erection  which  had  attracted  his 
attention  was  only  a  dismantled  sheepfold,  into  which  the  rain  was 
Btreaming  through  numberless  holes  in  the  thatch.  He  was  about 
to  turn  away,  when  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  light  further  down  in 
the  hollow.  He  gazed  intently  in  that  direction,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness was  momentarily  becoming  greater,  the  light  was  beaming 
more  distinct.  This  is  a  night  of  adventure,**  he  muttered ;  as  I 
have  come  so  far,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  Perhaps  that  is  an  enchanted 
cottage,  and  I  may  have  the  honour  of  releasing  some  captive 
princess.  The  Welsh  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing,  although  this 
looks  hardly  the  place  for  a  decent  dog,  much  less  a  fairy.  It  is 
dismal  enough  for  Bluebeard  himself.'* 

Before  setting  out  on  this  new  quest,  he  drew  a  cigar  from  his 
case,  and  succeeded  in  lighting  it ;  then  grasping  liis  walking-stick 
more  firmly  in  his  hand,  he  left  the  sheepfold.  His  way  became 
wetter  and  muddier  at  every  step,  and  wherever  the  light  proceeded 
from,  was  clearly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rose  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hollow. 

The  descent  was  very  rough  and  uneven,  and  he  was  several  times 
on  the  point  of  stumbling ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot 
from  whence  the  light  proceeded  without  any  serious  accident. 

The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  a  strongly- 
built  mud  cottage  or  hut,  for  it  only  contained  one  room,  and  that 
was  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  The  window,  through  which  the 
fiunt  glimmer  he  had  noticed  came  was  a  very  small  one,  but  never- 
theless there  were  several  apertures  in  it,  which  had  been  stopped 
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up  with  turf.  Frederick  would  no  doubt  have  surveyed  the  interior 
of  the  hut  through  the  window,  if  he  could  have  done  so ;  but  hia 
approaching  footsteps  had  been  heard  by  the  inmates,  and  the  door 
was  thrown  open  as  he  entered  the  yard. 

Frederick  could  see  a  remarkably  antiquated-looking  old  woman 
on  the  threshold ;  and  as  he  knew  she  would  address  him  in  Welsh, 
he  hastened  to  speak  first,  in  order  to  show  her  that  he'was  ignorant 
of  that  language. 

"  Will  you  shelter  a  wet  and  weary  traveller  P  "  he  asked,  peeping 
into  the  hut  as  he  spoke.  "I  have  been  caught  in  the  storm,  and 
seeing  the  light  from  your  window,  I  made  my  way  here." 

'^Gome  in,"  said  the  old  woman,  briefly,  for  her  knowledge  of 
English  was  very  slight.  Even  to  the  remoter  districts,  however,  of 
the  Principality  some  scraps  of  colloquial  English  have  penetrated, 
and  this  old  woman  was  better  off  in  this  respect  than  most  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  upon  those  hills. 

Ho  went  in,  and  found  himself  in  a  very  curious  apartment.  A 
small  peat  fire  was  burning  upon  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  The  furniture  consisted  only  of  a 
table  and  a  three-legged  stool;  but  on  the  walls  a  number  of 
mysterious  objects  were  hung.  Among  them  was  an  elaborately 
carved  horn,  inscribed  with  queer,  cabalistic  hieroglyphics;  a  wooden 
board  with  movable  slides,  which  Frederick  conjectured  was  used 
for  some  kind  of  game ;  a  number  of  flat  stones,  of  various  hues  and 
shape,  and  also  bearing  inscriptions,  and  other  things,  which  he  had 
no  time  to  observe  in  the  cursory  glance  he  cast  around,  for  there 
was  another  object  present,  who  immediately  attracted  his  attention. 

It  was  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  apparently  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was  one  of  those  persons,  however, 
whose  exact  age  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  for  there  was  an  old  look 
in  her  young  face — an  anxious,  troubled  expression  that  told  of 
some  lurking  sorrow.  Her  hair  was  of  light  brown  hue,  and 
streamed  carelessly  over  her  shoulders ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  her  complexion  unusually  clear  and  transparent 
for  a  country  girl ;  but  her  blooming,  rosy  cheeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  betokened  her  rustic  origin.  She  was  rather  tall  and  slender 
— indeed,  her  profile  was  classic,  and  almost  perfect  in  its  way.  She 
wore  a  woven  stuff  dress,  evidently  of  home  manufacture;  and  a 
largo  shawl  had  been  thrown  aside  upon  her  entrance,  with  which 
she  had  previously  completely  enveloped  herself.  Altogether  he 
thoufi;ht  her  to  be  wonderfully  pretty,  and  consequently  out  of  place 
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in  that  miserable  hovel;  so  that  Frederick  found  himself  conjecturing 
as  to  what  her  errand  might  be  in  that  lone,  desolate  spot. 

She  was  standing  near  the  fire  when  he  entered,  and  she  turned 
to  greet  him.  She  was  rather  amused  by  the  puzzled  expression 
which  was  visible  in  his  countenance  as  he  glanced  around,  and  it 
became  more  evident  than  ever  when  his  gaze  rested  upon  her. 

''I  was  just  thinking  before  I  came  in  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  find  a  fairj  princess  languishing  in  captivity  here,"  he  said,  in  an 
gentlemanly  way,  which  always  impressed  his  auditors  favour- 
ably, and  gained  their  confidence  almost  immediately.  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  my  wish  so  nearly  gratified." 

"Do  I  look  so  very  like  a  captive?"  she  asked,  in  a  half-shy, 
balf-amused  manner.  Even  if  I  did,  I  am  afraid  you  could  not 
play  the  chivalrous  knight  in  your  wet  clothes.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
romantic  when  one  is  half-drowned  and  half-dead  with  cold,  as  you 
appear  to  be." 

Decidedly  she  was  not  one  of  the  common  herd,  he  thought.  She 
could  talk  as  well  as  girls  brought  up  in  London  drawing-rooms,  and 
yet  she  was  in  this  mud  hut !   It  was  certainly  rather  perplexing. 

"You  are  a  very  matter-of-fact  young  lady,"  he  said,  seating  him- 
self on  the  three-legged  stool,  which,  however,  betrayed  several 
symptoms  of  weakness.  Drawing  it  up,  however,  to  the  fire,  whilst 
the  old  dame  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  and, 
folding  her  arms,  seemed  to  become  oblivious  of  everything  around 
her,  he  tried  to  dry  himself  a  little  before  the  apology  for  a  fire 
whicli  flickered  at  his  feet. 

1  am  afraid  I  could  not  guess  what  brought  you  to  this  primi- 
tive abode,"  he  remarked,  hoping  to  draw  her  into  some  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"  Oh  I  that  is  easily  explained,"  she  repliedi  leaning  against  the 
table ;  "  the  old  woman  who  lives  here  was  at  one  time  my  nurse,  and 
as  it  was  very  fine  this  afternoon,  I  came  to  see  her." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  all,  is  it  P  "  responded  Frederick,  with  a  shade  of 
disappointment  in  his  tone,  for  so  commonplace  an  explanation  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  romantic  mood  which  had  come  upon  him. 
"  May  I  ask  if  you  are  one  of  the  natives  of  Glynarth  ?  " 

She  thought  that  he  was  rather  an  inquisitive  young  man,  but 
he  was  so  perfectly  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  that  she  could  not 
refuse  to  answer  him. 

"  Yes,  I  reside  near  the  village,"  she  replied ; my  name  is  Annie 
Hughes." 
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"  I  have  often  heard  of  you,"  he  said,  with  a  pleased  smile,  "  and 
you  must  think  me  excessively  rude  in  occupying  the  only  seat  in 
this  place,  without  ofTering  it  to  you.  Will  you  take  the  stool  ?  " 
He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  but  she  thankfully  declined  the  offer.  She 
distrusted  its  powers  of  endurance,  even  if  she  were  disposed  to  sit 
down.  She  therefore  declined  the  proffered  seat ;  but  his  words  had 
excited  her  curiosity. 

"  You  have  heard  my  name,'*  she  asked ;  "  then  you  must  be  a 
resident  in  the  village  too  ? " 

"Tes  I  have  been  there  for  about  a  month,"  he  replied ;  *'my  name 
is  Danvers." 

Of  course  she  had  also  heard  of  him,  for  he  had  been  the  chief  topic 
of  the  village  gossip  and  speculation  ever  since  his  arrival.  He  was 
commonly  thought  to  be  very  rich,  and  although  he  lived  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  this  circumstance  did  not  lessen  the  popular 
belief  in  his  great  resources.  His  servants  had  been  carefully 
questioned  and  drawn  out  upon  every  possible  occasion ;  but  as  they 
knew  little  or  nothing  concerning  their  master's  private  affairs,  they 
could  throw  no  light  on  the  subject.  He  was  also  considered  to  be 
an  irreligious  young  man,  for  he  only  appeared  in  church  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  there  was  no  sermon,  and  Mr.  Cdmpbell  read  the 
latter  part  of  the  service  in  English  for  his  special  benefit.  He  came, 
however,  to  no  other  services,  and  Glynarth,  like  most  Welsh  villages, 
being  an  eminently  religious  place,  so  far  as  attendance  upon  a  great 
number  of  interminable  services  can  be  regarded  as  religion,  was 
highly  shocked.  He  was  pronounced  by  public  opinion  to  be  an 
"  atheist,"  a  person  who  was  vaguely  supposed  to  be  very  wicked, 
but  no  one  knew  exactly  what  the  term  meant.  It  was,  however, 
a  convenient  one  to  apply  to  one  who  differed  from  their  particular 
sect,  and  hence  Annie  had  heard  an  unfavourable  estimate  of  him. 

''He  looks  very  mild  and  inoffensive,"  she  thought,  as  she  recalled 
the  term  of  reproach ;  "  I  am  sure  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mids  Hughes  ?  "  he  asked  pleasantly, 
for  she  had  been  silent  after  the  announcement  of  his  name. 

"I  was  trying  to  remember  where  I  had  heard  your  name  before," 
she  replied ;  "  and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  have  heard  it  at  least  a 
hundred  times,  for  your  sayings  and  doings  have  been  keenly  can- 
vassed in  the  village." 

"  Have  they,  indeed  ?  "  he  said,  with  an  air  of  profound  indifference, 
for  ho  was  not  disposed  to  hear  the  local  gossip  about  him ;  ''it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  me.   Has  the  storm  passed  away,  I 
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wonder?  I  sbould  be  glad  to  return  home."  Annie  went  to  the 
door,  and  looked  oat.  The  rain  had  ceased  to  £d],  and  the  heavy 
bhick  clouds  had  dispersed.  The  moon  was  bursting  through  the 
sombre  covering  which  concealed  her  beauty,  and  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  BO  recent  thunder  and  lightning.  The  storm  had  disappearad 
as  suddenly  as  it  came 

''It  is  quite  fine  now,  Mr.  Danvers,"  she  said,  returning  to  the 
fire,  ''and  as  you  are  going  to  Glynarth,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your 
company  to  return  home,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  and  delighted,*'  he  replied ;  and  he  really 
felt  more  pleased  than  his  careless  polite  manner  indicated. 

The  girl  began  to  prepare  for  her  walk,  and  as  she  did  so  she  spoke 
to  the  old  woman  in  Welsh.  Erederick  could  not  of  course  understand 
what  she  said,  but  it  was  merely  an  explanation  as  to  who  the 
gentleman  was  who  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  them,  and  she  told 
the  old  crone  that  she  intended  returning  home  with  him. 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  but  came  forward  to  the  fire  and 
seated  lierself  upon  the  stool  which  Frederick  had  just  vacated,  and 
there  began  to  mutter  to  herself,  in  a  wild,  incoherent  manner,  that 
made  the  Englishman  rather  uncomfortable. 

**We  will  go  now,"  Annie  said,  earnestly;  "Nurse  has  one  of 
her  fits  upon  her,  and  she  likes  to  be  alone.   Let  us  start." 

They  went  out  into  the  night}  and  Annie  closed  the  door  carefully 
behind  them.  As  she  had  said,  the  rain  had  quite  ceased,  and  the 
night  was  indeed  remarkably  fine.  She  pointed  out  to  her  companion 
a  path  leading  to  the  high  road,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  of 
again  crossing  the  marshy  meadows.  When  they  were  fairly  on  the 
road^  he  offered  her  his  arm,  which,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
she  accepted,  and  they  walked  homewards,  engaged  in  lively  con- 
versation. 

"How  does  the  old  woman  manage  to  exist  in  that  hut  P"  he 
asked.  "Why  does  she  not  come  to  the  village  to  live?  It  is 
altogether  the  most  miserable  place  I  ever  saw ;  and  where  on  earth 
does  she  sleep,  for  I  saw  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  couch  anywhere  P" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you,"  Annie  replied ;  "  she  has  refused  over 
and  over  again  to  come  to  the  village,  because  she  belongs  to  a  sect 
few  in  numbers  now  and  rapidly  disappearing,  but  which  was  once 
great  wd  powerful.   She  is  a  believer  in  Druidism." 

Frederick  thought  only  of  the  friendly  society  having  that  name 
—he  did  not  imagine  that  the  Druidical  religion  stiU  existed. 

'*  I  was  under  the  impression  that  men  only  were  permitted  to 
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join  the  society,'*  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  see,  however,  what  that  as  to 
do  with  her  residence  up  in  the  hills.'* 

Annie  saw  his  mistake,  and  hastened  to  correct  it. 

"  She  is  a  believer  in  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Druids — ^the  J>er^ 
toyddon^  as  we  Cymrj  call  them — ^and  the  adherents  of  that  old- 
world  superstition  love  nothing  so  much  as  solitude  and  freedom. 
They  hate  our  mode  of  life — our  civilization,  our  beliefs — everything 
in  fact  that  we  prize  most.  Their  religion  could  not  exist  amid  the 
active  life  of  the  world,  but  it  still  lingers  in  the  mountains.  Nurse 
is  one  of  these  people." 

"  What  do  they  believe  in,  then  ?  "  asked  Frederick,  naturally 
curious  to  know  something  about  this  ancient  faith,  which  he 
believed  had  been  for  ever  exploded  centuries  upon  centuries  back, 
but  which  he  found  still  existing  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  have 
they  any  places  of  worship — anything  whatever  in  common  with  ns  f 

I  am  really  quite  unable  to  give  you  any  information  on  the 
subject,"  she  answered ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  their  places 
of  assembly  are  in  the  remotest  mountain  fastnesses.  Unbelieving 
eyes  never  witness  their  mystic  rites.  Nurse  disappears  from  her 
cottage  for  weeks  together  sometimes,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she 
goes  to  attend  their  meetings.  Nothing  more  is  known  about  them, 
or  of  her  connection  with  them." 

I  should  very  much  like  to  find. out  what  their  pectdiar  tenets 
are,"  he  said,  regretting  exceedingly  that  her  information  was  so 
meagre ;  in  this  age  of  used-up  creeds  and  threadbare  theories 
it  would  be  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  religion  more  ancient  than 
Christianity  itself— perhaps  an  ancient  theocracy.  Are  there  no 
ways  and  means  of  getting  at  these  people  P  " 

"  I  fear  not,"  she  replied ;  "  they  are  naturally  very  reticent  as  to 
their  opinions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  associate  for  months  and 
years  with  Druids,  or  rather  with  believers  in  Druidism,  without 
discovering  the  fact.  It  was  a  long  time  before  it  became  generally 
known  about  Nurse ;  and  even  now  no  one  except  my  brother  and 
myself  are  allowed  to  enter  the  hut  without  her  special  permission. 
She  was  suspicious  of  you  to-night." 

How  does  she  get  her  living  P  "  he  asked ;  is  it  the  custom  in 
Wales  for  people  to  live  upon  nothing  in  solitary  huts,  without 
any  furniture,  like  your  old  nurse  P  " 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  the  old  woman,  Mr.  Danvers,"  she  said, 
laughingly ;  she  does  not  live  upon  nothing,  as  you  put  it,  for  there 
are  several  people  who  are  very  kind  to  her— Mrs.  Montressor 
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for  insfcance.  As  for  furniture,  sho  has  enough  for  her  simple  wants 
— why  should  she  encumber  herself  with  any  more  ?  " 

"Tour  argument  is  quite  unanswerable,  my  dear  Miss  Hughes," 
he  replied,  with  mock  gravity ;  "  in  fact  I  am  so  much  struck  by  it, 
that  when  I  get  back  to  my  place  I  intend  disposing  of  all  my  per- 
sonal property  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  truly 
Spartan  idea ;  but,  by  the  way,  who  is  Mrs.  Montressor,  whose  name 
you  mentioned?  " 

"  You  surely  have  not  been  in  Glynarth  a  month  without  hearing 
of  Mrs.  Montressor  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  in  real  astonishment ;  "  why, 
she  is  the  lady  of  the  manor — the  ruling  star  in  our  local  firmament. 
I  am  surprised  at  your  ignorance.'* 

**  It  is  easily  accounted  for,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  not  been  out 
▼ery  much  since  I  came  to  Glynarth,  and  as  I  take  no  interest  what- 
ever in  your  local  magnates,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  I 
should  have  heard  of  her." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  she  did  not  send  you 
an  invitation  to  the  house/'  said  Annie ;  "  she  is  very  kind  to 
strangers." 

**  When  they  are  young,  tolerably  well  ofi',  and  not  very  bad- 
looking  I  suppose,"  he  remarked,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice,  that  made  his  companion  believe  he  knew  more  about  Mrs. 
Montressor  than  he  cared  to  show.  They  arrived  in  Glynarth 
shortly  afterwards,  and  Annie  was  about  to  wish  her  companion 
good  night,  but  he  insisted  upon  walking  down  the  valley  with  her,  in 
order  to  see  her  safely  home. 

Frederick  Danvers  was  unusually  gracious  that  evening,  and  in 
fact  he  was  rather  surprised  at  his  own  conduct ;  accordingly,  as  ho 
walked  homewards  alone,  be  took  himself  to  task. 

"  I  have  been  making  an  ass  of  myself  I  fancy — talking  in  a 
charmingly  confidential  way  with  this  mere  chit  of  a  country-girl. 
It  looks  as  if  I  had  wandered  half  over  the  world  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  in  the  wilderness  at  last.  She  is  very  pretty  though,  and 
extremely  Sdusible ;  and  I  hate  stupid  women,  who  say  yes  or  no 
to  everything  you  start.  She  is  not  one  of  these  people ;  in  fact, 
she  is  certainly  cleverer  than  a  dozen  ordinary  Welsh  girls  put 
together,  so  far  as  I  can  judge — that  is  why  I  like  her ! " 

Having  settled  this  matter  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  returned 
home  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  notwithstanding  his  wet  garments. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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CEITICISM. 

(fBOH  THE  QEBMAK  OF  BUCKEBT.) 

VTTOTII  tbe  dumb  man  to  the  blind : 


"  To  me  'twould  pleasant  be, 
Could  I  the  harper  find — 

Uaat  happened  him  to  see  • 
I  don*t  care  much  myself 
For  music  ever  so  fine, 
But  I'd  like  to  have  him  play  a  tune 
For  this  deaf  son  of  mine." 

The  blind  man  said,  *^  Not  long  ago, 

I  saw  him  passing  near ; 
My  courier,  who's  lame  of  a  leg, 

Shall  run  and  fetch  him  here/' 
The  courier,  lame  of  a  leg, 

On  his  message  hied  with  speed ; 
He  ran  and  fetched  the  harper, 

Who  was  playing  through  the  street. 

Tbe  harper  came  when  summoned. 

And  made  obeisance  meet ; 
He  hadn't  an  arm  on  either  side, 

So  he  tuned  np  with  his  feet. 
He  played  so  well  that  the  blind  man 

Kept  staring  with  all  his  might, 
The  deaf  man  listened  with  all  his  ears. 

The  dumb  screamed  with  delight. 

The  lame  man  at  the  sound  arose, 

And  merrily  danced  away; 
And  so,  till  half  the  night  was  past, 

Together  lingered  they. 
And  when  they  separated. 

The  motley  audience  was 
With  the  harper's  art  enraptured. 

As  he  with  their  applause. 
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KOMB  EULE. 

THE  well-known  saying  that  hiatory  repeats  itself  has  almost 
become  an  axiom  in  political  philosophjy  and,  strange  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  it  is,  after  all,  a  circumstance  which  one 
might  natnrally  expect  to  take  place.  When  modern  legislatire 
enactments  fail  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised, 
we  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  we  turn  again  to  the  old  measures  and  to 
the  former  state  of  things,  in  the  belief  that  the  results  produced  by 
them  were  more  satisfactory  than  these  of  later  legislation ;  and,  as 
we  cannot  always  be  creating  new  methods  and  forms  of  government, 
our  choice  is  necessarily  limited  and  circumscribed. 

This  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  present  agitation  for  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland.  Betrogressive  as  it  might  appear  to  be  to  sever  the 
Union,  and  once  more  to  assemble  an  Irish  Parliament  in  College 
Green,  the  only  question  which  requires  consideration  is,  whether 
such  an  assembly  could  perform  effectually  the  work  which  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  has  failed  to  perform  P  This  is  the  issue  upon 
which  the  question  ought  to  be  fairly  tried.  It  involves,  however, 
the  qnestion,  whether  Ireland  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
home  country,  or  as  one  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies ;  for,  if 
we  grant  that  Ireland  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  mother  country  as 
Scotland  or  Wales,  then  Home  Eule  cannot  fairly  be  granted  to  one 
without  extending  the  principle  to  the  others  also.  If  the  voice  of 
Ireland  is  swamped  at  Westminster  by  an  English  and  Scotch 
majority,  it  is  quite  possible  that  questions  may  arise  in  which  Scot- 
land, for  example,  might  be  unable  to  make  her  voice  effectually  heard, 
and  if  only  the  same  feeling  could  be  created  there  in  favour  of 
Home  Bule,  the  Government  of  the  day  could  have  no  valid  reason 
for  refusing  to  grant  it. 

The  answer,  however,  to  such  an  objection  is  obvious.  Ireland  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Central 
Government  as  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  national  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  are  strong  and  well  defined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  ignorance  exists  amongst  English  and  Scotch  mem- 
bers as  to  the  real  wants  of  the  Irish  people,  and  it  is  argued — ^and 
not  without  reason — that  a  race  differing  from  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  in  habits,  religion,  and  manner  of  thought,  has  a  right  to 
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be  goyemed  by  a  legislature  of  its  own.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  is  the  strong  habit  of  centralization  which  seems  to  be  taking 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  us  in  this  nineteenth  century.  There  is  another 
grave  difficulty  also.  Many  are  weary  of  attempting  to  remedy  Irish 
grievances,  and  as  so  many  measures  of  redress  have  failed,  they 
despair  of  securing  greater  success  if  Home  Eulo  in  Ireland  were 
granted.  It  must  be  confessed  by  all  that  Parliament  after  Parlia- 
ment, and  statesmen  innumerable,  have  failed  to  solve  the  Irish 


Parliament  can  never  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
Ireland,  however  sincerely  it  may  endeavour  to  gain  it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  widely  different  manner  in  which  an 
Irishman  and  an  Englishman  regard  political  and  religious  questions. 
No  one,  except  a  very  few  extreme  TJltramontanes,  disputes  Judge 
Keogh's  accuracy  when  he  alleged  that  the  clergy  of  Ghdway  had 
largely  influenced  the  electors ;  and  yet,  the  fierce  outburst  of 
indignation  against  the  decision  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  few 
extreme  politicians.  The  Irish  elector,  who  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  he  was  intimidated,  so  to  speak,  by  his  priest,  is  nevertheless 
violently  angry  because  a  judge  has  dared  to  say  so.  This  apparent 
anomaly  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
Irishman  regards  the  question.  He  considers  that  the  priest  has  a 
perfect  right  to  control  him  in  everything,  even  in  his  political 
actions,  and  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  priestly  denunciations  from 
the  altar,  hurled  against  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  acted  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  That  Church  is 
assailed,  he  argues,  on  all  sides,  and  has  she  not  a  right  to  use  auy 
influence  she  may  be  possessed  of  to  counteract  the  schemes  and 
machinations  of  her  enemies?  To  an  Irishman  nothing  can  be  more 
awful  than  the  displeasure  of  his  ghostly  adviser,  and  the  anathema 
which  an  Englishman  would  laugh  at  is  to  him  a  highly  serious 
matter. 

We  may  deplore  this  state  of  things,  but  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  we  have  ever  seriously  attempted  to  remedy  it.  The 
educational  state  of  Ireland  is  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  if  the 
English  Qovernment  had  set  to  work  years  ago  to  educate  the 
people  instead  of  attempting  to  remove  grievances  which  were 
created  and  maintained  by  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  the  peo- 
ple, Ireland  would  be  more  happy  and  contented  than  it  is  at 
present.  Schoolmasters  are  more  wretchedly  paid  in  that  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world  which  calls  itself  a  free  state.  Thirty 
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or  fortj  pounds  a  year  is  the  average  remuneration  they  receive, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Government  is  unable  to  secure  the 
services  of  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  and  the  education  of  the 
country  suffers  in  consequence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  rule  an 
ignorant  people  except  by  military  power,  aud,  as  England  claims 
to  be  a  free  country,  we  cannot  well  employ  this  policy.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  that  when  the  Gh)vernment 
was  strong  and  ruled  the  Irish  with  no  gentle  hand,  the  country 
was  comparatively  quiet ;  but  the  attempt  to  control  a  turbulent, 
ignorant  race  by  constitutional  and  peaceful  measures  has  never 
succeeded,  and  never  will. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Irish  discontent  might  disappear  if 
the  people  were  better  educated  ;  nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
would  bo  the  result.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
agitation  for  Home  Bule  would  also  be  silenced.  Education  cannot 
change  the  habits  of  a  people,  however  much  it  may  improve  their 
manners  and  enlighten  their  minds ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  demand  for  a  separate  legislative  body  would  still  be  made, 
under  any  circumstances.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  appear  to  have  adopted  this  view,  for,  practically,  they 
have  admitted  the  importance  of  the  question.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  some  modified  form  of  Home  Eule  will  be  offered,  by 
which  local  business  will  be  settled  in  Dublin,  whilst  Imperial 
matters  connected  with  Ireland,  such  as  the  army,  navy,  taxation, 
and  similar  matters,  will  still  be  decided  at  Westminster.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  modification  of  this  kind  will  be  accepted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Eule  agitation.  The  real  grievance  is 
that  money  is  being  continually  carried  out  of  the  country  to  Lon* 
don  and  elsewhere,  which  would  be  spent  in  Dublin  if  an  Irish 
Parliament  were  assembled  there.  A  kind  of  municipal  council  on  a 
large  scale,  dealing  with  Irish  local  business,  would  not  tempt  men 
of  standing  in  the  political  world  to  become  members  of  it,  and 
therefore  Ireland  would  ^e  no  better  off  in  this  respect.  Besides,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  Ireland  cannot  be  successfully  ruled  by  English  laws,  and 
the  relegation  of  local  business  to  Ireland  would  in  no  way  satisfy 
thoughtful  men  like  Mr.  Galbraith  and  others  who  have  connected 
themselves  with  this  movement. 

Prom  first  to  last  we  have  been  attempting  an  impossibility,  viz., 
to  govern  by  our  laws  and  customs  a  people  differing  very  widely 
from  us  in  every  important  respect.   The  result  is  just  what  might 
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have  been  expected.  Ireland  is  full  of  bittemessy  strifei  and  haired 
towards  us ;  the  ministers  of  the  law  are  hunted  and  hounded  when 
they  endeavour  to  apply  laws  hateful  to  the  people  in  general ;  men 
live  in  perpetual  dread  of  assassination  within  twenty-four  houn*  ride 
of  London  ;  and  our  statesmen  are  at  their  wits'  ends.  The  experi- 
ment of  Home  Eule  would  at  least  be  worth  trying ;  and,  governed 
by  men  chosen  exclusively  by  themselves,  we  may  hope  to  see  this 
unhappy  country  more  firmly  united  than  ever  to  the  English,  its 
people  loyal,  peaceful,  and  contented,  and  the  disgraceful  scenes 
which  now  disgrace  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  ever 
lost  to  view. 


PEACE. 

(7B0M  THE  GEBMXN.) 

EVENFALL  descendeth 
Over  mead  and  hill, 
Peace  her  angels  scndetb. 
And  the  world  grows  still ; 

Still,  save  yonder  river! 

Swift  its  waters  flee, 
Bacing,  restless  ever, 

To  the  restless  sea. 

Ne*er  to  it  eve  bringeth 
Calm,  though  day  be  long. 

Never  curfew  ringeth  « 
Soothing  slumber-song. 

Thus,  sad  heart,  thy  river 
Maketh  weary  moan ; 

Courage !  cometh  ever 
Peace  from  God  alone ! 
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'HE  atrocities  and  extravagances  of  the  Communiats  of  Paris 


have  naturally,  if  illogically,  brought  into  disrepute  the  very 
name  of  Commune,  and  have  revived  the  old  antipathy  of  the  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  what  was  originally  nothing 
worse  than  a  combination  of  citizens  to  assert  and  mifintain  their 
just  rights  and  privileges.  According  to  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Chronicon  Balderici,  a  "  Coram uniro  Conju- 
ratio  "  was  odious  to  all  who  had  at  heart  the  independence  of  tho 
Church ;  and  we  read  of  a  bishop,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  preached  against  "those  execrable  Communes,  in  which, 
contrary  to  divine  and  human  law,  serfs  violently  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lords," — a  proceeding  declared  to  be  in 
direct  contravention  of  S.  Peter's  admonition,  "Servi  subditi  estolc 
in  omni  iimore  dominis**  (1  Pet.  ii.  18).  For  all  that,  nothing  could 
be  less  blameworthy  than  the  original  scope  of  these  "  civic  con- 
spiracies," as  they  were  designated  by  those  whose  exactions  and 
cruelty  called  them  into  being. 

Until  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  all  labourers  and  artisans  in 
Northern  France  were  serfs,  the  absolute  property  of  their  lords, 
whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics.  A  certain  number  lived  within  tho 
walls  of  the  baronial  hold,  rendering  whatever  service  might  be 
required  of  them,  and  receiving  in  return  food  and  clothing  of  tho 
coarsest  description.  Those  who  could  not  be  accommodated  within 
the  castle  dwelt  in  wretched  huts  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  battle- 
ments, plying  their  respective  handicrafts  for  the  benefit  of  their 
lord.  In  many  instances,  these  hamlets,  through  the  force  of 
accidental  or  peculiar  circumstances,  enlarged  their  borders  to  the 
proportions  of  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  not  unfre- 
quently  were  dependent  on  two  or  more  barons,  usually  at  variance 
with  one  another.  In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  many  of 
these  extramural  serfs  contrived  to  purchase  their  enfranchisement, 
and  obtained  permission  to  work  and  trade  on  their  own  account. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  these  servile  hovels  of  mud  and  straw,  there 
arose  substantial  buildings  of  wood  and  stone,  in  which  goods  were 
stored  or  exhibited  for  sale.   But  as  these  freedmen  gradually  accu- 
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rauUted  wealth — in  comparison  with  the  abject  poverty  of  their 
neighbours, — the  cupidity  of  their  late  masters  was  awakened,  and  a 
system  of  pillage  and  extortion  succeeded  to  the  objectless  caprices 
of  ownership.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  while  each  baron  endeavoured  to 
monopolize  the  privilege  of  fleecinp;  and  oppressing  his  own  depend- 
ents, he  protected  them  from  other  plunderers  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  taking  care  to  compensate  himself  for  the  trouble  by  levying 
various  imposts. 

Many  of  the  arbitrary  demands  thus  made,  and  unsparingly 
enforced,  were  at  an  early  period  dignified  by  the  name  of 
couitumes,  and  were  elaborated  with  considerable  financial  inge- 
nuity.  In  addition  to  a  poll-tax,  to  a  certain  share  of  the 
harvested  crops,  to  a  chamber-tax,  to  fines  and  forfeits  for  small 
offences,  to  personal  service  for  so  many  days  in  the  year,  and  to  the 
monopoly  of  mills  and  baking-ovens,  all  rural  vassals  were  expected 
to  contribute,  under  the  title  of  toliei  and  quetteSy  various  offer- 
ings  on  the  knighthood  of  the  baron's  sons,  and  on  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  and  generally,  whenever  his  whims  or  necessities 
tempted  him  to  make  an  inroad  on  their  scanty  hoards.  Civic 
vassals  were  less  exposed  to  these  exactions,  because  in  towns  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  early  circumscribed,  through  the  concerted 
action  of  the  burghers.  The  knight  who,  clad  in  armour  of  proof, 
had  trampled  under  his  horae's  hoofs  the  half-naked  peasants  in  the 
open  plains,  was  helpless  against  the  missiles  showered  down  upon 
him  from  the  housetops,  and  equally  unable  to  force  his  heavily- 
burdened  charger  over  the  barricades  and  iron  chains  that  barred 
the  passage  of  the  streets.  The  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  towns- 
people was,  undoubtedly,  a  secret  conjuratio,  or  conspiracy,  by  which 
they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another — one  for 
all,  all  for  one.  After  that,  their  conduct  was  open  enough,  for  they 
usually  proceeded  to  close  the  gates,  man  the  walls,  and  arrest  and 
disarm  such  of  their  lord's  retainers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  At 
times,  the  neighbouring  barons,  forgetful  of  their  mutual  differences, 
would  form  a  league  against  their  common  enemy,  the  rising  middle 
class ;  but  being  scantily  provided  with  siege  munitions,  and  unable 
to  keep  the  field  for  a  lengthened  period,  they  seldom  effected  more 
than  a  compromise  with  the  refractory  burghers.  These  were 
usually  willing  to  recognise  all  couitwnes  of  ancient  date,  however 
onerous  and  morally  unjustifiable,  but  resolutely  set  their  ftoes 
against  new  impositions. 

The  reoonoiliation  patched  up  between  the  baron  and  his  insurgent 
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raistls  being  termed  Pai/'  or  Pads  Institatio/*  the  Mine  name 
wai  oftentimes  applied  to  the  charter  of  privileges  aeoorded  to  a 
Commune.  These  privileges,  after  all,  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
simple  rights  which  every  human  being  in  a  civilised  state  nowadays 
claims  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus,  we  find  townsmen  insisting  upon 
the  right  of  marrying  according  to  their  own  free  will,  but  at  tho 
eame  time  engaging  to  pay  their  lord  five  90U$  should  they  take  a 
wife  from  among  the  vassals  of  another  lord*  The  earliest  association 
of  this  kind  in  Northern  France,  of  which  the  date  has  been  at  all 
clearly  ascertained,  was  formed  at  Le  Mans^  somewhere  between 
1067  and  1070.  While  William  of  Normandy  was  occupied  in 
•uhduing  England,  the  burghers  of  that  town  took  advantage  of  his 
abssnoe  to  renounce  their  allegiaBce^  and  invited  from  Italy  the 
Marquis  Alberto  Axzo,  whose  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  their 
former  Count  Herbert,  sumamed  Eveille-Chien.  The  Marquis, 
however,  made  no  long  stay  in  France,  but  left  his  wife  and  her  aon 
Hugh  at  Le  Mans,  under  the  regency,  as  it  were,  of  Oeoffirey  of 
Mijenee,  whose  insinuating  address  gained  him  such  complete 
Mcendancy  over  the  lady  intrusted  to  his  care  that  he  is  euphe- 
miatically  described  as  quasi  maritui.  Unfortunately,  he  had  no 
teodemess  to  spare  for  the  people  placed  under  his  governance,  but 
htrsssed  tbem  with  such  heafy,  vexatious,  and  numerous  imposts, 
that  they  At  length  took  counsel  together  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  posterity  from  similar  exaetions  for  ever.  A  tonjuratio  was 
accordingly  brought  about,  to  which  the  name  of  Communion  was 
givsn;  and  Geofirey  and  the  other  nobles  of  the  district  were 
compelled,  much  against  their  will,  to  take  the  same  oatha  as  the 
burghers.  Such  was  the  audacity  of  these  conspirators,  says  the 
orthodox  old  chronicler,  that  innumerable  crimes  were  perpetrated. 
Veiy  many  individuals  were  condemned  without  any  sort  of  trial ; 
ofters,  on  the  most  trivial  charges,  hsd  their  eyes  put  out;  while 
others,  a^ain,  were  hanged  from  the  gibbet  for  rei^  trifling  ofiTences. 
Castles,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  were  burnt  to  the  ground  during 
I^ent,  and  even  In  Pa»sion-week.  These  stormy  successes,  however, 
were  of  brief  duration.  Hugh  of  Sill^,  having  given  umbrage  to  the 
Coiamunion,  OeoiTrey  was  constrained  to  lead  its  trained  bands^ 
preceded  by  priests  bearing  aloft  the  saered  sjtnbols,  against  his 
mtle,  but  contrived  on  the  way  to  enter  into  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  enemy.  A  panic  was  therefore  got  up,  and  the  men  of 
Le  Mans  fled  in  wild  confusion  to  their  own  town,  hotly  pursued 
»ud  cmelly  slaughtered  by  Hugh's  retainers.   A  tumult  subse- 
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quently  arose,  through  an  attempt  made  hy  QeoSrej  to  render 
himself  master  of  Le  Mans ;  in  which  being  worsted,  he  effected  his 
escape  with  difiSculty  from  the  infuriated  citizens.  Shortly  after- 
wards, William  the  Conqueror,  returning  from  England,  accepted 
the  submission  of  his  rebellious  vassals,  and  not  only  pardoned  their 
transgressions,  but  took  also  an  oath  to  respect  their  ancient  customs 
and  local  laws  and  usages. 

The  institution  of  Communes  in  Northern  France  dates,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  who  has  been  praised 
for  a  policy  that  was  simply  the  result  of  weakness  and  want  of 
money.  So  far  from  following  any  settled  line  of  policy,  Louis  VI. 
did  not  even  adhere  to  his  own  charters,  in  the  face  of  a  temptation 
to  violate  them.  Having,  for  instance,  granted  a  charter  of  enfran* 
chisement  to  the  citizens  of  Laon,  on  their  payment  of  a  sum  of  400 
livresy  he  afterwards  revoked  the  deed  in  consideration  of  the  700 
livres  offered  by  the  Bishop.  The  French  people,  says  Sismondi, 
"  won  their  liberty,  as  liberty  should  always  be  won,  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  They  took  advantage,"  he  continues, "  of  the  dissensions, 
the  weakness,  or  the  crimes  of  their  lords,  whether  ecclesiastic  or 
laic,  to  extort  from  them  independence  in  spite  of  their  teeth.'* 
Communes,  however,  were  recognized  quite  as  often  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  pecuniary  subsidy,  as  in  submission  to  the  fortune  of  arms. 
The  privileges  implied  in  the  name  of  Commune  were,  besides,  fire- 
quently  bestowed  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  lord,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  citizens,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  course  of  the 
almost  incessant  state  of  strife  which  characterized  that  miserable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  The  charters  thus 
obtained  were  usually  a  formal  recognition  and  confirmation  of 
privileges  already  possessed,  and  which  had  been  gradually,  perhaps 
imperceptibly,  acquired.  The  real  object  invariably  aimed  at  by  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  was  simple  enough.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  self-government.  They  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  to  have  a  common  seal  and  a  public  treasury  of  their 
own,  and  to  hold  watch  and  ward  at  the  gates  and  along  the  walls 
of  their  town.  The  charges  for  these  various  purposes  were  called 
necessitates  communes^  and  were  defrayed  by  the  treasurers  upon 
orders  under  the  civic  seal.  One  of  the  first  steps,  therefore,  was  to 
erect  a  belfry,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  every  citizen  was 
bound  to  hasten  in  arms  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous, 
generally  known  as  the  Place  d'Armes. 

The  few  cities  whose  seigneur  was  the  sovereign  were  the  least 
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successful  either  in  obtaining  Communal  charters,  or  iu  preserving 
then  when  granted.   Thus,  neither  Faria  nor  Orleans  ever  possessed 
the  DroiU  de  Commune,    The  best  chance  for  the  citizens  was  when 
the  seignorial  authority  was  divided  between  several  lords,  and 
especially  when  any  of  these  happened  to  be  ecclesiastics,  for  the 
btter  were  nearly  always  at  variance  with  the  lay  barons,  and  were 
wout  to  strengthen  themselves  by  stirring  up  the  burghers  to  form  a 
conspiracy,  or  federation,  in  defence  of  tiieir  civic  rights  and  pri- 
vileges,— so  much  had  self-interest  caused  them  to  modify  their 
original  opinion  of  those  institutions.   Many  ecclesiastical  lords  also 
granted  charters,  to  commence  at  the  death  of  the  grantor,  who 
thus  easily  won  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  prospect  of  favours 
to  come.    Generally  speaking,  however,  the  clergy  regarded  Com- 
munes as  an  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  and  the  epithet abominable  " 
is  more  than  once  applied  to  them  by  old  writers,  who  protest 
against  their  passing  under  the  name  of  peace,  seeing  that  peace  was 
not  in  them.    Priests,  as  a  rule,  were  exempted  from  taking  the 
Commnnal  oath,  as  were  likewise  the  knights  and  gentlemen  who 
lived  in  unfortified  houses  within  the  town-walls.    It  was  the  latter 
who  usually  led  the  burghers  to  battle,  and  who  also,  being  allied  by 
blood  to  the  manorial  barons,  not  seldom  betrayed  their  followers 
to  their  kinsmen.    Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole  of  Northern  France  was 
a  scene  of  tumult,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy,  forcibly  described  in 
barbarous  Latinity,  by  an  anonymous  writer  who  lived  in  the  times  he 
professes  to  delineate : — 

Discordant  omnes,  prsesul,  comes  atque  phalanges :  Pugnant  inter 
se  eoncives,  contribulesque :  Urbica  turba  strepit,  machinantur  et 
oppida  bellum."  The  burghers  naturally  availed  themselves  of  such 
tempting  opportunities  for  achieving  their  independence,  or  at  least 
their  immunity  from  arbitrary  imposts.  .  Minor  leagues,  too,  were 
formed  lender  the  name  of  Guilds,  and  confined  to  the  members  of 
some  particular  crafV,  who  pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  see  to 
their  common  defence  against  oppression.  These  Guilds,  being  less 
powerful  than  the  collective  Communes,  inspired  little  distrust  in 
e  ither  kings  or  nobles,  and  were  generally  spared  when  the  Com- 
munal charter  was  suppressed  or  suspended. 

In  the  South  of  France,  the  people,  never  having  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  serfage,  were  content  to  live' under  the  never  wholly  effaced 
protection  of  the  old  Boman  institutions.  In  Flanders  and  Holland, 
on  the  contrary,  Communes  date  from  the  first  formation  of  the 
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Polders^  or  traoto  of  land  presenred  from  inundfttion  by  meam  of 
dams,  and  were  enoouraged,  rather  than  diicoantenanced,  bj  the 
great  lords,  owing  to  whose  liberalit7  and  sagacity  the  Flemish 
towns  early  attained  to  a  height  of  commercial  prosperity  unknown 
in  France  for  centartes  afberwards. 

From  sources  such  as  these  we  have  very  briefly  noticed  here, 
would  seem  indirectly  to  haye  arisen  the  Communistic  associations 
whose  effects  have  of  late  proved  so  disastrous. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  PEOGBESS. 

TS  England  a  musical  nation?  This  question  has  been  asked  over 
^  and  over  again,  and  the  inevitable  reply  has  as  frequently  been 
No !  for  we  have  given  birth  to  no  great  composer,  have  produced 
but  few  eminent  vocalists,  as  have  other  countries,  and  have  sent 
forth  comparatively  few  instrumentalists  who  have  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  world  of  music.  It  is  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
chiefly  that  have  done  this,  and  given  to  us  the  names  and  writings 
of  composers  which  will  live  as  long  as  there  are  fingers  in  the 
world  to  play  and  voices  to  sing  the  works  they  have  bequeathed  to 
us.  True,  we  have  had  the  old  madrigal  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  such  as  Byrd,  Morley,  "Ward,  Willbye,  and  others,  and  in 
church  music,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Felham  Humphrey,  Gibbons,  and 
Purcel! ;  but  excepting  one — Henry  Purcell — what  are  these  compared 
with  a  Beethoven  or  Mozart  P  Having,  regard  to  the  state  of  music 
in  England  when  Purcell  lived,  1660—1690,  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  composer  bom  in  England  that  we  can  boast  of;  and  after 
him  no  one  approaches  him  nearer  in  this  respect  than  does  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett ;  but  neither  of  them  stand  in  the  rank  where 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  others  are  to  be  found ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  shall  represent  England  in 
music  as  these  last  represent  Germany,  and  others  France  and  Italy  ; 
nor  is  it  hard  to  account  for  this  representative  not  having  already 
been  amongst  us. 

Up  till  recently  music  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  given  to  it  of 
developing  itself  in  England,  and  of  making  its  way  amongst  us. 
We  are  accused  of  not  being  a  musical  nation ;  but  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  care  bestowed  on  our  Musical  Education.  It  has  been 
sadly  neglected ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  progress  in  music  without 
tuition,  as  in  anything  else — without  instruction  we  can  never  learn. 

Undoubtedly  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  imbued 
with  as  much  passion  and  love  for  music  as  the  early  inhabitants  of 
any  other  country,  and  the  records  of  these  islands  in  the  Druidical 
times  abound  in  evidence  of  this  fact.  Moreover,  the  ancient  languages 
of  Great  Britain  are  extremely  rich  in  the  possession  of  musical  names, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  at  the  present  day ;  such  as 
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harp,  pipe,  fithale,  and  others.  This  love  for  the  art,*'  however, 
does  not  seem  to  hare  had  much  encouragement  since  those  times, 
till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  then  it  is  that 
we  begin  to  get  the  names  of  those  English  composers  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred;  but  where  do  thej  sink  to  when  compared 
with  the  list  of  names  Germany  has  handed  down  P  Before  these 
colossal  writers  they  appear  small  indeed. 

But  to  look  at  the  state  of  music  here  as  it  exists  now,  does  it 
seem  improbable  that  this  representative  will  eventually  come  P  No ! 
We  have  got  a  firm  grasp  at  last.  Ere  long  England  will  boast  of  its 
musicians,  as  other  countries  do.  What  country  has  made  the  pro- 
gress in  music  that  England  has  done  during  the  last  fifty  years  ? 
Then  we  had  only  the  one  solitary  society  the  "Philharmonic since 
that  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  they  have  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  Now  we  have  the  New  Philharmonic,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir,  Mr.  Barnby's,  the 
Crystal  Palace  choir,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  societies  throughout 
the  kingdom.  What  then  is  this  a  sign  of  P  Could  they  exist  if 
they  were  not  patronized  P  Surely  not;  and  it  is  a  sign  that  we  haTe 
resolved  to  be  called  an  un-musical  people  no  longer;  and  year  after 
year  brings  with  it  fresh  indications  that  this  resolution  is  in  no  way 
on  the  decline,  but  making  rapid  and  surprising  strides  towards  the 
desired  goal. 

As  far  then  as  Musical  Societies  are  concerned,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  granted  that  we  are  at  any  rate  in  the  right  direction ;  and  as  we 
have  found  that  we  possess  these,  let  us  glance  at  the  orchestras 
and  who  form  them,  and  also  at  the  music,  and  whose,  that  is. 

Por  this  purpose,  therefore,  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  societies 
we  have  just  named  as  existing  in  England  —  who  compose  the 
orchestras  of  these  P  Are  they  not  made  up  chiefly  of  foreigners, 
who  have  found  their  way  here,  some  from  pecuniary  motives, 
nnd  others  through  political  or  similar  causes  P  How  many  of  them 
can  you  not  meet  in  an  orchestra  for  every  Englishman  P  This, 
then,  is  a  proof  that  at  present  we  have  not  English  instrumentalists 
sufficient  either  in  number  or  competence  to  provide  for  our  own 
wants,  and  the  necessary  result  is,  that  w  must  borrow  firom  other 
countries ;  but  behind  the  orchestra  we  certainly  do  hold  our  own. 
We  do  provide  our  own  choruses,  and  these  are  comparable  with 
any  of  the  continental  choirs,  and  we  have  therefore  no  need  to 
fear  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  well-trained  choir  could 
sing  with  any  continental  one,  while  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
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and  Mr.  Barnby's  choras  would  be  but  little  behind  in  point  of 
excellence;  and  these  we  ha?e  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  are 
thorougUj  English. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  works  produced  by  these  societies.  The 
"  Philharmonic  *'  (the  "  old/'  as  it  is  now  called)  profess  to,  and  do 
gi?e,  in  faultleps  style,  the  instrumental  works  of  the  Masters  '* — 
yes,  the  masters,  German  and  Italian.  Would  that  we  had  some 
English  masters  whose  works  could  also  be  included ;  but,  alas,  there 
are  none !  The  "  new  "  Philharmonic  aim  at  the  same  object,  but  (to 
be  fair  to  the  old  society,  for  whom  Beetho?en,  Spohr,  and  lastly, 
though  not  least,  Pelix  Mendelssohn,  have  wielded  the  baton) 
produce  the  works  in  a  less  creditable  manner.  Then  there  is  the 
"Sacred  Harmonic,*'  which  gives  us,  not  in  such  good  style  as 
formerly,  the  composition  of  the  German  masters,  chiefly  in  the 
Oratorio  form.  Mr.  Barnby's  excellent  choir  follow  in  the  same  track, 
but  in  better  style  and  with  more  "  go."  But  these  compositions  are 
all  the  outpourings  of  the  souls  of  Germany's  sons.  Which  Society 
bestows  a  small  share  of  time  and  attention  on  the  music  of  those 
whom  we  style  ''our  English  musicians"?  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
famous  choir  undertake  a  little  of  it,  and  what  little  they  do  take  in 
hand  they  certainly  do  justice  to.  The  madrigals  they  sing  are 
given  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  taste  and  finish, — such  a  finish  as 
no  other  choir  can  boast  of  here.  But  what  they  give  is  not 
sufficient ;  and  so  music  by  composers  bom  in  England  is  seldom 
heard  from  our  best  societies,  and  thereby  loses  ground;  and  so 
it  \vill  continue  to  do,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  more  than  we 
have  alreajiy  done,  and  make  another  great  stride  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  see  then  the  kind  and  character  of  the  music  which  these 
societies  produce,  and  as  they  are  uniformly  well  attended,  we  may 
presume  the  people  like  the  music  they  hear — all  honour  to  their 
tastes;  but — and  this  time  the  "  but "  is  a  monster— there  is  another 
section  of  the  people  who  have  a  decidedly  different  and  morbid  taste; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  "  bad  taste,"  which  they  exhibit,  there  is 
much  to  give  us  hope  even  in  them.  They  have  a  taste  of  a  kind. 
AVe  must  try  and  elevate  it.  They  all  want  music  (and  do  not 
object  to  pay  for  it),  judging  from  the  increasing  number  of  area 
adjuncts  —  we  mean  the  organ-grinder,  with  his  monkoy  and 
string.  Negro  melodists  too,  not  from  the  Negro  land,  but 
from  the  sooty  courts  and  alleys  of  London.  German  bands  from 
Die  Yaterland,  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  forming  the  most  unearthly 
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quartett  or  trio  that  could  pouiblj  be  got  together.  Ifyoaare 
doomed  to  hear  them  in  the  earlj  morning,  yon  never  reooTor  your 
equilibrium  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  wish  German  bands  anywhere 
but  near  your  street.  How  these  poor  fellows  labour  at  their  respec- 
ti?e  instruments  during  summer  and  winter.  See  them  when  you  will, 
in  the  morning  when  they  should  be  more  vigorous,  or  in  the  evening, 
the  poor  clarionet  is  never  right,  always  wanting  more  wind  or  some- 
thing else  that  it  never  gets.  But  we  must  not  be  too  hard ;  the  poor 
fellow,  judging  from  his  full-blown  cheeks,  seems  to  be  doing  his 
best ;  in  fact,  to  look  at  him  during  the  few  moments  he  and  his  party 
(wibh  their  dogged  perseverance)  require  to  scamp  the  most  elaborate 
of  overtures,  you  must  possess  the  strongest  of  nerves ;  for  his  full- 
blown appearance  always  leads  the  writer  to  fear  a  sudden  coUapse, 
which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  witness — so  he  never  steps.  But 
tliere  are  others  yet.  There  are  the  man  and  woman  who  alternately 
drag  out  the  "  why  and  wherefore*'  of  the  tissue-paper  song,  con- 
cluding, as  it  invariably  does,  with  the  "  Now,  their  only  one  ha'penny 
each,  the  uew  and  popular,  ete."  Then  there  is  the  sharp  individual 
with  the  whistles  and  coffee-pot,  and  also  that  remarkable  piece  of 
Paganiniism  who  is  continually  damaging  or  breaking  his  fiddle- 
strings  or  bow,  and  further  diversifying  his  performance  with  feate 
on  the  clarionet  and  his  own  natural  organ.  The  poor  clarionet,  the 
last  time  the  writer  saw  it,  was  in  a  very  unhappy  condition ;  it 
seemed  only  to  keep  its  life  and  soul  together  by  the  aid  of  coils  of 
string,  which  this  genius  had  encrusted  round  it  in  his  more  contem- 
plative and  subdued  moods. 

All  these  seem  to  get  enough  patronage  to  induce  them  to  stop 
here ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  other  section  we  may  infer 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  patronise  music  well,  in  all  ite  branches ;  and 
as  the  elevated  section  have  not  English  artists  to  bestow  this 
patronage  on,  it  necessarily  goes  to  foreign  ones.  A  London  musical 
season  is  now  as  profiteble  as  any  other ;  and  all  continental  artiste 
know  that  when  they  once  find  favour  with  an  English  audience  they 
will  be  well  looked  after. 

Now  to  look  around, we  have  the  musical  societies  in  goodly  number ; 
we  have  a  section  who  are  fond  of  good  classical  music,  and  whose 
good  taste  leads  them  to  select  and  foster  what  is  good,  noble, 
and  elevating  in  the  divine  art ;  and  we  have  also  the  section  which 
we  must  (if  only  for  distinction)  call  the  "  morbid  "  section,  both  of 
whom,  however,  are  by  no  means  meagre  patronicers  of  what  they 
like.    These  materials  we  have  then  already ;  now,  what  is  to  bi 
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done  f  Are  we  to  stop  here  P  No !  there  is  more  yet  to  be  done, 
and  imtil  it  is  done  we  shall  ever  be  behind. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  musical  progress  in 
England  baa  been  the  non-existence  of  a  "National  School  or 
College  of  Music."  This  is  what  we  want,  and  what  the  backbone 
of  music  in  this  country— the  musical  amateur — is  crying  out  for, 
Why  do  not  the  G-OTcrnment  take  the  matter  up,  and  at  once  found 
and  endow  a  college  of  music  ?  Who  would  oppose  such  a  further 
step  towards  civilization  P  Few,  we  think,  very  few.  Such  a  school 
is  sorely  needed,  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  a  disgrace  that  it 
is  not  already  in  existence.  No  petty  private  undertaking  are  wo 
pleading  for,  but  a  grand  public  school,  provided  with  the  best  of 
masters,  where  male  and  female  may  obtain  the  best  of  instruction 
at  a  moderate  cost,  whether  they  aspire  to  the  art  as  a  profession  or 
as  an  accomplishment.  Some  will  say.  Have  we  not  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  London  Academy  P  True,  we  have ; 
but  what  of  these  P  Except  to  a  few,  who  iutend  making  music  a 
profession,  they  are  as  a  sealed  book !  They  are  closed  to  thousands 
of  amateura  engaged  in  business,  some  of  whom  have  as  much  music 
in  their  souls  and  fingers  as  those  who  go  in  for  the  profession, 
but  who  cannot  attend  either  of  these  societies  on  account  of  the 
hours  they  are  open — ten  to  four.  In  this  country  the  amateur 
element  is  exceedingly  rich  and  powerful,  and  better  means  of 
musically  educating  it  should  be  devised.  At  present  amateurs  go 
to  advertising  masters,  and  pay  for  what  they  can  never  receive. 
^0  wonder  we  have  no  English  composer,  with  this  state  of  things 
even  now,  at  this  very  day.  Qive  us  instruction,  and  we  shall  then 
do  better :  place  it  within  every  one's  reach,  and  then  see  the  result ! 
How  many  would  not  grasp  at  it !  Let  us  have  musical  night 
schools  for  the  thousands  who  are  employed  throughout  the  day 
and  in  London,  above  all  places,  give  us  a  musical  college  which  we 
may  attend,  and  there  receive  good  education  and  encouragement. 
Would  that  the  Government  would  try  this  experiment.  The  pupils 
would  not  be  long  in  finding  their  way  to  school,  if  they  had  it  to  go 
to;  and  unless  this  step  is  taken,  so  sure  as  rivers  flow  will  we 
look  in  vain  for  an  English  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn,  or 
even  a  line  of  second-rate  composers ;  while  such  a  thing  as  a  style 
of  our  own  will  be  even  farther  away,  as  time  goes  on,  than  it  is 
now.  Or  must  we  give  up  hoping  for  this  P  No,  let  us  still  hope 
on.  A  characteristic  style  we  must  possess ;  but  give  us  a  proper 
traming  school,  and  then  this    style  "  will  be  much  nearer  than  it 
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has  ever  yet  been.  We  trust  no  one  supposes  we  have  yet  had  it. 
The  old  madrigal  writers  were  half  Frencli  and  half  German. 
Purcell's  writings  betray  his  attachment  to  the  French  school,  and 
we  all  know  that  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett — the  chief  disciple  of 
Mendelssohn — is  largely  German.  This  style,  therefore,  is  yet  to 
come,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  acquiring  it — of  forming  a  line  of 
English  composers,  instrumentalists  and  vocalists— is  to  at  once 
establish  a  National  School  of  Music  in  England,  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  classes  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  the  other  week- 
day evenings,  for  the  thousands  of  amateurs  employed  during  the 
day. 

The  next  step  we  must  take  is  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  music 
served  up  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  ballads  and  pianoforte  music. 
Both  need  much  reform,  which  must  be  applied  soon,  for  these  two 
stagnant  spots  are  assuming  enormous  proportions.  Here  in  England 
"ballad"  meets  }ou  everywhere.  Go  where  you  will  you  cannot 
escape  from  it :  the  air  vibrates  with  ballads.  Go  to  a  concert,  and 
pay  a  high  pnce  for  a  seat,  and  you  have  ballads  hammered  into 
your  ears  till  you  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Take  up  a  paper  for  repose 
on  returning  home,  and  your  eye  instantly  catches  a  column  or  so 
of  the  "  last  new  and  popular  ballads,"  of  the  "  Mother,  don't  forget 
me"  and  "When  other  lips"  style.  You  throw  the  paper  down, 
and  your  attention  is  immediately  riveted  oa  something.  It  is  an 
"  area  adjunct,"  with  his  organ  and  monkey,  screwing  out  with  fear- 
ful tenacity  "  Oh,  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  or  "  Down  among 
the  Coals."  Prom  ballads  there  is  no  escape— no  rest!  In  the 
street  boys  whistle  them  with  wonderful  power,  and  in  all  keys ;  they 
are  placarded  everywhere  in  the  boldest  of  type,  and  meet  your  gaze 
turn  which  way  you  will.  But  how  has  all  this  come  about  ?  One 
great  cause — the  greatest — of  this  state  of  things  is  this — it  is  the 
result  of  our  not  having  possessed  a  National  School  of  Music,  where 
we  might  imbibe  good  and  healthy  tastes,  and  receive  good  instruction, 
and  where  our  "  professors,"  who  have  given  us  this  ballad  sap,  of 
which  we  have  partaken  so  freely,  might  also  have  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  pure,  noble,  and  elevating  in  music,  from  that  which 
is  degrading.  This  then  is  undoubtedly  the  root  of  the  evil.  We 
now  come  to  the  next  step.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been,  and  is 
now,  the  "  fashion  "  for  every  young  lady  to  play  the  piano  and  sing. 
Well,  this  in  itself  is  not  bad ;  but  the  high  art  has  been  brought 
down  to  their  low  level:  this  is  the  bad  part  of  it.  Let  them 
sing,  and  by  all  means  encourage  them  in  it ;  but  do  not  let  them 
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plaj  'with  music  as  with  a  doll — do  not  compel  them  to  learn : 
those  who  reqaire  compelling  should  never^  learn.   It  is  for  such 
88  these  that  music  has  heen  thrown  aside,  and  a  substitute — a 
very  poor  one,  too — ^provided ;  and  here  in  England  we  are  such  a 
business  and  gain-making  lot,  that  caterers  soon  presented  them- 
selves  to  gratify  their  morbid  tastes,  without  any  regard  as  to  its 
influence  on  art.    Strings  of  words — poems  they  cannot  be  called — 
touching  on  home  scenes  and  subjects,  such  as  pieces  of  furniture, 
luiir,  lockets,  &c.,  soon  got  wedded  to  a  few  melodious  progressions, 
— equally  undeserving  the  name  of  music  as  the  words,  poetry — 
picked  out  of  the  keyboard  by  those  who  supplied  them,  and 
generally  with  a  gaudy  title-page,  were  served  up  as  songs.  They 
sounded  nice  to  their  uneducated  ears,  were  catching  and  easily 
learnt,  and  just  the  thing  that  these  musicians  for  fashion's  sake 
required — just  that  very  thing  they  got ;  nor  has  the  stream  ever 
ceased  flowing.    Of  course,  few  of  these  compositions  live — What 
has  to  be  done  ?   The  supply  has  to  be  kept  up ;  and  that  it  is,  may 
readily  enough  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  columns  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  from  the  music-shops  which  cater  for  this 
section  of  the  musical  public.    Nor  can  we  fairly  blame  these 
caterers.     The  generality  of  them  would  as  soon  sell  coals  as 
music,  if  the  concern  were  more  remunerative ;  but  both  publishers 
and  our  artists  could  do  much  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  this 
bad  seed  by  abstaining  from  the  system  known  as  the  "  royalty  " 
system,  which  has  but  little  to  recommend  it.    Let  publishers  cease 
from  offering  artists  terms  for  singing  the  last  new  ballad  at  Mr.  So- 
and-So's  concert,  and  the  last  new  ballad  must  then,  without  the 
powerful  support  of  a  well-known  name,  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
Singers,  too,  should  give  us  better  songs,  and  more  worthy  their 
efforts.    Where  are  Beethoven,  Schubert^  and  others  ?   Let  them 
lay  the  works  of  such  geniuses  as  these  as  often  before  their  audi- 
ences as  they  now  do  the  ballads,  and  people  will  soon  grow  to  like 
them,  and  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  so  long  in  discovering 
their  merits.    Nothing  but  ballads  are  cried  out  here ;  and  while 
this  is  so,  the  echo  can  be  nothing  else  but  ballads. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Pianoforte  and  the  music  provided  for  it. 
Fashion  has  also  been  at  work  here  in  compelling  hundreds  of  young 
ladies  to  trifle  with  this  superb  instrument,  when  their  time  would 
have  been  far  more  profitably  employed  with  their  needlework ;  and 
of  course  suitable  music  had  to  be  ''manufactured  "  for  their  tastes,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  those  who  maunder  out  the  ballads.  This  "manu- 
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faciured  piano  music "  comes  in  overfloiriDg  abundance  and  in 
various  forms.  "Gems,"  "Flowers,"  "  Morceaux  de  Salon,"  Pearls," 
''Fantasias,*'  and  such-like,  not  one  atom  of  which  tends  to 
further  the  musical  kno\(' ledge  of  those  >vho  piny  it.  They  like  these 
pieces,  because  there  is  an  air  in  them  they  may  have  happened  to 
hear  on  a  barrel  organ,  or  it  is  in  "  dance  time,*'  as  it  is  called. 
Easy  waltzes  too  find  favour  with  this  class  of  performers ;  in  fact, 
anything  with  a  one-fingered  melody  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  turn, 
turn,  turn  for  the  left.  And  what  is  worse  still,  in  their  case  tkey 
have  no  bad  example  set  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ballads ;  these  are 
mixed  up  iu  almost  every  concert  programme,  and,  moreover,  have 
the  benefit  of  our  best  artists'  f>kill  and  training  to  help  them  to  go 
down — a  kind  of  coating  of  sugar  on  a  disagreeable  pill.  Not  so  the 
piano  music.  None  of  this  is  tolerated  in  concert-rooms  now.  To 
obtain  an  audience  at  most  of  these,  you  must  have  the  works  of  the 
masters  at  your  fingers'  ends.  No  "  Gems  "  "  Pearls,"  but  the 
solid  writings  of  Beethoven  and  others  of  the  great  tone  poets,  will 
pass  muster.  Whom,  therefore,  must  we  blame  for  this  state  of  our 
piano  music?  We  cannot  well  blame  the  publishers,  nor,  as  we 
think,  the  pupils  for  fashion's  sake.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  it  is 
the  fashion  for  eveiy  young  lady  to  play  the  piano — may  it  ever  remain 
BO.  Our  conviction  is  that  on  no  one  can  this  blame  more  fairly  be 
laid  than  on  those  who  profess  to  teach.  Many  of  these  so-called  Pro- 
fessors have  at  the  best  but  a  mediocre  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  and  they  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  interests 
not  to  attempt  to  introduce  these  works  to  the  pupils  they  undertake 
to  teach,  but  substitute  the  pieces  we  have  referred  to.  What  the 
result  is  we  all  know.  Our  pianists,  or  most  of  them  who  may  happen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  teachers,  are  seldom  fit  to  be  heard,  and 
in  very  few  cases  wish  to  be,  for  they  never  inherit  sufficient  love 
for  their  music,  by  reason  of  the  wretched  training  they  have 
received.  They  are  sent  home  with  a  few  pieces  under  their 
fingers,  and  this  is  all  their  mammas  get  for  the  money  they  pay 
for  their  tuition;  They  possess  no  command  of  the  keyboard  beyond 
what  little  is  required  for  these  "  wholesale  manufactured  "  pieces. 
They  know  not  that  the  object  of  their  playing  should  be  to  excite 
emotion,  and  when  asked  to  play,  which  they  do  reluctantly,  the 
only  end  in  view  is  the  end  of  the  piece,  which  is  galloped  "  after 
at  a  most  surprising  rate  till  it  is  reached.  Such  a  thing  as  tone  " 
they  have  no  idea  of,  nor  the  "  under-currents,"  and  the  many  varied 
and  beautiful  forms  employed  by  the  masters  in  their  works.  What, 
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therefore,  caii  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  ?  The  first  and  foremost 
step  is  to  make  such  arrangements  so  that  our  future  professors  may 
not  provide  their  pupils  with  the  same  quality  of  instruction  as  do 
half  of  the  professors  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  end  will  most 
surely  be  achieved  by  the  formation  of  a  Musical  College  for  England, 
where  our  future  professors  may  be  soundly  educated  and  trained  in 
their  high  art.  Oar  system  of  teaching  music  is  a  wretched  one, 
and  needs  to  be  reformed.  Let  our  music-masters  give  up  the 
various  gradations  of  teaching  now  in  use.  Let  all  be  taught  as  if 
they  were  all  to  play  in  public  as  professionals.  Do  not  let  our  girls 
mistake  the  object  of  playing.  Do  not  allow  them  to  neglect  their 
scales  and  exercises  because  in  all  probability  they  will  never  appear 
in  the  concert-room ;  nor  should  the  lady  pupils  be  allowed  to  select 
the  kind  of  pieces  they  like.  Our  masters  are  too  afraid  of  losing 
their  patrons,  so  they  give  way  to  their  pupils'  fancies,  while  art 
suffers  thereby ;  and  another  great  thing  is,  that  the  teachers  should 
early  acquaint  their  pupils  with  the  works  of  the  masters,  which  can 
be  done  without  dishonouring  them  in  the  least.  They  are  a  mine 
of  great  and  small  gems— ^precious  ones  too — which  afford  excellent 
study ;  and  an  early  peep  into  these  mines  of  unknown  treasures 
will  lead  to  a  desire  to  explore  them  more  and  more  fully,  and  to 
fathom,  if  possible,  their  depths — a  task  of  never-ending  joy  and 
reward,  which  few  live  to  complete.  Never  has  there  been  a  time 
when  pianoforte  playing  was  as  popular  here  as  it  is  now.  Not  only 
girls,  but  boys  take  to  it,  and  a  good  system  of  teaching  would  bring 
good  results ;  and  the  surest  way  to  get  this  system  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  a  great  want — a  National  School  for  Music. 
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A  SONG, 

(tBAKBLATBB  7B0M  KOLTZOF7.) 

I LOVED  him  with  a  love 
Hotter  than  nooD,  than  fire ; 
Such  love  in  other  breasts 
He  never  can  inspire. 

For  him,  and  him  alone, 

I  cared  on  earth  to  dwell ; 
I  gave  to  him  mj  soul,] 

I  gave  my  life  as  well. 

Oh  night  I  how  shines  the  moon ! 

Where  for  my  love  I  stay, 
All  pallid,  pierced  with  cold, 

I  shiver,  faint  away. 

He  comes !  I  hear  him  sing : 

"  Where  art  thou,  daylight  sweet  P  " 
And  now  he  clasps  my  hand ! 

Our  lips  in  kisses  meet. 

"  Ah,  cease,  my  dearest  love. 
Thy  kisses'  heat  restrain, 
Without  them,  when  near  thee, 
Rre  bums  in  every  vein. 

Without  them,  when  near  thee, 
The  blushes  scorch  my  face, 

Quivers  my  ardent  breast^ 
And  sparkling  glow  my  eyes, 
Like  stars  amidst  the  skies." 
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MOBTmCATION;  OB,  THE  HISTOBT  OP  A  FOBTUNE. 
Chaptsb  X. — Kenneth's  BETUBir. 

ASHOBT  time  after  Clerk  Gilfillan  had  secured  the  rooms  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  the  much-talked-of  tenant  arrived.  The  land- 
lord, who  was  standing  on  the  door-steps  with  his  hands  under  his 
coat-tails— iitortf  suo — was  greatly  astonished  on  learning  that  the 
little,  shabby,  shriyelled-looking  man  who  descended  from  the  yellow 
post-chaise  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  wealthy  nabob,  the  long- 
expected  Kenneth  Blair.  The  worthy  Baillie  had  evidently  expected 
something  much  more  imposing,  possibly  a  procession  of  Indian 
treasure-bearers,  or  a  cortege  of  swarthy  slaves,  for  he* stood  open- 
mouthed  and  unbelieving  for  some  seconds,  when  the  traveller  asked 
if  his  rooms  were  ready  for  him.  As  theBaillio  afterwards  described 
his  feelings,  he  was  clean  dumbfoonded  to  find  a  mon  o'  sic  won- 
derfu'  wealth  sae  like  ither  fowk — deed,  no  jist  sae  weel-faured  as 
mony  o'  them." 

He  speedily  recovered  himself,  however,  and  had  scarcely  ushered 
the  stranger  to  his  apartments  when  the  arrival  of  Clerk  Gilfillan 
confirmed  his  doubting  heart. 

Gilfillan  and  Blair  had  a  long  interview,  during  which  he  duly 
informed  the  old  gentleman  of  the  intended  kindness  with  which  his 
townsmen  were  prepared  to  welcome  his  return  among  them.  He 
answered,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  inquiries  of  Blair  concerning 
places  and  people.  So  many  of  these  questions  referred  to  those  who 
had  long  passed  away  from  this  world  altogether  that  the  Clerk  began 
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to  fear  that  his  elient  would  lose  heart  about  Strathfillaxii  and  began 
to  make  excuses  for  so  many  of  them  having  died,  suggesting  now 
that  such  a  time  "  was  a  bad  year/'  and  that  so-and-so  cam'  o'  a 
weakly  race,"  or  that  some  other  was  aye  rash  in  his  ways ; "  and 
constantly  kept  reminding  his  companion  that  ''forty  years  was 
a  lang  time."  His  fears  and  his  precautions  were  alike  unnecessary. 
Besides  that  strange  feeling  which  makes  all  men,  eveB  the  oldest, 
"think  all  men  mortal  but  themselres,"  Kenneth  Blair  was  pro- 
tected from  depression  by  the  mtensity  of  purpose  with  which  he 
was  now  about  to  engage  in  erecting  the  edifice  for  which  his  long 
exile  had  only  been  the  foundation.  He  had  not  yet  arranged  all 
the  details,  but  the  leading  ideas  stood  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind. 
Perhaps  he  should  adopt  Mortimer,  and  found  a  family,  perhaps 
endow  a  mortification,  but  in  either  case,  he,  Kenneth  Blair,  was  to 
be  the  great  central  sun,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  work.  He  rather 
inclined  to  the  first  idea,  and  all  that  Clerk  Qilfillan  could  tell  him 
of  Mortimer  tended  to  confirm  him  in  that  opinion.  The  youth  had 
been  carefully  educated,  had  formed — as  he  foresaw  he  would— a  good 
connection,  would  no  doubt  act  in  all  circumstances  exactly  as  his 
uncle  wished;  and  thus  Kenneth  could  carry  out  hia  favourite 
scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  gratification  of  securing  an 
affectionate  relative,  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  well 
as  those  of  natuio.  On  the  other  hand  the  mortification  had  also  its 
claims— -a  greater  number  of  people  would  be  directly  interested  in 
his  arrangements— by  giving  a  preference  to  those  of  his  own  name, 
it  would  be  more  frequently  brought  before  trustees  and  secretaries ; 
and  not  only  the  name  of  Blair,  but  hii  (Kenneth's)  own  name— 
oh,  seductive  and  treacherous  idea  1 — would  ring  familiar  in  the  ears 
of  many  an  admiring  mortal.  The  Clerk,  when  appealed  to,  had 
much  to  say  on  both  sides,  as  indeed  he  generally  had.  Having  no 
particular  interest  in  either,  and  only  anxious  to  secure  Mr.  Blair's 
factorship,  his  opinion  wns  only  a  reflection  of  Kenneth's  own ;  and 
as  he  observed  that  if  there  were  any  difierence,  it  was  rather  in 
favour  of  Mortimer  and  family  claims,  he  gave  his  indecision  the 
slightest  bias  in  that  direction. 

"  Exactly,"  be  said,  in  reply  to  one  of  Kenneth's  observations,  "I 
hae  nae  doot  that  the  young  lad,  your  nephew,  will  do  honour  to  ony 
arrangement  ye  may  mak ;  an',  after  a',  ye  ken  the  auld  sayin' : 
'bluid's  thicker  than  water.'  An'  should  ye  see  fit  tae  change  yer 
"^^i,  ye  can  keep  the  poo'r  o'  doin'  sae  in  yer  ain  hand." 
'     Kae  doot|  nae  doot^  Clerki'*  replied  Bltit, "  but  I  am  aasioua  to 
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oome  to  a  deobion.  I'm  growin'  an  auld  man  noO|  an'  ha'ena  muoh 
time  tae  losoi  an'  I  would  like  tae  set  a'thing  ticbt  and  richt  afore 
I'm  snatched  awa'.  Whether  it's  tae  be  Innes  or  onybodj  else  that's 
tae  hae  mj  gear,  I  must  hae  a'  things  settled,  that  mj  intentions 
may  be  carried  oot  as  J  desire.  Noo,  there's  his  name  to  begin  wi'. 
Innes  maj  be  a  yeiy  guid  name  in  itsel',  but  no  Innes  shall  hae  the 
spendin'  o'  my  siller.  A  Blair  earned  it,  an'  a  Blair  maun  spend  it. 
Whether  it's  ae  Blair  or  fifty,  I  carena,  but  I  maun  hae  the  direction 
o'  my  ain  siller." 

^'Xhe  name  needna  be  ony  hindrance,"  said  Gilfillan;  ''the  lad 
can  easy  tak  that  o'  Blair,  an'  this  ye  can  either  explain  tae  him  noo, 
or  leave  instructions  in  yer  will,  ye  ken." 

''  True,  true,"  said  Blair,  hesitatingly.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  general  guid  mioht  be  done  by  foondin'  a  sort  o'  sohule  or 
hospital,  where  mony,  baith  auld  an'  young,  could  find  health  an' 
comfort." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mr.  Blair,  ye  hae  but  tae  say  the  word.  Dootless, 
mony  a  puir  body  would  bless  the  day  ye  sao  disposed  o'  yer  siller. 
Weel  dae  we  ken  that  there  will  aye  be  the  puir  amang  us,  and 
blessed  is  the  mon  that  relieves  their  needcessities.  We've  guid 
Scripture  warrant  for  that,  I  trow." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Blair,  "  that's  very  true ;  but  then  ye  see,  Clerk, 
I  should  like  a  preference  shown  to  the  name  of  Blair." 

"  An'  what  for  no  ?  It's  maist  nat'ral  aifter  a'.  I'se  warrant 
there'll  be  mony  a  Blair  bo  found  prood  o'  the  name." 

"  Then  again,"  continued  Blair,  "  most  o'  thae  fowk  som  on  the 
charity,  an'  think  but  lichtly  o'  the  founder ;  whereas  Innes  an'  his 
family  would  tak  a  pride  in  their  auld  uncle,  an'  whiles  think  o'  the 
man  as  weel  as  his  wealth." 

"  Undoobtedly,  my  dear  sir,  they  oouldna  but  dae  sae;  an'  lang 
may  ye  be  spared  amang  them  tae  see  an'  tae  share  their  enjoyment. 
The  ither  plan  ye  could  scarce  hope  tae  see,  for  I  presume  ye  wadna 
set  it  goin'  for  some  time  yet." 

Before  my  death,  ye  wad  say.  Certainly  not.  Lang  an'  sair 
hae  I  toiled  tae  collect  this  '  filthy  lucre,'  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  an' 
noo  that  I  have  won  it,  I  shall  surely  keep  the  control  of  it,  as  lang 
as  I'm  livin'  at  least,  an'  as  lang  aifter  as  I  can.  Yes,  yes,"  he  con- 
tinned,  ''  I  think  I  see  my  way.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  comfort  tae 
me  tae  be  wi'  my  ain  freens,  so  I  think  we'll  decide  in  favour  o' 
Mortimer^if  he  behaves  himself." 

If  hebehaves  himself  I  Alas,for  that  unfortunatelittle  monosyllablel 
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that  tembly  disjanctiye  conjunction,  the  interrention  of  which  at 
any  period  might  have  so  changed  the  course  of  all  our  Urea.  Aj, 
indeed !  who  can  say,  not  only  what  might  hare  been  our  own  indi- 

Tidual  fatesy  but  the  history  of  the  world  itself,  if  .   And  now 

the  future  of  poor  Mortimer  Innes  hung  upon  an  If. 

The  Clerk  recei?ed  instructions  from  his  client  on  various  points. 
He  would  see  his  townsmen  by-nnd-by,  and  later — ^when  he  had 
made  his  own  arrangements ;  but  he  would  have  no  public  greetings 
or  receptions.  He  would  purchase  The  Grange,  the  place  he  had 
intended  buying  long,  long  ago,  and  had  dreamed  of  possessing 
through  all  his  long  absence.  He  would  enlarge  the  house,  and 
make  it  a  mansion  worthy  of  a  prince  or  a  millionaire,  that  Mortimer 
and  his  bride — whom  Kenueth  had  already  decided  should  be  of 
noblebirth — might  becomfortably  housed.  The  disappointments  great 
and  small  of  his  past  life  should  all  be  atoned  for  by  the  success  of 
this  his  last  and  best  plan. 

The  Clerk  at  length  took  his  departure,  half-admiring  the  energy, 
half-pitjing  the  eccentricity  of  the  wonderful  old  man ;  while  Ken- 
neth, full  of  the  future,  wotdd  not  allow  his  thoughts  to  linger  on  the 
remembrances  of  the  past  that  vainly  tried  to  obtrude  on  him.  A 
passing  thought  of  the  shrunken  streets,  the  diminished  houses,  and 
their  departed  tenants  would  thrust  itself  upon  him  from  time  to 
time,  but  was  speedily  crushed  by  those  of  plans  for  the  new  Grange 
and  its  improvements. 


MBS.  BELMONT'S  little  scheme  was  working  admirably. 
Mortimer  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Boissy.  Lady  Emma  was  delighted  at  the  good  prospect  that 
was  opening  for  her  little  refugee ;  and  Constance,  the  protector 
and  friend  of  Madeleine,  was  only  too  thankful  for  the  hope  that 
her  darling  would  soon  have  a  home  of  her  own.  Everything  was 
going  so  well  that  Mrs.  Belmont  scarcely  required  to  enact  the  little 
manoBuvres  she  thought  requisite  for  such  an  occasion.  She  was 
determined  to  assist  events  a  little,  however, — a  thing  not  very 
difficult  to  manage  when  all  the  world  is  inclined  to  move  in  the 
direction  you  desire.  She  therefore  found  or  made  various  occasions 
for  throwing  the  young  people  together ;  arranged  drives  and  visits, 
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in  which  Mortimer  was  invited  to  accompany  her  and  Madeleine,  as 
being  equally  a  stranger  to  the  country.  She  lent  and  borrowed 
books  for  them  to  read  and  discuss,  with  many  other  innocent  little 
achemesy  which  were  all  as  successful  as  she  could  wish. 

Mortimer,  half  divining  the  encouragement  given  to  his  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  foreigner,  was  emboldened  to  confide  the  secret  of 
his  attachment  to  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  entreated  her  to  use  in  his 
behalf  any  influence  she  might  possess.  He  was  perfectly  frank 
with  regard  to  his  position,  admitted  that  he  was  entirely  dependent 
on  his  uncle,  but  as  his  uncle  was  absolutely  without  any  other 
relative  there  could  uot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  fortune  would 
ultimately  come  to  Mortimer.  He  undoubtedly  felt  all  the  security 
he  spoke  of,  and  his  confidence  inspired  Mrs.  Belmont  with  the  same 
feeling.  She  advised  him  to  apply  to  the  young  lady  herself,  assured 
him  of  her  sympathy  and  aid,  and  more  than  hinted  that  Madeleine 
already  regarded  him  with  more  favour  than  she  bestowed  on  any 
of  her  other  admirers.  Portified  by  this  assurance,  he  followed 
Mrs.  Belmont's  counsel,  and  soon  ascertained  from  the  blushing  and 
agitated  Madeleine  that  he  was  not  an  unwelcome  suitor  for  her 
hand. 

Though  the  fair  exile  had  not  herself  discovered  "  how  bitter  is  the 
bread  of  the  stranger,  and  how  steep  are  the  steps  of  his  house," 
she  yet  felt  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  kindness  had 
robbed  exile  of  its  bitterness.  This  she  felt  towards  Lady  Emma, 
Mrs.  Belmont,  and  many  others,  among  whom  was  Mortimer ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  for  the  handsome,  ardent,  and  enamoured  * 
young  soldier  this  feeling  soon  developed  into  love. 

As  it  never  occurred  to  Mortimer  that  his  uncle  would  offer  any 
opposition  to  his  marrying  the  pretty  Frenchwoman,  he  wrote  to 
ask  his  consent  to  his  marriage,  more  as  showing  a  proper  feeling 
of  respect  to  his  aged  relative,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  necessary  pecuniary  arrangements,  than  as  a  subject 
upon  which  there  could  exist  two  opinions.  Great,  then,  were  his 
astonishment  and  disappointment  on  receiving  from  his  uncle  a  brief 
but  peremptory  order  immediately  to  give  up  the  "Frenchwoman," 
and,  for  the  present,  all  idea  of  marriage  with  any  one  whatever.  He 
was  desired  to  wait  patiently  for  a  few  months,  till  his  uncle's  house 
and  arrangements  were  completed,  when  he  would  be  more  fully 
informed  what  he  should  have  to  do,  whom  he  should  have  to  marry, 
and  be  withdravm  firom  the  service  and  pkoed  in  a  position  that 
would  more  immediately  lead  to  distinction. 
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Had  Mortimer,  on  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  oonaulted  Mn.  or 
Colonel  Belmont,  or  his  firiend  Captain  Gfiles,  he  might  hare  received 
ad?iee  that  would  have  induced  him  to  give  to  his  uncle's  letter  the 
attention  that  was  certainly  due  to  the  old  man,  after  all  that  he  had 
done  for  his  nephew.  Unfortunately,  the  hot-headed  young  man 
chose  two  of  the  worst  counsellors  he  could  have  selected :  his  own 
overwhelming  passion,  and  Ensign  Morris.  With  that  ezpansiveness 
of  character  that  is  often  seen  in  very  young  men,  Mortimer  required 
a  confidant,  and  in  Morris  he  had  found  a  patient  and  sympathizing 
listener  to  all  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears  connected  with  his  love  for 
Madeleine.  To  this  young  friend  he  showed  his  uncle's  letter,  not 
admitting  to  himself,  yet  partly  conscious  of  a  feeling,  that  the  advice 
he  was  likely  to  receive  from  him  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  wishes  than  that  which  the  Belmonts  or  Captain  Giles  might 
give.  The  two  friends  discussed  the  letter  long  and  earnestly,  but 
Mortimer  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not 
«giv6  up  Madeleine  for  all  the  uncles  in  the  world;"  while  Morris 
chimed  in  with,  Quite  right,  my  boy !  Venus  before  Mammon,  any 
day.  Besides,  your  uncle  is  sure  to  come  round  at  last ;  they  always 
do,  you  know."  "  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mortimer ;  "  and  then  he 
has  not  a  soul  in  the  world  to  care  for  but  myself,  so  I  must  come 
into  favour  soon ;  and  once  he  sees  Madeleine,  I'll  defy  him  to  resist 
her, — can  heP" 

''I  should  think  not,  or  he  must  be  the  veriest  old  'hunks'  that 
ever  lived.  As  you're  his  only  relative,  too,  you're  sure  of  the 
rhino,  whether  he  relents  or  not ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main 
thing.  By  George  I  "  he  continued,  after  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  small  room,  'Til  tell  you  what  you  must  do:  many 
the  girl  at  once,  and  then  write  a  penitential  letter,  offering  to  make 
it  all  up." 

Mortimer  was  delighted  with  this  advice.  It  seemed  to  settle  all 
difficulties  \  and,  confirmed  by  his  sage  adviser  in  his  own  idea  of 
saying  nothing  to  Mrs.  Belmont  about  the  disagreeable  epistle,  be 
proceeded  with  his  wooing  as  if  it  were  smiled  upon  by  gods  and 
men  I  Did  Mortimer,  in  his  impassioned  love  for  Madeleine,  ever 
think  of  the  quiet  walks  in  the  autumn-scented  avenue  at  Craig  HaU, 
or  of  the  tale  he  there  poured  into  the  eager  ear  of  Helen  Burnett  P 
Occasionally  he  did,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  experieneing  the 
slightest  pang  of  self-reproach !  He  simply  felt  thaoikful  that  the 
dear  old  Doctor  had  displayed  so  much  penetration  and  firmness. 
He  agreed  with  his  old  friend's  idea  that  he  had  not  known  his  own 
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mind,  and  he  concluded  that  Helen  wai  equally  mistaken.  He 
recalled  with  joj  the  Doctor's  repeated  assurance  that  he  must  leare 
the  MKOMBjree.  He  was  free,  and  so  was  Helen ;  and  he  generously 
hoped  that  she,  too,  was  rejoicing,  or  would  soon  rejoice  as  he  did, 
that  her  father's  foresight  had  preserved  to  them  their  freedom.  He 
did  not,  however,  write  to  inform  them  of  his  new  attachment ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  when  he  was  married,  because — 
"because" — well,  one  letter  would  do  for  all;  and  this  was  the  only 
reason  he  would  admit  to  himself  in  the  few-«the  very  few  minutes 
he  devoted  to  the  Manse  and  the  memory  of  the  happy  life  he  had 
there  enjoyed.  He  hastened  to  dwell  on  other  and  more  engrossing 
topics,  and  possibly  he  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  believing  that  it 
was  the  attractions  of  Madeleine,  rather  than  a  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment, that  turned  his  thoughts  so  speedily  from  Helen  and  his  earlier 
dreams.  Certainly  there  was  no  resemblance  in  the  feelings  with 
which  Mortimer  regarded  the  two  girls.  He  was  undoubtedly 
attached  to  Helen  Burnett,  liked  her  with  a  sincere  affection,  admired 
her  beauty,  and  esteemed  her  ability ;  but  for  Madeleine  he  felt 
a  sort  of  adoration  almost  amounting  to  fear.  She  had  beauty 
enough  to  explain  his  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  Mortimer  did  not 
feel  enthralled  by  her  beauty.  In  ability  and  cultivation  she  could 
not  stand  comparison  with  the  intelligent  and  quick-witted  Helen ; 
but  there  was  one  point  of  difference  between  the  rivals  that  had  no 
little  weight  with  Mortimer,  albeit  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  its 
influence.  Helen,  not  only  much  cleverer  than  Mortimer,  was  quite 
as  well,  or  indeed  rather  better  educated,  had  generally  acted  as  his 
director  and  guide,  rather  than  as  his  companion ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Madeleine's  natural  timidity  and  gentleness,  her  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  English  customs  and  language,  made  her  look  up 
to  Mortimer  with  that  dependence  on  a  stronger  and  superior  nature 
that  is  ever  so  attractive  to  the  masculine  mind.  Helen's  beauty, 
like  her  character,  was  decided  and  unyielding.  Madeleine's 
character,  like  her  beauty,  was  soft,  sweet,  and  winning.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  Mortimer's  love  for  Madeleine  occupied 
every  feeling  of  his  soul,  and  sanctified,  in  his  eyes,  every  step  he 
took  to  gain  her  for  his  own.  Uncle,  Helen,  everything,  should  for 
this  be  willingly  sacrificed,  however  he  might  eventually  regret  his 
unreasoning  impetuosity.  By  pathetic  appeals  to  Madeleine  and 
Mrs.  Belmont,  by  explidning  to  Constance  that,  once  married,  her 
young  friend  would  be  equally  independent  of  English  friends  and 
Frencb  relations,  Mortimer  succeeded  in  hurrying  on  his  marriage. 
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At  length  all  waa  arranged,  leave  of  abaenoe  waa  obtained,  the 
ceremony  waa  performed,  first  by  the  rector  of  Woodchester,  and 
afterwards  by  a  Boman  Catholic  priest — a  fugitive  like  the  bride ;  and 
the  triumphant  Mortimer  and  his  beautiful  wife  left  Woodcheater 
to  spend  the  honeymoon  at  Clifton. 


,  Chapt£b  XIL— Check-mated. 

WHEN  Kenneth  Blair  received  Mortimer's  letter,  asking  for 
his  permission  to  marry  the  young  Frenchwoman  of  whom 
he  was  so  deeply  enamoured,  he  was  busily  employed  superintending 
the  progress  of  the  improvements  he  was  making  at  the  old 
"  Grange,"  which  he  had  re-named  "  The  Blair,"  Too  busy,  at  the 
moment  of  its  arrival,  to  read  the  long  incoherent  letter,  which  in 
truth  consisted  of  a  rather  confused  rhapsody,  half  prose,  half  poetry, 
with  a  very  limited  amount  of  meaning  and  common  sense — the  old 
man  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  its  length,  muttered  to  himself  the 
lad's  a  fool,"  stuffed  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  incontinently 
turned  to  his  bricks  and  mortar.  In  the  afternoon,  however, 
having  enjoyed  his  post-prandial  nap,  he  pulled  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  with  a  weary  sigh  at  its  length,  proceeded  to  read  it 
seriously.  He  was  not  long  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
or,  properly  speaking,  the  important  from  the  accessories ;  for  in  his 
opinion  there  was  none  of  it  wheat,  and  very  much  of  it  worse 
than  chaff.  He  dismissed  as  rubbish  Mortimer's  praise  of  Madeleine^ 
his  description  of  his  passionate  lov6  for  her,  his  fervent  appeal  to 
his  (his  uncle's)  generosity,  and  selected  as  the  only  subject  that 
required  reply  the  request  for  permission  to  marry.  He  then  wrote, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  briefest  refusal,  unaccompanied  by  any 
explanation,  unsoftened  by  any  sympathy,  and  not  even  fortified  by 
an  appeal  to  all  that  he  had  hitherto  done  for  Mortimer.  This  reply 
dispatched,  the  old  gentleman  had  no  further  uneasiness  on  the 
subject.  He  considered  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
commands  should  be  obeyed.  He  never  even  thought  of  mentioning 
the  circumstance  to  Dr.  Burnett,  whom  he  often  saw ;  and  thus  was 
lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  bear  on  Mortimer  the  only 
authority  to  which  he  would  have  listened  with  respect  and  affection* 
Busied  with  his  alterations,  overwhelmed  with  plans  and  speeifica- 
tionsy  besieged  by  a  host  of  applicants  for  assistance  and  employmenl^ 
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surrounded  by  a  staff  of  architects,  builders,  and  workmen,  the  days 
sped  rapidly  with  Kenneth  Blair. 

He  had  in  his  occasional  visit  to  the  Burnetts  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lady  Janet  Glen  and  her  nieces,  and  desirous  of  showing 
these  girls  the  wealth  and  luxury  that  awaited  the  happy  fiair  one 
whom  he  should  select  to  be  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  he  invited 
the  Glens  and  the  Burnetts  to  what  he  called  a  preliminary  house- 
warming/'  Poor  old  man!  little  did  he  dream,  not  only  that 
Mortimer  had  put  himself  entirely  out  of  his  programme,  but  that 
each  of  the  young  ladies  he  was  so  anxious  to  captivate  was  already 
supplied  with  a  lover  m  petto,  and  would  speedily  be  borne  from  the 
marriage  mart  altogether. 

The  day  of  the  anticipated  visit  to  the  Blair  "  arrived,  in  all  the 
freshness  and  glory  of  leafy  June."  The  ladies  Qlen  were  accom- 
panied by  Helen  only,  for  Mrs.  Burnett  was  prevented  by  an 
ill-timed  headache  from  joining  the  party.  The  alterations  at  the 
Blair  were  extensive,  and  the  new  laird  felt  alike  pleased  and  proud 
as  he  conducted  his  visitors  over  the  old  and  new  apartments.  He  was 
careful  to  point  out  to  them  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  improve- 
ments was  planned  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  Mortimer's  future 
wife,  pleasing  himself  with  the  idea  that  she  was  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  four  ladies  who  were  now  listening  to  him.  Not  Lady  Janet 
certainly,  and  quite  as  certainly  not  the  minister's  daughter,  but 
either  Lady  Catherine  or  Lady  Anna  might  be  the  future  mistress 
of  the  Blair. 

"  You  see,  Leddy  Jennet,*'  he  said,  addressing  the  old  lady  in  the 
broad  accent  of  his  native  country,  that  time  and  distance  had  failed 
to  modify,  "  the  new  pair*  o'  the  edifice  I  intend  for  my  nephew's 
sole  use ;  I  will  content  myself  with  a  few  rooms  in  the  old  mansion 
for  the  little  time  I  have  to  bide.  I  have  made  a  nice  bield  for 
Mortimer  and  his  wife,  and  my  work  is  nearly  done  noo." 

^'Hoot  no,  laird,"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady,  '^ye  mustna'  say 
that;  ye  must  think  o'  takin  a  rest  noo,  after  your  long  toil  and  your 
dreary  absence,  and  wi*  your  young  folk  round  you,  you'll  spend 
mony  a  blythe  day  at  Blair  yet." 

"  May-be,  may-be,  my  leddy,  but  Mortimer  will  have  the  best  o't. 
It's  the  way  things  go.  It's  the  way  things  go  in  this  world,  one  man 
sows  and  another  reaps ;  one  man  gathers,  and  another  scattereth  I 
So  be  it,  so  be  it ;  if  Mortimer  chooses  well,  the  young  folks  will  be 
right  welcome  to  the  gear.  I  only  hope  they  will  mak'  a  guid  use 
o't^  and  do  honour  to  the  auld  name." 
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**  Te  moBt  bring  him  home,  then,"  said  Lady  Janet,  ^or  he*ll  be 
choosin'  an  English  wife,  and  she'll  be  for  keepin'  him  on  the  wrong 
side  o' the  Tweed!" 

Nae  fear,  mj  leddj !  Mortimer  will  be  well  directed  where  to 
find  a  good  wife,"  said  the  laird,  looking  expreesiTely  at  her  niece, 
while  he  addressed  Lady  Janet. 

Ah,  ye  mustna*  think  o'  my  lassies,  laird ;  they  are  *  bonnd  sackSy 
an*  set  by,*  as  the  farmers  say ;  but  there's  bonnie  Helen  Bamett, 
what  say  ye  to  her  for  a  niece  ? " 

Never,  Madame.  Never !  If  Mortimer  does  not  choose  better 
than  that  he  is  no  longer  a  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Blair,  a  little 
stiffly  and  impatiently,  for  one  of  his  hopes  had  just  been  crushed. 

Ye  might  do  waur ;  laird',  but  here  are  the  lassies,  close  upon  us, 
an*  we'll  no  admit  them  to  our  secret  council." 

"  Aha,  auntie,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  secrets  between  you  and 
Mr.  Blair  1  Oh,  Helen,  does  not  that  look  rather  suspicious  P  We 
must  really  look  sharply  after  this  old  maiden  lady,  or  she'll  be 
linked  into  a  marriage  before  we  know  what  we're  about." 

"^Nannie,"  said  her  sister  in  an  affected  whisper, "  it's  the  China  and 
the  Indian  shawls  that  have  done  it  all.  We  shall  have  the  tragedy 
of  Blue-beard  over  again,  and  dear  auntie  Janet  for  the  victim." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and,  H6len,  you  will  have  to  be  *  sister  Anne,'  for 
Katie  and  I  shall  be  away,  you  know." 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  girls  hatching  there ! "  asked  Lady 
Janet,  as  the  giggling  of  her  nieces  attracted  her  attention ;  "  come 
with  us  to  the  garden,  Mr.  Blair  is  going  to  show  us  some  rare  and 
beautiful  plants." 

^  Yes,  auntie,"  said  the  incorrigible  Anna ;  but  oh,  auntie  dear, 
take  care,  don't  let  him  tempt  you ! " 

"  I  hope  you  dinna'  mind  them,  Mr.  Blair  1 "  said  Lady  Janet 
apologetically ;  you  know  the  old  saying,  you  can't  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders,  so  we  must  e'en  be  patient  wi'  them." 

"True,  true,  my  dear  leddy,  we  were  young  ourselves,  and 
doubtless  required  indulgence  in  our  time;  but  in  my  case  that 
time  seems  so  far  away,  that  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been 
always  old." 

Whether  .it  was  the  reflections  that  this  idea  awakened,  or  the 
disappointment  he  had  just  encountered,  Mr.  Blair  was  much  lees 
cheerful  in  displaying  the  rest  of  his  improvements ;  and  he  only 
regained  his  former  spirits  after  the  arrivfd  of  Dr.  Burnett  and  two 
other  gentlemeui  who  came  to  join  the  party  at  an  early  dinner,  when 
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his  duties  as  a  host,  and  the  compliments  of  his  guests,  inspired  him 
once  more  with  hope  and  firmness^hope  that  was  doomed  to  be  of 
short  duration,  firmness  that  was  to  be  tried  and  to  fail  before  that 
afternoon's  sun  had  set. 

When  the  other  guests  had  departed,  the  little  party  from 
Craigton  gathered  in  the  library  of  the  old  Qrange-- a  charming  old- 
fashioned  room  that  needed  not  to,  and  oould  not  be  improyed.  Its 
long  French  windows  opened  into  the  flower-garden,  and  were  pro* 
tected  from  the  sun  by  a  rich  screen  of  flowers  and  foliage  trained 
oyer  a  trellised  verandah ;  while  close  in,  almost  pressing  into  the 
room,  were  clustering  white  roses,  scented  eglantine,  and  sweet-briar. 
The  air,  loaded  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  garden,  seemed  fresh 
and  oool  in  this  delightful  room,  unvisited  by  the  afternoon's  sun. 
While  chatting  gaily  here,  each  suggesting  ideas  of  improvements  to 
the  laird,  tea  was  served.  Blair  had  commanded  this  (for  him) 
unusual  meal  in  honour  of  his  lady  visitors. 

While  Lady  Janet  was  superintending  Helen  masking  "  the  tea, 
and  eomplimenting  the  laird  on  the  beauty  of  his  porcelain,  a  letter 
was  brought  to  him.  The  post-mark  showed  that  it  came  from 
England,  and  as  it  was  evidently  a  brief  epistle,  he  concluded  it  must 
be  a  note  from  Mortimer,  acquiescing  in  his  command  to  think  no 
more  of  the  Frenchwoman.  He  held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  while  he 
continued  the  conversation.  Lady  Janet  had  commenced  on  the 
subject  of  the  porcelain,  and  he  described  to  her  some  of  the  gorgeous 
ornaments  and  vases  he  had  seen  in  India.  Doubtless  you  have  seen 
the  china  I  sent  to  Mistress  Burnett."  ''I  am  sorry.  Miss  Helen," 
he  said  parenthetically  for  about  the  sixth  time,  "  that  your  good 
mother  could  not  come  with  you." 

I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Helen,  she  too  regrets  her  disappointment. 
I  don't  think  Lady  Janet  has  seen  the  beautiful  vases,  for  my  mother 
is  keeping  them  for        she  keeps  them  always  packed  up." 

^<  Just  like  your  mother,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Janet.  ''She's 
keepin'  them  as  part  o'  your  'plenishin',  careful  woman  I  I  think 
she  might  have  shown  them  to  me  naetheless  I " 

^'I  dare  si|y  she's  afraid  to  touch  them,  they  look  so  fragile  { 
and  as  she  keeps  them  locked  up,  she  may  have  forgotten  to  show 


1  was  merely  going  to  say,"  continued  the  laird,  that  those  of 
Mistress  Burnett,  tho'  hot  bad,  are  nothing  compared'  with  some 
that  I  have  not  yet  unpacked;  and  the  best  that  I  have  are 
but  as  dross  beside  those  I  have  seen  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the 


them." 
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rich  Indian  merchants.  And  noo,  Leddy  Janet,  jou  and  the 
young  folks  will  take  your  tea !  the  Doctor  and  I  will  nae  ipeddle 
wi't,  I  trow." 

Forgire  me,  laird,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^  with  your  permission,  I'll 
partake  with  the  ladies.   I'm  rather  partial  to  a  cap  of  tea." 

By  all  means — surely,  surely !  I  never  take  tea  myself;  and,  as 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  feminine  beverage,  I  judged  you  might  do  so 


I  suppose,"  replied  the  Doctor,  that,  as  I  have  now  none  but 
women  folk  round  me,  I  am  becoming  an  auld  wife  myself.  What 
say  you.  Lady  Janet  P  " 

Dinna  fash  yourself  about  that,  my  old  friend,"  she  replied ; 
there  are  waur  thiogs  in  the  world  than^  auld  wives,'  I  ween." 
"  That's  one  word  for  the  Doctor,  and  two  for  yourself.  Auntie ! " 
said  Lady  Anna. 

^*  Beally,"  said  her  aunt,  smiling, the  young  folk  o'  the  present 
day  are  gettin'  oot  o'  a'  bounds.  I  assure  you,  laird,  dry  bread  and 
cold  water  would  have  been  my  portion  for  a  week  if  I  had  dared  to 
address  my  aunt  in  such  an  irreverent  manner  as  these  bairns  treat 


"  Oh  that  awful  tyrant  1 "  said  Lady  Catherine.  I  wonder  your 
mother  could  allow  her  to  rule  over  you  as  she  did !  She  seems  to 
have  spent  all  her  life  in  finding  out  how  she  could  torture  children. 
No,  no.  Auntie,  you  would  never  have  spoken  to  her  as  we  speak  to 
you,  because  you  could  only  fear  such  an  awful  tyrant.  You  could 
not  love  her.   I  am  sure  I  hate  her,  even  now." 

Take  your  tea,  my  bairn,  an'  don't  talk  nonsense  about  my  poor 
aunt.  I  wish  I  had  the  same  conviction  that  I  am  doing  my  duty  to 
you  as  I  have  that  she  did  what  she  considered  hers  to  me;  and  I 
wish  you  and  your  sister  too  would  not  let  your  tongues  run  away 
with  you  as  you  do.  Look  at  Helen  there,  and  take  a  lesson  from 
her*  When  she  has  nothing  to  say  she  holds  her  tongue  at  least. 
Doctor,"  the  old  lady  rattled  on,  "  no  sugar  ?  I'm  sorry,  laird,  you 
don't  like  tea,  it's  such  a  sociable  meal.  Ye  must  learn  yet !  You 
know  it's  never  ower  late  to  mend.  Will  ye  no  try  a  cup  o'  my 
makin'P" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  leddy,"  replied  Kenneth ;  ''but  I  fear  for  some 
things  it  is  too  late.  Besides,  I'm  far  too  restless  already  to  indulge 
in  such  a  '  waukrife '  drink  as  tea ;  but  don't  mind  me,  I  beg.  With 
youf  permission,  I'll  just  see  what  Mortimer  has  to  say,  while  you  ace 
drinking  your  bohea."^ 


too." 
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He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  opened  the  letter  when  they  were 
startled  by  his  rising  suddenly  and  stamping  furioosly  on  the  doca- 
ment,  which  he  had  dashed  on  the  floor,  and  exclaiming  passionately 
In  gasping  sentences,  "The  fool  !— the  born  idiot!— a  French- 
woman !  '* 

The  Doctor,  alarmed  at  this  outbarst,  went  to  him,  and  besought 
him  to  be  calm,  hoped  that  nothing  had  befallen  Mortimer ;  but  he 
was  interrupted  by  Blair — 

.  "  Calm,  doctor ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  being 
calm.  Nothing  befallen  Mortimer!  The  very  worst  that  could 
happen  to  him  has  befallen  him ! " 

Ton  said  well,"  he  continued,  addressing  Lady  Janet,  "  when 
yon  said  he  might  do  waur  than  marry  a  friend  of  ours ;  he  has  done 
waur,  a  thousand-fold  waur,  he  is  married !  Married  to  a  French- 
woman !  a  Papist !  a  refugee !  an'  maybe  worse  than  a'  that !  Oh, 

the  fool !  May  the  curse"         "  For  God's  sake,  my  poor  friend," 

interrupted  the  Doctor,  curse  not.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  let  ybur 
anger  lead  you  to  say  what  you  will  afterwards  regret."  "  I  will  not 
regret,"  said  he.  "Did  I  not  tell  him  not  to  marry!  Did  I  not  forbid 
him  to  think  more  of  this  accursed  Jezebeel  I — ^this  painted  foreigner ! 

Did  I  not,  but  I  will  be  revenged — I  will  punish.  They  will  pay 

dearly  for  this  disobedience— I  will — I — No !  I  will  do  nothing !  I 
will  leave  him  to  himself— I  disown  him — wash  my  hands  of  him 
altogether.  He  has  made  his  choice,  let  him  abide  by  it.  Nor 
plack  nor  penny  o'  mine  will  ev^r  go  to  such  an  ungrateful  disobe- 
dient scoundrel." 

The  intelligence  of  Mortimer's  marriage  surprised  each  member 
of  the  little  party  quite  as  much  as  it  had  his  uncle.  The  ladies 
witnessed  in  silent  astonishment  the  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  and  when  he  was  at  length  quiet  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Lady  Janet  tried  to  offer  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and 
condolence,  reminding  him,  that  things  might  not  be  so  bad  as  at 
iirst  sight  they  appeared,  and  that  after  all  there  were  some  things 
that  must  just  be  accepted  and  made  the  best  of.  lu  her  kind 
attempt  to  offer  comfort  she  was  warmly  aided  by  the  Doctor ;  but 
they  tried  in  vain  to  moderate  the  laird*s  anger  towards  his  undutiful 
relative.  The  only  concession  they  could  obtain  from  him  was  a 
promise  that  he  would  neither  write  to  the  culprit,  nor  take  any 
steps  to  punish  him,  till  the  Doctor  had  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him  once  more. 

The  Hall  carriages  arrived,  and  the  party  left  the  Blair  in  sad 
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conirast  to  their  moxning's  guetj,  silent  and  dull,  for  the  fury  of  their 
host  had  frightened  themi  and  Helen  and  her  father  had,  beaideii 
unpleasant  thoughts  of  their  own  to  dwell  upon :  he  painfully  tiying 
to  disoover  where  he  had  been  at  fault  in  Mortimer's  training,  and 
she  in  regretting  her  faithless  lover  and  shattered  day-dreams. 


Chaptxb  XIIL--EjBHimrH  'BxtLsom  oir  thx  Fast. 

AFTEB  the  departure  of  his  guestsi  the  poor  old  Kenneth  had 
time  to  confront  thiS|  his  last  and  bitterest  disappointment. 
If  he  had  any  enemies,  eyen  they  might  have  pitied  him  then, 
disappointed,  weaiy,  old,  and  dUmel  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  storming  and  angry,  till,  fatigued  and  hot  and  tired  of  raging, 
he  Went  out  to  try  and  still  his  excitement  in  the  freshness  of  the 
open  air.  Here  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  it  had  been  within.  The 
sight  of  the  works  going  on  in  front  of  the  house  too  painfully 
reminded  him  of  the  frustration  of  his  hopes.  He  went  to  another 
side  of  the  house,  where  the  quiet  of  the  old  Grange  had  remained 
undisturbed  by  the  workmen  and  their  improvements.  Here  he 
paced  up  and  down,  somewhat  soothed  by  the  repose  that  hung  over 
the  ivy-covered  gables,  and  by  the  monotonous  cooing  of  the  wood* 
pigeons  in  the  dump  of  trees  at  tile  end  of  his  walk.  Then,  as  he 
again  came,  in  his  restless  wanderings,  to  the  front  of  the  house,  his 
anger  was  re-awakened,  and  again  he  fled  from  the  exciting  spot. 
He  thought,  if  it  were  only  dark  he  would  go  to  his  room ;  but  the 
day  seemed  interminable  to  his  weary  soul.  At  last  the  sun  was 
setting ;  now  he  felt  some  hope  of  finding  rest  and  shade.  The  fiery 
ball  sank  behind  the  distant  hills.  The  glowing  red  of  the  horizon 
changed  to  rich  orange,  the  orange  melted  into  amber,  the  amber 
merged  into  the  softest,  faintest  green,  and  the  green  in  turn  gave 
way  to  pale,  cold  blue;  but  instead  of  the  darkness  Kenneth  longed 
for,  there  remained  the  long,  long  twilight  of  a  northern  summer 
night.  How  he  had  prayed  for  sunset  1  And  after  long  waiting,  it 
had  come ;  but  the  night  seemed  as  distant  as  before, — so  unlike  the 
quick  darkness  that  followed  the  burning  day  in  the  far  clime  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  years.  He  wandered  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  still  waiting  for  the  night,  watching  and  observing  things  as 
he  had  never  watched  or  observed  before.  Bound  after  sound  became 
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hoBhed ;  ooeasionally,  after  all  loemed  still  for  the  night,  a  alight 
twitter  and  a  rustle  would  break  the  silence ;  but  even  these  little 
interruptions  ceased  to  occur.  The  bats  wheeled  silently  round,  after 
erery  other  creature  had  gone  to  rest ;  but  thej,  too,  at  length 
retired,  and  still  it  was  light.  Not  light  like  the  light  of  day,  warm 
with  life  and  hope,  but  a  dear,  oold  light,  in  which  ererything  was 
distinguishable  but  all  seemed  unreal.  The  landscape  was  like  that 
of  a  stereoscopic  picture,  beautiful,  but  lifeless,  and  only  apparently 
•olid  by  some  trick  deceiring  the  senses.  There  were  the  ererlasting 
hills;  how  they  seemed  to  have  shrunk  down  since  the  sun  had  set 
behind  them  I  There  the  dark  forest  clumps  of  lime,  and  oak,  and 
fir;  how  black  and  solid  and  still  they  rested,  after  the  glare  and 
rustle  of  the  day !  The  little  cottages  scattered  over  the  hill-sides 
■eemed  tenantless  and  lonely.  The  cattle  resting  in  the  fields  were 
motionless  as  the  hedges  near  which  they  reposed.  The  world  itself 
appeared  stiU,  small,  and  deserted,  in  that  cold  pale  light,  that  seemed 
to  oome  between  it  and  the  heaven  that  Was  so  very  far  off  1 

In  the  silence  and  the  stillness  of  that  long,  clear  night,  as  the 
desolate  old  man  wandered  wearily  through  the  walks  of  the  Orange, 
how  busy  were  memory,  imagination,  everything,  but  hope;  that 
seemed  utterly  to  have  deserted  him.  He  had  so  little  time  left, 
now,  in  which  to  arrange  new  schemes,  to  weave  fresh  plans. 

In  the  empty  coldness  of  space,  what  varied  scenes  from  his  past 
life  rose  before  him  I-^rose  in  contrast  or  reproof.  His  many  disap- 
pointments as  they  occurred ;  his  redoubled  energy  after  previous 
fiulures ;  his  hopelessness  now.  How  bravely  had  he  met  disasters 
as  they  had  arrived  I — how  he  had  resolved  to  bury  all  remembrance 
of  them  in  the  joys  that  his  immense  fortune  would  command  I  And 
now  he  possessed  it-— this  immense  fortune— and  what  could  it  do 
fer  him  I  It  could  not— no,  not  the  whole  of  it^-^purchase  for  him 
one  embrace,  like  that  tearful  prayerful  clasp,  with  which  his 
mother  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  when  long  years  ago  she  had 
bidden  him  farewell  for  ever.  Not  even  one  affectionate  kiss  like 
that  imprinted  on  his  lips  by  the  laughing,  curly-haired,  blue-eyed, 
baby  sister, — ^mother  of  the  ungrateful  boy  whose  disobedience  had 
so  stirred  these  old  memories.  And  that  dear  mother,  gentle,  earnest, 
and  sad  I  Se  had  determined  to  aid  her,  to  render  life  less  hard  to 
her,  nay  more  than  that,  to  make  her  the  richest,  proudest  mother 
in  the  county ;  but  that  hope,  too,  had  been  disappointed.  Heaven 
teemed  to  have  been  against  him.  His  parents  had  died  before  he 
was  able  to  assist  them ;  his  promised  Mde^  ere  he  could  afford  to 
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marry,  had  forsaken  him ;  his  sister,  too,  had  passed  away  before  he 
could  render  her  the  brother's  help  he  would  so  gladly  have  bestowed. 
As  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  his  early  home,  his  heart  softened, 
and  sweet  influences  and  fond  accents  long,  long  forgotten,  came  back 
upon  him.  The  stillness  and  the  silence  became  to  him  solemn 
Toices,  and  echoed  the  parting  address  of  that  dear  mother:  Oh, 
Kenneth,  Kenneth,  seek  ye  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  in  all  ye  do,  for 
without  that  all  is  but  vanity  and  yezation  of  spirit !  *'  "  Vanity 
and  vexation  "  indeed !  How  was  it  that  he  had  so  missed  all  that 
he  had  aimed  at  accomplishing !  Because  in  all  there  came  between 
him  and  the  good  he  would  have  done  that  fearful  shadow  of  Self. 
When  he  had  thought  of  his  parents,  the  idea  of  what  they  and  the 
little  world  around  them  would  think  of  Kenneth  Blair's  wealth,  of 
his  munificence  and  his  goodness,  was  quite  as  prominent  in  his 
mind  as  the  relief  of  those  he  loved.  The  same  with  his  sister. 
The  same  with  Mortimer.  The  poor  orphan  in  himself  would  have 
found  little  sympathy,  but  his  nephew,  and  his  generous  help,  and  what 
might  farther  arise  to  add  to  his  renown,  these  were  his  motives, 
and  now  he  wondered  that  he  had  failed !— Oh,  Kenneth,  but  hnlf 
the  prayerful  trust  of  the  fond,  anxious  heart  of  her  who  bade  you 
seek  the  one  great  Source  of  safety,  and  you  had  not  ^been  bo 
wretched  now !  The  blessing  he  had  failed  to  ask  for,  had  not  been 
given  to  him ;  and  here  he  stood  weary,  sorrowing,  and  alone.  Alone 
with  this  unfortunate  Self,  that  had  come  between  him  and  all  his 
better  thoughts.  And  how  poor  and  mean  did  it  now  seem  in  this 
great,  silent  court  of  night !  Tears,  bitter  tears,  forced  themselves 
from  his  eyes.  He  once  more  hastened  his  pace,  that  had  slackened 
to  a  saunter  under  the  influence  of  the  fast-crowding  memories; 
but  he  could  not  escape  from  this  terrible  Ego,  that  he  had  served 
so  long.  It  held  him  a  prisoner  now,  and  compelled  him  to  listen 
to  the  continued  refrain,  ''vanity  of  vanity,  all  is  vanity."  In  his 
distraction  he  wandered  on  and  on  through  the  grounds ;  at  length 
a  sound  fell  upon  his  ear;  he  listened  to  it'greedily,  for  the  night  and 
the  silence  seemed  torturing  him  into  madness ;  it  was  the  rashing 
of  the  little  river  that  ran  through  the  Grange  property,  rippling, 
fretful,  and  brawling ;  the  sound  was  refreshing  to  him,  and  awakened 
a  new  frame  of  thought  in  the  world-tossed  mind.  He  was  once 
more  a  boy,  wandering  barefooted  up  the  mountain  stream.  His 
mother  again  arose  before  him,  but  in  more  homely,  less  weird-hke 
form.  The  murmuring  of  the  water  broke  the  terrible  gloom  of  the 
stillness  that  weighed  upon  him,  and  he  burst  into  passionate  weep- 
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ing  that  brought  relief  to  his  oppressed  soul.  He  turned  homewards 
and  at  length  found  the  rest  and  the  sleep  he  had  so  long  yainly 
sought.  Long  into  the  morning  his  slumber  was  prolonged,  and 
in  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  day  he  soon  forgot  the  painful  visions 
and  wanderings  of  the  previous  night.  His  anger  against  Mortimer 
resumed  its  swaj,  with  less  bitterness  but  with  equal  determination, 
and  when  Doctor  Burnett  paid  his  promised  visit,  it  was  onlj  after 
much  pleading  that  he  could  induce  the  laird  to  promise  that 
Mortimer  should  not  be  utterly  disowned,  and  that  a  small  annuity 
should  be  paid  to  him.  Beyond  this  he  would  not  yield,  and  he 
made  the  Doctor  pretty  plainly  understand  that  this  concession  was 
made  more  to  save  himself  from  annoyance,  than  because  he  admitted 
that  Mortimer  had  any  claim  upon  either  his  justice  or  his 
benevolence. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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AND  OTHBB  BABLY  HUMAN  HABITATIOm 

WHEN  later  the  stem  legions  of  Borne  eBtablished  a  footing  in 
Britain,  some  of  the  hill  fortresBes  again  became  the  seats  of 
obstinate  bloodshed ;  but  now  the  native  Ghielic  Briton  assumed  the 
defensive.  Occasional  rectangular  earthworks  are  obsenred  occupying 
the  defiles  leading  to  the  hills,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  Soman 
construction,  and  used  by  them  in  the  reduction  of  the  Celtic  camps. 
From  the  absence,  howeyer,  of  any  traces  of  the  Bomans  in  so  many 
of  the  British  earthworks,  it  would  appear  that  the  inyadera  con- 
fined their  work  of  conquest  chiefly  to  the  lowlands,  and  turned  to 
account  the  minor  hills  that  lay  in  their  line  of  march.  The  lofty 
eminences  were  not  so  necessary  to  a  people  with  a  military  organiza- 
tion so  perfect  as  that  possessed  by  the  Bomans,  who  could  not  have 
spared  from  active  warfare  soldiers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  garrison 
areas  so  vast,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  open  their  valley  com- 
munications for  the  supply  of  provisions.  Their  operations  were 
directed  against  the  more  accessible  towns  and  villages  scattered 
along  the  flats.  These  they  appropriated  to  their  own  uses,  and 
connected  them,  by  means  of  military  highways,  with  stations  situated 
on  them  at  distances  that  could  be  traversed  by  easy  marches.  These 
splendid  thoroughfares  are  now  mostly  traceable;  and,  with  the 
almost  imperishable  nature  of  the  massive  masonry  of  their  walled 
towns,  bear  testimony  at  the  present  hour  to  the  completeness  of  the 
occupation,  as  well  as  the  military  energy  of  the  people.  Their  fort- 
resses, roads,  and  amphitheatres,  in  short,  are  such  as  to  have  resisted 
the  wear  and  tear  of  1400  years — 


A  favourable  illustration  of  Boman  occupation  supervening  on 
British  is  furnished  by  the  tract  of  country  extending  between  Sil- 
chester,  the  ancient  Oalleva,  and  Old  Sarum  (Sorbiodunum),  a  portion 
of  the  route  from  Boman  London  (Londinium)  to  Bath  {Aqua  SoUt). 
Here,  along  the  line  of  road  known  as  the  Portway,  Celtic  villages 
are  traceable  ;  and  in  most  instances  the  sites  furnish  signs  of  sub- 
sequent Boman  occupation.   A  line  of  British  roadway  extended  in 
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thd  same  diModon  as  the  Portway ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Andorer  it  lies  southward  of  it.   On  the  low  hills  overlookiog  the 
Test  and  Anton,  Celtie  implements  are  found,  and  hut-oircles  are 
obsenrable  on  both  sides  of  the  Boman  road ;  and  remains  of 
fortified  Tillages  are  traceable  in  the  woods;  and  similar  remains 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Sarum.  Some  of  the  pit-dwellings 
have  been  explored,  and  were  found  to  contain  evidences  of  ocoupa^ 
tion  anterior  to  Boman  times.   Silohester  itself  was,  doubtless,  a 
British  town  (or  rather  a  fortified  wood,  which  was  the  same  thing), 
although  but  slight  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  have  jet  appeared  at 
the  site.   It  is  generally  oonsidered  to  represent  the  British  town 
Caer  8egont.   The  walls  are  about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  inclose 
a  pear-shaped  area  of  about  102  acres,  an  extent  not  greatly  differ* 
ing  from  that  within  the  walls  of  old  London ;  and  as  the  walla 
extend  round  the  city  on  no  very  regular  plan,  it  ia  likely  they  foUow 
the  original  lines  of  the  British  earthworks.    The  entrances  are  four 
in  nnmber,  and  face  somewhat  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  the 
norths-east  entrance  from  old  London  being  an  opening  which  waa 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  gap  broken  in  through  the  wall  near  the 
amphitheatre.    The  principal  streets  consequently  crossed  at  right 
angles  in  the  town.   Bilchester  doubtless  derives  its  appellation 
from  its  situation  in  the  forest  of  Pamber — ^from  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  9el  (wood),  the  fortress  in  the  wood  or  forest.    It  would 
appear  that  a  great  number  of  the  Boman  places  were  known  in 
Saxon  times  by  the  term  eeoilre  or  Chester,  from  eastrum  ;  and  they 
are  mostly,  as  in  the  case  of  Silchester,  oblong  areas,  crossed  by  two 
principal  streets  at  right  angles.    At  the  time  of  the  Boman  evacua- 
tion, as  many  as  fifty  walled  towns  existed  in  Britain,  united  by 
thoroughfares,  on  which,  as  between  Silchester  and  Old  Sarum, 
baiting  places  occurred  for  the  provision  of  relays  of  horses  for 
travellers.    The  Bomans  had,  in  addition  to  their  towns,  walled 
stations,  which  were  military.   The  towns  contained  handsome  pub- 
lie  buildings,  and  statuary  decorated  the  highways ;  and  if  we  add 
to  these  the  capacious  amphitheatres  for  the  conducting  of  public 
spectacles  of  an  exciting  character,  and  the  splendid  villas,  tesselated 
with  mythological  designs,  and  fitted  up  with  difierent  kinds  of 
baths,  which  dotted  the  surfkce  of  England  after  the  manner  of  the 
mansions  of  the  gentry  of  the  present  day,  some  idea  is  furnished 
of  what  Britain  in  Boman  times  was  like. 

The  Boman  name  Calleva^  by  which  Silchester  is  known  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  the  Geographer  of 
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Bavenna,  bears  the  additional  appellation  of  Attrebatumf  denoting 
the  Belgic  tribe  who  formerly  occupied  it.  Of  its  history,  howeyer, 
very  little  is  absolutely  known,  although  much  has  been  conjectured. 
A  few  I  inscriptions  have  been  disco?ered,  of  which  one  bears  the 
name  of  Hercules  of  the  Segontians,  to  whom  an  altar  was  raised  by 
a  Boman  citizen  named  Tammonius.  But  as  the  territories  of  the 
Attrebates  joined  those  of  the  Segontiaci,  the  discoTery  of  such  an 
inscription  is  not  very  noteworthy.  At  intervals  during  the  work  of 
exploration,  inscribed  stones  have  turned  up,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  dedications  of  a  public  character ;  and  one  large  square 
stone  recently  found  in  the  Forum  evidently  at  one  time  bore  a  brass 
plate,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  must  have  carried  some  important 
inscription. 

The  conducting  of  the  researches  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Joyce,  with 
the  consent  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has, 
both  in  his  earlier  and  later  explorations,  exhibited  great  tact  and 
knowledge,  and  elicited  a  large  store  of  information  relative  to 
the  by-gones  of  this  city  of  the  dead.*  Several  vilhi  residences  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  have  been  laid  bare,  and  are  found  to  be  of 
fine  proportions.  They  stood  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets, 
and  were  furnished  with  baths,  and  floored  with  tesselations.  One 
of  these  edifices  had  a  court-yard,  round  which  on  three  of  its  sides 
extended  a  corridor,  from  which  the  several  apartments  were  entered. 
Two  of  the  rooms  rested  on  raised  pillars,  and  underneath  these 
rooms  the  hypocaust  is  observable,  which  in  its  perfect  state  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  radiating  flues,  which  were  connected  with 
pipes  extending  up  the  walls,  by  which  the  heated  atmosphere  was 
equally  distributed  to  the  rooms  within ;  the  heated  air  ultimately 
escaping  at  the  top.  The  apartments  situated  over  the  hypocaust 
were  doubtless  those  used  by  the  owner  of  the  dwelling,  who  must 
have  been  a  man  of  distinction.  The  fires  appear  to  have  been 
lighted  under  an  arch,  in  an  outer  wall  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  must  have  been  reached,  by  the  slaves  who  did  the 
duty,  in  the  way  we  now  approach  the  stoves  of  hothouses.  This 
hypocaust  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  unique  specimensjyet 
discovered,  and  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  late  period.  The 
villa  was  floored  with  brick,  and  similar  to  one  which  had  been  found 
at  Bavenna.  During  the  operations  conducted  at  this  site,  some 
coins  of  early  date,  about  the  year  76  of  the  Christian  era,  were 
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found,  together  with  a  child's  bracelet,  and  other  articles ;  and  near 
the  hjpocaust  a  workman  had  picked  up  a  part  of  a  strigil,  which 
had  most  likelj  been  dropped  by  one  of  the  slaves.  The  houso 
just  described  formed  one  of  three,  two  of  which  were  of  large  size, 
their  dimensions  equalling  any  of  the  finer  dwellings  in  Pompeii. 
They  were,  however,  of  different  dates,  one  of  the  buildings  being 
erected,  it  was  conjectured,  at  about  the  time  of  Commodus,  while 
another  close  by  was  evidently  of  a  much  later  period.  Among  other 
objects  excavated  at  these  substructures  were  two  Eoman  archi- 
tectural columns,  which  are  considered  of  different  ages,  one 
bearing  an  almost  classical  design,  while  the  other  is  evidently  a 
semi-barbarous  copy.  In  a  room  in  one  of  the  villas  forty-five  coins  of 
the  time  of  Carausius  were  found  together.  They  were  evidently  a 
little  hoard  of  worldly  wealth  of  one  of  the  inmates,  who  had  thrust 
them  into  the  wall,  with  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  returning  at  some 
favourable  opportunity  to  reclaim  them. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  these  residences  are 
protected  from  the  weather  by  temporary  wooden  structures ;  but  as 
the  water  enters  at  particular  seasons,  some  ultimate  damage  is  to 
be  feared ;  and  already  the  exposed  tesselations  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  frost.  The  pavements  are  mostly  composed  of  red 
and  white  tesseree ;  and  in  one  instance  the  tiles  consist  of  neatly- 
arranged  hexagon  and  octagon  pavements.  Although  it  was  customary 
in  many  cases  to  use  tiles  of  Italian  manufackure  in  Britain,  it  is 
probable  that  those  used  here  were  made  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  some  of  the  tools  employed  in  their  construction  havo 
been  found  on  the  spot.  As  commonly  observed  at  Boman  sites, 
many  of  the  tiles  bear  models  of  feet  of  dogs  and  other  animals 
impressed  on  them  when  the  clay  was  wet.  And  in  one  part  of  the 
area  a  wood  hut,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  contains  a  largo 
number  of  interesting  relics,  obtained  during  the  explorations ;  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  consisting  of  sections  of  figured  Samian  ware, 
coloured  glass  vessels,  objects  in  bone,  and  domestic  implements  in 
iron,  too  numerous  to  mention  singly,  but  such  as  might  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  kitchen  utensils. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Boman  stations,  coins  are  plentifully 
found  here.  At  our  last  visit  to  Silchester,  in  the  autumn  of  1871, 
the  labourers,  who  were  then  removing  sections  of  the  superimposed 
accumulations  from  off  the  site  of  the  Forum,  were  finding  coins 
daily  in  good  preservation.  Those  hitherto  found  range  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  Csesar  (b.o.  27 — a.i>.  14)  to  that  of  Honorius 
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(A.D.  898-^8).  A  good  matij  ooiiis  of  Oarauaios  are  among  them, 
which,  with  those  of  Aleetus,  are  found  predominating  in  a  few 
places,  doubtless  where  their  troops  were  prinoipalljr  stationed.  He, 
Caraosius,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  escaped  to  Britain  about  the 
year  287,  and  was  killed  bj  Alectus,  his  ministeri  a.]>.  203.  It  is 
stated  that  his  coins  were  minted  in  Britain ;  thej  may,  therefore, 
be  looked  on  as  peculiarly  interesting,  as  serring  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  this  country  during  the  time  it  was  separated  from  the 
Boman  empire.  The  enormous  currency  that  must  have  existed  in 
Britain  is  exemplified  by  the  number  of  coins  constantly  turning  up 
at  Boman  sites )  and  when  perfectly  authenticated,  often  serre  to 
confirm  the  history  of  pUces  in  a  complete  manner.  Not  only  at 
Siichester,  but  throughout  North  Hampshire^  coins  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Duriug  the  excarations  at  Abbot's  Anne,  near  Andorer, 
an  interesting  collection  was  found,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Mag- 
Dentins,  or  later.  Thruxton,  again,  the  site  of  the  Bacchus  parement, 
has  furnished  a  large  and  ?aried  assortment.  These  we  mention  as 
occurring  in  some  quantity,  otherwise  there  is  hardly  a  district  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Andorer  where  spots  occur,  oyer  which  they 
are  not  thinly  scattered. 

Later  followed  the  discorery  of  the  Banliea^  or  Hall  of  Justice, 
which  is  about  60  ft.  in  width,  and  the  Market-place,  or  Forum. 
The  foundations  of  walls,  inclosing  a  large  square  area,  situated 
nearly  centrally  in  the  town,  had  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  the 
Forum  I  and  subsequent  explorations  revealed  that  it  must  ha?e 
been  such.  The  exterior  walls  Were  found  to  form  a  parallelogram 
of  about  810  fib.  in  one  direction,  by  275  ft.  in  the  other.  An 
ambulatory  extended  around  these,  from  12  to  16  ft.  wide ;  and  then 
followed  the  basements  of  yarious  buildings,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  considered  the  Basilica*  In  the  centre,  extending  about 
150  ft.  in  length  and  about  80  ft.  in  width,  stood  the  now  desolated 
Forum,  the  broken  pillars  and  mutilated  capitals  of  the  surrounding 
colonnades  still  lying  where  they  fell,  the  beauty  and  chasteness 
obserrable  in  their  carvings  testifying  to  the  splendour  of  the  city  in 
its  prosperity.  In  connection  with  the  Forum,  traces  of  some  of  the 
various  trades  conducted  in  it  have  been  recognised  \  the  shells  of 
mollusks  pointing  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  fishmongers,  and  the 
steelyards  and  hooks  to  that  of  the  butchers.  Then  the  money- 
changers had  their  assigned  portion  of  the  building ;  and  the  dram- 
shops occupied  another  space.  At  the  Basilica  the  taribunal  is 
recognisable,  and  there  is  an  apse  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates. 
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The  ooinB  found  here  range  orer  a  period  of  about  800  yean,  from 
Yeapasian  to  Theodoaioa.  A  magnificent  room  in  the  Forum  waa 
partly  lined  with  Italian  marble ;  and  here  a  bronae  eagle  waa  found, 
which,  ao  far  as  Mr.  Joyce  has  been  able  to  diaco?er,  haa  no  oor- 
reaponding  one  in  Europe.  A  few  items,  apparency  trifial,  aerre  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  Bocial  aspect  of  the  people.  In  one  room 
a  furnace,  which  had  remained  as  left  when  the  town  waa  Backed,  had 
bedde  it  the  charcoal  from  which  the  laat  fire  had  been  lighted ;  and 
in  a  nook  in  another  room  the  inreatigatora  came  on  the  naila,  lock, 
and  hinges  of  a  Boman  atrong  box  of  oak ;  but  as  no  money  was  pre- 
sent, the  owner  had  probably  remored  it  at  the  moment  of  leaving 
the  doomed  city.  Another  item  conaisted  of  a  tile,  found  amidst  the 
refuse,  on  which  some  lofe-sick  swain  had  scratched  aome  lines  in 
Latin,  which  included  the  worda  my  girl."  There  is  nothing 
particularly  noticeable  in  theae  nmple  worda ;  and  they  hardly  aerre 
to  exemplify  that 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worid  kin." 

They,  however,  show  that,  in  ita  minor  aspect,  the  life-history  of 
Calleva  waa  much  the  same  as  that  which  regulates  the  inner  life  of 
the  Silcheater  people  at  the  present  day. 

No  signs  of  either  the  Celtic  or  Boman  placea  of  burial  hare  yet 
rewarded  the  research ;  but  outside  the  city  walls,  on  the  north-east 
Bide,  the  spacious  amphitheatre  is  traceable.  The  arena  is  now 
coTered  with  verdure,  but  the  double  gateways  are  visible;  and 
among  the  treea  and  underwood  the  mounda  slope  upwards,  and 
some  of  the  encircling  tiera  of  seats  {gradim)  may  still  be  traced. 
In  dimensions  it  exceeds  that  of  Bichborough  and  Cirencesteri  being 
Borpassed  alone  by  the  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester,  which  measures 
219  ft.  by  138  ft.,  whereas  the  area  enclosed  by  the  mounds  at 
Silcheater  ia  considered  to  be  150  ft.  by  120  ft.  In  the  arena  it  has 
been  stated  that  fine  sand  was  found  occupying  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet;  and  as  it  was  the  Boman  practice  to  employ  sand  after  the 
manner  of  the  saw-dust  used  in  the  circle  at  Astley's,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Latin  word  armw  (sand)  gave  origin  to  the  names  of  tho 
treaa  subsequently  used  in  all  similar  places  of  amusement.  All  is 
How  silent  at  this  deserted  site,  and  cows  and  sheep  graae  lazily,  or 
Beek  the  shade  of  the  foliage  now  occupying  the  spot,  in  Boman 
times  busy  with  the  hum  of  excited  multitudes,  as  they  witnessed 
the  stirring  games  and  combats  in  the  arena. 

Ibe  walla  indosing  the  area  of  Silchester  are  from  18  ft.  high  to 
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18  ft.  in  places,  and  about  8  ft.  in  thickneaa;  and  are  built  of  rudely- 
dressed  carstone,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  flints ;  but  no 
bonding  tiles  of  brick  are  used,  as  at  Pevensej ;  and  the  interior 
level  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  exterior,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fevensey,  occurring  chiefly  perhaps  from  the  accumulations  of  time. 
The  walls  are  completely  enveloped  in  ivy,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  very  picturesque  and  forest-like.  Lord  Jefirey,  in  his 
Life  of  Lord  Cockburn,  writes  thus  regarding  these  antiquities, 
which  evidently  greatly  attracted  him : — "  It  is  about  the  most  striking 
thing  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  effect  of  that  grand  stretch  of  shaded 
wall,  with  all  its  antique  roughness  and  overhanging  wood,  lighted 
by  a  low  autumnal  sun,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  in  the 
green  solitude  at  its  feet,  made  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten." 
The  city  appears  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Fevensey,  which  was 
destroyed  about  490,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  forces,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  work  of  destruction  was  in  both  instances 
conducted  by  iBlla,  who  had  governed  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  long 
and  ably.  With  his  Saxon  followers  he  entirely  annihilated  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  women  and  children,  so  that  not  a  single 
person  escaped ;  and  a  similar  fate  shortly  after  befell  the  Boman- 
British  city  Calleva  or  Silchester,  which  was  likewise  sacked  and 
all  but  destroyed,  and  subsequently  entirely  deserted. 


And  the  desolate  city  gradually  became  entombed  beneath  the 
accumulated  loam  and  gravel  of  many  centuries. 

Leaving  the  western  gate,  the  Boman  road  to  Old  Sarum  ran  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  ancient  forest  of  Famber,  and  then  onwards 
across  the  more  open  country  lying  south  of  the  line  of  hills  dividing 
North  Hampshire  from  the  vale  of  Kennet ;  still  pursuing  a  right 
line,  although  dipping  into  the  hollows,  and  ascending  the  low  hiUs 
met  with  in  its  course ;  and  although  now  buried  beneath  soils  that 
have  been  cultivated  on  its  site  for  ages,  is  still  traceable  in  the 
greater  parts  of  its  course,  at  particular  periods  of  the  year,  by  the 
difference  observable  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  growing  on 
it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Andover  it  passed  through  the  open 
country,  between  the  historical  forest  of  Harewood  and  the  once 
extensive  deer-forest  of  Chute  and  Finkley ;  thence  onwards  north 
of  Andover  by  Monkston,  Amport,  and  Grately.  At  the  foot  of 
Finkley  Hill  it  crossed  another  important  Boman  highway,  extending 


They  won,  and  passed  away  ' 
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from  Winebester  to  Cirencester.  Near  this  spot,  within  an  angle 
formed  by  the  bisection  of  the  two  roads,  are  situated  some  Eoman- 
British  remains,  which  are  now  considered  to  indicate  the  site  of 
the  lost  station  Vindomis  * — a  mansio  or  mutatio — between  Calleva 
and  Old  Sarum,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  on  the  route 
and  the  obtainment  of  fresh  horses.  The  entire  district  along  this 
portion  of  the  Portway  is  of  great  historical  interest,  and  remains 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

One  work  of  British  construction  lies  east  of  Andover,  and  extends 
almost  due  north  and  south,  under  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Dyke ; 
and  like  many  similar  dykes  about  England,  was  probably  a  boundary 
between  certain  Celtic  peoples.  It  traverses  a  good  portion  of 
Harewood  Forest,  and,  extending  northward,  is  traceable  through 
some  of  the  large  woods  that  formerly  formed  part  of  Finkley 
Forest.  Where  this  work  has  not  suffered  demolition  from  the 
agriculturist,  it  presents  a  powerful  rampart,  with  a  corresponding 
ditch  on  its  west  side ;  and  Dr.  Quest  is  of  opinion  that  the  situation 
of  the  ditch  renders  it  likely  that  it  was  raised  by  the  Attrebates, 
whose  chief  city  was  Calleva.  It  was  customary  for  the  wayfarer  to 
halt  at  these  boundaries  and  pay  tribute.  This  dyke  extends  north- 
ward till  all  traces  of  it  disappear ;  but  it  might  have  joined  at  a 
right  angle  another  similar  work,  called  the  Wansdjke,  which 
extends  from  the  Wiltshire  downs  eastward  into  Hampshire.  This 
latter  British  earthwork  is  of  powerful  dimensions,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  as  it  traverses  the  centre  of  the  downs.  It  is 
considered  as  the  fourth  and  last  of  those  boundary  defences  thrown 
up  by  the  Belgic  Britons,  in  order  to  secure  the  territory  obtained 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Celts ;  and  that  beyond  it  northward  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Belgse  never  penetrated. 

During  forest-grubbing  singular-looking  pits  sometimes  engage 
the  attention  of  the  workmen,  a  series  of  which  observed  during  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  Finkley  Forest  was  found  to  have  dimensions 
individually  of  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  diameter.  They  were  situated 
on  rising  ground,  and  had  been  originally  dug  so  as  to  slope  down- 
wards and  inwards  in  the  hill-side  in  a  cave-like  manner ;  and  the 
removed  mould  had  been  placed  over  the  inlets,  possibly  with  the 
object  of  shelving  the  water  from  the  entrances  or  for  additional 
warmth.    They  were  evidently  winter-huts,  in  which  some  early 


*  Article  "SUohester/'  in  [the  Builder,  October  15th,  1871.  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith. 
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tribe  had  taken  ahelter  daring  inclement  seasonal  although  no 
specimens  of  pottery,  or  other  remains,  occurred  about  the  spot, 
by  which  the  period  of  their  habitation  could  be  approximatelj- 
ascertained. 

With  regard  to  the  evidences  connecting  Finklej  with  Vtndomis, 
it  had  long  been  regarded  by  scientific  men  that  a  situation  so 
important  to  the  Bomans  as  one  lying  in  an  angle  occasioned  by  the 
bisectron  of  two  of  their  principal  thoroughfares,  should  not  be 
disregarded  in  the  search  for  the  lost  station.   The  site  particularly- 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  acute  archUdologist  Sir  Biohard  Colt 
Hoare,  who  many  years  ago,  after  a  superficial  inspection,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  Boman  remains  might  be  expected  here ;  and  made 
the  inquiry  whether  any  British  relics  had  been  obsenred  about  the 
district.    He  thus  expresses  himself    Anct.  Wilts,"  vol.  ii.)  relative 
to  this  supposed  site: — "The  resident  farmer  at  Finkley  showed 
us  a  tile  with  indented  marks  on  it,  which  we  immediately  pro- 
claimed to  be  of  Boman  manufacture.    We  picked  up  several  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  observed  marks  of  old  inclosures  in  the 
corn-fields.'*    His  foresight  has  been  fully  realized  in  the  late  dis- 
coveries, at  Finkley,  of  both  Celtic  and  Brito-Boman  remains,  in  the 
shape,  as  concerns  the  former,  of  subterranean  winter  dwellings, 
with  narrow  shelving  passages  leading  to  them  from  the  surface,  and 
containing  tools  wrought  in  flint  and  bone,  and  pottery  of  undoubted 
early  manufacture.    And  at  the  same  site,  but  lying  more  super- 
ficially, buildings  of  Boman-British  construction,  with  pottery  of  a 
better  class,  coins  showing  extended  Boman  occupation  of  the  spot» 
together  with  arrow-heads  and  other  weapons  in  iron,  manufactured 
on  the  spot,  and  indicative  that  the  occupation  was  to  some  extent 
military.   The  remains  viewed  collectively,  and  in  relation  with  the 
roads  leading  from  and  to  such  important  Boman  towns,  give 
Finkley  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  station  in  preference  to  the 
many  sites  that  have  been  yet  selected  for  it  by  different  observers. 


(lb  be  continued.) 
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AB  toon  ilB  the  cholera  left  us,  there  seemed  to  be  an  utter 
forgetftdneM  of  it;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
hardljr  a  day  passed  without  mj  teceiying  an  inyitation  to  some 
social  gathering. 

Whether  it  was  that  I  was  a  Londoner/*  and  had  been  useful  in 
the  hour  of  trouble,  I  cannot  say  j  but  mj  mission  was  at  an  end,  and 
hanilg  no  time  to  lose,  I  returned  to  London  to  complete,  as  it  is 
called,  mj  medical  education. 

I  entered  onoe  more  the  metropolis,  with  a  hopeful  heart  and  a 
few  pounds  in  my  pocket;  and  after  passing  a  few  weeks  in  lodgings 
was  fortunate  enough  to  go  back  to  my  old  quarters  in  the  West-End, 
and  there  I  remamed,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant,  till  I  passed  my 
examination. 

All  this  was  not  effected  without  some  forbearance  and  much 
exertion.  I  had  no  money  to  pay  a  grinder  to  rub  me  up,  so  I 
had  to  reyise^  my  own  stock  of  knowledge^  and  marshal  it  as  I  best 
might. 

I  had  heard  a  deal  about  shorthand,-^bought  a  book,  and  practised 
it  till  I  could  take  down  readily  all  the  lecturer  said ;  but  I  found,  as 
I  walked  back,  that  I  had  the  lecture  in  my  pocket,  and  not  in  my 
head ;  the  words  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  to  the  point 
of  my  pen,  and  neyer  entered  my  head  at  all ;  and  so,  after  a 
persistent  trial  of  Some  weeks,  I  gaye  it  up,  as  so  much  lost  time. 
Afterwards,  I  only  took  a  summary  of  the  lecture — the  roughest  of 
notes,  in  their  order — and  wrote  out  the  substance  in  detail  on  my 
return  home.  Thus  the  matter  was  renewed  to  the  mind,  so  that  in 
fact  it  became,  as  it  were,  phrenotyped  (I  think  that  is  the  proper 
expression  nowadays) |  and  when  I  ''went  up"  I  had  that  self- 
reliance  which  is  an  augury  of  success. 

I  did  not  neglect  my  duties  as  assistant  for  one  hour,  and  with  an 
honest  pride  I  finished  my  day*s  work  before  I  "went  up'*  to  be 
examined* 

I  got  through  successfully,  fttid  with  a  light  heart  and  lighter  step 
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I  went  to  announce  to  mj  friends  that  I  had  entered  the  legitimate 
domain  of  physic. 

The  noreltj  passed  away,  as  it  quickly  does,  and  then  I  looked  out 
for  a  more  remunerative  field  of  action.  Besides,  at  this  time,  I  had 
a  sister  at  school  at  my  expense. 

Portunately,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  situation  as 
assistant,  and  became  connected  with  a  practice  in  the  West  End 
producing  some  £3,000  a  year. 

What  is  expected  of  a  medical  assistant,  and  how  he  is  paid,  has 
been  described  by  a  member  of  my  own  profession,  in  these  words, 
which  are  hilarious  and  truthful : — 


"  Wanted,  a  gentleman  fitted  to  fiU 
The  post  of  assistant,  with  competent  skill. 
To  a  medical  man  who  is  highly  genteel. 

The  parish  is  small — twelve  miles  hy  sixteen — 
With  some  commons  and  gmvel-pits  scattered  between, 
And  respecting  the  oases,  to  state  p'raps  'tis  right. 
That  they  always  occur  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
He  must  learn  to  write  labels  in  different  styles, 
And  wash  all  the  bottles,  flats,  raizturea^  and  phiaI^<. 
If  well  educated  he  chances  to  be, 
He  may  come  in  the  parlour  to  dinner  and  tea ; 
Bat  when  the  meal's  oyer,  roust  put  by  his  chair. 
And  back  to  the  surgery  counter  repair. 

Wanted,  a  gentleman  fitted  to  fiU 
The  tooth  of  a  patient  with  gold-leaf  and  skill. 
He  must  bleed  with  precision,  ne'ei:  missing  a  rein. 
And  draw  double  teeth  without  fracture  or  pain. 
The  Pharmacopceia  by  heart  he  must  know. 
And  ne'er  feel  reluctant  when  called  on  to  go. 
He  must  walk  like  a  postman,  nor  ever  feel  ill. 
And  always  be  making  draught,  mixture,  or  pill ; 
Must  post  every  ledger,  and  write  every  bill. 
And  sleep  in  a  garret,  cold,  dreary,  and  chill, 
And  succumb  to  a  country  practitioner's  will. 

Wanted,  a  gentleman  fitted  to  fill 

The  post  of  assistant,  with  competent  skill ; 

And,  as  with  much  practice  his  mind  will  be  stored. 

The  salary  offered  is  LODOUro  and  boabdI" 


To  describe  my  own  personal  experience  in  this  matter  would  be 
to  write  in  dull  prose  what  he  has  better  expressed  in  another  way ; 
I  therefore  will  confine  myself  to  a  word  or  two  now  and  then,  as 
we  pass  along,  in  this  yicarious  history. 
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I  majTy  however,  remark  that  mj  employer  was  a  self-made  man ; 
had  migrated  from  Spitalfields ;  went  shares  with  the  butcher  in  the 
use  of  his  horse  at  certain  hoorsy  till  he  kept  a  carriage  and  coachman 
of  his  own ;  had  several  well-educated  daughters,  who  have  all  become 
estimable  wives, — in  my  opinion  attributable  to  the  fact  that  each 
one  in  turn  took  the  responsible  duties  of  the  household,  and  there- 
fore learnt  practically  the  lessons  which  sensible  men  and  good 
husbands  are  not  slow  to  appreciate. 

It  here  occurred  that  a  certain  wealthy  tradesman  died,  and  that 
a  post-mortem  examination  was  necessary.    He  had  been  attended 

by  Dr.  E  ,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  he,  thinking  to  add 

to  his  store  of  knowledge,  wished  to  attend  on  that  occasion.  It 
matters  not  to  relate  here  what  were  the  pathological  results ;  but 
some  days  after,  the  Doctor  missed  a  valuable  diamond  ring.  He 
hunted  for  it  everywhere,  questioned  his  household,  taxed  his 
memory,  retraced  his  steps,  and  made  inquiries  in  all  directions ; 
and  at  last  the  possibility  struck  him  that  it  might  have  slipped  off 
his  finger,  been  left  in  the  dead  man's  body,  and  buried  accordingly. 
Luckily,  we  had  consent  to  make  a  re-examination  just  before  the 
funeral, — and  there  was  the  ring,  safe  enough,  in  the  poor  man's 
eorpu9f — ^another  version  of  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Bheims,"  or  "  The 
Maggie  Ladrone." 

My  experience  in  London  was  that  my  services  were  but  ill 
requited;  and  so  I  shifted  the  scene  of  my  operations  to  the 
country;  for  I  always  carried  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  kindness 
I  experienced  in  my  former  engagement  with  a  surgeon  in  the 


A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  I  found  myself  in  a  new  position, 
with  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  good  salary  in  those  days — ^forty 
years  ago — though  I  had  to  provide  out  of  it  board  and  lodging.  To 
me  this  was  very  irksome  and  lonely.  I  could  not  associate  with 
my  landlady's  family,  and  I  passed  my  time,  when  not  engaged  in 
my  profession,  on  the  solitary  system — somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
respectable  convict. 

I  always  had  a  weakness  for  domesticity,  but  none  for  nursemaids 
and  brandy-and- water ;  cigars  and  casinos  were  also  out  of  my  line ; 
and  though  my  employer  desired  me  much  to  remain  with  him, 
I  could  not  endure  the  utter  desolation  of  my  solitary  evenings. 
I  tried  in  every  way  to  make  myself  useful  and  agreeable.  I  read 
Latin  with  his  son,  fresh  from  Oxford,  tried  French  with  another, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  conciliate  and  please ;  but  no,  I  never  elicited 
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a  imile  of  gmtuktioiiy  ii«T«r  one  kind  word  I  Ifc  was  nmply  and 
Btrictly  the  abienee  of  wrong,  and  dOigent  altontloii  to  bnaineia,  tbak 
kept  us  together,  and  for  which  I  had  credit  |  though  a  cheerful 
word  or  a  look  of  enooaragement  would  hafe  been  an  oasit  in  my 
social  desert* 

One  day,  tlie  two  bds—young  men — asked  me  to  bathe  with  them. 
I  did  so ;  and  the  yoangest  got  ont  of  depth,  some  hundred  yards 
away  from  myself  and  his  brother.  I  swam  towards  him.  He  had 
disappeared.  I  paddled  about ;  at  last  I  seised  him,  and  he  grasped 
me  so  firmly  that  we  both  went  down  together — and  indeed  came  np 
together,  so  firmly  did  he  hold  me  in  what  might  have  been  the  grasp 
of  death.  I  was  then  a  strong  young  man,  and  ahook  him  off  and 
swam  away  a  yard  or  two,  when  I  saw  him  going  down,  helplesa  as  a 
drowning  kitten.  I  returned,  threw  his  arm  round  my  neck,  and 
swam  ashore  with  him  on  my  back,  and  then  I  fainted.  In  an  hour 
we  were  all  right  again ;  but  I  never  said  a  word  about  it.  Howerer, 
the  father  heard  of  it;  and  instead  of  getting  the  medal  of  the 
Humane  Bociety,  which  I  had  &irly  earned,  I  had  the  pain  to  hear 
him  make  an  ungracious  observation. 

This  I  could  not  endure,  and  so  gave  him  notice ;  and  when  I  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  I  was  offered  a  share  in  his  practice^  if  I  woold 
remain.  Impulsive  and  thoughtless,  I  refused  it,  and  have  never  had 
such  an  offer  since.  It  was  ^  my  tide  in  the  flood,"  which  I  did  not 
take ;  and  the  sequel  will  appear  hereafter. 

With  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  I  contrived  to 
save  a  clear  siity;  and  this  I  employed  in  the  education  of  a  second 
sister ;  so  now  my  whole  means  were  disposed  of.  Then,  I  had  not 
read  the  Life  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
lived  at  a  weekly  expenditure  of  some  five-and-sizpence  {  or  I  might 
possibly  have  taken  a  lesson  out  of  his  book,  which  was  written  soma 
thirty  years  after. 

Another  situation  I  held;'  but  as  the  eldest  son  was  a  surgeon 
residing  with  his  father,  I  had  no  hope  of  succession,  or  of  improving 
my  position ;  and  so,  remembering  that  Paris,  at  my  former  sqjoum 
there,  contained  many  resident  English  fiuniliea,  it  struck  me  that 
I  might  possibly  succeed  there ;  and  the  third  annivmary  of  the 
three  glorious  days  being  at  hand,  I  went  there  with  a  friend  and 
fellow  student-^^n  his  account,  to  see  the  sights ;  <m  my  own,  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  successful  piaetiee. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  thst  it  was  worth  a  trial ;  and  having 
found  a  medical  friend  who  thought  so  too,  we  both  entered  on  oar 
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andertakmgy  he  leaving  me  the  work  of  fitting  up  ai^d  making  the 
neoesaary  arrangements. 

This  aeeompliflhed,  I  quietly  sat  down,  like  a  spider  in  his  snug 
qaarfcers,  waiting — I  will  not  say  victims — but  patients. 

The  first  evening,  after  a  whole  day's  looking  for,  brought  me  one 
—a  question  of  half  a  crown, — and  I  thought  myself  fortunate. 
Some  days  passed  without  a  shilling  either  paid  or  entered,  and 
yet  I  had  a  rental  of  nearly  £100  year. 

However,  I  hoped  on,  and  waited  too ;  and  before  three  months 
I  took  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  francs  daily,  and  then  I  thought  I 
was  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  nice,  intelligent  French  lad  for  a 
servant.  He  was  about  sixteen,  and  was  my  housemaid,  valet,  and 
cook,  aa  well  as  errand-boy  and  general  factotum ;  and  we  went  on 
quietly  and  comfortably  for  a  year,  when  I  found  my  receipts  to  be 
near  three  hundred  pounds. 

My  personal  expenses  were  trifling.  I  never  spent  a  franc  in  self- 
indulgence,  except  perchance  I  might  be  tempted  to  exchange  that 
important  coin  for  a  little  music. 

One  bright  morning  a  Frenchman  ran  into  my  surgery  in  breathless 
haste,  and  as  I  was  standing  near  the  door,  he  thus  addressed  me : — 

Monsieur !  venez  aveo  moi  tout  de  suite,  je  vous  prie  I  Yite !  vite  I 
— apportez  du  sparadrap  !"  ("  Sir !  come  with  me  at  once,  I  pray  I 
Quick !  quick  ! — bring  some  plaster !  '*) 

I  had  no  time  to  ask  any  explanation,  for  he  darted  out  into  the 
street ;  and  I,  taking  up  my  pocket-case  and  a  roll  of  lint,  followed 
him. 

He  led  me  to  the  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  to  the  H6tel 
I'Amiraut^,  and  bounding  upstairs  to  the  second  floor,  I  followed 
him.  On  entering  the  room,  a  pool  of  blood  ran  across  it,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  on  the  bed  lay  a  young  man,  pallid  and 
bloodless  in  countenance,  gasping  for  breath.  His  linen  was  covered 
with  blood.  I  at  once  threw  it  back,  and  exposed  four  or  five 
punctured  wounds  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  bleeding  furiously. 
To  push  the  fingers  of  my  left  band  into  these  gaping  wounds  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  which  for  the  moment  arrested  the  bleeding, 
whilst,  from  the  pale  and  ghastly  aspect  of  the  patient,  I  expected 
his  dissolution  every  instant. 

Still  keeping  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  in  the  wounds,  I  took  up 
his  wrist  in  my  right  hand,  turning  my  head  aside  quietly  to  count 
his  pulse,  which  indeed  so  fiuttered  that  I  could  hardly  perceive  it. 
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Whilst  in  this  position,  I  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  bed  a  lady's 
foot,  encased  in  a  natty  little  shoe  and  stocking,  so  peculiar  to 
Frenchwomen. 

I  dropped  the  man's  hand,  threw  back  the  bedclothes,  and 
discovered  a  young  and  handsome  female,  about  twenty.  I  felt  her 
pulse — still  retaining  my  left  hand  in  the  wounded  man.  She  was 
dead,  and  had  been  so,  apparently,  an  hour. 

Vain  regrets  are  of  no  avail  in  the  surgeon's  path  of  duty,  and  to 
the  unthinking  and  yet  reflective  world  does  he  oflen  appear  void  of 
feeling,  when,  in  the  perfection  of  his  mental  discipline,  he  overcomes 
his  natural  humanity,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  the  appliances  of 
both  science  and  art  to  the  suffering  humanity  of  others. 

And  thus  I  stood,  with  death  in  my  right  hand  and  gasping 
humanity  struggling  with  death  before  my  eyes,  who  only  waited  the 
removal  of  my  fingers  to  gain  the  mastery.  Ah !  it  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  to  feel  that  if  ever  the  keys  of  life  and  death  are  given 
to  man,  it  is  to  the  surgeon. 

Patiently  and  successfully  did  I  minister  the  resources  of  my 
profession,  and  then  removed  him  from  the  couch  of  his  dead 
companion. 

The  living  cared  for,  justice  as  well  as  curiosity  demanded  an 
examination  of  the  dead ;  and  here  the  peculiarity  of  French  tragedy 
stands  forth. 

In  the  first  placfe,  the  lady  was  dressed  with  scrupulous  care  and 
neatness,  though  her  outer  garment  was  a  thin  and  elegant  morning 
wrapper.  Her  whole  attire  was  white,  not  a  spot  or  stain  of  any 
kind  upon  it.  The  body  was  in  the  attitude  of  perfect  repose ;  no 
distortion,  not  a  smile ;  nothing  to  mark  the  absence  of  the  spirit 
which  had  left  it,  but  that  inefiSEtble  something  which  pronounced  it 
clay,  though  not  yet  cold. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  her,  so  reposedly  did  she  lie,  and  so 
carefully  had  she  been  tended ;  but  pity  is  not  akin  to  justice. 

Her  little  shoes  and  the  embroidered  stockings  removed,  disclosed 
two  fine  cambric  handkerchiefs  artistically  bound  round  each  leg  and 
ankle,  yet  not  a  wrinkle  or  a  spot  of  any  kind.  But  on  removing 
these,  it  appeared  that  the  veins  of  both  legs  had  been  opened,  and 
that  she  had  been  bled  to  death.  A  further  examination  discovered 
other  injuries :  one  small  puncture  appeared  over  the  heart,  whilst  in 
the  heart  itself  were  five  distinct  wounds ;  and  in  addition  the 
brachial  artery  was  cut  across  in  both  arms.  These  wounds  were 
not  made  at  random,  but  with  the  precision  of  an  artist ;  and  so  it 
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turned  oat  to  be,  for  mj  other  patient  waa  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
narj. 

The  explanation  of  the  eaae  is  this: — The  young  people  were 
children  together,  and  attached  to  each  other  from  an  early  age; 
and  aa  they  grew  np^  their  attachment  became  of  a  more  aerioaa 
nature,  so  that,  as  we  say  in  England,  they  were  "  engaged  '*  to  each 
other,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  parents. 

The  young  man  went  to  sea,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty, 
and  on  bis  return  wished  to  be  married,  though  he  was  yet  only 
assistant-surgeon.  The  lady's  parents  objected ;  but  it  was  at  length 
agreed  thftt  he  should  serve  another  three  years  in  public  duty,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  be  entitled  to  claim  his  bride. 

He  served  the  full  period  at  the  French  East-India  station,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  learnt  that  she  had  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nities of  her  relations,  and  contracted  a  marriage,  having  for  its  basis 
money.  To  find  her  out,  and  possibly  to  reproach  her,  was  the  first 
impulse  of  the  irate  lover ;  but  the  interview  resulted  in  the  old 
sentiment  we  learnt  at  school, "  Ir»  amantium  integratio  amoris  est,'* 
and  the  termination  was  elopement,  attempt  at  suicide,  and  senti- 
mental murder. 

I  said  attempt  at  siiicide;  for  he  did  not  die.  The  police 
authorities  were  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  removed  my  patient  to 
the  infirmary  of  a  prison,  where  he  ceased  to  be  under  my  care. 

His  recovery  was  slow — of  some  months*  duration— during  which 
it  was  elicited  that  he  first  procured  a  foot-bath,  and  both  parties 
Itaving  agreed  to  die  together,  he  first  gave  his  victim  a  drachm  of 
morphia,  and  then  put  her  feet  into  the  bath  and  gently  opened  the 
veins.  She  soon  fainted,  and  when  in  that  condition  he  punctured 
her  heart  with  his  bistoury,  and  then  cut  both  the  brachial  arteries 
in  two.  When  pulsation  had  ceased,  he  carefully  removed  every 
stain  of  blood  from  her  wounds,  bound  them  up  skilfully,  then 
dressed  her  as  before  described,  and  placed  her  in  the  bed  where 
I  found  her. 

He  prescribed  a  somewhat  similar  treatment  for  himself.  He 
took  the  same  dose  of  morphia,  but  his  stomach  rejected  it  and  upset 
his  plans ;  and  then,  fearing  that  it  would  not  take  a  fatal  effect,  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  bistoury  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  then 
laid  himself  dov?h  by  her  side,  and  in  this  condition  I  found  him. 

He  gradually  gathered  strength,  and  was  about  to  be  placed  on 
his  trial;  but  one  day,  when  sitting  on  his  bed  in  the  infirmary 
eating  an  orange,  he  aeked  the  attendant  for  a  knife  to  remove  the 
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peel.  He  received  one,  and  in  an  instant  divided  the  brachial  artery 
of  the  left  arm ;  and  before  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison  arrived, 
he  was  all  but  dead.  Yet  he  did  not  die.  Other  months  passed 
away  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  court  of 
law;  and  the  jury,  finding  extenuating  cirqpmstanees,  condemned 
him  to  a  short  period  of  imprisonment. 

Civilized  life  was  hateful  to  him  ever  after.  He  felt  that  his 
"  amour  coap6  dans  la  tige  ne  produit  point  de  flenrs,"  and  so  he 
volunteered  to  attend  the  cholera-smitten  district  of  Marseilles,  then 
under  the  heaviest  affliction.  He  was  zealous,  arduous,  incessant, 
humble,  faithful,  and  persistent  in  administering  to  human  suffering. 
He  sought  neither  fee  nor  reward,  and  his  mission  seemed  to  be  to 
atone  for  the  evil  he  had  done. 

The  cholera,  like  other  ills,  came  to  an  end ;  and  then  his  restless 
spirit  could  not  brook  repose.  He  followed  that  dire  scourge  to  the 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  and  volunteered  his  services  for  the 
public  good,  from  place  to  place  in  Algeria ;  and  for  ought  I  know  or 
have  heard,  may  have  left  his  bones  there,  or  be  yet  working  out  his 
mission  to  help  his  brother  man.  His  name  was  Son9a],  and  his 
native  place  Rochelle. 

What  a  theme  for  argument  is  here!  Philosophers,  divines, 
politicians,  nay,  judges  and  philanthropists,  are  each  and  all  supplied 
with  a  subject  on  which  they  may  reflect  with  benefit  to  themselves, 
and  descant  for  the  edification  of  others.  Moralists  and  teachers 
may  take  up  the  strain,  and  paint  with  their  pen  a  profitable  pictnre 
from  the  deep,  dark  shadows  which  fall  across  the  path  of  many  on 
Gk>d's  earth  1 

(2b  h€  continued.) 
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SOME  MODEEN  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS. 
EDWAED  MAITLAND. 

IHOSE— disappointed  writers  cbiefly — whose  hackneyed  cry  is 


the  want  of  originality  in  the  literature  of  the  age,  could  not 
do  better  than  refute  themselves  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
pages  of  the  author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,"  and  "  Higher 
Law.'*  In  the  latter  work,  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  novelist  is 
trarersed  but,  as  it  were,  designedly,  to  show  that  a  new  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  it.  Mr.  Maitland  looks  upon  the  novelist  as  the  artist 
of  our  day ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  piles  of  rubbish  which  are  foisted  upon 
us  from  all  sides  under  the  name  of  novel,  he  is  right.  The  novel  is 
the  most  accommodating  literary  medium  we  have;  nothing  sur- 
passes it  in  scope,  or  freedom,  or  possibilities  of  expression.  It  is 
scarcely  recognized  as  yet  that  a  novel  may  be  the  means  of  convey- 
ing great  ideas ;  and  this  not  in  its  padding  and  moralizings,  not  in 
its  being  written  to  advocate  a  special  reform  or  a  pet  crotchet,  but, 
as  in  the  ancient  drama,  by  the  actions  and  lives  of  its  characters. 
The  preliminary  test  of  a  novel  is  in  the  art  with  which  it  is  composed. 
You  may  place  art,  for  art's  sake,  if  you  like,  as  the  first  considera- 
tion for  which  it  has  been  written.  Then  comes  the  nobleness  or 
inanity,  the  strength  or  puerility,  of  the  characters ;  and  in  this  is  the 
first  test  of  its  value,  and  of  its  author's  rank.  The  social  intercourse, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  persons  represented  must  be  unconstrained  and 
natural :  so  opportunity  will  be  afibrded  of  judging  of  their  intrinsic 
value  as  additions  to  our  galleries  of  ideal  friends ;  so  we  can  decide 
whether  they  are  ban  ion  and  worth  knowing. 

The  idea  of  the  novelist  as  artist  chiefly,  although  hinted  at  in  the 
preface  to  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,"  is  yet  not  adhered  to  in 
that  volume  with  anything  like  the  strictness  shown  in  the  succeeding 
work,  "  Higher  Law."  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  "  looks  like  a 
first  book,  which  acts  as  a  safety-valve  for  ideas  long  pent  up  and 
longing  for  utterance.  They  are  by  no  means  small  ideas,  it  is  true ; 
they  have  probably  obtained  for  the  novel  its  celebrity,  and  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  grow  tired  in  studying  them  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  more 
mature  work,  where  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  book  is  subordinated 
more  completely  to  the  action  of  the  story,  we  find  that  a  more 
definite  impression  is  the  result.   Wo  have  spoken  of  the  popularity 
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of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  "  :  a  fair  idea  of  this  may  be  got 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  paper  sent  to  Mudie's  for 
a  copy  of  the  book,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  therewith,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  it,  as  all  the  copies  were  in  circulation.  And  thi  s 
with  a  novel  published  in  1808,  while  the  average  romance  scarcely 
holds  up  its  head  aflber  its  first  season.  Evidences  of  interest  in  a 
book  manifested  by  pencil-marks  and  remarks  in  the  margin,  although 
they  may  not  be  pleasant  to  the  owner,  yet,  when  it  is  a  library  copy, 
are  sometimes  amusing,  and,  at  all  events,  serve  to  show  that  some 
interest  is  taken  ii^  it.  In  the  copy  we  received  there  were  the 
marks  of,  at  least,  two  admirers,  one  of  whom  made  use  of  a  small, 
delicate  cross,  made  by  a  fine  pencil,  against  selected  passages,  while 
the  other  drew  a  blunt  pencil  rudely  down  the  pages  he  approved  of. 
There  were  also  traces  of  a  critic,  who  expressed  his  opinion  in  a 
most  gentlemanly  handwriting,  that  the  faith  of  the  author  (in  a 
particular  instance)  was  a  moat  hopeless  one ;  and  adduoed  a  quota- 
tion from  our  poet "  (Tennyson)  in  favour  of  a  happier  dream.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  by  a  pleasant  writer,  Mr.  Matthew  Browne, 
how  many  wbuld»be  critics  force  themselves  upon  an  audience  in  this 
way.  In  hie  work,  Views  and  Opinions,"  he  indulgee  in  a  smile 
with  regard  to  theae  most  self-confident  criticisms  by  "evidently 
casual  hands."  And  he  stamps  his  foot  upon  these  minor  commen- 
tators when  he  says  that  the  reader  who  makes  marks  in  a  borrowed 
volume  obviously  lacks  the  sensibility  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
all  effective  capacity  of  brain.  This  is  rather  a  severe  judgment,  for 
the  annotator  might  possibly  have  laboured  under  the  impression 
that  his  notes  enhanced  the  value  of  the  borrowed  volume.  Indeed» 
Mr,  Browne  himself  relates  that  he  once  found  on  the  margin  of  a 
good  book  a  pencil  profile  of  a  female  head  so  exquisitely  done  that 
nobody  could  doubt  that  a  great  artist  had  been  turning  over  the 
pages ;  probably  he  made  the  sketch  in  hot  haste,  to  illustrate  a 
point  which  rose  in  some  discussion  with  a  friend,  seizing  the  book 
as  the  first  thing  that  lay  handy,  just  as  he  might  have  done  the 
envelope  of  a  letter."  Our  copy  of  "  Views  and  Opinions  "  we  ob- 
tained  from  Mudie's  "  reduced  list : "  on  the  page  facing  the  author's 
i^emarks  on  margin  scribblers  are  to  be  found  the  words,  He  is  a 
fool  whoever  wrote  this  book."  The  caligraphy  in  this  case  is  hap- 
pily most  ungentlemanlike.  It  is  singular  that  this  should  occur  so 
soon  after  the  author  in  question  has  condemned  it,  for  the  remark 
does  not  refer  to  the  condemnation,  but  to  a  sentence  on  quite 
another  suljeot.  Should  Mr.  Matthew  Browne  see  this»  and  wish  to 
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get  this  rude  oritioiBin  into  hia  own  hands,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  oar 
copy  of  hia  book,  bo  long  as  he  will  supply  its  place — for  we  don't 
want  to  lose  so  good  a  book.  And  if  Mr.  Edward  Maitland,  from 
whom  we  have  digressed  shamefully,  should  wish  to  see  the  remarks 
made  abont  himself  (and  popular  criticism  is  instruotire  sometimes), 
let  him  inquire  at  the  library  for  a  copy  with  several  loose  leaves  and 
the  back  torn  almost  off,  and  he  will  find  these  strays  of  opinion 


"The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine"  is  an  ideal,  if  not  a  real,  auto- 
biography. It  seems  to  be  a  first  outpouring  of  a  young  man's 
free  thought,  a  first  awakening  of  personal  convictions,  and  a  first 
loosening  ftom  old  conventionalities.  This  new  birth  of  opinion 
happens  more  frequently  to-day  than  is  apparent  on  the  surfiice  of 
society,  for  it  is  not  every  ono  who  records  his  psychologic  experi- 
ences in  a  novel.  And  the  chief  characteristic  with  regard  to  their 
faith  that  men  manifest  to-day,  is  reticence.  The  Athen<Bum  asserts 
that  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  author's  ideas,  or  some 
very  similar,  are  held  by  a  vast  number  of  the  most  able  men  of  the 
day,  and  certainly  by  a  number  of  the  beat  degree-men  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  '*  is  not  the 
first  novel  or  the  last  which  has  had  a  vein  of  criticism  upon  chilly, 
cruel  creeds  running  through  it.  George  MacDonald's  "Bobert 
Falconer,"  William  Black's  "A  Daughter  of  Hetb,"  and  many 
others,  may  be  instanced,  where  there  is  an  element  of  irony  to  bo 
found,  seriously  as  well  as  playfully,  chipping  at  the  harsh  rocks  of 
Calvinism.  But  "The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine'*  discloses  more 
than  most,  of  the  purely  modem  spirit:  it  is  equally  scientific  and 
candid,  and  yet  manifests  a  religious  ideal  of  its  own.  It  has  so 
distinctly  "  made  its  mark,"  because  it  represents  the  struggle  of  so 
many  young  minds  to-day — the  wrenching  away  from  an  old  creed, 
with  the  pain  of  isolation  caused  thereby,  the  coldness  of  orthodoxy, 
and  the  gradual  progress  through  many  a  mist  of  doubt  to  a  new 
faith.  We  doubt  whether  this  one  novel  may  not  afford  to  many 
such  strugglers  more  light  than  fifty  sermons. 

"  Herbert  Ainslie,  B.  A.Cantab.,"  is  destined  for  the  Church,  but, 
before  being  ordained,  gleans  from  science  and  history  and  nature 
the  ideal  of  a  higher  faith.  Prom  a  feeling  of  delicate  tenderness  he 
refrains  from  alarming  the  suspicions  of  his  family,  and  sets  out  for 
a  year's  travel  in  the  "West  Indies  and  the  new  lands  of  Western 
America.  Many  a  bright  reflection  these  wild  regions  suggest  to 
him,  and  he  gradudly  frees  himself  from  the  weariness  of  "  opinions  '* 


therein. 
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at  borne.  And  many  a  humorous  anecdote  gathered  in  the  back- 
woods, many  a  scientific  hypothesis  oddly  applied^  many  a  picturesque 
description  quaintly  originated,  dirersify  the  pages  of  his  book,  and 
prevent  the  philosophical  portion  of  it  from  growing  tiresome. 
Indeed,  the  philosophy  ought  not  to  become  tedious,  for  it  reaches  to 
the  farthest  heights  of  speculation,  and  rarely  grows  yague  or  senti- 
mental, gaining  its  strength  always  from  some  apt  allusion  to  every- 
day life.  A  bright  lively  comparison,  with  a  fact  near  at  hand,  is  the 
plan  by  which  our  author  makes  his  wildest  theories  come  close 
enough  to  touch  us.  He  is  ever  linking  abstractions  with  realities, 
UDtil  his  philosophy,  without  losing  strength,  has  gained  a  magi- 
cal power  of  attraction  which  an  abstruse  work  of  twice  the  size 
might  vainly  strive  for.  Herbert  Ainslie  thinks  out  his  problems  in 
Califomian  forests,  during  lonely  wanderings,  or  while  amongst  tur- 
bulent gold-diggers.  Miners,  in  spite  of  their  rough  lawlessness, 
seem  to  possess  a  great  charm  for  men  of  culture,  who  bestow  any 
study  upon  them.  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  the  well-known  author  of  The 
Luck  of  Bearing  Camp,"  and  "  That  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Ainslie,  both,  on  coming  from  a  visit  to  the  miner,  find 
themselves  discarding  the  notion  of  total  depravity  of  human  nature. 
The  pilgrim  in  his  wanderings,  as  well  as  in  his  wandering  thoughts, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  most  of  the  great  problems  and  specula- 
tions of  the  age.  We  have  the  negro  and  the  white  man  brought 
into  the  balance,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Indian.  The  New 
England  paterfamilias  and  the  English  are  compared ;  the  French, 
English,  and  American  races  are  contrasted,  politically,  socially,  and 
religiously.  The  missionary  system  comes  in  for  its  share  of  criticism  ; 
BO  do  the  endeavours  to  graft  hard  northern  ideas  upon  the  gentle  but 
unintellectual  inhabitants  of  the  island  Manono,  where  all  speech  is 
in  softest  of  vowels,  and  where  the  dark  maiden  Maleia,  only  fifteen 
years  old,  well-nigh  captivates  our  hero.  The  third  volume  of  The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  "  brings  him,  however,  to  his  true  love  in  the 
person  of  an  Australian  girl,  whose  portrait  is  most  tenderly  drawn. 
Those  who  want  a  love-story  told  in  an  unconventional  manner,  and 
purely  withal,  cannot  do  better  than  study  this.  Even  a  woman  may 
leam  something  of  her  own  nature  from  it.  To  those  who  are  averse 
to  changes  in  our  social  or  religious  ideas,  we  may  make  the  apology 
for  this  writer  that  he  never  disturbs  any  existing  system  without 
suggesting  a  higher  idea  in  its  room.  Indeed,  it  appean  in  his  case 
to  be  always  the  consideration  of  some  sublime  idea  which  impresses 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  changing  what  exists.  And  we  quite  agree 
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with  the  Saturdojf  Seview  in  recognizing  in  hiin    an  artist  who  ap« 
proaches  very  near  to  the  ideal  that  his  brilliant  pages  disclose." 

We  have  said  that  in  "  Higher  Law,"  the  conrentional  ground  of  the 
novelist  is  travelled  over  again,  but  in  a  new  fashion.  We  have  here, 
as  we  have  had  wque  ad  nauseam  in  a  score  works  of  fiction,  a 
married  lady  divided  from  her  husband  by  an  imperfect  sympathy, 
and  attracted  to  a  lover  by  a  perfect  harmony  betwixt  them.  But 
how  very  differently  is  the  subject  treated !  Instead  of  being  led  to 
look  on  situations "  only  to  gloat  over  them,  we  are  shown  the 
manifold  difficulties  of  the  position.  We  see  conscience  and  inclina- 
tion working  in  conflict,  while  all  the  circumstances  are  brought 
fairly  before  us,  set  not  in  heightened  colours  or  brilliant  alliire- 
ments,  but  clear  and  glowing  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  book  is 
the  record  of  the  fight  between  sympathy  and  duty ;  instinct  and 
reason;  pleasure  and  sacrifice;  and  all  throughout  we  have  the 
ideal  of  the  "  Higher  Law  "  plainly  disclosed.  These  questions  are 
not  obtruded  upon  us  while  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  book  ; 
they  only  suggest  themselves  to  us  when  we  have  read  through  the 
volumes,  and  have  to  sum  up  their  tendencies  in  our  miuds.  "  Highe 
Law  "  might  be  read  from  first  to  last  page  by  fat-witted  person;^ 
without  their  discovery  that  there  was  anything  more  in  it  than  a 
story,  comprisiog  among  its  characters  individuals  somewhat  queer 
and  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  in  those  characters,  and  their 
subtle  relations,  that  the  interest  of  the  romance  lies,  that  interest, 
of  course,  which  is  additional  to  the  easily  comprehended  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  plot.  It  ia  in  the  elevation  of  those  characters,  and 
the  refinement  and  power  with  which  we  are  introduced  to  their 
motives  and  actions,  that  the  romance,  while  occupying  conventional 
ground,  steps  entirely  above  it,  and  becomes  a  new  creation. 

The  fonr  principal  characters  in  Higher  Law  "  may  be  divided  into 
two  pairs.  The  individuak  composing  the  one  are  of  that  tranquil 
unconscious  nature,  which  accomplishes  anything  apparently  without 
effort.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of  Hope  Dovine,  in 
Mrs.  Whitney's  novel  of  "  Hitherto,"  will  know  what  we  mean. 
They  are  instinctively  led  towards  their  ideals,  and  do  not  make 
frantic  plunges  towards  them ;  they  are  naturally  artistic,  virtuous 
without  effort,  or  rather  possessors  in  a  large  degree  of  that  realized 
virtue  which,  as  Aristotle  said,  paradoxically  at  first  sight,  does  not 
exist  where  there  is  self-denial.  The  other  pair  of  characters  are 
more  restless,  perhaps  more  dramatic,  certainly  more  akin  to  our 
modem  tendencies,  than  the  former,  and  may  be  said  to  have  the 
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same  relation  to  them  as  the  excitable  Hebrew  to  the  tranquil  Ghreek. 
Sophia  Bevan  is  of  this  latter  order : — "  She  lived  as  if,  believing  in 
no  world  beyond  the  present,  she  must  do  all  she  could  without  loss 
of  time,  hj  way  of  fulfilling  her  nature,"  Edmund  Noel,  who  is  of 
the  other  nature,  addicted  to  reverie,  unruffled  by  any  agitation, 
content  with  the  beauty  around,  made  placid  in  soul  by  faith  and 
philosophy,  puzzles  her.  Her  more  energetic  nature  flames  up 
against  his: — "  Oh,  that  soul  of  yours  1 she  says,  "you  will  never 
do  any  good  till  you  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  only  because  you  fancy  you 
will  live  for  ever,  and  have  plenty  of  time,  that  you  are  so  idle, 
Bemembor  the  parable  of  the  buried  talents.  I  apply  it  to  this  life." 
In  like  manner  her  impulsiveness  jarred  upon  his  serenity.  James 
Maynard  and  Margaret  Waring,  i\  ards  of  Lord  Littmass,  are  more 
attractive  than  the  characters  just  described.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
woman  who  is  dreamy,  the  man  who  is  acutely  intellectual,  and  it  is 
probably  because  such  qualities  are  more  harmonious  than  their 
Opposites  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  natures,  that  we  are 
more  strongly  drawn  to  the  persons  so  endowed.  Margaret  Waring 
those  can  realize,  to  some  eitent,  who  saw  Mr.  G.  F.  Wallis's  picture 
of  "The  Wife  of  Pygmalion,"  in  the  Academy,  two  or  three  years 
ago.  She  has  not  yet  wholly  emerged  from  the  marble  into  the  blush 
and  passion  of  womanhood.  Her  look  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
but  a  new  arrival  in  the  world,  from  some  other  state  of  existence, 
and  she  makes  her  companion  James  Maynard  start  at  the 
"  wondrous  suggestircness  of  a  double  existence,  of  which  the  old 
was  slowly  giving  place  to  the  new, — so  slowly,  indeed,  that  he 
sometimes  doubted  if  the  angel  would  ever  yet  quite  yield  to  the 
woman."  She  is  so  spiritually  transparent,  so  weirdly  calm,  that  he 
is  awed  as  well  as  attracted  by  her ;  for  he  looks  at  everything  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view.  He  creates  in  her  an  intellectual 
sympathy,  leads  her  on  to  higher  artistic  appreciation  than  she  had 
possessed  before ;  and  while  so  doing,  falls  at  length  into  an  over- 
whelming passion  for  her.  But  he  feels,  all  the  while,  that  her 
temperament  of  repose  may  not  find  in  his  excitability  that  bliss 
which  his  enjoys  in  hers.  Confining  ourselves  to  a  aketch  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  book,  we  are  omitting  mention  of  much 
plotting  for  divers  reasons,  which  is  carried  on  by  Lord  Littmass. 
There  is  also  a  fine  digression  on  Stonehenge  and  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  which  is  worked  eventually  into  the  story. 

The  course  of  the  story  shows  ub  James  Maynard  falling 
more  and  more  miserably  in. love;  while  Mai^garet,  even  though 
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wned  by  her  goardian  that  to  wed,  for  pity,  one  that  ia  tmloredi  ia 
to  court  miierj  for  three  (the  third  party  being  the  defrauded  one, 
"  the  only  one  poaaible  lore  that  Frovidonee  is  keeping  in  reaerre 
yet  reaaona  heraelf  into  believing  that  she  must  be  naturally  cold  and 
undemonatrative  in  manner.  So  they  marry,  and  set  off  together  for 
Mexico,  where  Maynard  had  the  management  of  a  silver-mine.  Som*e 
time  afteirwards,  Noel  pays  them  a  visit,  and  meets  Margaret  alone, 
as,  seated  on  a  mule,  she  was  picking  her  way  down  the  stony  track 
of  the  forest  that  belted  the  mine  and  her  dwelling.  Seeing  her,  "  he 
felt  that  only  at  that  moment  he  learnt  what  beauty  meant,  and  why 
he  lived."  She  directs  him  to  the  house,  while  he  recognises  her  as 
the  wife  of  his  friend  Maynard.  There  come  into  his  mind  Browning's 
inei : — 

"  He  looked  at  her  m  a  lover  can ; 

She  looked  at  him  ai  one  who  awakes, — 
The  past  was  asleep,  and  her  life  began  ! 

And  he  wonders  whether  the  soul  has  yet  come  to  the  statue,  or 
whether  it  lingers,  waiting  to  be  awakened.  Noel  stays  at  the  place 
for  some  months,  and  we  know  what  the  sensational  novelist  would 
make  of  the  situation.  Our  author  acts  quite  differently.  His  hero 
and  heroine  both  come  to  see,  at  last,  that  they  are  "  identical  in 
temperament,  in  character,  in  soul :  the  other  half  of  each  other, 
long  dreamt  of  and  yearned  for ;  and  now  at  length  found — found 
when  too  late."  But  though  this  mutual  instinct  is  a  high  law 
worthy  of  being  followed,  there  is  yet  the  higher  law  of  conscience 
aod  duty.  There  is  many  a  subtle  turn  given  to  their  feelings,  but 
the  end  is  that  they  acknowledge  their  mutual  love.  "  I  thought 
love  had  been  a  joyous  thing,"  quoth  uncle  Toby;  but  our  lovers, 
both  having  consciences,  do  not  find  it  so.  Kor,  although  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  wife,  is  Maynard  happy  with  her :  he  accounts  for 
the  fact  to  himself  by  saying  that  the  love  element  was  wanting  to  her 
nature.  Disturbances  arising  in  Mexico  (in  the  recital  of  which  there 
is  a  graphic  account  of  Juarez),  the  party  at  the  mine  decide  to  leave 
for  England  for  a  time.  Maynard  leaves,  unknown  to  the  others,  the 
vessel  on  which  they  had  embarked,  and  having  intrusted  his  wife  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  by  letter,  returns  to  his  labours.  The  pair  of 
lovers  are  thus  left  in  a  most  awkward  position.  However,  one 
respects  her  husband,  the  other  his  friend;  and  on  arriving  in 
Europe  they  separate  entirely.  On  Maynard's  unexpected  return, 
some  time  afterwards,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  they  have  not  even 
met  for  months,  he  having  cherished  a  scarcely  acknowledged 
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BOBpicion  about  them.  The  end  is  that  he  dies,  crashed  under  a  vast 
altar-stone  at  Stonehenge,  that  the  rains  had  loosened.  And  eyenta- 
allj,  as  maj  be  guessed,  Noel  finds  his  true  wife  and  complement  in 
Margaret.  A  bald  outline  like  we  have  given  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sustained  interest  and  fine  thought  of  this 
book.  The  plot  is  wonderfully  worked  out,  with  much  subtle  insight, 
and  the  advantage  of  an  experience  on  the  author's  part  that  is 
evidently  wider  than  when  he  wrote  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine." 
"  Higher  Law  "  is  a  very  novel ;  filled  to  overflowing  with  philosophy, 
it  is  yet  no  essay  or  treatise.  Art  has  made  all  subordinate  to  the 
main  action,  intertwining  with  which  the  speculative  and  philo* 
sophical  elements  in  the  book  find  their  proper  place,  strengthened 
by  and  strengthening  the  dramatic  portion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  novelist  of  such  rare  qualities  and  originality  as  we  have  described, 
and  promising  such  consummate  excellence,  will  not  tarry  long  be- 
fore giving  us  another  and  another  book  with  each  maturer  year 
and  larger  experience.  But  he  will  not  come  forward  until  he  has 
something  to  say.  He  professes  utter  contempt  for  literary  trade 
BuccesscB,  as  such.  His  own  books  must  have  succeeded  in  this  way; 
but  as  he  says  the  artist  who  estimates  his  work  by  a  trade  success 
abandons  his  callmg  in  doing  so,'*  we  may  anticipate  that  he  will  not 
be  swayed  thereby,  but  will  enable  us  to  see  again  only  the  ideal  he 
follows.  For  following  such  as  sincerely  as  he  does,  in  these 
commerce-ridden  days,  be  deserves  more  praise  than  we  know  how 
to  give. 
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tarn  a  yeiy  memorable  page  of  local  English  history  whea 


we  read  the  diverting  but  often  fragmentary  records  which 
have  floated  into  the  nineteenth  century,  concerning  the  coffee  and 
chocolate  houses  which  were  tolerably  numerous  in  the  London  of 
the  early  Georges,  were^notable  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  William, 
and  had  their  rise  in  the  Stuart  times.  And  I  venture  to  assert  that, 
not  only  London,  but  ail  Britain,  in  our  day,  owe  more  to  those 
coffee-houses  than  most  persons  ^ould  suppose.  Whatever  we 
modems  may  be  indebted  to  them,  the  obligation  is  not  pressing, 
and  all — excepting,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  a  very  sentimental 
individual — will  walk  dry-eyed  past  the  site  where  once  stood  some 
memorable  coffee-house,  and  not  even  pretend  to  squeeze  out  a  tear. 
I  am  afraid  that  one  thing  always  makes  us  rather  ungrateful  to  our 
ancestors  or  predecessors — we  are  rarely  convinced  that  they  intended 
to  do  us  a  good  turn,  and  any  chance  favours  we  may  have  inherited 
from  them  we  take  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  particularly 
impressed  therewith.  Perhaps  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  over  bountiful  ourselves  in  providing  reversionary  favours  for 
our  descendants,  and  therefore  can  hardly  estimate  as  boons  transac- 
tions in  other  days  by  which  we  may  now  be  the  gainers  certainly, 
but  in  which  we  think  the  performers  had  an  eye  to  their  own 
interest  rather  than  ours.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  originators, 
sustainers,  and  patrons  of  coffee-houses  had  little  idea  of  the  train  of 
events  which  they  were  starting  or  helping  to  keep  in  motion ;  yet 
one  lingers  upon  the  memory  of  some  of  these  with  fondness,  and, 
indeed,  many  of  them  have  other  claims  upon  our  regard  besides 
their  mere  coffee-house  doings.  But  what  have  such  places,  existmg 
a  century,  or  a  centiuy  and  a  half  ago,  done  for  us  P  Well,  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  threefold  reason  why  we  should 
speak  well  of  them  as  valuable  institutions  in  their  time — at  least, 
we  may  say  that  two  of  these  are  as  good  as  indisputable ;  only  on 
the  third  head  might  some  questions  be  raised.  The  coffee-houses 
did,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  three  notable  things,  and  we  take 
these  in  order  of  time.  Firstly,  through  them  principally  it  was  that 
we  English  folks  became  acquainted  with  those  products  of  other 
lands  which  yield  us  the  well-known  drinks,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate* 
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Secondlj,  in  an  era  when  there  were  few  newspapers,  no  clubs,  and 
no  telegraphic  reports,  the  coffee-houses  became  the  resort  of  the 
literary  men,  who,  from  chance  callers,  and  from  intercourse  with  the 
habitues  of  these  places,  picked  up  much  intelligence  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  gained.  As  authors  and  students  of  life  thus  came 
into  contact  with  each  other,  they  formed  themselves  into  coteries 
(or  larger  groups  occasionally),  and,  as  thought  met  thought,  inven- 
tion and  research  were  stimulated ;  and  much  of  modem  literature, 
especially,  we  may  say,  periodic  literature,  is  traceable  back  to  the 
coffee-house  conversations  and  discussions.  Those  men  we  deno- 
minate the  British  Essayists  "  have,  as  we  see,  in  their  short  tales, 
reviewsi  critiques,  and  light  essays,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lofty 
edifice  of  our  time,  an  edifice  wliich  some  think,  through  excess  of 
fiction  and  morbid  sensationalism,  is  getting  rather  crazy;  and  these 
worthies  of  the  past  would  have  been  nowhere  without  such  places  of 
resort.  And  thirdly,  from  coffee-houses  arose  clubs — ^actually,  in 
various  instances,  on  the  very  sites  of  the  former  establishments ;  and 
these  latter  institutions  seem  now  to  have  become  a  necessary  part  of 
our  high  civilization.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  they  present 
to  those  connected  with  them  many  advantages  quite  unattainable  in 
the  coffee-house  of  the  old  style ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  change  society  has  undergone,  there  is  a  stiffoess  and  constraint 
about  much  of  the  intercourse  which  is  carried  on  there  widely 
different  from  the  freedom  of  former  days.  But  as  there  are  those 
who  consider  that  our  London  clubs,  and  their  equivalents  in  some 
other  towns,  are  rather  blots  than  adornments  on  the  surface  of 
modem  English  life  (for  reasons  which  need  not  be  here  detailed), 
we  cannot,  perhaps,  expect  to  claim  a  general  concession  of  thanks 
to  the  coffee-house,  because  it,  after  certain  decades  of  years,  gave 
birth  to  the  club. 

To  remove  all  misconception,  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that  the 
coffee-shop  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  descendant  of  the 
coffee-house  of  the  eighteenth.  The  former  of  these  does,  it  must  be 
granted,  fumish  to  friends  and  neighbours  a  point  of  meeting  in 
some  districts ;  but  men  rarely,  as  I  believe,  carry  on  in  them  the 
protracted  and  lively  discussions  one  might  so  frequently  have  heard 
under  the,  often  low,  roof  of  the  time-honoured  coffee-house.  Peo- 
ple do,  in  numbers,  resort  to  coffee-shops,  not  only  to  get  refresh- 
ment, but  the  latest  news ;  this,  however,  they  seek  usually  from  the 
printed  sheet — not  from  the  caller,  who  is  full*  of  intelligence  and 
eager  to  communicate  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.   The  coffee-house 
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sappliedy  in  an  inadequate  way,  the  lack  of  the  newspaper  or  journal, 
hy  meana  of  its  yisitora  and  its  quidnuncs. 

And  again,  too,  in  these  days  of  haste  and  hurry,  few  persons 
tarry  long  in  the  coffee-shop ;  but  in  the  coffee-house  men  folded 
their  lega  or  laid  them  up,  and  lounged  away  hours,  or  a  good  part 
of  the  day— transacted  business  of  diverse  sort,  wrote  letters,  or  even 
artides,  received  the  visit  of  their  acquaintance.  And  here  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  part  of  Hazlitt's  description  of  the  coffee-house 
politician  of  his  day,  which  was,  as  is  observable,  a  period  of  transi- 
tion ;  ao  that,  in  fact,  this  politician  is  the  coffee-house  frequenter  in 
a  state  of  degeneracy.  He  says  of  these  fellows :  "  Their  ideas  are 
served  up  to  them  like  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day,  and  the  whole 
creation,  war,  politics,  morals,  poetry,  metaphysics,  is  to  them  like  a 
file  of  antedated  newspapers,  of  no  use,  not  even  for  reference,  except 
the  one  that  lies  on  the  table !  You  cannot  take  one  of  these  persons 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  before  they  are  provided  with  their  cue 
for  the  day.  Oontradictions  abound  in  the  discourse  of  persons 
educated  wholly  in  coffee-houses.  They  hear  a  remark  at  the  Qlobe 
which  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of ;  another  at  the  Bainbow 
in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  and,  not  having  time  to  reconcile  them, 
vent  both  at  the  Mitre.  Their  knowledge  has  been  taken  in  too  much 
by  teatches  to  digest  properly.  There  is  neither  sincerity  nor  system 
in  what  they  say," 

The  same  author  it  is  who  has  depicted  the  coffee-room  somewhat 
in  these  words :  "  A  dear,  nice,  uncomfortable  room,  with  a  bar  open- 
ing into  it,  a  sanded  floor,  an  argand  lamp  smoking  a  tin  tray  in  the 
middle  of  its  ceiling,  boxes  along  its  sides,  with  hard  carpet-covered 
benches,  school-boy  tables,  and  partitions  with  rods,  rings,  and  cur- 
tains, like  the  churchwardens'  pews  at  a  country  church,*' 

Much  of  this  still  applies,  though  gas  has  displaced  the  oil  lamp 
in  most  coffee-rooms  in  London,  and  even  in  some  of  those  in  country 
towns.  But  the  coffee-room  of  the  inn  or  tavern  does  not  represent 
the  eoSee-house,  which  history  makes  famous,  though  it  approaches 
nearer  to  it  than  does  the  coffee-shop.  And  from  an  advertisement 
of  the  London  coffee-house,  dating  as  far  back  as  1731,  it  is  evident 
that  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  old  coffee-houses  supplied  spirits, 
beer,  and  ale — probably  wine  also,  though  in  this  instance  it  is  not 
stated.  Had  the  proprietors  laid  down  as  their  principle  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  intoxicants,  their  houses  would  probably  soon  have  lost  the 
support  of  some  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest,  if  not  always  the  mo»t 
ppudent  and  moral,  characters  of  the  age.   Some  of  the  places  at  one 
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period  of  history  best  known  as  iayerns/'  became  afterwards,  as  we 
find,  mare  generally  called  ^  coffee-houses,"  either  because  the  new 
drink,  like  other  novelties,  was  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  give 
its  designation  to  the  houses  where  it  was  sold,  or  because  the  term 
"  coffee-house  "  replaced  in  a  convenient  way  a  name  which  had  got 
associated  with  drinking  and  quarrels.  As  to  the  date  when  coffee 
(or,  as  they  first  spelt  it,  cophee  ")  began  to  be  thus  introduced  to 
the  public,  we  have  a  statement  from  Oldys,  that  Pasqua,  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  sold  it  in  Cornhill  about  1637 ;  and  with  regard  to  tea,  an 
announcement  in  the  Mereurius  PoUticuSy  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1658,  informs  us  that  the  excellent  drink  called  by  the  Chineans 
Tcha^  by  other  nations  2hy,  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head 
Coffee-house,  in  Sweetings  Eents,  by  the  Boyal  Exchange." 

We  seek,  however,  in  vain  for  any  particulars  of  impoH»nce  about 
the  Sultaness  Head,  though  "  Sweeting's  Eents "  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Sweeting's  Alley,  Cornhill,  bearing  the  name  from  one  John 
Sweeting,  who  is  said  to  have  owned  a  good  deal  of  property  about 
that  spot  before  the  Oreat  Fire  of  London.  Whether  he  rebuilt 
his  houses  afterwards  we  cannot  say;  if  he  did  not,  others  did. 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house  was  in  existence  before  the  year  1700.  This 
establishment  underwent  a  variety  of  migrations ;  it  was  first  opened 
at  the  comer  of  Abchurch  Lane,  and  thence  removed  to  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  and  in  1774  to  the  corner  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
towards  the]  north-west.  Temporarily  it  was  transferred  to  the 
South-Sea  House,  after  the  fire  at  the  Exchange,  but  settled  down 
again  in  its  old  quarters,  though  changed  in  character.  At  first, 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house  was  the  resort  of  merchants  and  seafaring  men, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  refreshment ;  but  ere  long  it  became  an 
important  place  for  many  transactions  connected  with  shipping. 
Marine  insurance  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  there.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  modem  Lloyd's  "  (with  its  hosts  of  under* 
writers,  its  captains  and  merchants,  and  its  telegraphic  intelligence 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe)  and  the  coffee-house  in  the  reign  of 
William  IIL,  with  its  quaintly-clad  visitors  and  occasional  snatches 
of  intelligence  I  In  Fulwood's  Bents,  Holbora,  there  once  stood  a 
coffee-house  named  after  one  Squire :  it  seems  to  have  been  also 
called  John's  Coffee-house,  perhaps  from  the  Christian  name  of  this 
Squire.  The  reader  of  the  Spectator  "  may  have  noticed  that  some 
numbers  are  dated  from  this  place ;  and  Sir  Henry  Blount,  a  great 
and  early  admirer  of  coffee,  used'to  frequent  Squire's  Coffee*house. 

The  proprietor  of  Ghirraway's  Coffee-house  (originally  Garway),  in 
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Exchange  Alley,  was  one  of  the  early  retailers  of  tea.  Like  some 
modem  professors  of  puffery,  he  recommended  it  for  the  care  of  a 
number  of  very  different  complaints ;  though,  ere  long,  people  found 
a  was  much  too  agreeable  a  thing  to  be  reserved  for  a  time  of 
sickness  only.  Thomas  Garway  was  also  a  tobacconist,  De  Foe, 
writing  about  London  resorts,  tells  us  that  three  celebrated  coffee- 
houses, near  the  Exchange,  were  called  Gkirraway's,  Eobin's,  and 
Jonathan's.  ''In  the  first  we  find  the  people  of  quality,  who  have 
business  in  the  city,  and  also  the  moat  considerable  and  wealthy 
dtizens ;  in  the  second,  the  foreign  banquiers,  and  often  even  foreign 
ministers;  and  in  the  third,  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock." 
In  connection  with  this  coffee-house,  to  which  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Sadcliffe  occasionally  resorted,  the  following  anecdote  survives: — 
It  was  at  Gbrrawaj's  that  the  Doctor  was  told  that  one  of  the 
bubble  projects  of  his  day  had  burst,  upon  which  he  had  ventured 
no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  guineas.  He  took  the  dews  with 
great  coolness :  "  Why,  if  'tis  so,  'tis  but  going  up  five  thousand 
pair  of  stairs  more."  This  answer,  says  the  historian  who  records 
it,  deserved  a  statue.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  his 
admiration  of  it  is  rather  excessive. 

About  Sobin's  Coffee-house  I  can  obtain  no  information  worth 
noting;  but  Jonathan's  was  in  Change  Alley,  ComhilL  It  is  named 
both  in  the  "  Tatler  "  and  "  Spectator."  In  the  first  number  of  the 
latter,  the  writer  says :  "  I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the 
Exchange  for  above  these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in 
the  assembly  of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's  Coffee-house."  Groups 
of  these  gentlemen  would  assemble  outside,  sometimes,  as  well  as 
within;  and  the  coffee-boys,  running  about  among  them,  kept 
up  a  constant  cry, — Fresh  coffee,  gentlemen!  fresh  coffee  I  or 
Boheateal" 

The  Bainbow  Coffee-house,  in  fleet  Street,  carries  its  history  back 
to  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  is  also  memorable  as  being  the  first 
locale  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Office.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
kept  by  a  barber,  of  the  name  of  Parr.  Dick's  Coffee-house,  in  the 
same  street,  was  originally  leased  by  a  Sichard  Tarver ;  by  some  it 
was  called  ''Bichard's,"  and  is  thus  designated  by  Cowper,  the  poet, 
in  the  remarkable  autobiographical  fragment  he  wrote,  descriptive  of 
his  suicidal  attempts,  and  subsequent  convalescence  after  a  long 
illness  connected  with  mental  derangement:— "  Being  at  Bichard's 
Coffee-house,  at'breakfast,  I  read  the  newspaper,  and  in  it  a  letter, 
which  before  I  finished  it  appeared  to  be  a  libel  or  satire  upon  me. 
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Mj  mind  probably  about  this  time  began  to  be  disordered ;  howe?er 
it  was,  I  was  certainly  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion."  In  Fleet 
Street;,  also,  were  Nando's  and  Peele*s  CoSee«houses. 

.Not  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  City  proper  was  the  G-rociim 
Coffee-house,  of  which  we  find  Constantino,  a  G-reek,  was  the  pro- 
prietor at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Here 
were  sold  'Hea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  chirbert,*'  as  he  advertises  in 
the  ''Intelligencer;"  4md  moreoyer,  persons  were  taught  to  prepare 
the  liquors,  gratis, — ^which  was  a  boon,  in  a  time  when  their  uses 
were  little  known,  and  people  were  likely  enough  to  stew  tea^leaves 
and  seject  the  decoction,  or  serve  up  both,  to  be  drunk  together. 
This  coffee-house  was  favoured  by  Templars,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, and  also  by  other  men  of  learning,  who  carried  on  warm 
disputes  there ;  not  often,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  such  a  tragioal  end 
as  the  following  narrative  relates : — ''  I  remember  two  gentlemen 
who  were  constant  companions,  disputing  one  evening  at  the  Grrecian 
Coffee-house  concerning  the  accent  of  a  Greek  word.  This  dispute 
was  carried  to  such  a  length  that  the  two  friends  thought  proper  to 
determine  it  with  their  swords ;  for  this  purpose  they  stepped  into 
Devereux  Court,  where  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Fitigerald, 
was  run  through  the  body,  and  died  on  the  spot."  Thus  writes 
Dr.  King.  Nothing,  certainly,  was  likely  to  be  more  productive  of 
murders,  duels,  and  assaults,  than  the  universal  practice  amongst 
gentlemen  of  wearing  short  swords. 

Squire's  and  Serle's  Coffee-houses  were  two  others  frequently 
visited  by  lawyers  and  their  friends.  Sam's  Coffee-house  seems  to 
have  been  patronized  by  the  clergy.  There  were  two  houses, 
however,  bearing  this  name,  one  in  Exchange  Alley,  the  other  in 
Ludgate  Street.  The  latter  house  was  memorable  because  it  had 
growing,  in  a  small  back  yard  attached  to  it,  two  very  fine  mulberry 
trees.  To  which  of  these  coffee-houses  do  the  following  lines  from 
«  The  Observatory  "  refer  ?— 

"  While  jou  at  Sam'i,  like  a  grave  doctor  sat, 
TeachiDg  the  minor  clergy  how  to  prate." 

Smyrna  Coffee-house,  once  of  Fall  Mall,  has  melted  into  air,  and 
even  its  site  is  entirely  lost  from  the  memory  of  men.  When  Queen 
Anne  lived,  it  was  a  noted  resort  of  the  men  of  learning,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  the  men  upon  town.  It  was  from  this  coffee-house  that 
Thomson  put  forth  his  proposals  for  the  publication  of  his  poem  on 
The  Seasons,"  and  here  subscriptions  were  receivable  fur  that  object 
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Prior,  Swifty  and  other  notables  of  that  day  resorted  to  it ;  and  the 
so-called  Isaac  Bickerstaff  lets  off  a  piece  of  beavj  fan  regarding  this 
coffee-house,  in  the  "  Tatler."—"  Advertisement :— This  is  to  give 
notice  to  all  ingenious  gentlemen  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  who  have  a  mind  to  be  instructed  in  the  noble 
sciences  of  music,  poetrj,  and  politics,  that^they  can  repair  to  the 
Smyrna  Coffee-house,  between  the  hours  of  8  and  10  at  night,  where 
they  may  be  instructed  gratis,  with  elaborate  essays  by  word  of 
mouth,  in  all  or  any  of  these  arts.  The  disciples  are  to  prepare  their 
bodies  by  three  dishes  of  bohea,  and  purge  their  brains  by  two  pinches 
of  snuff.  If  any  young  student  gives  indication  of  parts  by  listening 
attentively,  or  asking  a  pertinent  question,  one  of  the  professors  shall 
distinguish  him  by  taking  snuff  out  of  his  box  in  the  piesenoe  of  the 
whole  audience."  Observe,  reader,  though  this  is  serio-comic,  that  the 
writer  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  occasional  use  of  snuff  as  a  brain- 
clearer  and  a  brain-stimulator.  How  much  in  actual  quantity  three 
diikes  of  bohea  was  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  Nowaday  it  is  to 
be  feared  too  many  of  our  students  of  poetry  and  politics  (to  say 
nothing  of  music)  are  rather  given  to  ask  impertinent  and  not 
pertinent  questions  of  their  instructors. 

Under  the  Piazza  at  Covent  Garden  was  the  famous  Bedford 
Coffee-bouse,  visited  by  such  men  as  Oarrick,  Quin,  and  Poote.  A 
writer  in  the  ''Connoisseur"  of  Jan.  8l8t,  1754,  tells  his  readers 
that  every  night  this  house  was  crowded,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  with  theatrical  and  literary  celebrities.  Here  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  new  books  and  plays  were  freely  discussed.  One  of  the 
habitues  of  the  Bedford  was  a  notorious  bully  of  the  name  of  Boach, 
who,  from  his  brutality,  bore  the  name  of  Tiger  Boach.  ''  He  used 
to  sit  at  a  table  all  alone,  with  a  half-starved  look,  a  black  patch 
upon  his  cheek,  pale  with  the  idea  of  murder,  or  with  secret 
cowardice,  a  quivering  lip,  and  a  downcast  eye."  One  night  he 
stabbed  a  Mr.  Bagnell,  an  unarmed  man,  in  the  dark,  in  a  small 
ante-room,  having  called  him  away  to  speak  to  him  alone.  At  length, 
a  man  came  forward,  by  name  Lennard,  who  extinguished  this 
fellow's  audacity.  Brandishing  a  horsewhip  one  day  over  the  Tiger's 
head,  he  commanded  him  to  ask  pardon  for  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  cowed  wretch  muttered  something,  but  Mr.  Lennard,  by 
threats  of  immediate  chastisement,  compelled  him  to  speak  in  a  loud 
voice ;  and  his  career  as  a  braggadocio  was  at  an  end — there  at  least. 
Button's  Coffee-bouse  was  also  in  the  precincts  of  Covent  Garden, 
nearly  opposite  ''Tom's,"  in  Bussell  Street.   Daniel  Button  had 
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been  a  aerrant  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  when  Addison  married 
the  Dowager  CoontesBy  be  became  acquainted  with  Button,  and  gave 
him  personal  support  and  recommendation.  Here  was  placed,  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  in  the  jear  1718,  a  lion's  head,  with  open 
ja^B,  a  box  being  attached  thereto  to  receive  those  effusions  of 
authors  which  were  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Quardiao." 
This  curious  receptacle  was  said  to  be  a  proper  emblem  of  knowledge 
aud  action,  being  composed  only  of  head  and  paws.  This  head 
passed  from  one  hand  to  another  after  Button's  house  was  closed, 
and  it  was  at  last  bought  hj  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  removed  to 
Wobum  Abbey.  At  Button's  congregated  those  wits  of  Anne,  who 
were  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Addison ;  such  men  as  Steele, 
Budgell,  Ttbkell,  Phillips,  and  Davenant.  Nor  must  the  irascible 
little  poet  Pope  be  forgotten,  who  might  be  seen  here  sitting  some- 
times with  his  friends  far  into  the  night.  Happening  to  offend 
Phillips  by  some  sarcastic  remark,  that  worthy  hung  up  a  birchen 
rod,  either  in  the  coffee-room  or  over  the  bar  (authorities  differ), 
and  with  this  he  loudly  threatened  that  he  would  chastise  Pope. 
The  deed  was  not  done,  however ;  Pope  kept  away,  evidently  deeming, 
that  if  discretion  was  not  the  better  put  of  valour,  it  was  no  bad 
substitute  for  it,  and  Phillips  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further, 
sufficiently  avenged,  probably,  by  knowing  that  he  had  put  the  poet 
in  a  fright.  Of  course  the  affair  was  a  bonne  houehe  for  Gibber, 
Curll,  and  all  the  fraternity  who  hated  the  bard  of  Twickenham—not 
without  reason. 

In  St.  James's  Street  was  the  Cocoa  Tree,  distinguished  also  ss 
being  a  Tory  rendezvous,  and  it  bore  this  character  for  many  years. 
Gibbon,  writing  in  1762,  notes  the  fact  that  this  coffee-house  was  a 
resort  of  politicians.  "It  affords  every  evening  a  eight  truly  English. 
Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  of  the  kingdom,  supping 
at  little  tables  covered  with  napkins,  in  the  middle  of  a  coffee-room, 
upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  sandwich,  and  drinking  a  glass  of 
punch.  At  present  we  are  full  of  king's  councillors  and  lords  of  the 
bedchamber."  At  that  time  it  is  clear  that  the  coffee  was  not  a 
very  prominent  item  in  the  entertainment.  Ghimbling,  some  yesrs 
afterwards,  must  have  been  a  popular  amusement  there ;  so  it  may 
be  presumed  the  house  had  made  a  step  downwards.  Walpole  in  a 
letter  relates  that,  at  games  of  hazard,  O'Byrne,  an  Irishman,  having 
won  £100,000  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just  come  into  his 
father's  estates,  by  name  Harvey,  observed  to  him  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  debt.   Mr.  Harvey  replied  that  he  could  do 
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80  by  selling  liis  in&eritanoe.  ^No/'  said  the  Irishmttn,  <4et 
mj  winniiigs  stand  now  at  £10,000,  and  we  will  throw  for 
the  £90,000."  They  did  so,  and  tho  young  man  won;  thus 
safing  his  estates.  A  club  sprung  from  this  coffee-house,  bearing 
the  same  name,  of  which  Bjrron  was  a  member.  The  St  James's 
Coffee-house  represented  the  Whig  poUtios,  and  though  De  Foe 
asserts  that  no  Torj  would  be  seen  at  St.  James's,  anj  more  than 
a  Whig  at  the  Ooooa  Tree,  there  was  an  interchange  of  visitors,  as 
we  find  by  the  comments  of  the  Spectator."  In  fact,  every  party 
has  its  doubtful  hangers-on,  who  serve  to  convey  intelligence  from 
one  to  the  other.  G-oldsmith  occasionally  came  to  this  house,  much 
to  the  disgust,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  The  learned 
Dr.  Warton  would  sit  at  breakfast  here,  and  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards  would  drop  in  and  group 
themselves  about  him\l;o  listen  to  his  remarks  upon  men  and  things. 
The  St.  James's  Coffee-house  was  near  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the 
south-west  side ;  it  was  removed  in  or  about  1806.  Ozinda's  Coffee- 
house was  also  close  to  St.  James's  Palace,  but  chiefly  patronized 
by  Tories,  like  the  Cocoa  Tree. 

Man's  Coffee-house,  near  the  Thames,  was  established  in*the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotland  Yard,  the 
first  proprietor  being  Alexander  Man  ;  it  was  also  called  the  Soyal 
Coffee-house.  About  the  end  of  that  century,  another  house  was 
opened  near,  bearing  the  same  name;  and  hence  the  two  rivals 
received  the  appellations  of  "Old  Man's"  and  "Young  Man's." 
White's  Coffee  or  Chocolate-house,  in  St.  James's,  was  the  parent 
of  the  celebrated  club.  The  first  house,  built  in  1698,  was  burnt 
down  in  1783 ;  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  belonging  to  Sir  A. 
Fountain,  being  destroyed.  The  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  present,  and  gave^handsome  presents  to  the  firemen,  and  to 
others  who  helped  at  working*  the  engmes.  White's  became 
notorious  as  a  resort  of  pleasure-seekers,  gamblers,  and  sharpers ; 
which  led  Swifb  to  animadvert  upon  it  in  his  essay  on  modem 
education.  He  tells  us  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  never  passed  by  White's  (the  common  rendezvous  of  infamous 
sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  bestowing  a  curse  upon  that 
famous  Academy,  as  the  "  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility."  Lord 
Lyttleton,  writing  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  also  speaks  of  it  contemptuously 
as  "  that  noble  academy."  In  "  Eichardsoniana,"  a  story  is  told  illus- 
trative of  the  propensity  some  men  have  to  wander  abroad,  or  to  seek 
diversions,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  be  away 
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WAITIKO. 


from  home.  A  gentleman  had  sat  at  White's,  oTorlocAing  a  party 
who  were  playing  at  pioquet,  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  a  diapute 
arising,  they  referred  to  him.  In  reply  he  protested  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  game.  What  I "  said  they,  and  ait  here  till  this 
hour."  "  Gtentlemen,  Tm  married."    Oh,  Sir,  we  beg  pardon.** 

Other  coffee-houses  of  greater  or  less  note  might  be  enumeratedi 
yet  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  those,  in  their  day,  were 
quite  as  famous  and  important  aa  the  inns  and  tayema  of  the  London 
of  our  grand£eithers  fi?e  or  six  times  remored.  The  coffee-houses 
diminished,  or  underwent  transformation,  as  grocers  increased  in 
number ;  and  moreover,  in  many  respects,  they  were  apedally  suited 
to  a  certain  epoch  in  the  history  of  London  city. 


WAITING. 

THESE  is  a  land  where  parting  is  no  more, 
Where  love's  sweet  joy  exists  without  its  pain ; 
Though  years  divide  us  from  that  happy  shore, 
Sweet  love,  we'll  meet  again  t 

What  though  the  interlude  be  long  and  weary. 
Death  will  at  last  strike  off  the  captive's  chain; 
Joy  will  succeed  to  separation  dreary ; 
Sweet  love,  we'll  meet  again ! 

With  thoughts  for  ever  fixed  upon  that  meeting, . 
With  eyes  which  after  that  dim  prospect  strain 
in  live,  for  ever  in  my  heart  repeating, 
Sweet  love,  we'll  meet  again ! 

There,  never  more  by  evil  Fortune  parted. 
We'll  smile  at  loss  in  joy  of  present  gain; 
Who  have  such  hope  should  ne'er  be  broken-hearted ; 
Sweet  bve,  we'll  meet  again ! 

Then  check  the  tears  which  flow  in  bitter  sorrow. 
Brave  hearts  in  steadfast  fkith  we  will  maintain ; 
Dark  is  the  night,  but  bright  will  be  the  morrow; 
Sweet  love^  we'll  meet  again  i 
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fA  WEEK  IN  WESTBEN  PEANCB. 

TEULNES  to  ezcurBions  and  excaraion-XDongenii  Faria  aa  it  waa 
under  tho  Second  EmpirOi  and  the  varioua  roads  to  it,  are  so 
well  known  that  it  would  be  more  than  auperfluoua  for  me  to  gi?e 
any  detailed  description  of  mj  journey  thither.  Soffice  it  to  say 
that  I  started  one  cloudy  morning  in  July,  1867|  from  London 
Bridge ;  that  we  rolled  rapidly  on  our  way,  past  the  Crystal  FaUoei 
and  past  the  yarious  charitable  institutions  which,  with  Lewes  and 
lis  old  caaUe,  form  the  principal  landmarks  in  the  quiet  and  almost 
lonely  country  between  London  and  Newhaven;  that,  after  a  calm 
passage,  we  sighted  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Dieppe,  and  passed 
between  those  pier-heads  which  haye  giyen  to  so  many  of  Cook's 
excursionists  their  first  yiew  of  the  new  world  of  the  continent ;  that 
after  a  short  but  seyere  struggle  at  the  station  for  some  refreshment, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  throats  of  the  waiters  must  haye  suffered 
greatly  from  their  exertions  in  yelling  ^*  ros-hifj**  we  got  once  more 
under  way,  and  sped  quickly  through  the  ]o?ely  Norman  yalleys,  and 
past  Bouen,  with  its  ancient  cathedral  towers  and  modem  factory 
chimneys ;  and  that  as  the  sun  sank  to  rest  the  moon  shone  out,  and 
eyening,  cool,  calm,  and  rich  with  luscious  scents  from  orchard,  field, 
and  pasture,  regaled  our  wearied  senses,  till  the  flashing  lights  of  the 
great  city  proclaimed  that  we  were  in  Paris. 

Paris ! — the  Paris  of  the  great  International  Exposition  year-— the 
Paris  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  flocked  ^together  to  behold  in  all 
its  glory, — that  glory  which,  within  four  short  years,  was  to  depart 
from  it,  certainly  for  years  to  come,  perhaps  for  oyer ! 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  my  intention  to  moralfze,  or  to  attempt  to 
describe  what  has  already  been|described  almost  ad  nauseam. 

One  eyening,  shortly  after  my  arriyal  in  Paris,  I  left  by  a  train 
starting  from  the  station  in^the^bouleyard^Montpamasse,  bound  for 
Ghartres,  from  which  time  I  date  the  commencement  of  ^  My  Week 
in  Western  Prance."  The  line  at  first  lies  much  in  cuttings,  bat 
affords  occasional  glimpses  of  Paris,  and  of  the  then  beautiful  scenerjr 
between  it  and  Versailles ;  but  after  passing  the  latter,  the  country 
becomes  more  le?el,  and,  though  cultiyated,  appears  to  an  English 
eye  rather  wild,  from|the  absence  of  hedges.  Further  on,  some 
pleasant  towns  and  yiUages  are  passed,  andj  the  country  becomes 
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somewhat  more  interesting,  till,  after  a  ride  of  two  hoars,  Chartres 
is  reached. 

On  arriving  here,  I  sauntered  quietly  up  into  the  town  with  mj 
luggage  (knapsack  and  umbrella),  and  finally  arrived  at  tbe  Grand 
H6tel  du  Due  de  Chartres,  where  I  inquired  for  some  dinner.  Here 
I  found  a  gentlemanly  old  Frenchman,  also  just  arrived,  whose 
requirements  were  the  same.  We  were  not  served  separately,  as  is  in 
modem  days  becoming  the  fashion  in  an  English  commercial  room," 
but  tbe  dishes  were  placed  before  him  (as  the  eldest),  and  he  helped 
me  with  as  much  grace  and  politeness  as  if  I  had  been  dining  at  bis  own 
bouse.  He  was,  it  appeared,  a  commercial  traveller,  and  had  known 
Chartres  for  thirty  years.  He  desired  an  intimate  alliance  between 
our  two  countries,  and  so  did  I ;  accordingly  we  fraternized,  and 
after  dinner  he  insisted  on  ^  standing  "  coffee  in  a  eafS  attacbed  to 
the  hotel.  We  found  this  institution  filled  with  townspeople,  many 
of  whom  my  friend  knew.  At  one  end  was  a  man  playing'^an 
accordion,  and  a  showy  but  rather  pasiSe  female,  who  was  the  prima 
(and  only)  donna  of  the  evening.  Presently  entered  a  man  in  a 
comical  dress,  with  a  huge  playbill,  who-  commenced  a  sort  of  comic 
song,  which  was  followed  by  one  from  the  lady.  After  each  song 
tbe  bat  was  brought  round,  and  much  "  chaffing  "  ensued  between  tbe 
singers  and  such  of  their  audience  as  were,  or  pretended  to  be^ 
unwilling  to  contribute. 

Our  coffee  being  finished,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  after 
disposing  of  this,  my  friend  and  I  took  a  walk  by  moonlight,  down  a 
shady  boulevard,  past  the  abattoir,  which  he  pointed  out,  and  which 
we  agreed  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  English  system  of  ^  every 
butcher  bis  own  slaughterer,'*  past  a  pleasant  stream,  through  an 
ancient  gateway,  and  up  some  steep  and  tortuous  streets  with  gutters 
running  down  the  middle  (in  one  of  which  my  companion  lost  his  bat), 
to  the  ^oble  cathedral ;  after  admiring  which  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
returned  to  tbe  eqfSf  where  the  performances  were  still  going  on.  I 
wished  to  go  to  bed,  but  my  friend  said  it  was  him  amuMnt,  and  that 
we  were  ehez  notft,  so  we  went  in,  and  he  called  for  some  beer.  One  of 
his  numerous  acquaintances,  a  fat  old  Frenchman,  came  and  sat  down 
by  us,  chattered  to  me,  drank,  and  held  out  his  band.  I  could  not 
discover  what  he  was  talking  about,  but,  supposing  bis  sentiments  to 
be  friendly,  shook  his  band  and  drank  to  the  alliance  between  the 
two  nations.  He  continued  to  chatter,  and  ultimately  I  began  to 
think  his  intentions  were  not  what  I  had  imagbed— and  tbe  mote 
so  as  my  friend  exhorted  him  to  parUz  Jnglais,  an  invitatioiii  wbieti 
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he,  probably  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  did  not  accept.  I  drank, 
therefore,  to  England,  and  confosion  to  her  enemies,"  which  set 
him  off  at  an  extra  pace.  What  would  he  have  said,  could  1  have 
foretold  him  that  his  city  would  ere  long  be  occupied  by  the  hated 
FmssianB  P  It  was  past  midnight,  the  singers  were  gone,  and  a 
small  but  dissipated-looking  crowd  gathered  round  us ;  so  I  asked 
my  firiend  to  excuse  me,  and,  bidding  them  all  good  night  in  my  most 
polite  manner,  retired.  My  companion  quickly  followed.  "We  agreed 
that  Monsieur  was  drunk,  and  parted  on  most  fraternal  tffms. 
He  was  out  in  the  town  before  I  was  up  in  the  morning,  so  I  saw 
him  no  more,  which  I  much  regretted. 

Next  morning  I  turned  out  to  inspect  the  town,  which,  however, 
did  not  look  so  well  by  daylight  as  it  had  done  by  moonlight  the 
night  before.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  shops  are 
good  and  numerous.  The  town  is  full  of  monuments  to  Marceau,  a 
native,  who,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  was  a  soldier  at  sixteen, 
and  a  general  at  twenty-three ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  might  not  have  come  to  had  not  the  Austrians  knocked  him  on 
the  head  at  twenty-seven.  I  looked  at  the  fine  old  church  of  St. 
Pierre  and  its  painted  windows,  and  at  the  cathedral  and  its  exquisite 
north  and  south  entrances,  lofty  spires,  and  elegant  interior ;  and 
then  took  the  10.50  train  to  Le  Mans,  a  most  important  railway 
centre,  whether  viewed  from  a  military,  a  commercial,  or  merely  a 
tourist's  standpoint ;  and,  since  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  scene  of  the 
final  defeat  of  the  army  commanded  by  General  Chanzy,  and  intended 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  country  between  Obartres  and  Le  Mans  increases  in  interest 
as  the  latter  place  is  approached,  and  hedges  and  ditches  then  make 
their  appearance,  giving  the  scenery  a  more  English  aspect.  Here 
and  there  a  pretty  town  or  village,  or  a  picturesque  ch&teau  or 
church,  diversifies  the  view,  and  at  almost  every  stoppage  soroo 
amusement  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  national  peculiarities 
exhibited  by  the  passengers  and  officials. 

Le  Mans,  the  capital  of  Maine,  is  a  large,  straggling  place ;  the 
road  from  the  station  straggles  up  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  town 
itself  straggles  down  the  other,  till  it  reaches  the  river  Sarthe,  where 
it  presents  a  variety  of  picturesque  water-mills,  tumble-down  houses, 
and  old  bridges,  with  an  occasional  fragment  of  an  old  wall,  which 
would  seem  formerly  to  have  bounded  it  on  the  river  side.  On  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  Paris,  a  large  church  with  three  low  towers 
ii  seen  on  the  top  of  the  before- mentioned  hill^  which  one  natnraUy 
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Bupposes  to  be  the  cathedral ;  that  edifice,  howeyeri  is  oat  of  sight 
on  the  other  side.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  handsome  and  lo%, 
bat  the  naye  is  low  and  comparatiyely  mean,  thoagh  apparently  of 
great  antiqaity.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Berengaria,  Qaeen  of 
Bichard  GoBur  de  Lion,  and  some  rather  curioas  tapestry  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Jalien ;  it  has  a  fine  porch,  in  a  street 
opposite  to  which  are  some  carious  old  hoases,  and  hard  by  is  the 
ineyitable  park  and  promenade. 

Qp  this  occasion  I  arriyed  at  Le  Mans  at  2.80,  and  left  it  at  6.20 
for  Angers ;  but  I  had  more  time  to  deyote  to  it  on  my  retam,  as 
will  presently  appear. 

I  now  found  the  country  of  a  much  more  interesting  nature, 
though  yery  home-like  in  character,  except  when  a  tall  crucifix,  as  at 
Fierc(£,  or  some  other  object  strange  to  English  eyes,  appears.  The 
chief  place  passed  on  the  road  is  Sable,  a  pretty  little  town  scattered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sarthe,  between  two  steep  hills. 

I  arrived  at  Angers  shortly  after  eight  p.m.,  dined,  and,  after  a 
moonlight  walk  past  the  cathedral,  and  up  and  down  some  steep 
cutthroat-looking  streets,  retired  to  rest  at  the  Hdtel  de  Paris, 
opposite  the  station,  a  decent  and  reasonable  second-rate  house,  kept 
by  a  stout  black-bearded  fellow  in  a  blouse,  whose  disposition  was, 
howeyer,  fortunately,  much  less  brigand-like  than  his  appearance, 
and  who  seemed  to  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  an  innkeeper  to  keep 
his  guests  well  posted  as  to  the  most  convenient  trains  by  which  to 
depart  from  the  town  and  from  his  establishment. 

Next  morning  I  explored  the  ancient  city  of  Angers,  the  capital  of 
Anjou  and  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Ben^,  to  whom  a  statue  is 
erected  near  the  castle. 

Should  one  of  the  designers  of  those  picturesque  lithographic 
copies  from  which  school-children  draw,  but  of  which  no  one  ever 
saw  the  originals,  yisit  Angers  on  a  sketching  tour,  he  would  assuredly 
make  his  fortune.  Not  that  Angers  abounds,  like  some  Norman  and 
Flemish  towns,  with  rich,  delicate,  petrified  lace-like  carving,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  ten  yards,  especially  in  the  older  quarters, 
without  observing  some  quaint  combination  of  gables,  pinnacles, 
casements^  and  roofs^  such  as  it  rarely  enters  into  the  mind  of  the 
most  ingenious  drawing-master  to  conceive.  Then  there  is  the  huge, 
massive,  gloomy  castle  (now,  as  formerly,  a  fortress),  with  its  nume- 
rous round  towers  and  turrets,  ditch,  and  drawbridge ;  and,  above 
all,  there  is  the  yiew  from  the  side  of  the  Sarthe  (broader  than  when 
we  saw  it  yesterday  at  Le  Mans  and  Sabloi  and  hastening  to  be 
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wadded  to  the  Loire),  from  the  riyer  side,  of  the  steep  old  town,  with 
its  narrow  streets  running  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  west  front 
and  two  spires  of  the  cathedral  (itself  a  perfect  mine  of  study)  tower- 
ing high  above  it. 

In  Angers,  howeyer,  as  in  all  French  towns,  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer — he  who  "  razes  but  to  raise  " — is  at  work.  The  new 
streets  are  straight  and  tolerably  broad,  and  abound  with  good  shops, 
from  which  eyery  want  of  the  fifty  thousaud  inhabitants  may  be  sup- 
plied ;  bat  the  older  streets  of  these  old  towns  do  not  seem  to  haye 
been  built  on  any  particular  plan,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  where 
tbey  so  generally  ran  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

There  is  communication  between  Angers  and  Nantes  by  steamer, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  way  of  going ; 
but  want  of  time  compelled  me  to  patronize  the  railway,  so  I  started 
by  the  10.60  a.m.  train,  baying  parted  on  most  excellent  terms  with 
my  black-bearded  host,  who  stood  "  a  petit  verre  of  eau  de  yie 
(which  I  would  rather  not  have  drunk)  in  return  for  half  a  bottle  of 
beer  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  scenery  between  Angers  and  Nantes  is  extremely  good,  pre- 
senting on  the  one  hand  a  more  or  less  rocky  bank,  and  on  the  other 
continual  yiews  of  the  Loire,  with  its  numerous  islands,  barge.s,  and 
boats,  the  latter  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  a  Chinese  juok,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  those  larger  yessek  in  which  the  brave  Yeneti  of  the 
neighbouring  coast  defied  for  a  while  the  Boman  legions.  A  ruined 
castle  and  some  fine  churches,  with  their  surrounding  villages,  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  landscape,  and  the  costume  of  the  peasants  differs 
from  that  of  the  country  round  Paris. 

We  reached  Nantes  shortly  before  two,  and,  after  lunch,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  look  at  the  city,  which  forms  a  considerable,  though  not 
necessarily  unpleasing,  contrast  to  Angers.  It  has  broad  quays,  fine 
streets  and  shops,  a  handsome  bazaar,  bourse,  theatre,  mairie,  and, 
aboye  all,  handsome  inhabitants.  Any  one  who,  like  myself,  admires 
a  certain  sort  of  dark,  yet  not  un-English,  beauty,  will  find  more  to 
suit  his  taste  in  Nantes  than  in  any  town  I  have  ever  visited.  Even 
the  peasant  women,  esspecially  the  younger  ones,  with  their  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  regular  features,  and  clear,  soft  brown  complexions, 
form  no  exception  to  this  rule,  which  I  found  to  apply,  so  £&r  as  I 
could  judge,  to  the  whole  region  between  Nantes  and  Auray,  but 
especially  to  the  former. 

I  inquired  of  a  gentleman  I  met  with,  the  road  to  the  cathedral, 
and  he  very  kindly  spent  an  hour  in  conducting  me  round  the  town. 
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He  Bbowed  me  the  new  but  handsome  church'  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  cathedra],  the  fine  and  lofty  nare  and  low  choir  of  which  latter 
give  one  the  idea  that  the  builder's  designs  for  it  and  that  of  Le 
Mans,  where  the  choir  is  grand  and  high  and  the  nave  low,  if  not 
mean,  must  somehow  have  got  mixed  up  together,  and  have  been 
wrongly  sorted,  after  the  fashion  of  those  picture  blocks  for  children, 
by  which,  say  the  head  of  a  gorilla,  the  body  of  a  coalheaver,  and 
the  faultless  lower  extremities  of  an  exquisite  "  may  be  welded  into 
one  individual.  My  friend  informed  me  that  the  commerce  of  Nantes 
had  greatly  diminished  since  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
had  been  constituted  a  port,  and  had  had  the  railway  extended  to  it ; 
and  I  had  indeed  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  find  so  few  ships  at 
what,  as  I  had  understood,  was  one  of  the  chief  French  ports,  though 
I  knew  that  large  vessels  could  come  no  farther  than  Fiamboduf,  thirty 
miles  ofi^. 

A  glance  at  the  handsome  castle  (now  a  barrack,  but  formerly  a 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  whose  unhappy  heiress  lies  buried 
in  the  cathedral),  the  inevitable  dinner,  and  a  saunter  in  the  fine 
botanic  garden,  along  the  quays,  and  the  promenade  at  the  back  of 
the  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  was  undergoing  much  "  re-edifica« 
tion,'-  and  through  the  town  generally,  finished  my  day,  and  I 
retired  to  rest  at  the  Hdtel  de  Paris,  opposite  the  station — to  rest, 
certainly,  but  not  to  sleep,  for,  in  an  adjoining  room  arose  a  clamour 
which  led  me  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  were  holding  a  competitive 
examination,  to  be  decided  by  strength  of  lungs,  for  the  office  of 
town-crier,  or  whatever  may  be  its  French  equivalent.  This  matter 
having  been  settled  (I  sincerely  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned),  it  became 


for  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  the  owner  of  which  selected  as  his  exercise- 
ground  the  tiled  corridor  outside  my  room,  which  happened  to  be  on 
the  ground  floor ;  however,  I  lost  consciousness  even  of  this  at  last^ 
and  sunk  into  sweet  oblivion  of  Nantes  and  all  its  inhabitants. 

I  started  for  Auray,  the  nearest  point  to  the  celebrated  monu- 
ments of  Camac  and  Locmariaker,  at  6.10  a.m.  1  had  been  advbed 
to  take  a  boat  at  Yannes  for  Locmariaker,  but  thought  (and,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  correctly)  that  if,  on  arriving  there,  I  was 
unable  to  get  one,  I  should  be  at  a  loss,  as  I  could  not  easily  get  from 
there  either  to  Locmariaker  or  Camac  by  land,  so  resolved  to  go  on  to 
Auray,  whence  I  mig^t  be  pretty  sure  of  getting  to  one  or  the^oiher  $ 
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to  Anraj  accordingly*  I  went,  and  in  consideration  of  my  early  rising 
and  of  the  fatigues  I  expected  to  endure,  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
a  Beeond-clasa  carriage.  The  road  runs  along  the  quays  of  Nantes, 
past  the  whole  riyer  front  of  the  city ;  the  country  beyond  is  in- 
tereating,  and  in  many  respects  very  English  in  appearance ;  it  seems 
chiefly  composed  of  stone,  with  a  very  thin  covering  of  earth  above, 
and  near  Yannes,  where  it  becomes  wilder,  swelling  hills,  ^covered 
with  purple  heath,  through  which  the  grey  rock  frequently  crops  up, 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  landscape :  the  principal  towns 
on  the  road  are  Bedon  and  Yannes,  both  of  which  I  afterwards 
viaited. 

I  arrived  at  the  station  of  Anray  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  having 
been  told  in  England  that  there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  undergone 
by  travellers  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially  in  getting  anything 
to  eat,  made  my  way  to  the  CafS  de  la  Gare,  a  solitary  white  house 
near  the  station,  and  inquired  if  I  could  have  some  lunch.  The 
woman  whom  I  addressed  hesitated  much.  This  I  thought  augured 
very  badly ;  but  at  length  she  showed  me  into  a  room,  where  sat 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  fine-looking  men  I  ever  saw,  at  lunch 
with  his  two  sons,  also  fine-looking  young  men,  and  a  very  large 
dog.  Bread — a  loaf  about  three  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad, 
butter,  radishes,  wine,  and  napkins,  seemed  to  be  the  only  fare,  and 
tbeee  my  new  friends  very  politely  introduced  to  my  notice.  I 
waited  some  minutes,  but  nothing  else  appeared,  so  I  began  a  pretty 
vigorous  onslaught ;  ultimately,  however,  three  or  four  other  courses 
were  brought  in  in  succession,  and  it  turned  out  that  I  had  arrived 
in  the  interval  which  succeeded  the  disappearance  of  the  soup. 

Taking  leave  of  my  friends,  I  marched  down  to  the  town  of  Auray, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  inquired  the  way  to  Locmariaker,  and 
was  directed  along  an  excellent  road,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was 
assured  I  should  find  that  village,  the  distance  to  which  varied, 
according  to  different  informants,  from*a  mile  and  a  half  to  more 
than  three  leagues.  I  had  calculated  it  from  a  map  to  be  about  six 
miles ;  but  the  road  makes  such  a  detour  that  I  am  sure  it  is  nearly 
twelve  from  the  station. 

The  road  led  me  first  across  a  sort  of  estuary  or  river,  with  a 
water-mill  on  its  bank,  and  then  past  some  detached  farmhouses ;  for 
the  country,  wild  in  some  places,  and  seemingly  bare  and  worthless 
in  all,  is  much  cultivated,  and  it  being  then  harvest  time,  was  full  of 
peasants,  in  their  curious  costume  of  trousers  wide  at  the  bottom, 
jacket^  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  which,  at  a  short  distance,  reminds 
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one  BO  comically  of  a  British  man-of-war's  man.'f  Here  Vbej  were — 
the  representatives  of  a  people  with  whose  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  last  centurji  that  of  Britain  has  been  inextricably 
inyolredy*  and  still  retaining  the  character  which  both  nations 
receiyed&om  the  Soman  historians — ^''quicki  well-armci^t  turbulent, 
and  contumacious;"  ''resolute  and  fierce  by  nature— ^Aery  uxntU 
obejff  but  ihey  would  not  he  slaves,** 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  a  British  army  under  Caswallon, 
(GaiBsibelaunuB)  is  said  to  haye  gone  to  this  very  spot,  then  called 
Dariorigum,  the  capital  of  the  Yeneti  (and  from  the  number  of 
Druidic  remains,  it  may  be  supposed  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
in  Ghiul)  to  assist  that  people  against  the  Bomans;  but  it  was, with 
frequent  showers  /tnd  eyer-increasing  gales  that  the  spirits  of  the 
yaliant  dead  greeted  the  present  descendant  of  their  ancient  race  as 
he  wandered  on  through  a  country  and  among  a  people  in  which 
twenty  centuries  have  made,  perchance,  «comparatiyely  little  altera- 
tion. Impressed  with  the  scene,  and  with  the  associations  it  called 
up,  I  pushed  on,  past  a  village,  with  a  fine  church  and  ancient- 
looking  well,  and  up  several  long,  low  hills,  which,  from  the  bottom, 
showed  against  the  horizon  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  but  sea 
beyond  them,  and  arrived  at  the  top  of  each  only  to  be  greeted  by  a 
fiercer  gust  of  wind,  and  to  find  a  similar  hill  before  me.  At  length, 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  think  the  natives  had  deceived  me  as  to 
the  road,  I  found  myself  at  Locmariaker. 

But  where  were  the  monuments?  I  had  pictured  to  my  mind  a 
bare  plain,  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  a  number  of  large  stones, 


*  B.O.  60—55. — ^The  Britom  iianst  the  Ganla  against  the  Bomans. 

A.D.  500 — 700. — Many  Britons  emigrate  to  Brittany^on  account  of  the  Saxon 
and  other  inyaaons. 

1066. — Many  desoendants  of  the  above  return  with  William  the  Conqneror. 

1202. — Arthnr,  Dnke  of  Brittany,  and  heir  to  the  English  crown,  murdered  by 
his  uncle  King  John,  and  his  sister  Eleanora,  "the  Damsel  of  Brittany,"  detained 
prisoner  in  England  till  her  death. 

1341. — John  de  Montfort  claims  the  duchy,  and  is  assisted  by  the  English. 

1842.^Edward  III.  besieges  Vannes. 

1861. — ^Bertrand  du  Ouesclin  defeated  and  taken  at  Auray,  by  Sir  John 
Chandos. 

1472.— Henry,  Earl  of  Bichmond  (afterwards  King  of  England),  takes  refuge 
in  Brittany. 

1746.*— English  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay. 

1791.— Brittany  joins  La  Yend^  in  resisting  the  revolution. 

1705. — ^Unfortunate  landing  in  Quiberon  Bay  of  French  Boyaliit  emigimnts 
(nn)Bupported  by  a  British  force. 
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Tisible  and  striking  at  a  distance^  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  I  found 
coltiyated  fieldsi  fall  of  peasants,  a  large  and  comfortable  villagei 
and — ^no  stones.  I  wandered  on  through  the  street  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
gasted  mood,  and  was  suddenly  accosted  by  an  old  woman,  who  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  the  monuments.  I  accepted  her  offer,  and,  observing 
that  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  island  of  G-avr  Inis  I  had  but  little 
time,  she  conducted  me  to  a  dolmen  the  name  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  remember.   These  dolmens  consist  of  several  upright  stones, 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  four  in  thicknes,  supporting 
three  or  four  stones  of  enormous  size,  and  the  whole  forming  a  sort 
of  gallery.  Those  that  I  saw  were  sunk  in  hollows  in  the  ground, 
half  the  height,  or  more,  of  the  uprights,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  formerly  covered,  or  intended  to  be  covered,  with  earth, 
at  least  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  capstones,  and  were  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  as  tombs.   My  old  woman,  however,  who  con- 
sidered them  to  have  been  sacrificial  stones  on  which  human  victims 
had  been  immolated,  gravely  informed  me  that   formerly  they  com- 
mitted murders  there,"  and  pointed,  in  proof  of  her  assertion,  to  a 
figure,  resembling  an  axe,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  largest  capstone. 
The  total  length  of  this  dolmen  was  66  feet,  but  for  more  than  half 
its  length  it  was  entirely  choked  up  with  soil :  the  largest  capstone 
was  about  21  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  thick.   I  also  saw 
another  and  smaller  dolmen,  on  the  interior  surface  of  which  were 
likewise  some  figures,  each  of  them  sprawling  over  a  whole  stone,  and 
not  unlike  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Northumberland,  but  all  having 
such  a  fresh  appearance  that  I  am  sure  the  natives  must  have  been 
"restoring"  them,  perhaps  even  well,  the  step  from  ** restora- 
tion "  to  manufacture  is  not  a  very  wide  one. 

My  old  friend  conducted  me  to  other  stones  close  to  the  village, 
and  spoke  at  large  of  various  other  objects  to  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance,  the  principal  of  which,  as  nearly  ^s  I  could  discover,  was  a 
chapel  with  some  images  of  saints  and  other  matters ;  but  intimated 
that  time  would  not  allow  me  to  see  both  these  and  the  monument 
on  the  island  of  Guvr  Inis,  whicH  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  I 
was  determined  to  go  to  Gavr  Inis,  so  my  ancient  guide  suggested 
that  I  should  get  something  to  drink  while  she  fetched  a  boatman, 
saying  that  she  could  make  a  better  bargain  for  me  than  I,  as  a 
stranger,  could  for  myself.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  I  acceded  to 
this  suggestion,  and  promised  her  two  franca  for  her  trouble,  the 
result  of  which,  I  verily  believe,  was  that  I  had  to  pay  the  boatman 
twice  as  much  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  The  man  whom  she 
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brought  demanded  twelve  franca  to  take  me  to  Gavr  Inia  and  Auray, 
and  refused  eyen  to  look  at  ten — certainly  the  wind  waa  verj  high. 
I  had  no  alternative ;  and  bo,  taking  leave  of  my  amiable  old  hag,  I 
embarked  for  G-avr  Inia,  and,  the  wind  being  in  our  favour,  reached 
it  in  about  ten  miivutes. 

This  island,  which  I  had  expected  to  find  a  wilderneaa,  ia  as  much 
of  a  show-place  as  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  a  farmhouse  on  this 
island,  the  tenant  of  which  demands  half  a  franc,  and  takes  the  sig- 
nature of  the  viHitor  in  tk  book.  On  entering  his  house  one  finds  a 
large,  dark  room;  on  the  right  hand  an  immense  fireplace ;  in  front 
a  window,  a  bedstead  (the  wooden-framed  side  or  entrance  of  which 
resembles  the  front  of  a  Funch-and-Judy  show),  and^a  staircase 
going  to  an  upper  story ;  on  the  left  hand  another  room.  Such  was 
the  interior  of  the  Breton  Farmhouse.  The  showman  seemed  sur- 
prised to  see  a  visitor  on  such  a  day,  remarked  that  the  wind  was 
very  high,  and  asked  if  I  was  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  if  I  was  not 
afraid,  to  all  which  I  replied  that  I  saw  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there  was  really  more  danger 
than  I  imagined. 

We  proceeded  to  the  monument,  which  is  a  round  tumulus  about 
150  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  80  feet  high.  Towards  the  east  is 
the  entrance  to  a  gallery,  about  60  feet  long ;  this  ia  paved  with 
four  or  five  large  fiat  stones,  which  rest  one  upon  the  other  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  series  of  steps ;  the  sides  are  respectively  formed 
by  thirteen  and  fourteen  huge  blocks,  and  there  are  are  two  others 
at  the  end ;  the  roof  consists  of  other  large  stones  resting  upon  these, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  stones  are 
of  a  kind  of  granite  or  quartz  not  found  on  the  island,  and  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  mainland.*  The  stones  at  the  entrance  are 
smallest,  and  the  gallery,  the  entrance  to  which  is  now  secured  by  an 
iron  gate,  is  there  about  five  feet  high  and  four  wide  ;  at  the  end  it 
is  about  six  feet  high  and  seven  wide. 

The  great  peculiarity,  however,  of  this  dolmen,  or  rather  "  galgal,*' 
is  that  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  upright  stones  hare  mostly  been 
roughly  smoothed,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  covered  with 
ziz-zag  lines,  concentric  circles,  &c.,  which  have  been  well  compared 
to  the  tatooings  of  a  New  Zealander,  and  which,  though  of  a  different 


*  A  timilar  pecaliarity  has  been  obserred  at  Stonehenge.  This  woald  be  rather 
heavy  work  for  mere  eavages,  sttoh  as  we  are  generaUy  taught  to  beliere  the  Bri* 
tons  and  Bretons  to  have  been. 
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eh'araefcer  to  the  inscripkiood  I  Baw  oa  the  mainland,  have  an  aflSnitj 
both  to  them  .and  to  the  a^j^resaid  Northumbrian  inscriptions.  It 
is  certain  that  these  characters  were  engraved  on  the  stones  before 
thej  were  placed  in  their  present  position,  as  they  ran  round  the  edges 
in  places  where  no  tool  could  now  be  introduced ;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  alleged  prohibition  of  the  Druids  against  the  use  of 
metal  ia  the  construction  ^of  their  temples  did  not  always  apply  to 
their  tombs;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  work  on  these  very 
hard  stones  could  have  been  done  without  tools  of  bronze  or  iron. 
No  i  nterpretationhas  been  fonndfor  these  mysterious  characters,  which 
have  yet  a  nearer  and  deeper  interest  for  ourselves  than  the  hierogly- 
phics of  Egypt  or  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Assyria.    Can  it  be  that 
each  stone  contains  a  single  hieroglyphic,  and  that  altogether  form 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  exalted  personage  whose  tomb  the  monu- 
ment was  P  for  that  it  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  tomb,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt.   In  one  of  the  upright  stones  towards  the 
end  is  a  hollow,  something  like  a  holy-water  basin,  with  two  bars 
(part  of  the  solid  stone)  ia  front  of  it.    It  is  not,  perhaps,  unlikely 
that  this  was  a  natural  perforation  in  the  stone,  which  the  architect 
thought  fit  to  enlarge,  without  any  particular  purpose.   A  few  rays 
of  light  penetrate  the  gallery  from  various  crevices ;  but  candles, 
which  are  provided  by  the  showman,  are  necessary.    The  interior 
is  very  damp,  which  has  caused  some  imaginative  author  to  report 
that  it  was  covered  with  stalactites. 

I  had  intended  to  take  full  and  accurate  plans,  measurements,  and 
particulars  of  this  most  interesting  monument ;  but  it  was  getting 
late,  and  my  guides,  who  were  evidently  uneasy  as  to  the  weather, 
harried  me  away.  We  might  as  well,  however,  have  stopped 
a  little  longer,  for  no  sooner  did  we  embark  than  the  dreaded  change 
occurred.  We  got  to  some  distance  from  the  island,  but  after  much 
manoBuvring,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  were 
getting  out  of  the  Morbihan  and  into  the  open  sea,  my  boatmen 
suddenly  made  for  another  island,  let  down  the  sail,  cast  anchor,  and 
informed  me  that  they  would  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  some 
current  to  abate,  and  that,  if  things  did  not  improve,  we  might  not 
get  to  Auray  that  night.  True  enough  there  was  the  current,  a  few 
yards  ahead,  running  between  the  islands  like  a  mill-race ;  the  sky, 
too,  became  overcast,  and  a  dim  mist  seemed  gradually  settling  down 
upon  the  adjacent  coasts,  while  the  wind,  which  had  been  very  high 
all  day,  now  seemed  desirous  of  outdoing  its  previous  performances. 
My  friends  meanwhile  ensconced  themselves  under  a  tarpaulin,amu9ed 
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themselves  with  some  eatables  and  tobacco,  and  seemed  quite  readj 
to  ^  make  a  night  of  it.*'  After  a  tim^  I  inquired  whether  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  into  Yannes,  and  was  informed  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  except  a  further  charge  of  four  francs.  I  replied  that  I 
preferred  to  go  to  Auraj,  and  would  wait ;  but,  as  the  weather  con- 
tinued to  get  worse,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might,  after  sll, 
be  put  ashore  on  some  unknown  place  in*  the  middle  of  the  night, 
with  the  information  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  anywhere  else,  I 
finally  directed  them  to  go  up  to  Yannes. 

It  came  on  to  rain  furiously,  and  I  coyered  myself  with  an  old 
tarpaulin.  One  of  my  boatmen  sat  astern,  with  the  tiller  in  one 
hand  and  the  sheet  of  the  sail  in  the  other,  and  issued  an  almost 
unbroken  string  of  directions,  in  the  Breyzad  or  Breton  language,  to 
his  companion,  who  stood  in  the  bow  adjusting  the  sail.  Bad  as  the 
weather  was,  there  was  a  charm  in  thus  threading  the  intricate  chan- 
nels of  that  wild  and  (to  me)  unknown  sea,  and  scudding  past  its 
numerous  islands,  half-hidden  by  the  mist,  but  here  and  there  afford- 
ing a  glimpse  of  some  ancient  tumulus;  While  the  day  had  been 
tolerably  clear,  and  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  had  lighted  op 
the  scene,  it  had  been  really  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  and  the  dim,  indistinct  appearance  given  by  the  rain  and 
mist  and  gathering  darkness,  were  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  place,  a  genius  which  so  possessed  me  that  I  conid 
almost  have  imagined  my  extortionate  boatmen  to  be  Yenetine 
mariners  escaping  from  the  last  great  struggle  with  the  Bomans.  I 
was,  however,  ultimately  awakened  from  my  day-dreams  by  our 
arrival  at  Yannes ;  and,  cold,  wet,  weary,  and  disappointed  at  having 
failed  to  accomplish  all  I  had  wished,  magniloquently  inquired  for 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  I  was  referred  to  the  H6tel  de  Com- 
merce, where  I  had  an  excellent  dinner  and  good  accommodation  at 
very  moderate  charges. 

The  next  morning  (Friday)  I  took  a  survey  of  the  town  of  Yannes. 
It  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  antiquities  from  the  dolmens, 
<&c.,  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  good  promenade  by  the  port,  an 
ancient  gate,  and  two  fine  churches,  in  one  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
usual  models  of  ships,  suspended  as  thank-offerings  for  rescue  from 
shipwreck.  There  are  also  many  queer  old  houses ;  and  perhaps  the 
glimpses  that  one  gets  of  their  interiors  are,  to  a  stranger,  the  most 
interesting  sights  of  the  town. 

I  next  proceeded  to  Auray  by  rail ;  but,  on  arriving,  found,  as  I 
had  fearedy  that  I  had  not  time  enough  to  go  to  Camac  and  to  retuxn 
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to  Bennes  that  night  (which  I  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  do), 
so  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that, 
though  the  remains  of  Carnac  are  vast  in  extent,  they  are  individu- 
ally inferior  in  interest  to  those  I  had  already  seen,  and  to  devote 
myself  to  a  closer  inspection  of  Auray.  Here,  as  at  Vannes,  the 
local  pecaliarities  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  features ;  the 
view  of  the  town  from  the  river  side,  by  the  bridge,  is,  however, 
really  beaatiful.  There  is  a  good  but  rather  expensive  hotel,  and 
there  are  some  small  churches  and  a  larger  one.  On  leaving  the 
latter  I  inquired  of  a  gentleman  the  road  to  the  station.  My  infor- 
mant proved  to  be  an  Englishman,  the  first  I  had  met  since  quitting 
Paris.  He  seemed  to  be  residing  in  the  vicinity  as  steward  to  some 
Austrian  lady.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  situation,  but  said  the 
climate  was  either  all  rain  or  all  heat,  the  land  was  not  worth  having, 
and  the  people  were  idle.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  natives 
understand  their  own  business  better  than  strangers,  for,  as  he  said, 
they  managed  to  get  fair  crops,  while  an  English  friend  of  his,  who 
took  a  farm,  and  tried  the  English  system,  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

On  getting  into  the  train  (2.5  p.m.)  to  go  to  Eennes,  I  found  the 
<H)mpartment  full  of  young  priests  (nine  of  them).  They  all  got  out 
at  St.  Anne,  between  Auray  and  Yannes,  where  is  a  very  celebrated 
shrine,  and,  I  believe,  a  convent  of  great  antiquity,  established  in  the 
first  instance,  perhaps,  to  confront  the  old  religion  in  its  head-quar- 
ters. Indeed,  one  sees  in  this  vicinity,  and  especially  from  the 
Morbiban,  quite  a  number  of  fine  churches,  with  lofty  spires,  belong- 
ing to  the  surrounding  villages.  From  Vannes  to  Bedon  the  country 
is  Yery  pretty,  and  is  in  places  divided  by  hedges  into  small  fields, 
and  the  hedges  are  so  thick  and  contain  so  many  trees  that,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  country  looks  like  a  wood.  Brittany,  in  the  matter  of 
hedges,  presents  quite  a  contrast  to  Normandy  and  Ficardy. 

We  stopped  an  hour  at  Bedon,  so  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  town,  which  possesses  a  good  covered  market  and  a  curious  old 
church,  the  tower  of  which  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  streets,  houses,  and  hotels  also  seem  good,  and  there 
was  much  new  building  going  on. 

The  road  from  Bedon  to  Bennes  is  really  beautiful ;  it  runs  in  the 
rocky  valley  of  the  Yilaine,  and  crosses  that  stream  many  times, 
affording  delightful  views  of  the  river,  the  villages  on  its  banks,  the 
black  cliffs  of  which  those  banks  are  formed,  and  the  steep  green 
hills,  with  the  rocks  peeping  through  their  surface.  We  arrived  at 
Bennes  soon  after  seven,  and  after  the  usual  dinner  and  survey  of 
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the  town,  I  retired  to  rest  at  tbe  Grand  HAtel  de  la  Gkre,  a  good 
second-rate  boose,  opposite  the  station. 

Bennes  possesses  few  attractions  for  the  archftological  tourist;  for, 
though  it  is  an  ancient  dtf,  the  buildings  are  nearly  all  modern. 
There  is  a  fine  catheHral,  in  the  choir  of  which  is  the  archbishop's 
throne,  and  in  one  of  the  chapels  a  Wat  figure  of  St.  Arnaud,  a 
former  bishop,  recumbent  in  his  robes,  in  an  air-tight  glass  case  or 
shrine.  There  are  also  other  fine  churches,  all,  like  the  cathedral,  in 
the  classic  style ;  a  handsome  theatre,  palals  de  justice,  hdtel  de  Yille, 
and  Lyc^e  Imperial ;  broad  streets  and  promenades,  and  excellent 
shops.  Moored  on  the  riyer  may  be  seen  the  usual  washing  estab- 
lishment of  the  town :  large  covered  barges  full  of  old  women,  who 
wash  the  linen  in  the  stream  and  beat  it  vigorously  with  sticks, 
chattering  the  while  like  a  colony  of  rooks. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  a  sort  of  market  day,  so  I  was  enabled  to 
take  refuge  from  the  dreary  newness  of  the  city,  in  contemplating 
the  peculiarities  of  the  country  folks,  and  of  the  wares  offered  at  tbe 
little  stalls  for  their  patronage.  Here  I  fbund  axes  and  other  imple- 
ments strobgly  resetnbling  in  shape  those  of  the  British,  Boman,  and 
Saxon  periods  in  our  museums,  and  wooden  combs,  and  coarse  un- 
glased  pottery  (which  latter  I  had  observed  all  the  way  from  Angers, 
but  principally  here  and  at  Vannes),  of  which  the  same  remark  may 
be  made.  For  two  sous  I  bought  two  small  specimens— one  a  smsll 
pot  or  vase,  the  other  a  bottle,  resembling  an  ancient  tear-bottle. 
Shoftly  afterwards,  at  lunch  at  my  hotel,  I  met  an  honest  fellow  in  a 
blouse,  and  we  fell  into  cotiversation.  I  showed  him  these  pots,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  bought  them  because  they  so  much  resembled 
the  Boman  remains  found  in  London.  He  said  that  he  was  a  dealer 
in  such  things ;  that  the  little  bottle  was  used  as  a  snuff-box— a  use 
to  which  I  shortly  afterwards  saw  one  put, — and  that  they  were  made 
In  Normandy  *  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  made 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  Breton  market.  According  to 
"Murray,"  of  1844,  the  people  in  many  places  on  the  Loire  lived, 
at  that  time,  in  caves  cut  in  its  strong  banks,  while  near  Yitri  they 
wore  skins ;  and  I  myself  saw,  at  the  station  at  Bennes,  an  old 
peasant  clad  in  a  long  shaggy  coat  of  skin.  Here,  then,  we  hare  a 
people  using,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  habitations,  utensils,  and 
dress  (with  the  exception  of  the  paint)  as  are  attributed  to  their 
ancestors  of  twenty  centuries  ago.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  they 
are  savages  f  Certainly  not ;  for  none  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  civilised  as  any  of  our  own  peasantry. 
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May  we  not,  then,  be  tempted  to  infer,  in  spite  of  the  elementary 
school  histories^  that  their  ancestors,  and  onr  own  British  ancestors, 
who  were  so  nearly  connected  with  them,  and  before  whose  chariots 
eyen  Ctesar's  legions  quailed,  were  not  necessarily  such  sayages  as  we 
bare  most  of  us  been  taught  to  belieye  P 

The  costumes  near  Bennes  are  apparently  a  cross  between  those 
of  Paris  and  of  the  Morbihan,  the  men  wearing  hats  and  smart  blue 
blouses  embroidered  with  whifce,  and  the  women  gay  handkerchiefs, 
in  place  of  the  capes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  lower  classes  of 
women  in  Paris. 

I  left  Bennes  at  8.5  p.m.,  and  my  friend  of  the  pots  accompanied 
me.  He  was  going  to  Yitr^,  near  which  he  lived,  and  was  desirous 
that  I  should  stop  there  and  see  the  town,  saying  that  I  could  do  so 
without  deranging  my  plans ;  but  as  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear, 
I  was  obliged  to  decline ;  whereat,  I  think,  he  was  not  rery  well 
pleased.  The  castle  at  Yitr£  is  dose  to  the  railway,  and  appears  to 
be  a  very  fine  relic  of  antiquity;  and  the  town  itself  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  people  here  make  the  same 
ground  serve  the  purposes  of  an  orchard  and  a  corn-field — a  com- 
bination of  which  English  farmers  would  not  generally  approve. 

I  arrived.at  Laval  about  a  quarter  to  six,  and  wandered  down  into 
the  town,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  railway.  Here  I 
accidentally  instaUed  myself  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  the  Grand 
H6tel  de  Paris. 

Laval  is  a  remarkably  pretty  town.  The  river  Mayenne,  which 
was  formerly  bordered  by  picturesque  but  tumble-down  old  houses, 
now  runs  between  stone  embankments  and  beautiful  promenades. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  river  is  the  station,  and  the  newer  part  of  the 
town ;  on  the  other  side  the  older  portion  displays  its  narrow  winding 
streets,  upon  the  side  of  one  of  those  steep  slopes  which  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  founders  of  the  cities  in  this 
comer  of  the  world ;  while  a  part  of  the  old  castle,  which  seems  to 
be  used  as  a  prison,  gloomily  frowns— like  Giant  Pope  at  the  mouth 
of  his  cave— at  the  changes  going  on  around  it.  I  went  up  to  the 
principal  church,  and  found  a  very  full  congregation  therein,  which 
led  me  to  suppose  it  was  a  f^te  day ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  custom 
here  to  have  a  grand  service  on  Saturday  night — I  suppose,  to  the 
intent  that  there  may  be  the  less  to  do  on  Sunday.  Behind  the 
church  is  an  interestibg  old  gateway. 

I  went  into  a  shop  to  purchase  a  photograph,*  and  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  shopman  and  one  of  his  neighbours,  who 
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njanifeated  a  greafc  desire  to  visit  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The 
friends  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know  that 
that  institution  is  apparently  regarded,  in  some  parts  of  France, 
as  about  the  only  thing  worth  seeing  in  London.  I  had  se?eral 
inquiries  after  its  health,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  informing  tl^e 
questioners  that  it  was  at  last  about  to  be  usefully  employed  by  the 
East  London  Eailway  Company. 

The  next  morning  I  started  from  Laval  at  8.12  for  Le  Mans.  I 
found  the  country  English  in  appearance,  the  principal  place  on  the 
road  is  Sille  le  Guillaume,  a  little  town  with  a  castle,  the  roofB  of 
which  are  both  conical  and  comical.  The  carriage  was  fall  of 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  latter  were  mostly  a  pug-headed  set  of 
fellows,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  prizefighters,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  cheap  prints.  Perhaps  this  appearance  is  caused  by 
their  cutting  their  hair  short,  and  wearing  little  or  no  beard, 
whiskers,  or  moustache.  Most  of  them  had  bottles  of  wine  or  cider, 
and  other  provisions ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing, 
among  third-class  passengers  in  France,  to  spend  their  journey  in 
eating  and  drinking. 

I  found  Le  Mans  (which  I  have  before  described)  full  on  this 
occasion  of  peasants  from  the  adjoining  country,  who  carried  awkward- 
looking  scythes,  with  extravagantly  long  handles,  and  queer  broad- 
ended  flails,  and  were  perhaps  seeking  employment  for  the  harvest 
season. 

I  left  Le  Mans  at  3.4:0  for  Caen.  The  scenery  still  presented  an 
English  agricultural  character,  though  the  hedges  became  somewhat 
less  frequent.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  people, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Brittany ;  they  are  lighter,  not  nearly 
so  good-looking,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  polite.  I  had  wished  to 
stop  at  Alen9on,  but  had  no  time ;  and  in  passing  it  it  did  not  appear 
that  I  had  lost  much ;  there  are ,  however,  some  fine  churches  at  Sees, 
Argenton,  and  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  which  might  be  worth  a  visit. 
Mezidon  appears  to  be  a  junction  and  nothing  else.  I  arrived  at 
Caen  about  a  quarter-past  nine,  and  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  station  is 
some  distance  from  the  town,  mounted  an  omnibus,  which  of  course, 
took  me  to  the  best  inn  in  the  place,  the  II6tel  d'Angleterre. 

Next  morning  I  took  stock  of  Caen,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
city  of  churches.  There  are  the  beautiful  old  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
with  its  delicate  carving  and  elegant  interior;  the  large  and  handsome 
churches  of  St.  Etienne  (Stephen)  and  the  Trinity,  founded  respec- 
tively by  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen  Matilda ;  the  curious  old 
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charcli  of  St.  Sauyeor ;  another  of  the  same  name,  converted  into  a 
corn-market;  and  some  others,  all  of  which  deserve  a  visit.  The  town 
is  lively,  and  replete  wifch  every  convenience ;  in  its  streets  may  still 
be  seen  some  of  the  queer  old  diligences,  rattling  and  jingling  along, 
with  three  horses,  and  with  a  huge  hood  J  covering  the  top  of  the 
carriage.  On  Bradshaw's  recommendation  I  visited  the  castle,  but 
found  that  all  the  old  buildings  had  been  demolished,  or  converted 
into  magazines,  and  were  not  to  be  seen ;  a  good  view  of  the  town 
may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  ramparts. 

I  started  for  Hayre  by  steamer  at  mid-day,  and  arrived  there 
about  half-past  three.  I  found  the  banks  of  the  river  or  canal  along 
which  the. route  first  lay  pretty  but  decidedly  tame;  but  on  getting 
out  to  sea  had  some  pleasant  views  of  the  coast.  I  had  seen  funeral 
services  going  on  in  some  of  the  churches  at  Caen,  and  on  board  the 
boat  asked  a  benevolent-looking  old  priest  whether  tliere  was  any 
epidemic  there.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  observed  that  in  a  city 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  one  or 
two  should  die  occasionally,  and  begged  that  I  would  not  spread  any 
evil  report  in  England;  and  well  he  might,  for  nn  exodus  of  the 
English  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  severe  blow  to  Caen.  We  had 
some  further  conversation,  but  parted  at  Havre ;  later  in  the  day  wo 
met  in  a  restaurant,  when  we  set  up  a  mutual  howl  of  recognition 
and  fraternized :  our  final  parting  was  of  a  most  firiendly  description. 

Havre  is  quite  modern ;  it  possesses  extensive  dock?,  fine  public 
buildings,  and  one  or  two  good  streets ;  but  is  in  my  opinion  a  place 
to  be  avoided  ;  the  country  round,  however,  afford s,  I  believe,  some 
very  pleasant  excursions,  while  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
how  *^  jack  ashore "  spends  his  time  and  money,  may  obtain  some 
information  on  the  subject  by  exploring  (especially  after  dark)  the 
quays  and  the  narrow  streets  which  run  from  them. 

I  left  for  Southampton  at  midnight,  by  the  South-Western  Com- 
pany's steamer,  and  so  ended  my  "  Week  in  Western  France."  These 
boats,  as  every  one  knows,  possess  first-rate  sleeping  accommodation, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  which  I  turned  in  about  ten.  Soon  after 
arrived  a  crowd  of  people  (I  think  from  Paris),  seeking  berths,  and 
finding  none,  and  abusing  the  steward,  the  company,  and  one 
another  in  consequence;  then  the  sailors  began  hauling  ropes, 
luggage,  and  other  things  about  over  my  head.  I  was  getting  used  to 
this  when  suddenly  they  began  clashing  a  bell ;  then  the  cabin, 
already  hot  enough,  was  made  still  hotter  by  fastening  up  all  tl.o 
ports  to  prevent  the  sea  coming  in.  At  last  we  got  to  sea,  and  settled 
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down  quietly,  and  I  slept  for  an  hoar  or  two ;  then  the  wind,  whieh 
had  been  yery  high  all  day,  blew  still  harder,  and  at  last,  finding  the 
air  of  the  cabin  rather  oppressive,  I  went  on  deek,  whieh  I  found 
crowded  by  Oermans  en  routs  for  America,  tid  Southampton.  The 
steward  objected  to  these  Germans,  saying  they're  so  dirty  they're 
not  fit  to  come  into  a  respectable  cabin,  where  people  ha?e  to  sleep 
after  them,"  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  steward  was  right. 

We  arrived  at  Soathampton  about  nine  a.m.,  and  just  had  time 
for  breakfast,  and  a  peep  at  the  pleasant  old  town,  its  ancient  bar- 
gate  and  modem  docks,  after  which  a  run— not  too  speedy — ^up  to 
town  concluded  my  journey. 


Fingers  soft  and  slender, 
Cased  in  gloves  of  white. 

Lips  like  pouting  cherries— 
Tempting  fruit,  and  fair ; 

A  spray  of  holly-berries 
In  her  golden  hair ; 

And  a  round  arm,  moulded 

For  a  sculptor's  eye, 
With  a  small  hand  folded 

Eound  it  nestlingly. 

^  Why  those  troubled  glanees, 
And  that  clouded  brow  ? 

Sure,  the  damsel  dances — 
Has  there  been  a  row  f 

Sure,  no  '  wallflower '  beareth 
Ever  such  fair  fruit — 
(Inwardly  she  sweareth, 
Tapping  with  her  boot.) 

Wherefore  looks  she  sadly, 
Pretty  little  goose— ?  " 
"  Well,  she'd  dance,  and  gladly ; 
But, — her  chignon's  loose." 


«E  MINIMO  MAGNTJM.^ 


BEY  eyes  true  and  tender 
As  an  autumn  night ; 
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ChAPTSB  U.— MB8.  MoVTBSSBOB  MiLKBB  HW  APFBABUTOl. 

THE  following  roornixig  a  footouMi  in  a  faded  aait  of  liFery  pve- 
aented  himself  at  the  door  of  Glynarth  Lodge,  Mr.  Panvers's 
reeidencey  with  an  inyitation  from  Mre.  Montressor  to  dinner  that 
afternoon.  Frederick  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  smoking  his 
after-breakfast  cigar,  when  the  highly  glazed  envelope,  impressed 
wilh  a  gaudy  monogram,  was  handed  to  him.  He  opened  it,  and 
read  the  ioTitation  whilst  an  amused  smile  pkyed  upon  bis  features. 

^  This  is  rather  odd,"  he  said  aloud,  for  the  servant  had  retired ; 
"  I  have  never  seen  the  lady,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  never  seen  me, 
for  aba  never  oomea  to  church  at  Olynarth,  and  yet  she  invites  me 
'  to  meet  a  few  friends,'  as  if  she  had  known  me  all  her  life.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  fashion  in  this  country,  so  I'll  go ;  it  may  amuse  me." 

He  was  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  fiauihion  to 
patronise  and  take  in  hand  every  new-comer  who  might  be  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  her.  She,  in  eommon  with  every  one  else  in  G^lynarth, 
had  heard  of  the  young  Englishman  and  bis  reputed  wealth,  and  she 
determined  to  make  advances  in  order  to  gain  hia  friendship.  She 
waa  a  Welshwoman  by  birth,  and  commenced  life  as  a  barmsid ;  but 
in  tbia  humble  position  she  met  If  r.  Montressor,  her  late  husband, 
and  as  he  was  at  the  time  a  foolish  impulsive  young  man,  be  married 
her,  and  made  her  the  mistress  of  Montressor  House. 

She  had  never  been  very  handsome,  even  in  her  barmaid  dayi*  and 
as  years  rolled  on,  her  good  looks  gradually  disappeared,  and  her 
manners,  which  had  always  been  ungraceful,  did  not  add  to  the  charm 
of  her  society.  She  was  a  tall  pale-faced  woman,  with  a  hard  and 
even  cruel  expression  on  her  countenance,  which  showed  clearly 
enough  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  omsulting  other  people's 
feelings  and  wishes.  She  had  received  a  good  education  in  he? 
youth,  and  thia  waa  well*nigh  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  her 
charaotmr.  She  waa  never  coarse,  never  vulgar,  and  she  eontrived 
theref<m  to  gather  around  her  a  tolerably  wide  circle  of  friends ;  for 
in  a  diatrid  like  GHynarth  the  local  aristocracy  did  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  pedigrees  of  its  members.  The  results  might  bare 
been  unpleasant  if  it  had 
Her  hoaband  died  many  years  before,  and  she  had  only  one  child. 
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a  daughter,  named  Maria.  She  was  generally  considered  to  be  a 
handsome  girl,  and  public  opinion  for  once  was  not  far  wrong.  She 
was  taller  than  Annie  Hughes,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  were  of  a  deep 
black  hue.  Her  features  were  regular,  and  her  lips  fresher  and 
rosier  than  most  girls  could  boast  of.  She  was  naturally  quick  and 
intelligent,  and  with  careful  training  might  have  been  developed 
into  a  very  amiable  character ;  but  under  her  mother's  guidance  she 
grew  up  with  a  mind  bent  upon  notliing  but  scheming  and  intriguing. 
To  make  a  good  match,  to  secure  a  handsome  settlement,  and  to 
become  the  ruling  power  in  some  small  w6rld  of  her  own,  were  the 
great  objects  of  her  life. 

The  distance  from  the  Lodge  to  Montressor  House  was  not 
great,  and  Frederick  presented  himself  before  the  entrance  of  the 
latter  place  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour  of  six.  He  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  a  quaint  old-fashioned  room  with  sombre, 
gloomy  furniture,  that  belonged  to  a  former  period  of  time,  and  ho 
had  not  been  here  long  before  the  hostess  came  in  to  welcome  him. 

"  Mr.  Danvers,  I  believe  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  room.  "  I 
am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  accepting  my  invitation,  as  Maria 
and  myself  have  been  quite  longing  to  see  you.  Our  societv  is 
limited  in  a  place  like  this;  and  I  assure  you  that  you  are  an 
immense  acquisition.  So  we  got  up  a  little  dinner-party,  quite  in  a 
homely  way,  and  determined  to  ask  you.*' 

She  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  him ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  like  her ;  the  woman's  cold,  hard  nature 
betrayed  itself  in  every  accent  of  her  voice. 

"  There  is  only  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  and  ourselves. 
That  is  all.' 

"  May  I  ask  who  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  is  P"  he  said,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  and  asking  the  question  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  information  respecting  this  young  man's  sister ;  for 
he  was  aware  of  the  relaitonship  between  him  and  his  own 
companion  on  the  previous  night.  He  wondered  why  the  had  not 
been  asked. 

He  is  a  young  man  who  resides  in  the  Glen,"  she  replied,  rather 
contemptuously,  as  her  listener  thought.  ''He  and  his  sister  are 
orphans,  and  live  together,  as  they  have  a  little  property.  They  are 
both  of  the  common  class ;  but  you  would  be  shocked  if  you  knew 
what  vulgar  people  we  have  to  associate  with  in  the  country.  It  is 
quite  frightful." 

Erederick  murmured  his  sympathy,  and  wondered  whether  it  were 
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this  enforced  association  which  made  Mrs.  Montressor  herself  so 
vulgar. 

^  Where  did  you  come  from  last,  Mr.  Danvers  P "  she  asked, 
seeing  that  he  made  no  effort  to  continue  the  conversation  ; and 
what,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  is  strange,  made  you  select 
Oljnarth  as  a  place  of  residence  P  " 

'  I  heard  of  it  through  a  friend,"  he  replied,  ''and  heing  tired  of 
wandering,  I  determined  to  settle  down  here  for  a  while.  I  have  just 
returned  from  Egypt." 

*'  The  climate  does  not  seem  to  have  done  you  much  good,"  she 
said ;  although,  as  her  ideas  about  geography  were  rather  hazy,  she 
WHS  not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  the  climate  were  hot  or  cold.  ''  I 
suppose  it  was  very  pleasant  there  P  " 

.  "Very,"  said  Frederick,  who  was  extremely  bored  by  her  conver- 
sation. And  finding  him  determined  not  to  exert  himself,  she  left 
the  room  to  seek  her  daughter,  to  whom  she  Remarked  that  the 
stranger  was  proud  and  distant  in  his  manners.  That  young  lady, 
however,  hoped  to  succeed  better  than  her  mother  had  done ;  for  the 
first  impression  Maria  produced  was  always  more  favourable  than 
that  caused  by  more  intimate  intercourse.  The  other  guests 
arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  a  little  before  seven  dinner  was 
announced. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  Mr.  Campbell  had  had  of  meeting 
his  new  parishioner,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  he 
were  likely  to  prove  a  useful  ally  to  the  Church  or  not. 

"I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Danvers  that  he  will  be  a  very  great 
acquisition  to  our  circle  here,"  remarked  the  hostess  during  the 
consumption  of  the  soup ;  "  Olynarth  is  so  dullj  is  it  not, 
Mr.  CampbeU?" 

The  Yicar  certainly  did  not  find  it  dull,  for  he  was  always  engaged 
in  deadly  strife  with  his  parishioners ;  and  at  that  moment  a  lively 
contest  was  going  on  as  to  whether  the  clergyman  had  a  right  to  be 
a  guardian  of  the  poor  or  not,  and  Glynarth  was  convulsed  upon  the 
question.    He  could  hardly  complain  of  its  dulness. 

''  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  to  see  him,"  he  replied,  rather 
awkwardly,  for  he  did  not  like  so  direct  an  appeal  on  such  a  matter. 
"  Mr.  Danvers  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parish,  if  he 
chooses ;  the  Church  is  so  weak,  and  Dissent  so  strong,  that  every 
new  ally  is  of  the  greatest  value." 

''  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  be  of  service,"  replied  Frederick, 
gravely.   "  It  has,  however,  been  a  rule  with  me — and  a  rule  that  I 
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hftva  never  departed  from— nofc  to  mix  mjaelf  up  wiA  leligieiii 
disputes  at  all.  I  do  not  like  continual  quarrels  about  religicmy  and 
I  ne?er  take  a  side." 

My  dear  air,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  yoorael^"  said  the 
Yicar,  eagerly ;  'Mn  England  we  are  all  nominally  either  Churcbnett 
or  Dissenters ;  and  if  you  ha^e  no  leaning  towarda  Piaaeniy  why  not 
come. forward  to  help  the  Church  P  " 

"  Simply  because  I  am  not  aatisfied  that  either  aide  ia  right,  ot 
anything  like  it,"  he  replied.  "  My  own  opinion  is — ^aad  I  h*f  e  no 
doubt  you  will  be  greatly  ahocked  when  you  hear  it— that  ereeda  and 
formularies  are  becoming  obsolete^  and  that  the  Churob  moit 
eventually  auccumb  to  the  growing  spirit  of  free  trade  in  religuw* 
Dissenters  are  fostering  this  tendency,  without  at  all  perceiving  that 
the  tide  which  will  sweep  the  Establishment  away  will  alao  min  theai 
in  time  and  break  up  their  eorporate  edetenoe." 

<*Wby  do  youHhink  eoP''  asked  the  Yicar;  ''thay  have  do 
emoluments  to  lose — no  oonneetion  with  the  Btate  to  forfeit." 

True ;  but  the  apirit  of  destruction,  which  muat  naoeaaanly  be 
called  forth  in  order  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Cboveb,  cannot 
be  lulled  when  that  baa  been  accompliahed,"  he  replied.  Mien  will 
ask  themselves,  if  one  sect  of  Christians  are  too  narrownninded  and 
envious  to  allow  another  to  enjoy  revenues  and  advantages  which  can 
never  by  any  posaibUity  be  transferred  to  another  religiooa  denomi- 
nation, if  thia  grasping  mean  apirit  be  ao  manifest  in  men  who  call 
themselves  pious,  what  ia  the  use  of  having  rdigion  at  all  ?  A  ayateai 
which  produces  such  results  cannot  be  a  good  one." 

"Dissenters  will  assert  that  they  are  actuated  by  pure  siotivaSt'' 
observed  Mr.  Campbell.  They  aay  that  the  union  between  Chuidi 
and  State  is  unscriptural,  and  by  raising  this  cry  avoid  your  diflboUf  « 
Mr.  Danvers." 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied.  ^  Tbey  will  no  donbt  daim  to  be 
actuated  by  diaintereated  motives ;  but  who  will  believe  them  9  JKbt 
the  great  masa  of  the  people,  who  know  better,  but  who  are  geneially 
ready  to  assist  in  destroying  old  inatitutiona.  It  ia  always  easier  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  therefore,  aa  a  rule,  we  are  raadier  to 
do  the  formic.  If,  however,  these  men  get  a  taste  for  daatfoying 
religioua  inatitutions,  then  let  Dissentera  take  care  of  themselves»" 

I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  Churchman,  afterall,  Mr.  Danvan^" 
remarked  Maria,  who  understood  only  that  he  waa  not  veiy  bvoarablf 
diapoaed  towards  Dissenters,  and  therafove  concluded  that  he  must 
be  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Chnreh. 
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''You  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  replied,  with  a  grave  smile;  '^I  think 
Diasenten  are  acting  foolisblj  and  wrongly,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Church  is  acting  rightly ;  on  the  contrary,  the  present  state 
of  strife,  which  is  rampant  on  both  sides,  is  absolutely  suicidal  to  the 
best  interests  of  both  parties.  Eifty  years  hence  there  will  be  no 
Church  and  no  Dissent ;  the  spirit  of  anarchy  which  is  being  fostered 
now  will  swamp  both ;  and  in  &ct  the  world  would  be  very  much 
more  peaceful  if  there  were  no  religion  in  it— at  all  events,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word." 

Mrs.  Montressor  did  not  appreciate  this  conversation,  and  she 
therefore  radeavoured  to  change  the  subject. 

Mr.  Danvers  has  but  recently  returned  from  Egypt,"  she  said,  in 
a  slightly  louder  voice  than  was  necessary ;  "  he  has  travelled  more 
than  recluses  like  ourselves  are  able  to  do,  and  I  am  longing  to  hear 
some  of  his  adventures." 

The  clergyman  bowed,  but  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  like 
interraptions  of  this  kind,  and  had  no  wish  to  change  the  subject, 
althoagh  he  saw  that  the  hostess  was  tired  of  it. 

Frederick  also  understood  the  object  of  her  remark,  and  was 
ready  to  act  in  accordance  with  it ;  for  he  did  not  think  that  a 
dinner-table  was  a  suitable  place  for  the  discussion  of  religious 
topics. 

T  dare  say  you  have  been  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Campbell,"  he  said; 
"  it  is  becoming  quite  a  favourite  trip  now." 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  out  of  Wales,"  replied  the  Vicar.  "  We 
poor  clergymen  cannot  afford  expensive  excursions.  A  cheap  Welsh 
watering-place  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  every  summer  is  as 
much  as  we  can  indulge  in.  I  have  often  wished,  however,  to  travel 
— especially  in  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

presume  you  have  been  in  the  Holy  Land,. Mr.  Danvers  P" 
remarked  Birs.  Montressor,  endeavouring  to  draw  him  out 

^  Yes,  I  visited  it  two  years  ago,"  he  replied.  cannot  say  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  series  of  incompetent  guides,  and  came  away  with  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  everybody  I  saw  there." 

Civilisation  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  there,  I  believe  P  "  observed  the 
Ticar. 

^  Yes ;  what  people  usually  call  civilization,"  he  answered ;  ^  they 
have  none  of  it.  What  we  call  civilization  is  merely  the  art  of  con- 
cealing the  natural  ferocity  and  vileness  of  our  nature  by  an  artificial 
gbss ;  the  incUnstion  and  tendencies  are  just  the  same  as  before, 
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but  civilization  holds  them  in  check  by  a  system  of  terrors,  ranging 
from  the  gallows  to  the  treadmill.  In  Egypt  and  Palestine  they 
plunder  the  traveller,  but  they  do  it  openly  enough,  and  you  can 
always  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  shooting  the  thief." 

The  Vicar  was  greatly  interested  in  a  man  who  showed  more 
intellectual  activity  than  any  one  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  maintain  the  conversation.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  stupid  young  man  himself,  although  badly  educated ;  and  he  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  except  that  his  Welsh  accent  was  unmis- 
takable. 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  view  of  civilization,"  he  said ; 
''men,  as  they  become  enlightened  and  cultivated,  shake  off  the 
superstitions  and  evil  habits  which  clung  to  them  before.  This  is 
the  process  we  call  civilization — it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
gradual  development  of  the  best  and  noblest  instincts  of  man. 
According  to  your  theory,  you  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
less  civilized  man  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  fellow-men." 

"  I  do  not  admit  anything  of  the  kind,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  if 
cannot  change  our  evil  natures,  it  is  well  to  conceal  and  restrain 
them  so  far  as  possible.  Thousands  of  people  who  care  nothing  for 
religion,  and  are  not  capable  of  responding  to  appeals  to  their  moral 
feelings,  are  kept  in  the  paths  of  ordinary  rectitude  by  the  fear  of 
disgrace,  and  of  lowering  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men. 
This  invaluable  feeling  of  self-respect  is  the  only  beneficial  effect  of 
the  humanizing  process  you  have  described;  although  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  development  by  it  of  any  of  the  sterling  good 
qualities  of  mankind.    They  are  cultivated  by  other  means." 

The  conversation,  which  had  been  attentively  listened  to  by 
Edward  and  Maria,  but  not  by  Mrs.  Montressor,  who  could  not 
understand  one  half  of  what  was  said,  and  was  proportionately  dis- 
posed to  be  sullen,  was  interrupted  by  the  retirement  of  the  ladie?, 
leaving  the  three  gentlemen  to  sit  over  the  wine  for  a  short  time. 
Hitherto  Frederick  had  not  addressed  Edward  at  all ;  but  be  now 
did  so.  He  had  noticed  that  the  youth  was  ill  at  ease,  and  was 
treated  in  a  cold,  repellent  manner  by  the  hostess  and  her  daughter, 
and  Frederick  was  sorry  for  him.  He  also  observed  that  he  was 
drinkiiig  rather  more  wine  than  was  likely  to  do  him  good. 

"  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  not  take  more  wine  P"  he  said, 
very  kindly,  as  the  youth  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  decante''. 
The  words  were  spoken  so  gently  and  pleasantly,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  offence,  and  Edward  yielded  with  a  good  grace.  ^ 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  injuring  yourself,  my  friend,  by  drinking  too 
much,''  said  the  clergyman,  severely,  for  he  was  unable  to  convey  a 
reproof  gently ;  and  the  result  was  that  Edward  flushed  with  anger, 
and  would  have  made  a  bitter  reply  had  not  Frederick  interposed. 
Mr.  Campbell  meant  no  offence,  I  am  sure  "  he  said,  soothingly. 
We  are  all  fond  of  a  good  glass  of  wine  sometimes,  only  we  mnab 
not  take  it  too  frequently." 

*^  I  do  not  often  drink  it,  and  it  does  not  agree  very  well  with 
me/'  said  the  youth,  addressing  Frederick. 

"Your  sister  must  look  sharply  after  you,  I  see,"  laughed 
Frederick.    "  By  the  way,  why  is  she  not  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  She  caught  a  cold  on  the  mountains  last  night,  and  not  feeling 
very  well,  she  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  passing  through  the 
night  air." 

Frederick's  heart  beat  a  little  faster  when  he  heard  of  her  illness, 
trifling  though  it  might  lie.  His  interest  in  her  was  rapidly  deepening 
and  becoming  stronger. 

**Tour  sister  is  not  in  very  good  health,  I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  again  interposing.  "  She  exerts  herself  more  than  she 
ought  to  do.   She  must  take  care  of  herself." 

I  feel  that ;  and  now  I  am  going  away,  so  that  she  will  have  no 
one  to  be  at  hand  if  anything  should  happen,"  replied  Edward. 
"  She  wishes  me  to  go,  however,  and  of  course  I  cannot  stay  here 
always." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Frederick. 
To  Abevnant,"  he  replied,  naming  a  large  town  and  fashionable 
watering-place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county ;  "  I  am  to  enter 
my  uncle's  office.    He  is  a  lawyer,  and  as  we  are  his  nearest  living 
relatives  he  has  promised  to  help  me." 

He  was  a  good-meaning  young  man,  but  his  indolent,  aimless 
habits  had  led  him  into  dissipation.  He  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  work ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  feared  that  he  would  not  readily  settle 
down  to  the  routine  of  legal  life. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  successful,"  said  Frederick,  earnestly ; 
"  you  have  only  to  try  hard  in  order  to  make  your  life  a  successful 
one.   Suppose  we  seek  the  ladies  ?" 

Mrs.  Montressor  was  discussing  church  questions  with  her 
daughter,  as  they  entered,  and  in  fact  Maria  had  been  trying  to 
explain  to  her  mother  what  Frederick  had  been  talking  about  at  the 
dinner-table. 

"  I  was  jast  saying  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if  all  the  different 
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Beets  were  united  together,  Mr.  Danrere/'  said  Mrs.  Uontressor ; 
**  for  mj  own  part  I  do  not  see  much  harm  in  Diasenters.  There  it  a 
minister  in  Oljnarth  named  Darbj,  and  he  ia  a  rerj  good  sort  of  a 
fellow  I  believe.  He  is  better  educated  too  than  thej  usually  are, 
and  I  have  often  told  him  he  would  make  a  splendid  curate." 

Mr.  Campbell  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before,  and  it  was 
Torj  distasteful  to  him,  for  under  no  circumstances  could  a  Unitarian 
minister  be  fit  society  for  a  clergyman. 

*^  Anybody  seems  fit  to  be  a  curate  in  Wales,"  said  Prederick, 
sarcastically.  "  Do  you  ever  ordain  the  parish  clerk  and  sexton,  I 
wonder  P  By  lowering  her  standard,  the  Church  is  injuring  her  own 
prospects  very  materially.   What  do  you  say,  Miss  Montreasor  P  " 

"  That  the  whole  subject  is  a  very  stupid  one,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  pettishly ;  "  mamma  may  patronize  this  young  man  as  much  as 
she  likes,  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  boring  us  with  him.  I 
want  you  to  tell  us  some  exciting  story,  Mr.  Danvers,  something  that 
will  send  us  to  bed  in  a  delightful  fright ! " 

Everybody  joined  in  pressing  her  request,  and  Frederick  complied 
by  telling  them  a  thrilling  story  about  a  tiger-hunt  in  which  he  had 
once  taken  part.  It  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  charming 
adventure,  and  thus  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  away. 

Frederick  thought,  however,  as  he  returned  to  the  Lodge,  that  it 
would  have  been  very  much  more  pleasant  if  Annie  Hughes  had 
been  one  of  the  party,  and  bright  through  the  deepening  shadows 
arose  before  his  mind's  eye  the  memory  of  her  sweet  lovely  face. 
Decidedly  Frederick  Danvers  was  in  love ! 


Chaptxb  III. — ^ToTTBBiiro  HorsXB. 

MONTBESSOB  HOUSE  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average 
Welsh  mansion.  It  was  an  ancient  erection,  originally  built 
about  the  time  of  Henry  YUI.,  and  it  had  been  so  frequently 
renovated  and  added  to,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  style  of 
architecture  had  been  originally  adopted;  and  as  the  subsequent 
additions  had  been  made  more  with  a  view  to  utility  than  beauty, 
the  whole  effect,  to  an  artistic  eye,  was  by  no  means  pleasing.  It 
was  in  fact  a  large  gloomy-looking  rambling  place,  built  around  three 
sides  of  a  square,  whilst  on  the  fourth  lay  the  grounds. 
The  Montreasors  claimed  to  have  come  into  Wales  at  the  time  of 
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its  subjugation  by  the  first  Sdmrd,  and  this  particular  estate  had 
been  in  the  family  ever  since.  They  were  not  much  liked  by  the 
people,  for  they  were  a  haughfcy  stubborn  race,  mixing  with  no  one 
except  their  aristocratic  neighbours,  if  such  there  happened  to  be,  or 
at  furthest  with  a  chosen  few  from  the  middle  classes.  The  present 
lady  of  the  manor  was  particularly  obnoxious,  because  her  own  origin 
was  well  known,  and  yet  her  pride  was  more  unyielding  and  arrogant 
than  that  of  any  of  her  predecessors.  Unpleasant  rumours  had  also 
been  set  afloat  at  various  times,  during  her  husband's  lifetime, 
that  her  treatment  of  him  was  not  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  some 
went  BO  far  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  early  death  upon  her  shoulders. 
HoweTer  that  might  be,  her  reputation  was  not  an  enivable  one  out 
of  doore^  and  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

The  day  afber  the  dinner-party  the  lady  sat  in  her  boudoir, 
awaiting  the  arriral  of  the  post,  which  came  in  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  letters  were  delirered  by  an 
infirm  old  postmistress,  who  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  three 
pounds  annually  from  Government  for  her  trouble.   As  she  had  no 
other  means  of  support,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  she  managed 
to  exist  at  all,  but  it  was  evident  from  her  appearance  that  she  only 
contrived  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.   She  brought  a  number 
of  letters  to  Montressor  House  that  afternoon,  and  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Mrs.  Montressor,  who  examined  them  all  previous  to 
distributing  them  to  their  respective  owners.  This  donci  she  took  up 
the  three  missives  which  were  addressed  to  her. 

One  of  these  letters  evidently  contained  news  which  was  deeply 
interesting  to  the  lady,  for  she  sat  for  a  long  time  deeply  buried  in . 
thought ;  and,  judging  from  the  pleasant  smile  upon  her  face,  her 
reflections  were  of  an  agreeable  nature.  The  letter  itself  was  in  a 
female  handwriting,  and  was  strongly  perfumed.  It  contained  nearly 
eight  pages  of  dosely^written  matteri  which  the  receiver  perused 
earefullyi  over  and  over  again.  At  length  she  refolded  the  letter, 
and  put  it  away  in  her  desk ;  then  she  sent  her  maid  to  eall 
Maria. 

That  young  lady  was  in  a  discontented  state  of  mind,  for  she  had 
received  no  letters,  and  was  vexed  and  annoyed  in  consequence. 
She  guessed,  however,  that  her  mother  had  something  of  importance 
to  tell  her,  and  she  therefore  smoothed  her  ruffled  feelings,  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Montressor's  boudoir. 

''Any  news.  Mammal    she  asked,  as  she  entered  the  room. 

'*  Tesy  I  have  news  for  you ;  but  you  may  as  well  dose  that  door, 
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and  sit  down  before  I  begin,"  replied  her  mother,  "  and  as  we  may 
verj  likely  have  a  long  conversation,  jou  had  better  tell  the  servants 
to  say  we  are  out  if  any  one  should  call." 

Hhe  bell  was  rung,  and  the  necessary  order  given. 

"  What  is  it  about,  Mamma  P "  asked  Maria,  when  these  little 
preliminaries  were  over,  for  she  was  burning  with  curiosity  to  hear 
her  mother  s  news. 

''I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Danvers,"  replied  Mrs. 
Montressor ;  "  I  have  succeeded  in  discovering  who  and  what  he  is, 
and  I  find  him  to  be  a  young  man  of  independent  fortune,  having  an 
estate  near  Manchester.  He  has  received  a  first-rate  education,  has 
mixed  in  tlie  best  English  and  Contineutal  society,  and  although 
inclined  to  be  a  free-thinker,  is  a  very  earnest  and  clever  man.  All 
this  a  correspondent  tells  me  by  to-day's  post." 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  make  inquiries  ?  "  asked  her  admiring 
daughter. 

"  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter,"  replied  her  mother ;  one  of  his 
servants  told  our  footman  that  his  master  had  been  residing  near 
Manchester,  and  as  I  know  a  lady  who  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  I 
wrote  to  her  about  him.  She  does  not  know  him  personally,  but 
says  she  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  him.  I  suppose  you  are  able 
to  guess  why  I  took  all  this  trouble  P  " 

Maria  had  a  shrewd  notion,  but  she  afiected  to  be  in  perfect 
darkness  upon  the  subject. 

"  He  will  make  a  very  eligble  husband,"  said  her  mother ;  "  that 
is  why  I  instituted  these  inquiries.  He  is  the  very  person  to  suit 
you,  and  if  we  succeed  in  snaring  him,  you  will  be  a  very  lucky  girl. 
You  are  getting  rather  old  too,  Maria,  and  it  is  quite  time  you  were 
settled.  You  have  been  engaged  already  I  don't  know  how  many 
times,  and  nothing  ever  came  of  any  of  your  engagements.  You 
are  nearly  twenty-four,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  out  of  the 
market,  as  these  vulgar  young  men  say,  and  I  am  becoming  quite 
anxious  about  you." 

The  gentle  Maria  had  in  fact  been  engaged  several  times,  for  her 
affections  were  of  an  easy  accommodating  nature,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  greatest  facility  from  one  object  to  another. 

"  Mr.  DanveVs  is  very  gentlemanly,"  she  remarked  mildly. 
Yes,  and  if  he  were  not,  he  has  a  good  balance  at  his  bankers, 
and  that  is  all  you  want,"  replied  her  mother,  roughly ;  "  the  only 
question  is,  can  we  secure  him.     You  must  flatter  him,  talk 
philosophy  and  sentiment  to  him,  encourage  him  in  his  whims  and 
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fimoies,  if  he  haa  any ;  do  anything^  in  shorfc,  to  win  hia  favoar— hia 
lore  if  yon  ean.  I  am  extremely  anzioua  abont  it,  Maria,  for,  to  tell 
you  the  plain  downright  truth,  unleaa  you  marry  well,  we  may  end 
our  daya  in  the  workhouae !  " 

Mamma ! "  exclaimed  the  atartled  young  lady,  who  began  to  fear 
that  her  mother  was  a  little  demeated.  Waa  not  the  Montreaaor 
eatatea  theira,  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  P  " 

"We  may  be  pennileas  before  long,  girl,*'  repeated  her  mother, 
emphatically,  rising  aa  she  spoke,  and  throwing  open  the  window. 

Look  at  the  landscape  before  you,  how  fair  and  beautiful  it  is 
stretching  away  to  the  seashore.  Oi^r  estate,  you  will  say.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  :  not  one  inch  of  it  is  ours.  We  are  spending 
money  and  enjoying  rights  which  do  not  belong  to  us.  Do  you 
understand  me,  Maria  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do  not,"  replied  the  young  lady.  "If  it  is  not  ours, 
whose  ia  it  ?  Father  left  it  us  in  his  will—nobody  can  dispute  that." 

"  Tme,  but  it  was  not  your  father's  to  leave,"  replied  her  mother  ; 
"  he  was  as  much  a  trespasser  as  we  are.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  as  you  are  aware.  This  brother  was  married,  but  about  two 
years  before  his  death  he  ran  away  with  a  young  woman  from  this 
neighbourhood — herself  a  married  woman — and  took  his  son,  a  lad 
of  ten  years  of  age,  with  him.  Both  of  them  disappeared  completely, 
but  in  two  years'  time  we  heard  of  the  father's  death,  but  his  son 
had  been  missed  from  his  American  home." 

"  Who  waa  the  person  that  went  with  him  P "  asked  Maria, 
eagerly. 

"  Annie  Hughes's  mother,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  was  an  unusually 
pretty  woman,  something  of  the  same  style  aa  her  daughter,  and  the 
elopement  caused  great  pain  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Her  name 
is  never  mentioned  by  anyone,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  she  be 
dead  or  alive." 

"You  have  told  me  something  of  this  story  before,"  said  Maria, 
impatiently,  "  it  hardly  bears  re-telling.  Why  should  you  rake  it 
up  again?" 

"  Because  this  missing  son  is  aUve,*  replied  her  mother,  "  and  he 
may  appear  at  any  time  to  claim  the  estate.   Do  you  understand  me 


Her  pale  cheeks,  and  lips  which  quivered  with  agitation,  showed 
how  fully  she  understood  their  position. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this,  mamma  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "  If  he 
be  alive,  why  has  he  not  returned  sooner  to  claim  his  own  P  " 
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"  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you  now,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  it  is  nefer- 
tbeless  true.  Edmund  Montressor  is  ali? e,  and  will  one  day  claim 
tbe  estate— probably  before  long." 

What  are  we  to  do,  then  P  "  asked  Maria,  gloomily.  Beggary 
and  degradation  from  wealth  and  plenty  to  penury  and  want,  are 
not  agreeable  subjects  to  ponder  upon.   No  wonder  that  she  was 
.  alarmed,  for  she  clung  to  the  luxuries  and  e^  of  their  present  life 
more  tenaciously,  if  possible,  than  her  mother. 

"  We  must  fight  to  the  last,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Montressor, 
in  a  fierce,  harsh  voice,  that  made  her  daughter  start.  I  will  not 
readily  give  up  the  wealth  I  struggled  so  hard  for,  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  useless.  He  must  succeed  in  the  end,  unless,  indeed — ^"  but  she 
checked  herself  without  giving  utterance  to  her  thought. 

«  Unless  what,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Maria. 

"  Unless  something  unforeseen  happens,"  was  the  reply,  although 
this  was  not  what  she  had  intended  to  say.  That  thought  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  uttered ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two,  mother  and 
daughter  sat  in  silence,  as  if  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  both, 
but  neither^could  utter  it. 


(2b  he  continued,) 
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rililJfi  history  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
•L  interior  of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  is  one  of  the  strangest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
mterestingy  in  the  records  of  geographical  progress.  Explorer 
after  explorer  has  proclaimed  his  discovery  of  the  long-hidden  fount, 
and  yet  the  mysterious  spring  still  recedes  from  us,  like  the  seeming 
waters  of  the  desert  from  the  thirst-parched  traveller.  Bruce  placed 
it  in  Abyssinia ;  and — ^though  a  map  was  extant,  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  pilot 
of  Columbus,  in  which  the  Nile  is  made  to  flow  from  a  lake  in  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Nyassa,  but  farther  to  the  west,  and  through  a  large 
lake  corresponding  to  the  Albert  Nyanza — yet,  in  maps  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  lakes  are  not  laid  down,  and 
the  source  of  the  Nile  is  placed  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Bruce. 

In  the  old  map  just  mentioned  there  is  laid  down,  where  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  should  be  (if  we  suppose  the  lake  through  which 
the  Nile  is  shown  flowing  to  be  the  Albert  Nyanza),-  two  smaller 
lakes;  while  a  river,  flowing  from  the  western  lake,  describes  a 
aemi-circle  round  the  foot  of  the  more  northern  of  them,  and  runs 
eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
Captain  Burton  has,  in  his  work  on  Zanzibar,  propounded  the 
question,  Is  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a  single  sheet  of  water,  as  laid 
down  in  the  maps,  or  does  it  consist  of  several  lakes?  Speke, 
on  his  first  journey,  visited  only  its  southern  extremity.  On 
his  second  journey,  he  and  Captain  Grant  saw  only  once  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  same  lake,  at  Murchison  Creek,  on  its 
northern  side.    After  leaving  that  place,  they  proceeded  northward, 
and  Speke  returned  alone  to  the  Bipon  FaUs ;  but  there  he  did  not 
again  see  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake ;  so  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
was[really  seen  at  two  points  only — at  its  southern  extremity,  and  on 
the  north.  All  Speke's  information  about  it,  beyond  his  observations 
at  these  two  points,  was  derived  from  the  natives.   Captain  Burton 
contends,  in  his  work  on  the  Nile  Basin,  that  the  lake  ought  to  be 
divided  into  several  parts ;  and  this  view  has  lately  received  material 
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support  from  the  information  collected  by  the  Bey,  T.  Wakefield, 
missionary  at  Mombas. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Brace  was  acquainted  with  this 
fifteenth-century  map  of  Africa ;  but  he  must  hare  known  that  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  flows  into  the  Nile  at  Khartoum,  and  had  already 
been  traced  to  its  source  by  Faez;  and  he  must  have  known, 
therefore,  that  he  had  not  solved  the  great  African  mystery,  eren  if 
he  had  not  seen,  or  had  no  faith  in,  the  old  maps.  The  course  of 
the  Nile,  from  its  source  to  £hartoam,  must  be  doable  the  length 
from  the  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Asrek  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Speke's  daim  to  have  discoyered  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  has, 
in  its  turn,  been  brought  into  question  by  the  recent  disooyeries  of 
Liyingstone*  It  may  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  differenoe  of 
opinion  between  Speke  and  Captain  Burton,  as  to  the  connection  of 
the  Victoria  Nyansa  with  the  Nile,  the  latter  quoting  with  approval 
the  assertion  of  Macqueen,  that  the  Nile  "has  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  lake  or  river  to  the  south  of  the  Equator."  The 
correctness  of  this  assertion  now  appears  to  be  doubtful ;  but  it 
coincided,  when  made,  with  the  opinions  of  geographers  generally. 
Dr.  Beke,  whose  views  on  the  subject  will  presently  receive  attentioti, 
being  almost  the  only  exception  in  this  country. 

Speke,  on  his  second  journey,  found  a  river,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  Nile,  flowing  from  the  Victoria  Nyansa  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  As  the  map  of  Africa  is  now  drawn  according  to  the 
discoveries  of  Speke  and  Baker,  the  Nile  is  shown  dividing  into  two 
branches  between  Oondokoro  and  the  head  of  the  Albert  Nyansa, 
both  flowing  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Victoria  Njanza,  and  the  more  westerly  and  more 
completely  explored  of  the  two  discharging  its  waters  into  the 
former  lake  at  one  point,  and  pouring  them  out  at  another.  Bat  if 
the  probabilities  suggested  by  the  latest  Livingstonian  explorations 
should  prove  to  be  facts,  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  is  very  much 
farther  to  the  south  than  has  ever  been  supposed. 

According  to  the  narrative  communicated  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  Dr.  Livingstone  explored  the  foot  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  and  then,  proceeding  westward,  crossed  a  stream 
called  the  Ghambesi.  The  existence  of  this  stream  had  been 
previously  known  through  Portuguese  explorations,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi.  Doubting  the  correct^ 
ness  of  the  Portuguese  accounts.  Dr.  Livingstone  determined  to 
follow  the^Cbambeei  downward,  and,  carrying  out  the  resolution 
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with  his  wonted  eameafriiess,  proTod  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  great  riyer  that  flows  into  the  Moaambique  Channel  at 
Qiiilimana. 

The  gfeat  problem  which  has  now  to  be  soWed  is.  Does  the 
CbambeEi  flow  into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  or  does  it  turn  westward 
beyond  the  point  to  which  the  traveller  has  traced  it  P  It  is  stated 
bjr  Mr.  Stanley  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  after  retracing  his  steps,  in 
1869,  from  Lake  Kamolendo — at  present  an  unknown  water — 
"and  thence  working  his  way  to  4P  soath,  after  a  long  and  difficult 
joomey,  found  the  point  where  the  Lual&ba  and  the  Chambezi 
joined,  and  proved  them  to  be  both  one  and  the  same  river."  This 
statement  is  not  very  dear;  but  Dr.  Beke  considers  it  to  be 
substantially  another  version  of  the  traveller's  original  account,  sent 
from  TJjiji  in  1869 : — "  The  western  and  central  lines  of  drainage 
converge  into  an  unvisited  lake  west  or  south-west  of  this." 

Mr.  Stanley  proceeds  to  state  that  ^  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
latter  river  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  had  come  within  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  that  part  of  the  Nile  which  has 
already  been  traced,  when  the  men  he  had  with  him  mutinied  and 
deserted,  so  that  he  had  to  return  to  Ujiji."  Dr.  Livingstone 
proposes,  as  his  future  work,  '^tbe  complete  exploration  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  which  lie  between  the  spot  where  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  and  the  part  already  traced  " — ^that  is,  to 
follow  the  assumed  course  of  the  Chambezi  into  the  Albert  Nyanza ; 
and  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  a  report  which  had  several 
times  readied  him  respecting  four  fountains,  which  he  has  been 
told  supply  a  large  volume  of  water  to  the  Lual&ba."  This  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Beke  to  refer  to  the  western  line  of  drainage, 
formerly  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  consisting  of  "  the  Lufira, 
a  large  river  which,  by  five  branches,  drains  the  west  side  of  the 
great  valley,  which  is  probably  that  of  the  Nile." 

The  Lualiba  is  ambiguously  described  by  Mr.  Stanley  as  flowing 
"in  a  northeriy,  westerly,  and  southerly  direction."  Some  degree  of 
doubt  is  created,  by  this  singular  mode  of  expression,  as  to  whether 
this  river  is  not  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo ;  and  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  has,  in  fact,  so  marked  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Chambezi,  the  Lufira,  and  the  Euissavi,  in  Lake  Uienge.  But,  as 
Dr.  Beke  remarks,  "  were  all  those  rivers  tributaries  of  the  Congoy 
instead  of  the  Kile,  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  everything 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  himself  asserted,  and  is  now  alleged  to  have 
done,  and  to  be  about  to  do ;  which  bears  directly,  and  as  would 
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seem  exdosively,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Nile  question,  without 
having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  that  of  the  Congo."  There 
seems  no  doubt  that,  in  the  belief  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  Chambezi 
is  the  Nile ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  wrote  from 
Ujiji,  in  May,  1869,  the  great  traveller  himself  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  former  river  being  a  tributary  of  the  Congo. 

Existing  maps  show  the  Congo  divided  into  two  branches,  both 
represented  by  broken  lines,  indicating  that  they  have  not  been 
surveyed,  and  flowing,  one  from  the  direction  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  the  old  map  of 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  river  flows  out  of  the  lake  corresponding  with 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Livingstone's 
discoveries  since  1866  increase  in  interest,  therefore,  the  more  they 
are  studied. 

Dr.  Beke  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  Kassavi,  a  larger  and  more 
westerly  river  than  the  Lualaba,  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile. 
That  the  Kassavi  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lualaba  in  its  upper  course 
seems  certain.  The  itinerary  of  a  native  merchant,  given  by  Major 
Oamitto  in  his  narrative  of  his  Central  African  explorations,  pub- 
lished at  Lisbon  in  1854,  records  the  stations  reached  day  by  day 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kassavi,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
leagues,  from  Bihe,  within  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  west 
coast,  to  Kabebe ;  and  he  expressly  states  that  the  country  of  which 
the  last-mentioned  place  is  the  capital  is  "  surrounded  by  the  great 
river  Cassaby,  as  well  as  by  the  Lurua  or  Bum,  which  abounds  in 
good  fish."  As  it  was  along  the  west  side  of  that  territory  that  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  Kassavi,  while,  according  to  Oamitto,  the 
Lua-lio  (which  Dr.  Beke  identifies  with  the  Lualiba)  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  the  nonidentity  of  the  two  rivers  is  amply  demonstrated. 

The  Kassavi,  according  to  present  maps,  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Congo ;  but  this,  which  Dr.  Beke  disputes,  is  in  a  great  measure 
conjectural.  There  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Congo  from  the 
south-east,  north,  and  east  of  the  Coango ;  but  its  connection  with 
the  Kassavi,  as  known  in  its  upper  course,  is  uncertain.  The  latter 
river  may  flow  northward,  into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  as  Dr.  Beke 
assumes ;  and  the  Chambezi  may  flow  eastward  into  the  Congo. 

According  to  Dr.  Beke,  whose  singular  correctness  with  regard  to 
the  point  in  dispute  between  Speko  and  Captain  Burton  entitles  his 
views  to  the  greatest  respect,  the  great  hydrophyladum  of  Africa, 
that  singular  spot  where  are  the  fountain-heads  not  only  of  those  two 
large  rivers  [the  Nile  and  the  Zambesi],  but  likewise  those  of  the 
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CongOy  the  Cuaxusa,  and  the  Cun^ne  of  the  west  coast,  and  of  the 
Ciuto  running  soath,  is  in  the  vast  untrodden  forests  of  Olo-bihenda 
and  Kibokoe,  which  clothe  the  Mosamba  range  of  mountains,  situate 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  mOes  farther  west  than  Lake  Dilolo,  and 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.*'  What  is  at  present  regarded  as  the  main  stream  of  the 
Zambesi  flows,  however,  from  the  elevated  region  between  the 
Luigo  and  the  foot  of  Lake  Njassa ;  and  the  only  known  tributaries 
of  that  river  which  flow  from  the  westward  are  the  Leeba,  which  has 
its  rise  in  Lake  Dilolo,  and  the  Chobo,  the  continuity  of  which  above 
Linyante  is  undetermined. 

If  Dr.  Beke  should  be  found  correct  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Kassayi  with  the  Nile,  Lake  Dilolo  is  a  connecting  link  between 
that  river  and  the  Zambesi.  Dr.  Livingstone  .says,  in  his  Missionary 
Travels,"  published  in  1857,  that,  when  he  was  returning  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast  in  1855,  he  forded  the  Lotembwa  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  Dilolo.  I  did  not  observe,''  he  says,  the  course  in 
which  the  water  flowed ;  but,  having  noticed  that  the  Lotembwa,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  Dilolo,  flowed  in  a  southerly  direction,  I 
supposed  that  this  was  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  same  river 
beyond  Dilolo,  and  that  it  ro8e  in  this  large  marsh  which  we  had  not 
seen  in  our  progress  to  the  north-west.  But  when  we  came  to  this 
southern  Lotembwa,  we  were  informed  by  Shakatwala  that  the  river 
we  had  crossed  flowed  in  an  opposite  direction — not  to  DUolo,  but 
into  the  Kasai  [Kassavi].  This  phenomenon  of  a  river  running  in 
opposite  directions  struck  even  his  mind  as  strange ;  and,  though  I 
did  not  observe  the  current,  simply  from  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  towards  the  lake,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  assertion,  corrobo- 
rated as  it  is  by  others,  is  correct,  and  that  the  Dilolo  is  actually  the 
watershed  between  the  two  river  systems  that  flow  to  the  east  and 
west.  .  •  .  The  distance  between  Dilolo  and  the  valleys  leading 
to  that  of  the  Ejis&i  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  the  plains 
between  are  perfectly  level ;  and  had  I  returned  I  should  only  have 
found  that  the  little  lake  Dilolo,  by  giving  a  portion  to  the  £aadi, 
and  another  to  the  Zambesi,  distributes  its  waters  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans." 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  present  maps  of  Africa  without  recog- 
nizing the  feasibility  of  many  other  probabilities  which  are  suggested 
by  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  region  between  the 
equator  and  the  Zambesi.  Broken  lines  meet  the  eye  in  every  spot. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  outlines  of  the  two  Nyanzas,  the  southern 
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limits  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  outlines  of  the  Lake  of  Kokoro,  the 
riTer  oonnecting  it  with  Tanganyika,  the  course  of  the  two  riyen 
which  fonn  the  Congo,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  of  the  Kaasaii, 
are  thus  represented.  Dr.  Livingstone  may  find  the  Chambeai  flow- 
ing, as  he  anticipates,  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Albert 
Nyanaa,  or  turning  to  the  west,  and  identifying  itself  with  the  Congo. 
Or  he  may  find  both  the  Chambezi  and  the  Kassavi  fiowing  into  the 
lake,  and  the  Congo  issuing  from  it;  and  thus  soIto  two  great 
geographical  problems  at  the  same  time. 


BOSETTE. 

YOIT  mind  the  old  dim  garden  still, 
The  blossoms  on  the  garden  wall, 
The  mill-sails  whirling  on  the  hill. 

Beyond,  the  grey  eea's  rise  and  fall, 
The  sunshine  and  the  woven  shade, 

Ah  I  yes,  mine  owui  jou  mind  it  yet— 
The  dream  we  had,  the  songs  we  made. 
Among  the  roses,  love  Bosette. 

Here,  in  the  workful  city's  maze, 

Where  we  have  toiled  with  hopes  and  fears, 
There  comes  a  gleam  of  distant  days, 

There  comes  a  sound  of  younger  years : 
The  busy  mill,  the  sea's  long  moan. 

The  old  house  on  the  hillside  set. 
The  comer  seat  we  called  our  own, 

Among  the  roses,  love  Bosette. 

And  when  we  twain  are  both  grown  old. 

We  will  go  back  to  that  sweet  place, 
Will  watch  the  clouds  of  years  unfold, 

Will  greet  the  past  time  face  to  hce ; 
And  this  shall  cheer  us  till  we  die— 

The  grey  old  garden  knows  us  yet, 
And  takes  us  home,  in  death,  to  lie, 

Among  its.roses,|love  Bosette. 
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W'E  have  been  accustomed  to  OBSociate  the  Friendly  Society  with 
the  annual  festivals  of  our  village  Clubs,  and  to  attach  to  it  no 
greater  importance  than  we  give  to  any  other  village  gathering 
patronized  by  the  village  authorities,  to  be  condemned  or  considered 
allowable  according  to  their  abstinence  or  indulgence  in  the  vicious 
seductions  of  the  licensed  encouragera  of  drunkenness.  With  what 
holy  and  sanctimonious  scruples  the  owners  of  these  corrupters  of 
each  rising  generation  look  upon  what  they  judge  the  illicit  use  of 
the  means  they  themselves  have  in  the  first  place  created,  and  after- 
wards encouraged !  Squire  Truman  condemns  drunkenness ;  he  puts 
it  foremost  among  his  printed  list  of  delinquencies,  and  cannot 
and  will  not  tolerate  it  in  his  tenants,  yet  builds  and  licenses 
a  public-house,  as  a  necessary  establishment  on  his  property,  and 
exacts  and  receives  such  a  rent  for  it  as  he  knows  cannot  be  paid — 
except,  first  by  the  adulteration  of  the  liquor  sold,  and  secondly  by 
the  adulteration  of  the  habits  of  the  people  he  is  so  anxious  to  see 
moral  and  abstaining.  The  authorities  of  the  parish,  also—the 
tenants  under  him — are  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Club,  first 
as  a  salutary,  or  at  least  a  convenient  way  of  reducing  the  poor-rate, 
and  then  as  a  harmless  means  of  enjoyment  to  the  members  of  the 
lower  class ;  and  the  more  so  as,  in  the  phase  it  is  sure  to  assume,  it 
is  consistent  vrith  ^*  the  good  of  the  house,"  which  appears  commonly 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  to  enter  into  every  calculation. 

Such  have  been  the  conditions  under  which,  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  and  even  now,  partially,  the  question  of  Friendly  Societies 
has  been  treated.  In  the  patrons,  it  has  been  little  more  than 
a  sham ;  in  the  purveyors  and  managers,  it  has  been  a  question  of 
self-interest,  and  of  encouragement  of  the  worst  tastes  and  lowest 
and  most  degrading  tendencies  of  our  nature ;  while  in  the  members 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  a  jolly  day,  and  some  undefined  and  not 
well-understood  advantages,  which  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
employer  of  labour,  secure  a  doctor,  with  the  additional  promise  of 
relief  payment  in  sickness  and  a  prospective  pension  in  old  age  *,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  paid  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
whilst  the  other,  in  all  probability,  the  Club  will  not  be  in  existence 
to  repudiate.    A  faithful  history  or  record  of  many  so-called  village 
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Clubs,  could  it  be  obtained,  would  present  a  painful  picture  of  iraud 
and  disappointment.  In  dealing  with  the  Friendly  Society  question 
we  must  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  the  sur&ce ;  for  if 
such  associations  are  to  do  permanent  good,  they  must  be  correctiYe 
of  poverty  and  helplessness. 

We  are  apt,  in  considering  the  evils  of  the  day,  not  to  look 
sufficiently  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their  existence.  When 
pauperism  and  mendicity  and  demoralization  stare  us  in  the  face,  and 
we  are  told  that  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  whole  population  of  this 
wealthy  and  prosperous  country  is  a  pauper,  depending  on  the  rates, 
we  set  about  the  correction  of  the  evil  by  measures  of  repression. 
These  ought  to  presuppose  every  effort  on  our  part  to  have  been 
exhausted,  and  every  available  means  of  amelioration  tried,  to  prevent 
the  degradation  we  deplore.  In  all  our  efforts,  we  ought  to  come 
with  clean  hands  and  clear  consciences  into  court,  before  we  venture, 
by  measures  of  repression,  to  convert  into  a  crime  that  which,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  has  been  a  consequence  of  our  own  indifference 
or  neglect.  It  is  easy  to  substantiate  this  statement.  In  olden  time, 
the  independence  of  the  peasant,  when  husbandry  and  agriculture 
were  in  n  shamefiilly  neglected  state,  was  supported  or  aided  by  the 
commons  and  unenclosed  lands,  which  afforded  pasturage  for  the  cow 
or  the  pig  which  added  to  his  means  of  mamtenance.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  1845,  it  is  computed  that 
7,000,000  acres  were  enclosed,  without  any  compensation  being  made 
to  the  poorer  commoners.  Since  the  year  1845,  300,000  more  acres 
have  been  enclosed,  and  only  2,000  applied  or  allotted  to  the  use  of 
the  poorer  class  of  agricultural  labourer.  This  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  substantiate  a  grievance.  But  in  addition  to  this,  we 
must  remember  that  this  attempt  to  adjust  compensation,  however 
praiseworthy,  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  individual  here  and  there,  by 
no  means  really  makes  up  to  the  poor  man  for  the  loss  of  that  which 
was  at  one  time  his  almost  hereditsry  privilege,  and  which  also 
enabled  him  to  maintain  an  independent  social  position  in  the 
country. 

Circumstances  have  all,  for  some  years  past,  been  tending  to 
curtail  his  privileges :  almost  every  roadside  strip  has  been  enclosed; 
the  interest  in  his  cottage,  which  was  life-hold,  has  been  bought  up 
or  done  away  with ;  the  area  of  his  claim  upon  his  parish,  as  regards 
labour,  has  been  enlarged  into  a  claim  upon  the  Union ;  his  right  of 
maintenance  out  of  the  land  in  return  for  labour  done  has  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  substitution  of  the  workhouse  test  for  his  firee  chiim 
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to  employment ;  and  thus  be  has  consequentlj  been  reduced  to  the 
helpless  and  almost  hopeless  state  in.  which  we  find  him — a  claimant 
on  our  sympathies  for  aid  and  consideration.  There  are  many, 
probably,  who  will  not  go  with  us  when  we  say  that,  in  our  opinion, 
we  cannot  reproach  him  with  it  as  his  own  fault.  He  is  a  victim  to 
the  various  disadvantageous  changes  which  have,  as  it  were,  filched 
from  him  his  position.  His  labour-market  has  been  circumscribed, 
his  powers  of  independent  action  narrowed ;  and  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  community  have  had  the  power  of  locomotion  trebled,  the 
agricultural  labourer  alone  is  fixed  to  the  same  spot,  and  must  hire 
himself  out  to  the  same  masters,  who,  by  the  machinery  of  the  Poor 
Law,  have  an  enormous  and  Qne-sided  power  in  the  agreements 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  There  are  but  two  means 
by  which  the  present  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  improved, 
and  his  position  and  former  independence  restored  to  him.  One  of 
these  speaks  of  help  from  without — ^Education, — which  is  now,  let  us 
hope,  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest.  The  other  tells  of  help 
from  within — self-help;  in  other  words,  the  sound  and  well-established 
Friendly  Society. 

The  soundness  of  this  last  agent,  of  which  we  just  now  spoke,  in 
its  too  common  and  very  corrupt  form,  depends  entirely  on  certain 
conditions  which  must  necessarily  be  complied  with  before  we  can 
consider  it  a  means  by  which  the  position  of  the  labourer  can  be 
improved.  Our  inquiry  into  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  developed,  will  be  most  unsatisfactory ;  for 
if  there  be  any  subject  upon  which  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
the  intelligence  of  the  educated  classes  to  have  been  brought  to  bear 
in  guiding  and  influencing  their  poorer  brethren  for  their  good,  it  is 
assuredly' this;  but  unhappily  the. whole  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
the  past  shows  the  most  criminal  indifierenco,  and  we  see  the  result. 
We  have  heard  that  it  has  been  lately  and  most  truly  said,  at  a 
-  meeting  of  one  Friendly  Society,  that,  consequent  upon  the  bad 
and  reckless  management  of  Friendly  Societies  generally,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  labourer,  after  a  life  of  toil  and  almost  of 
slavexy^has  been  cheated  and  plundered,  and  has  nothing  left  to  look 
forward  to  but  the  workhouse.  There  is,  doubtless,  many  a  parochial 
minister  who  could  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  fact,  in  all  its 
melancholy  fulness;  which,  we  fear,  the  indifference  of  employers, 
landlords,  and  in  too  many  cases  of  the  resident  ministers  of  our  own 
Church,  have  brought  about. 

In  many  cases  the  latter  class  have  not  considered  it  as  coming 
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within  their  sphere  of  dutj,  which  they  have  looked  upoa  as 
exdoaiTelj  Bpiritoal, — sorelj  a  grievouB  mistake,  of  which  their 
allotment  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  an 
established  clergy  ought  to  haye  dispossessed  them,  and  have  taught 
them  that  the  country  might  fairly  expect  such  an  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  their  neighbours  at  their  hands,  even  in  consideration 
of  their  endowments.  It  may  be  well  not  to  press  this  question, 
which  in  its  ramifications  might  lead  us  rather  far  away  from  our 
subject.  Looking  on  the  past,  let  us  consider  what  has  been  done. 
The  fint  Act  of  Parliament  recognizing  and  encouraging  Friendly 
Societies  was  passed  in  the  year  1793.  Until  that  period,  we  have 
little  but  antiquarian  research  to  throw  light  upon  anything  which 
bore  the  name  or  character  of  Friendly  Society,  or  societies  for 
mutual  help.  They  existed,  and  appear  to  have  existed  in  various 
forms  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  has  been  ingeniously  shown  by  an 
interesting  paper  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Tompkins.  They  were 
placed  under  the  guidance  (as  might  very  naturally  be  expected  in 
early  days)  of  the  Church ;  but  their  existence  is  too  mythical  and 
obscure  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  must  leave  to  those  who  love  to 
follow  up  questions  of  this  sort,  the  form  and  mixed  objects  of  these 
societies,  until  they  assume  the  more  accurately  determined  shape 
of  the  modem  Friendly  Society.  With  that  we  have  to  associate, 
first,  and  pre-eminently  so,  the  name  of  Beecher,  whose  work  of  love 
and  anxious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  poorer  brethren  stamped 
his  name  with  all  honour  upon  the  generation  in  which  he  lived,  and 
gave  his  mind  and  understauding  to  the  elucidation  of  this  mighty 
problem.  Such  we  may  most  righteously  consider  it,  as  it  affects  the 
hopes  and  interests  and  welfare  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  thia 
country.  There  are  other  names,  of  more  modem  days,  and  even  of 
our  own  time,  which  may  lay  claim  to  an  almost  equal  honour.  A 
Hodgson,  an  Estcourt,  a  Hawkins,  each  in  his  sphere  of  labour,  and 
others  well  known  to  us  in  this  good  work,  have  taken  up  the  mantle 
of  Beecher,  and  used  it  with  great  benefit  to  their  neighbours. 

The  question,  however,  recurs  as  to  the  practical  benefits  and 
results  of  their  labours ;  and  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record 
that,  partly  through  ignorance,  partly  through  indifference,  and 
partly  through  selfishness,  the  great  and  benevolent  object  of 
Beecher  has  been  defeated.  The  ignorance  of  those  to  whose  handa 
the  management  of  his  nicely-balanced,  nicely-calculated  scheme  was 
intrusted,  the  indifference  of  those  who  by  their  advice  and  intenat 
might  have  given  it  a  sound  and  healthy  direction,  and  the  selfish- 
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ness  of  tbose  who  seized  the'opportanity  for  oonverfcing  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  benefit  members  into  orgies  for  their  own  special 
adrantage,  hare  united  to  cripple  and  defeat  what,  in  its  primary 
intention^  was  admirably  calculated  to  soothe  the  hardships  and 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  hardly^worked  labourer  and  his 
family. 

In  dealing  with  general  principles,  it  will  be  well  for  as  here  to 
avoid  all  special  detfuls.  To  render  the  Friendly  Society  available 
for  its  proper  purpose,  as  a  preventative  of  pauperism  and  a  promoter 
of  independence,  it  is  for  the  intellect  of  the  country  to  consider 
honestly  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  society,  and  to  point  out  in 
what  direction,  and  in  what  manner,  and  under  what  conditions  and 
rules,  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  best  carried  out.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  can  trust  to  parliamentary  legislation  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Opinions  will  be  tinged  with  politics,  and  there 
are  powerful  bodies  whom  no  member  of  parliament  would  wish  to 
imitate,  as  well  as  a  large,  powerful,  and  influential  class,  whose 
interests  are  only  too  much  identified  with  the  keeping  up  of  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  our  least  solvent  clubs,  not  to  depre- 
cate parliamentary  or  government  interference,  except  so  far  as 
protection  is  concerned.  There  are  those  who  would  resent  the 
interference  of  measures  which  clash  with  what  they  consider  vested 
interests,  or  which  even  showed  the  fallacies  of  their  schemes. 

The  work  will  be  better  and  more  soberly  done  by  fair  discussion, 
through  the  agency  of  some  association  which  devoted  itself  to  this 
subject.  The  questions  taken  up  im  passionately  and  impartially  br- 
anch a  body  would  realize  discussions,  from  which  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  emanate  schemes  of  more  matured  thought  and 
application  than  would  arise  out  of  any  discussions  before  Parlia- 
ment, although  evidence  taken  before  such  a  royal  commission  as  is 
now  sitting  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  bring  a  mass  of  facts  and 
proposals  on  this  subject  before  the  public.  Let  us  only  just  impress 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  which  it  has  hitherto  practically  ignored, 
how  powerful  an  agent  the  Friendly  Society,  properly  constituted, 
may  be  in  preventing  all  the  miseries  of  dependence  on  the  Poor  Law. 

The  scheme  in  outline  of  the  I^riendly  Society  is  excellent,  but 
must  be  closely  and  sufficiently  balanced  and  guarded,  to  work  out 
its  purposes  in  completeness.  Its  weak  places  have  been  found  out, 
and  that  which  is  in  itself  a  beneficent  scheme,  has  been  so  per- 
verted as  to  lose  its  claim  to  sympathy,  and  to  jeopardize  its  power 
of  doing  good.  How  is  it  that  this  has  been  effected?  is  the  question 
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for  OB  to  resolve.  It  must  be  recarred  to  again  and  again,  and 
thought  over  soberly.  There  has  been  all  but  criminal  negligence 
and  indifference  in  those  who,  taking  up  the  excellent  design  and 
object  of  Beecher,  could  have  guided  and  directed  it  aright.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  coming  largely  under  the  public  observation, 
yet  there  are  few  who  understand  it,  or  have  given  their  thoughts  to 
it  as  the  powerful  agent  of  good  which  it  might  unquestionably 
become.  It  is  easier,  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  is 
direct,  to  depute  to  others  powers  of  repression,  than  it  is  to  put 
our  own  hand  to  the  wheel  in  directing  the  course  of  the  vessel 
through  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life.  It  is  easier  to  trust  to  prison 
discipline,  and  that  modified  description  of  it  which  exists  in  the 
house,  and  the  labour  test  of  the  workhouse,  than  to  give  oneself 
to  preventive  measures  which  may  render  the  struggles  of  society  to 
save  itself  unnecessary. 

The  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  measures  of  repression.  "We 
have  let  the  difficulty  arise ;  we  have  almost  with  our  own  hands 
cultivated  the  evil,  and  now  turn  round  fiercely  upon  the  victim  of 
our  negligence,  and  direct  him  to  rest  and  be  thankful  with  the  cold 
mercies  of  the  Poor  Law.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The 
School  and  the  Friendly  Society  may  dp  our  work  for  us  if  we 
will  take  them  into  council;  and  what  time  is  so  propitious  for 
setting  about  J;his  as  that  in  which  we  live  ?  It  is  the  first  year  of  a 
new  educational  era ;  the  last,  let  us  hope,  of  that  system  of  negli- 
gence and  demoralization,  which  has  passed  under  the  grossly  mis- 
taken and  perverted  name  of  Charity.  The  mention  of  this  divine 
attribute  and  grace  leads  us,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  great 
Apostle,  to  "  Prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good."  Sift  and  try  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  and  such 
a  system  will  then  be  evolved  as  shall  embrace  man  and  wife  and 
child,  and  enable  all  to  walk  through  life  in  honest  independence; 
and  in  humbling,  yet  ennobling,  hope  of  the  future.  The  subject 
may  be  well  sifted  through  the  phases  which  the  Friendly  Societj 
question  has  assumed,  and  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  Friendl; 
Society  Commission  may  be  made  to  render  up  for  discussion  all 
that  is  safe  and  noteworthy,  and  capable  of  being  practically  useful 
for  the  end  we  have  in  view.  Shall  we  essay  this  ?  The  time  is  most 
favourable,  for  every  variety  of  Friendly  Society  has  been  tried,  even 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  principle,  both  in  its  fair  and  false  appli- 
cation to  trade  unions  and  burial  societies ;  yet  the  time  is  hardljr 
come  that  we  can  expect  such  an  universal  assent  as  will  enable  us 
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to  fix  definitely  on  any  one  plan  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
moat  be  content  if  we  can  eliminate  those  which  are  in  themselyes 
dangerous  or  rotten ;  and  lay  before  those  whom  we  wish  to  interest 
and  infiuenoe,  such  a  variety  of  safe  schemes,  as  will  leave  them 
without  excuse  before  the  Poor  Law  when  applying  for  its  doles,  if 
unable  to  show  that  they  have  done  all  that  their  circumstances 
would  admit  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

Education  and  the  Priendly  Society  must  work  together  in  their 
crusade  against  pauperism,  or  this  will  never  be  effected.  There  are 
conditions  that  must  undergo  a  change,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  First  and  foremost  amongst  these 
preparatory  changes,  we  must  get  rid  of  that  most  odious — ^we  give 
this  epithet  precedence— but  moat  amiable  creature,  the  Lady  Bounti- 
ful. Too  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic  to  believe  in  any  evil,  too 
willing  and  anxious  to  believe  in  all  that  is  told  her,  it  is  a  feature 
in  her  character  that  she  invariably  disbelieves  in  all  that  is  already 
done,  sets  aside  every  system,  however  consistent,  considers  every 
case  to  be  exceptional,  and  invariably  showers  all  her  benevolences, 
we  cannot  call  them  charities,  on  the  most  helpless,  perhaps  simply 
because  they  have  rendered  themselves  so;  and  on  the  least 
deserving.  If  the  good,  kind,  excellent  creature,  could  but  be  made 
to  believe  that  others  are  working  in  the  same  cause  as  herself,  only 
without  such  an  indiscriminating  hand,  or  such  an  indiscriminating 
belief  in  all  that  is  told  them,  one,  and  a  very  embarrassing  stumbling 
block  would  be  taken  out  of  our  way.  Another  convert  to  a  better 
system  must  be  our  farmer  or  employer  of  labour :  he  must  learn 
that  cheap  labour  may  be  dearly  earned  by  heavy  rates,  and  that 
independence  of  means  and  of  character  is  not  so  unqualified  an 
evil  as  it  has  been  thought  to  be.  It  has  two  faces,  if  not  more,  and 
the  cringing  obsequiousness  of  the  down-trodden  labourer  does  not 
always  repay  the  employer  in  the  amount  of  work  done  out  of  sight, 
as  well  as  the  bold  but  independent  principle  of  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
a  fair  day's  work,  or  the  old  and  hallowed  apophthegm  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  The  time  may  come — and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  come — when  the  labourer  may  be  left 
to  attend  to  this  for  himself;  but  until  such  is  the  case,  the  employer 
should  not  only  recommend,  but  insist  that  he  do  so  provide  for 
himself,  and  his  family;  nor  would  he  go  one  step  beyond  his  rightful 
position,  but  also  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  charity,  if  he  were 
to  refuse  to  employ  any  one,  who  did  not  so  provide  for  himself;  nor, 
further,  would  the  law  go  beyond  what  is  just  and  right  and  kind  to 
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the  labourer  if  it  required  the  employer  to  do  this,  aad  forbade  by 
fine  and  penalty  his  employment  of  any  one  who  could  not  satiflfy 
him ;  or  even  if  it  were  to  make  him,  under  such  proven  negleot, 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  liabilities  to  which  the  Poor  Law 
now  renders  the  ratepayer  in  general  amenable*  The  third  psrfcf 
to  this  change  we  are  contemplating  as  neoessafy,  is  the  labourer 
himself.  He  must  be  taught  to  Talue  independence— naot  the 
chimerical  independence  and  equality  of  the  meddling  and  mis- 
ohicTOus  lecturer,  who  preaches  a  doctrine,  which  he  knows  to  be  a 
lie,  but  that  independence  which  really  raises  him  in  the  intellectual 
scale,  and  gives  him  a  position,  the  proudest  which  an  Englishman 
can  attain,  when  with  a  wife  and  family  around  him,  well  clothed, 
and  well  fed,  and  with  a  provision  in  hand  for  sickness  and  con- 
tingencies,  he  can  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  baa 
pleased  Gk)d  to  call  him.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out  what  baa 
been  done  to  weaken  his  position,  let  us  now  consider  what  is  to  be 
done  to  strengthen  it,  or  rather  by  good  training  to  bring  the  labourer 
back  into  it.  Let  us  labour  to  refute  the  maxim  that  a  bold 
peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  when  once  destroyed,  can  never  be 
supplied."  It  is  truly  a  Herculean  task;  but  now  is  the  time  moat 
peculiarly  favourable  for  it.  Education  is  to  be  real :  this  is  a  new 
condition.  Another  springs  out  of  the  collapse  of  the  Friendly 
Society  system  on  its  old  footing,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its 
resuscitation  on  a  new  one ;  for  as  with  education,  so  with  Friendly 
Societies,  the  basis  and  standing  point  may  be  the  same.  The 
principle  is  not  in  error,  but  the  working  out  of  it.  The  abuses 
must  be  eradicated  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  new  light 
let  in  upon  two  of  the  most  important  fields  of  labour  on  which  we 
can  enter.  In  our  philanthropy  we  must  combine  them.  The  child 
in  school  must  be  taught  the  real  value  of  money,  and  the  necessity 
not  of  hoarding  it,  but  of  utilizing  it.  The  parent*  must  be  taught 
the  false  economy,  as  well  as  dangerous  consequences  of  turning  out 
his  child  into  the  world  without  some  means  of  bringing  into  use 
the  superior  education  he  has  given  him,  and  of  contending  with  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  his  new  powers  in  the  opening  market  of 
life.  He  must  be  taught  not  to  think  of  this  as  an  unremunerative 
sacrifice,  too  distant  to  be  realized,  while  he  is  struggling  with  the 
burdens  of  a  rising  family ;  but  that  if  judiciously  employed,  it  may 
be  made  to  relieve  him  of  one  of  the  greatest  triala  of  his  position, 
the  sickness  and  the  necessary  medical  attendance  of  his  child.  He 
must  be  shown  also  that  with  common  prudence  and  forethought, 
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thi0  wiD  leaye  a  residae  to  hie  cbild's  accoanty  adequate  to  his  appren- 
tieeehip,  or  start  in  life,  and  saoh  as  no  one  who  woald  be  equally 
weighted  with  his  compeers  should  be  without.  Have  we  cleared 
the  way  for  this  fisdr  start  in  life  P  then  let  us  look  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  means  bj  which  the  fair  field  is  to  be  kept  secured,  and 
the  race  fairly  run.  Let  us  have  no  traps  and  pitfalls ;  but  while  a 
variety  of  schemes  may  be  presented,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  to  suit  all  tastes,  let  their  only  test  be  their  soundness 
and  security.  We  need  hardly  name,  and  need  not  discuss,  the 
Savings  Bank,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  Gk>vernment»  or  of  the  older 
type.  Both  are  unquestionably,  and  we  may  say  equally,  safe  means ; 
but  still,  without  undervaluing  them,  they  are  hard,  cold,  and  single- 
handed.  It  is  the  stand  aloof"  system, "  I'll  take  care  of  myself," 
and  has  too  much  of  the  last  syllable  of  myself  to  have  any  very  great 
charms  for  the  earnest  philanthropist.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
put  out  of  the  question,  although  itself  excellent  in  scheme. 
Government  annuities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  sum,  weekly  now,  out  of 
hardly  earned  wages,  for  a  remote  contingency,  and  possible  future, 
althougb  it  be  recouped  by  the  payment  of  the  money,  if  the  assurer 
do  not  live  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  to  accrue,  is  too  remote  to  possess 
many  attractions,  and  it  has  few  or  none  for  the  man  who  is  thinking 
more  for  a  rising  family  than  for  himself.  The  annuity  system 
requires  too  great  a  strain  on  prudoDce,  clogged  as  it  is  with  greater 
and  more  urgent  demands,  ever  to  become  a  popular  and  general  means 
of  redeeming  future  pauperism  and  dependence  on  poor  rates.  There 
is  another  measure  which  has  been  much  lauded,  but  which  has 
much  the  same  difficulty  to  struggle  against,  namely,  the  medical 
club,  pure  and  simple.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  both  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  and  of  poor  law  officials,  if  they  could  persuade  men  so 
to  provide  against  contingencies  of  sickness ;  but  it  must  be  done  on 
wonderfully  cheap  terms — such  terms  as  no  medical  man  has  yet  been 
found  to  accept — to  induce  members  for  any  continuance  to  join  it. 
Many  such  clubs  require  ten  shillings  per  annum,  or  the  major  part 
of  a  week's  wages,  with  a  considerable  addition  for  wife  and  children, 
according  to  number,  to  provide  against  a  contingency,  which  if  it 
do  not  happen,  the  subscription  will  assuredly  not  be  carried  on  a 
second  year.  The  subscription  and  benefit  die  out  together,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  it  will  require  a  very  thoughtful,  thankful,  and 
prudent  mind  to  lead  to  its  renewal.  We  may  look  upon  all  these 
as  convulsive  efforts  to  effect  what  the  state  of  society  and  the  wages 
of  the  poor  will  not  bear  out,  and  in  which  the  adviser  has  so  distinct 
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and  separate  an  interest  that  he  can  hardly  expect  to  carry  much 
weight  with  his  recommendatioai 

We  comey  then,  now,  to  the  societies  of  a  more  general  and  better 
known  character,  in  which  all  these  objects  and  interests  are  blended, 
or  attempted  to  be  blended.  We  have  two  types.  The  first  and 
oldesfc,  and  most  generally  nsed  type  is  that  of  the  Friendly  Society 
on  the  insurance  principle,  the  type  adopted  by  Beecher,  and  applied 
by  Hodgson  in  the  Kent  Society,  by  Hawkins  in  the  Hitchin  Society, 
by  Estcourt  in  the  Wiltshire,  and  by  Portal  in  the  Hampshire  Society 
— all  names  and  authorities  worthy  of  all  honour,  as  thoughtful 
philanthropists  devoting  themselves  to  a  good  work.  The  second 
type — in  itself  newer  and  more  lately  brought  under  public  obser- 
vation— is  that  founded  on  the  deposit,  or  we  mayi  perhaps,  rightly 
call  it  savings'  bank  principle.  To  this  type,  originating  in  a  viUage 
club,  but  now  adopted  in  three  county  societies — the  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Surrey, — and  in  a  variety  of  village  societies,  the  two 
authorities  last  named,  Messrs.  Estcourt  and  Portal,  have  given  their 
approval,  and  incorporated  it  as  a  branch  in  the  societies  over  which 
they  severally  preside.  Taking  these  types  in  order,  and  giving  all 
due  honour  to  the  oldest,  let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  and  bring 
home  to  those  seeking  information,  the  salient  points  of  the  insurance 
principle. 

As  the  most  perfect  instances,  let  us  select  the  Kent  County 
Friendly  Society,  the  Hitchin  District  or  Village  Society,  and  the 
Hants  County  Friendly  Society.  The  first  had  the  late  Bev.  J. 
Hodgson  for  its  founder,  calculator,  and  manager,  and  is  now  iu 
very  able  hands.  The  second  is  indebted  for  its  management  and 
prosperity  to  the  indefatigable  superintendence  and  interest  of 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  third,  under  the  management  of  Mr,  Wyndham 
Portal  and  an  able  body  of  directors,  composed  partly  of  honorary 
and  partly  of  benefit  members,  in  equal  numbers,  has  lately  revised 
its  rules,  and  adopted  all  the  enlargements  and  improvements  of  which 
the  system  admits.  We  select  these  three  societies  as  illustrations, — 
the  first  as  exemplifying  a  county  society  on  the  insurance  principle, 
pure  and  simple ;  the  second  as  a  village  society  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  third  a  society,  whose  rules  having  been  recently 
revised,  has  adopted  the  second  type,  that  of  the  deposit  principle, 
to  be  worked  together,  side  by  side  with  the  older  principle. 

The  insurance  principle  implies  a  common  fund,  to  which  all 
contribute,  in  due  and  varying  proportions,  according  to  age  and 
consequent  liability  to  sickness.   The  calculations  and  tables  which 
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tbia  oeceBsitates  are  bo  nice  and  per&ot  that  they  can  allow  little  or 
no  margin  for  error,  and  none  for  mismanagement.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  claimed  bj  actuaries  that  thej  are  so  calculated  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  new  or  young  members ;  that  the  weU- 
ozganised  society — of  which,  of  course,  there  as  many  types  as  there 
are  actuaries — ^stands  or  &lls  by  itself  and  does  not  require  the 
refreshing  support  of  incoming  members.  Such  a  theory  must 
imply  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  members  required;  that 
number,  therefore,  should  be  declared.  We  may  not  say  that  to 
that  number  it  should  be  confined,  because  the  interests  of  each  can 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  in  all  valuations,  separately  and  independently 
examined,  and  the  certificate  of  efficiency  founded  upon  that  exami- 
natioii.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  &ot  that  the 
tables  of  the  different  actuaries,  for  securing  the  same  benefits,  vary 
in  important  particulars.  Such  cases  have  been  known  as  have 
presented  the  very  widest  differences  between  the  valuations  of 
actuaries  who  have  had  the  same  data  before  them.  The  effect  of 
this,  as  might  be  reasonably  supposed,  has  been  to  weaken  the 
public  confidence  in  the  calculations  and  tables,  while  the  continual 
breaking-up  of  societies  has  destroyed  the  weight  of  that  mass  of 
experience  and  statistics  on  which  they  were  founded. 

We  have  passed  over  the  grievous  wrongs  which  the  tale  of  these 
miserable  attempts  to  work  out  the  advice  given  them  by  their 
superiors  has  wrought  among  the  good,  the  industrious,  and  the 
prudent  of  bygone  days.  The  older  Clubs  are  still  breaking — or, 
as  their  dreadfully  expressive  phrase  is,  closing  the  box," — and 
stranding,  in  their  old  age,  all  those  who  have  trusted  to  them. 
Many  of  these  are  certified  and  tabled  Clubs.  With  whom,  then, 
does  the  blame  rest  P  Doubtless,  partly  with  those  who  recom- 
mended, and  partly  with  those  who  administered  them.  With  those 
who  recommended,  the  blame  lies  thus:  they  applied  to  sickness, 
subject  to  every  kind  of  doubt  and  difficulty— not  to  say  fraud — 
that  which  applied  to  life  admits  of  no  difficulty  or  question.  But 
be  it  further  remembered  that,  while  in  life  insurance  the  bonus 
shows  the  admission  of  a  large  allowance  for  uncertainty,  and  acts, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  index  of  margin,  in  the  principle 
applied  to  sickness  there  is  no  such  margin ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
calculations  have  been  made  as  dose  as  possible,  to  attract  sub- 
scribers; and  there  is,  therefore,  no  safety-valve  to  the  system. 
With  those  who  administer  the  scheme,  the  failure  is  evident  and 
transparent.    The  secretary  is  a  publicaui  a  dork,  or  a  small 
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shopkeeper.  His  idea  of  figurea  is  limited  to  a  Tory  narrow 
compass,  and  of  the  nicety  of  calculations  he  knows  nothing.  His 
coadjutors  and  masters  are  the  stewards,  who  are  some  grades 
lower  than  himself ;  and  these  parties  are  expected,  without  fear, 
favour,  or  affection,  to  carry  out  honestly,  fairly,  and  independentlyy 
such  an  elaborate  scheme  as  requires  the  superintendence  of  the 
best  intellects  of  the  age. 

If  these  remarks  appear  to  depreciate  the  insurance  principle,  as 
applied  to  the  Friendly  Society,  they  depreciate  it  only  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  applied ;  not  as  it  may  be,  and  happily  is  applied  in 
the  societies  which  have  been  selected  by  us  as  types  of  the 
principle  when  well  carried  out.^  The  Kentish,  the  Hitchin,  the 
Hampshire,  have  been  so  carried  out  and  administered  as  to  secure 
a  fair  trial,  and  they  have  prospered  almost  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  benevolent  men  who  have  given  their 
time  and  attention  to  them.  But  they  require  much  time  and 
attention,  and  well  repay  it  ^hen  given.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think 
the  principle  can  be  worked  by  ordinary  or  incompetent  hands.  It 
requires  intellect  and  business  habits  to  deal  with  it ;  with  such  it 
may  be  made  to  accomplish  all  that  it  professes.  Still,  if  we  look 
into  the  details,  there  is  weakness  in  many  of  the  separate  classes 
and  payments  for  different  benefits.  This  weakness  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  Medical  Club,  or 
in  the  provision  for  annuities.  There  is  a  necessity,  also,  of  the 
members  entering  into  and  understanding  the  principle,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  particular  benefits  which  he  seeks ;  but  these  are  minor 
matters.  There  is  good  security  for  that  for  which  the  members 
subscribe,  and  we  can  hardly,  with  reason,  ask  for  more.  Still  is 
there  another  weakness.  The  principle  will  only  allow  of  healthy 
lives  being  enrolled,  and  has  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting  « 
itself  to  female  members.  But  it  may  include,  with  safety,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  community  than  hitherto  has  been  included, 
and  may  at  least  do  much  to  reduce  the  mass  of  improvidence  and 
pauperism  which  has  hitherto  been  our  bane,  and  is  now  daily 
growing  into  a  widely-spreading  evil,  and  almost  a  national  difficulty. 

It  is  time  that  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  type  of 
Friendly  Society  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  is  growing 
daily  into  consequence,  under  the  title  of  the  Deposit  principle.  It 
is  young,  by  comparison,  and  its  acceptance  has  not  yet  given  it  the 
importance  it  may  one  day  claim.  As  instances  and  examples,  first 
let  us  take  the  Surrey  Deposit  Friendly  Society,  or  its  more 
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amUtioiu  ofispring,  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society.  We 
have  in  these  the  best  and  purest  type  of  the  deposit  principle  in  a 
county  or  large  society.  Secondly,  in  the  Abbotts  Ann  Frorident 
Society,  we  have  the  same  principle  adapted  to  Tillage  requirements ; 
and  thirdly,  in  the  Hants  County  Friendly  Society,  as  also  in  the 
Wiltshire  County,  we  hare  the  same  principle  working  side  by  side 
with  that  of  insurance.  We  have  thus  on  the  deposit  plan  the  same 
three  forms  of  which  we  gave  instances  in  the  case  of  the  insurance 
principle.  We  have  the  county  and  village  society,  each  pure  and 
simple  deposit,  and  we  have  a  third  instance,  in  which  the  two 
prindplee  combined  are  working  together.  As  in  the  former  case 
we  selected  three  societies  from  many  others,  perhaps  of  equal  value 
and  standing,  so  have  we  now  selected  three  others,  on  the  other 
principle,  to  illustrate  to  any  one  who  might  desire  to  follow  it 
further,  the  phin  on  which  so  many  other  different  associations  are 
working  the  same  principle.  The  leading  principle  of  deposit  is  the 
separate  and,  as  it  were,  savings'  bank  account  of  each  member.  He 
holds  his  fund  as  his  own,  subject  only  to  such  rates  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  the  allowances  of  sick  members,  or  the  pensions  of 
old  members,  or  the  requirements  of  medical  attendance.  One  day's 
sick  allowance,  as  agreed  upon  by  himself  on  admission  with  the 
committee,  but  never  exceeding  his  own  average  receipts  as  wages,  is 
his  portion  of  any  rate,  whenever  it  is  called  for  or  made.  His 
capital  or  fund  in  the  society  may  be  whatever  he  pleases,  and  he 
receives  on  it  savings'  bank  interest ;  but,  as  the  general  rule,  only 
variable  by  his  own  age  on  entrance,  so  long  as  he  can  take  a 
shilling  from  his  own  fund,  he  can  draw  three  shillings  from  the  rate 
made  upon  all.  Multiplying  this,  he  draws  six  shillings  for  every 
two  of  his  own,  and  nine  with  every  three,  making  his  weekly 
allowance  in  sickness  four,  eight,  and  twelve  shillings,  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  The  residue  on  his  death,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  it  is 
often  large,  is  paid  over  to  his  wife  and  children.  Such  is  the  deposit 
principle  simply  stated ;  it  is  modified,  of  course,  and  protected  by 
rules,  but  to  a  great  extent  it  carries  with  it  self-protection,  because 
the  loss  is  so  great,  and  so  much  is  sacrificed  by  injudicious  with- 
drawing of  money  for  other  purposes  than  sickness,  which  alone 
comes  within  the  objects  of  the  society,  that  no  one.would  willingly 
or  considerately  do  it.  It  has  the  singular  advantage  of  requiring 
no  tables  or  calculations ;  it  admits  men,  women,  and  children  also 
as  expectant  depositors  with  equal  safety  and  facility. 
These  two  great  principles  divide  the  Friendly  Society  system 
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between  them :  under  the  first  would  fall  the  great  flSBociationa  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters,  and  others  of  the  same  class;  bat 
we  need  not  here  make  special  reference  to  these  large  confederacies, 
as  confessedly  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Friendly  Society  system,  or 
the  ordinary  comprehension  of  the  uninitiated.  Entire  and  com- 
plete by  themselves,  they  stand  and  fall  by  themselves ;  and  it 
would  require  a  separate  article  by  one  fully  initiated,  to  explain 
their  differences  and  superiority  to  the  ordinary  type  of  the  society 
on  the  insurance  principle.  The  report  of  the  Manchester  Unity, 
delivered  in  May  last,  will  assuredly  receive  the  earnest  consideration 
of  all  those  interested  in  it,  and  of  all  those  many  well-wishers  who 
have  witnessed  the  noble  struggle  that  has  been  sustained  by  this 
vast  host  of  men  to  secure  their  independence.  Although  excepting 
them  from  our  remarks,  as  indeed  an  exceptional  body,  no  friend  of 
the  cause  can  avoid  being  deeply  interested  in  the  great  experiment 
they,  almost  entirely  unaided,  have  made  in  their  own  behali^  and 
wishing  them  success  and  prosperity. 

Of  the  two  principles  with  which  we  have  dealt,  one  is  time- 
honoured  and  general ;  the  other,  young  and  aspiring.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  is  given  to  both,  but  such  protection  is 
only  to  be  spoken  of  as  questionable ;  it  is  shrouded  under  the 
registrar's  certificate.  This  incorporates  a  society,  and  so  gives  it 
protection  against  its  officers;  it  declares  that  there  is  nothing 
illegal  amongst  its  rules,  and  it  certifies  the  tables  to  be  those  of  an 
authorized  actuary;  but  it  in  no  way  whatever  guarantees  the 
security  of  the  calculations,  nor  passes  any  judgment  on  the  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme  which  it  certifies.  There  never  was  a  greater 
or  more  delusive  or  injurious  mockery  than  the  registrar's  cer- 
tificate ;  it  has  deceived  thousands,  who  believed,  although  wrong- 
fhlly,  that  it  guaranteed  security,  and  therefore  rested  on  it  as 
giving  it.  The  excellent  man  who  for  so  many  years  filled  the  office 
of  registrar,  lamented  as  much  as  any  one  could  his  utter  help- 
lessness  in  the  matter,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  the  certificate  which  so  generally  prevailed;  but,  ''Cbi 
bono?**  Thousands  still  believe  in  it,  and  would  start  with  appre- 
hension if  the  true  state  of  the  case  were  brought  home  to  them. 
Now  it  is  the  fever  of  the  day  to  try  to  resolve  everything  to 
Government  direction  and  Government  security.  The  savings'  banks, 
at  less  interest  than  the  older  banks  of  a  simflar  character,  have 
been  relegated  to  its  care ;  and  banks  which  could  pay  sevenpence 
in  the  pound,  and  still  leave  a  profit  on  their  transactions  for  invest- 
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ment,  bare  been  snpeneded  bj  banks  which  pay  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  and,  it  is  asserted,  lose  bj  it.  Is  it  desirable  to  hand  over 
Priendlj  Societies  also  to  the  sinne  management  ?  Doubtless  there 
will  be  a  certain  seouritj  in  it  for  the  indinduat ;  a  very  important 
means,  at  all  events,  would  be  opened  by  it,  to  those  who  might 
^  prefer  it ;  and  the  example  of  the  savings'  banks  shows  that  there 
are  snch.  The  deposit  principle  would  offer  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme,  even  in  its  participation  in  the 
character  of  a  savings'  bank.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  much 
in  the  favour  of  such  a  proposal ;  but  as  a  general  means,  which  its 
warm  advocates  believe  it  likely  to  be,  of  superseding  ordinary 
friendly  societies,  and  establishing  Government  friendly  societies  on 
the  same  footing,  and  with  the  same  success  as  Grovemment  banks, 
it  would  be  a  failure.  It  would  be  a  boon,  a  great  boon  to  many;  it 
would  be  another  means  of  encouraging  habits  of  saving  and  pru- 
dence ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  never  supersede  or  take  the 
place  of  the  Friendly  Society.  Give  us  only  an  independent  Govern- 
ment audit  of  all  societies,  which  has  been  so  often  asked  and  refused, 
with  the  power  of  winding-up  those  proved  to  be  insolvent,  and  all 
that  the  Friendly  Society  system  requires  will  be  granted,  the  people's 
own  exertions  will  be  encouraged,  and  one  part,  and  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  the  oountryi  nfunely,  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  will  be  secured. 
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(7BOH  KOIO^EOR.) 

COME,  embrace  and  eareas, 
Bill  and  ooo  and  close  piesiy 
Once  more  quickly  the  same, 
With  tbj  kisses  of  flame. 
Thj  looks  sorrow  reveal, 
Tho'  thy  heart  woold  conceal ; 
Cease  from  sadness  and  sighs ; 
Dry  the  tears  from  the  eyes— 
For  them,  where  is  the  need  P 
What  serres  a  grieving  heart  P 
'Tis  but  for  half  a  year 
We  two  must  live  apart. 
Near  Volga's  stream,  a  town 
On  the  steep  bank  is  found ; 
'Tis  there  my  father  dwells, 
And  there  my  mother  dear 
Her  son  to  come  she  tells. 
I  go  to  see  my  sire. 
And  greet  my  mother,  too, 
To  win  from  them  consent. 
That  I  may  wed  with  you— 
To  wed  with  my  own  soul. 
But  why  this  raiment  sad  P 
Why  in  its  sombre  tints 
Art  thou  eclipsed  to-day  P 
Go,  dress  thyself,  I  pray. 
In  thy  bright  garments  blue, 
And  on  thy  shoulders  lay 
A  shawl  of  brilliant  hue, 
And  let  thy  fair  face  shine 
Bright  as  the  dawn  of  day; 
Whilst  glows  upon  thy  lips 
Love's  tint  of  cherry,  gay. 
How  sweet  for  me  'tis  now, 
To  praise  thy  graces  rare ; 
Lovely  as  Spring  art  thou, 
My  own  betrothM  fair. 

Come,  embrace  and  caress. 
Bill  and  coo  and  close  press, 
Once  more  quickly  the  same, 
With  sharp  kisses  of  flame  I 
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TBOTJVILLB,  1872. 

I SUPPOSE  it  ia  the  common  fate  of  all  to  be  disappointed  in 
every  place  of  which  we  have  heard  too  much.  We  expect  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  our  expectations  cannot  possibly  be  realised.  For 
instaDce,  you  hear  of  a  celebrated  beauty,  or  singer,  or  actress,  or 
any  one,  indeed;  she  is  lauded  to  the  skies— ''Ton  must  see  her, 
old  fellow,"  or  ^  You  must  hear  her," — There  has  been  nothing 
like  her  since  Malibran,  Siddons,  or  the  Hamilton,*'  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  consequence  is,  you  are  prepared  to  see  or  hear  nothing 
less  than  an  angel ;  and  another  consequence  is,  you  are  invariably 
disappointed,  and  you  finish  by  detecting  faults  which  otherwise 
might  have  escaped  your  notice,  had  your  attention  not  been  so 
thoroughly  aroused.  I  have  even  known  people  who  have  been  thus 
disappointed  in  Patti,  vow  that  her  Sonnambula  "  was  not  nearly 
up  to  Malibran,  Lind,  or  Sontag's.  After  this  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  was  disappointed  with  Trouville.  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
come  upon  it  unawares,  without  any  previous  trumpeting,  I  might 
have  seen  more  beauty  in  those  rows  of  modem  villas  looking  on  to 
the  sea.  As  it  was,  it  struck  me  that  if  Netting  Hill  and  Shepherd's 
Bush  had  a  view  of  the  sea,  they  would  be  quite  equal  to  Trouville. 
The  fact  is,  Trouville  is  built  too  much  for  effect,  and  the  view  of 
the  sea  is  too  small.  It  has  indeed  none  of  the  characteristics  which 
a  seaport  of  its  present  pretensions  should  have ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Duke  of  Morny,  who  took  so  much  pleasure  in  adorning 
Deauville — which  I  need  not  tell  you  is  a  branch  of  Trouville,  being 
separated  from  it  merely  by  a  bridge — and  who  attracted  thither  all 
the  celebrities  of  the  then  Parisian  society,  l)eauville-Trouville  would 
never  have  become  anything  more  than  the  fishing  village  which  it 
originally  was,  and  for  which  nature  had  seemed  to  intend  it.  Now, 
however,  I  suppose  it  will  remain  the  fashionable  resort  for  French 
society  for  years  to  come,  unless  another  celebrated  man  should 
patronize  another  port,  when  the  fairer  portion  of  the  Trouvillites 
will  follow  him  with  the  pretty  inconstancy  and  flattery  which  dis- 
tinguishes Fashion,  to  whatever  country  one  may  belong  I  And 
respecting  the  man  who  made  Trouville  what  it  is,  would  you  believe 
it,  his  very  name  is  almost  forgotten  I  And,  if  you  should  happen 
to  enter  a  shop,  and  ask  the  shopkeeper  (quite  en  passant,  you  knew) 
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whether  there  used  not  to  be  a  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  of  Momy 
in  the  Pkce  of  Deauville,  he  will  shrug  his  ahoulders,  turn  away 
his  ejes,  saying :  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  ha?e  not  been 
here  long !  '*  And  wherever  and  to  whomsoeyer  you  may  put  the  ques- 
tion, no  one  will  appear  to  understand  you.  No  one  e?er  knew  the 
man,  nor  ever  saw  his  statue !  So  much  for  human  gratitude ! 

But  to  return  to  Trouville,  which,  though  I  have  stated  abo?e  is  the 
resort  of  fashionable  French  society,  is  much  inferior  to  Dieppe  both 
as  regards  position  of  site  and  the  position  of  its  guests ;  for,  if  "les 
fashionables  "  go  to  Trouville,  the  SlUe  of  the  grand  monde  prefer 
Dieppe,  with  its  glorious  sea,  and  its  society,  somewhat  more  select 
than  that  which  frequents  Trouville,  and  which,  in  September,  is  now 
composed  chiefly  of  la  bourgeoisie  en  vacanoe,  so  that  whatever 
grande  monde  may  risit  Trouville  in  August,  it  leaves  it  in  Septem- 
ber for  Dieppe.  This  year,  however,  owing  to  M.  Thicrs's  stay, 
visitors  are  more  numerous  and  of  a  better  class  than  formerly ;  still, 
it  has  something  of  the  Brighton  air  about  it,  as  Brighton  is  during 
the  Cockney  season.  However,  there  are  a  few  good  names  on  the 
visitors*  list,  and  there  are  still  enough  amusements  to  please  the 
most  inveterate  pleasure-seeker.  But,  of  all  the  f^tes  of  the  season, 
the  concert  of  Saturday,  September  7,  may  be  considered  the  climax ; 
for  as  M.  et  Madame  Thiers  had  announced  their  intention  of  being 
present,  and  artists  from  Paris  had  been  expressly  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  the  tickets  were  sold  days  before  the  concert ;  and,  on  the 
evening  itself,  though  the  concert  was  only  announced  for  nine 
o'clock,  at  eight  every  seat  was  filled.  M.  Thiers  arrived  punctually 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  punctually  the  concert  began.  Among  the 
artists  Faure  was  the  hero  of  the  evening,  and  sang  better  than  I  had 
ever  heard  him.  Mademoiselle  Bosine  Block,  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris,  was  the  prima  donna,  and  I  can  scarcely  say  which 
enchanted  the  most — ^her  beauty,  or  her  voice.  The  concert  lasted 
two  hours,  and  then  came  a  ball,  which  terminated  at  half-past  two 
the  following  morning.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  M.  Thiers  did  not 
stay  for  the  ball,  much  to  the  ladies'  regret.  On  the  following  Tues- 
day, Madame  Battazzi  was  to  give  a  fSte  champdtre ;  but,  as  I  did 
not  remain  till  then,  I  cannot  give  you  details  of  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  have  taken  place  at  William  the  Conqueror's  Castle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  poor  "William  the  Conqueror, 
his  name  is  the  bait  which  hangs  at  the  end  of  every  guide's  rod  in 
the  place,  and  for  miles  and  miles  around.  You  cannot  go  anywhefB, 
be  Ibhe  distance  ever  so  small,  without  hearing  dinned  into  your  esiBi 
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that  William  the  Conqueror  assembled  his  50,000  men  at  this  very 
spot  before  embarking  for  England.  I  heard  this  at  Houlgate, 
Benseraly  Cabourg,  and  everywhere  else  aroand  the  coast ;  until,  at 
last,  whenever  a  guide  made  a  pause  and  pointed  to  any  particular 
spot,  I  stopped  his  coming  peroration  by :  Yes,  it  was  there  that 
William  the  Conqueror  assembled  his  50,000  men,"  &c.  However, 
in  spite  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  50,000  men,  I  advise 
every  one  who  visits  Trouville  not  to  spend  all  his  time  in  this  village 
of  villas,  but  to  give  a  few  days  to  the  surrounding  villages,  all  of 
which  are  larger  than  what  Trouville  used  to  be,  and  some  of  which 
are  prettier,  even  now,  though  minus  theatres  and  casinos.  There  is 
Houlgate,  and  there  is  Beuzeval,  which,  like  Trouville  and  Deau- 
ville,  are  situated  so  dose  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  which,  even  the  inhabitants  being  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
decide  upon  the  boundaries  which  separate  the  two  inseparables. 

Then  there  is  Dives,  a  name  singularly  out  of  place,  as  a  poorer,  yet 
more  contented  hamlet  does  not  exist  than  Dives.  Here,  also,  it 
was  my  fate  to  meet  with  one  of  the  most  simple  curh  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Squilles  fishery.  I 
was  watching  from  the  beach  the  grand  sea  horizon  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  here  is  very  beautiful,  when  my  attention  was 
suddenly  drawn  to  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  sea — some  with  little 
carts,  others  with  baskets  over  their  shoulders,  but  all  with  tridents 
in  their  hands,  and  their  legs  bared  to  the  knee,  plunging  in  the 
water.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  *'  I  ask.  That,  sir—- that 
is  the  SquiilM  fishery,  a  little  serpent-like  fish,  which  comes  in  the 
sands  during  the  full  moons  of  August  and  September,  but  which  is 
never  seen  at  any  other  time ! "  The  dquille  is  something  like  an 
eel,  only  with  a  more  pointed  nose.  It  is  not  nice  to  eat,  but,  being 
rare,  is  considered  a  luxury.  However,  as  I  am  bent  on  doing  what 
Borne  does,  I  take  up  a  basket  and  a  trident,  and,  baring  my  legs,  join 
the  crowd.  The  Mayor  of  Dives  arrives  about  the  same  time  as  myself; 
and  after  him  comes  the  good  old  curate,  all  accoutred  in  the  same 
fashion.  It  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and,  for  originality, 
far  surpassing  anything  which  the  terrace  of  Trouville  could  ofifer. 
And  the  sands  themselves  are  full  of  living  beings,  more  curious 
than  ourselves,  to  see  which  you  have  only  to  stir  a  heap  of  sand 
with  your  trident,  when  lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  shrimps,  starfish 
will  be  discovered,  all  fighting  together,  just  as  we  do."  Suddenly, 
a  hideous'  spider-like  thing,  all  arms,  stretches  out  itself,  and  draws 
in  a  poor  shrimp,  and  crushes  it  in  its  grasp.   I  don*t  know  how  it 
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is,  but  I  can*t  move  a  step  farther.  I  stand  there  with  the  trident 
in  mj  hand  as  if  transfixed,  wondering  at  the  horrors  of  nature  tfaoa 
permitted  by  the  Maker.  But  the  good  curate,  who  perhaps  heard 
mj  ejaculation,  explains  to  the  fishermen  "  that  this  was  a  conae- 
quence  of  the  first  sin — that  before  then,  eyen  those  little  animals 
did  no  harm  to  each  other."  And  this  was  said  with  so  much  faith, 
that  the  greatest  sceptic  would  not  have  dared  to  contradict  him. 
Happy  priest,  he  had  li?ed  among  those  people  and  taught  them  his 
simple  creed  for  thirty  years  I  He  knew  naught  of  science — he  only 
knew  that  faith  had  given  to^him  peace,  and  he  taught  it  to  others ! 
After  this,  howeyer,  I  flung  aside  the  trident  and  the  basket,  and 
betook  myself  to  my  fayourite  walk  along  the  beach,  with  only 
nature  for  companion. 

By-and-by,  however,  I  find  myself  nearing  a  town,  and  gaily- 
dressed  ladies,  with  yellow  hair  and  painted  eyes,  walking  up  and 
down,  just  like  at  Trouville.  This,  sir,"  said  a  man,  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  I  put,  "  is  Gabourg ;  ^d  there,  sir,  is  the  very  spot 
where  William  the  Conqueror — "  I  don't  let  him  finish,  but  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  had  already  had  another  spot  pointed  out  to  me 
relative  to  his  historical  anecdote.  "  I  dare  say,  sir,  the  people  at 
Dives  try  to  make  all  the  strangers  believe  that ;  but  I  assure  you, 
sir,  that  it  is  here  1 "  However,  I  hastily  leave  him  in  possession  of 
Gabourg  and  its  plain,  and  once  more  find  myself  in  open  country, 
with  nothing  but  the  sea  and  its  beach  before  me,  with  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  casting  long  shadows  at  my  back. 

It  is  grand  in  the  extreme ;  but  I  have  scarcely  time  to  admire  it 
thoroughly  before  more  houses  appear  to  break  the  spelL  This 
time,  however,  it  is  not  a  spoilt  scene,  but  truly  the  most  picturesque 
reunion  of  "  cottages  by  the  sea  "  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  on  any  account — and  to  think  that 
no  one  ever  told  me  of  Home  " — that  no  one  even  knows  of  it ! — 
that,  whilst  Deauville,  Trouville,  Gabourg  are  in  every  one's  mouth, 
no  one  knows  anything  of Home." 

Whilst  I  am  lost  in  admiration  at  the  scene  thus  suddenly  brought 
before  me,  I  am  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  medal  thrust  before  my 
eyes,  with  a  voice  whispering,  in  husky  tones :  "  This  medal,  sir, 

proves  that  it  was  here  that  William  ."    But  I  have  already 

taken  to  my  toes  and  heels,  and  am  running  away  as  fisist  as  fear  will 
let  me;  and  in  the  distance  I  catch  the  words:  "Knights— fidse  Eobert 
— jealousy — Gabourg — Dives  I "  But  already  I  am  far  away,  and, 
panting,  I  fall,  out  of  breath,  on  the  bench  of  a  little  wayside  inn.  I 
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ask  for  a  glass  of  Strasbourg  beer— wbicb  is  tbe  thiog  to  drink  about 
here — when  tbe  landlady  tells  me  tbat  perbaps  I  may  not  know  it, 
bat  it  was  in  tbat  very  bonse  wbere  Bobert  tbe  Devil  gave  bis  first 
rendezTOus  to  Alette.  Tbis  time  I  am  too  tired  to  do  anything  bat 
submit ;  so,  for  tbe  bundredtb  time,  I  bave  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
"William  tbe  Conqueror,  and  bis  wicked  father,  and  tbe  60,000 
knigbts.  I  forget  bow  I  got  back  tbat  night  to  Houlgate ;  but  the 
next  morning  I  said  good-by  to  it,  good-by  to  Dives,  and  good-by 
to  tbe  whole  coast,  promising  myself  faithfully  that,  should  I  ever 
return  that  road,  it  would  not  be  at  Trouville,  but  at  Houlgate  tbat 
I  should  pjtch  my  tent  and  rest. 

And  now,  I  am  in  Faris^poor,  mutilated,  dilapidated  Paris,  with 
its  ruins  looking  down  in  reproachful  silence  at  the  gazer !  The  poor 
Tuileries  I  But  there,  I  cannot  touch  upon  that  topic  yet.  The 
people,  however,  look  as  light-hearted  as  ever ;  but  speak  to  them, 
then  tbe  pent-up  feelings  of  their  heart  will  give  way — ^not  against 
tbe  Pmssians,  sorely  though  they  feel  their  defeat,  but  against  the 
Commune,  in  consequence  of  which  people  are  afraid  to  come  and 
settle  for  tbe  winter  as  of  yore,  and  trade  is  thereby  at  a  stand-still. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  in  one  of  the  greatest  silk  mercers' 
establishments  in  Paris,  who  used,  before  the  war,  to  count  his  daily 
receipts  by  hundreds,  but  who  now  rarely  takes  more  than  twenty 
francs  during  the  day.  And  the  price  of  everything  is  raised,  so 
that  nothing  but  ruin  stares  the  people  in  the  face,  if  things  are  to 
go  on  much  longer  in  their  present  state ;  and  it  is  not  one,  but  all, 
who  say  tbe  same. 

A  propos  of  high  prices,  and  in  presence  of  a  coal  famine,  here  is 
a  note,  which  I  read  in  a  morning  paper,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
hint  for  England.  It  appears  that  in  Prance,  every  year,  when  the 
leaves  fall  in  tbe  neighbourhoods  around  Paris,  that  they  are  all 
gathered  together  by  tbe  different  parishes,  and  are  pressed  into  a  com- 
pact material,  which  makes  exceUent  fuel  for  the  poor,  to  whom  it  is 
distributed  during  the  winter.  In  some  parts  of  France,  food  is  even 
extracted  from  these  dead  leaves.  That,  however,  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  England,  though  some  use  might  be  made  of  dead 
leaves  for  fuel,  in  times  of  scarcity  especially.  But  this  is  not  Trou- 
ville, you  will  say.  Certainly  not,  and  I  must  ask  pardon  for  my 
pen,  which  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to  wander  lately,  that  when 
once  en  route,  it  seldom  knows  when  or  where  to  stop.  Besides,  you 
will  perceive  tbat  Trouville,  not  being  quite  to  its  taste,  it  has  been 
pleased  to  be  in  a  very  surly,  prosy  mood  whilst  depicting  it,  so  that 
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I  was  compeUed  to  give  it  liberty  to  roam  at  its  pleasorey  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  temper— temper,  indeed,  being  the  first  requisite,  whicli 
every  traveller  should  pack  up  in  his  knapsack,  but  which  I  sadly 
fear  Sir  Ghmder  forgot  to  do. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  will  finish  this  rambling  article  witb  a 
little  word  to  the  ladies,  which  is,  that  spectacles,  or  pince-nez,  m 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  are  universally  worn,  in  honour,  it  is  said, 
of  M*  Thiers  I— just  as  all  elderly  gentlemen  consider  themselTes 
bound  to  wear  maroon-coloured  coats  for  the  same  reason !  After 
this,  I  really  think  I  cannot  lldd  another  word. 
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MOBTIFICATION;  OE,  THE  HISTOBT  OP  A  FOETUNE. 
CnAPTEE  XIV. — "She  veteb  told  heb  Love." 

T^HE  first  feeling  of  Dr.  Burnett  on  hearing  the  abrupt  announco- 
ment  of  Mortimer's  marriage,  was  one  of  anxiety  on  bis 
daughter's  account.  Casting  a  hurried  glance  at  the  tea-table,  he 
could  not  discern  that  she  was  more  affected  by  the  intelligence  than 
her  companions.  With  a  mental  thanksgiving  for  his  child's  calm- 
ness, he  turned  all  his  attention  to  soothe  the  infuriated  and  excited 
Kenneth.  Helen  had  observed  tlie  anxious  look  which  her  father  had 
cast,  and  was  thankful  for  his  sake  that  she  had  been  so  well  able 
to  conceal  the  effect  of  the  shock  she  had  received.  She  was  also 
thankful  that  circumstances  had  prevented  her  mother  from  joining 
the  party,  for  she  knew  that  her  mother,  though  all  unconscious  of 
the  real  position  of  affairs  between  Mortimer  and  herself,  had  a  sort 
of  undefined  hope  or  wish  that  Mortimer  should  marry  Helen  when 
he  came  into  his  fortune,  and  felt  assured  that  the  disappointment 
tmder  the  shock  would  have  been  too  great  to  hare  admitted  of  her 
thinking  of  anything  else,  and  that  in  her  annoyance  she  would  most 
likely  have  betrayed  her  expectations ;  and  whatever  she  might  feel 
in  consequence  of  Mortimer's  marriage,  she  had  no  wish  to  have  it 
supposed  that  she  had  been  jilted  by  him.  She  had  perfect  confidence 
in  her  father's  delicacy,  and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the  strong  self- 
reliance  that  had  protected  her  from  indulging  in  weak  confidences,  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  have  now  been  Qxtremely  mortifying. 
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She  bad  learned,  through  the  impulsive  characters  of  Catherine  and 
Anna  Glen,  all  about  their  loves  and  lovers,  what  thej  said  to,  and 
what  they  thought  of  each  other,  their  expectations  and  fears,  their 
quarrels  and  reconciliations,  indeed  so  much  of  their  thoughts,  that 
the  contempt  she  would  have  felt  for  herself,  had  she  been  eqoallj 
confiding,  was  transferred  to  the  thoughtless  but  amiable  girls  beside 
her;  and  this  idea  produced  so  much  satisfaction  with  her  own 
superiority,  that  she  was  in  reality  as  much  supported  by  her  vanitj 
under  her  bitter  disappointment  as  she  could  have  been  by  womanly 
pride  or  Christian  patience.  Fortunately  for  her,  under  present 
circumstances,  she  was  not  of  a  passionate  character.  As  a  daughter, 
as  a  sister,  she  was  devotedly  affectionate ;  but  she  was  one  of  those 
who  are  more  likely  to  become  fondly  attached  to  their  husbands 
than  to  be  much  in  love  with  their  lovers. 

As  soon  as  they  had  parted  from  the  Olens,  her  father  addressed 
her  directly  on  the  subject.  Helen,  my  darling,  my  own  lassie," 
he  said  anxiously, I  would  give  much  to  be  assured  that  you  have 
not  been  interested  in  this  young  man  beyond  neighbourly  friend- 
ship!" 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  father !  "  was  the  ready  reply.  Helen  would  have 
denied  any  warm  interest  even  to  Mortimer  himself,  could  he  have 
questioned  her  now ;  but  for  her  dear  father's  sake  more  than  for  her 
own,  the  "  oh,  no !  "  came  with  easy  readiness. 

"  I  thank  God  it  is  so,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  sore  grieved  as 
it  is,  but  it  would  have  been  still  more  distressing  to  me  if  you,  my 
poor  bairn,  had  aught  to  suffer  in  this  untoward  affair." 

"  "Why  should  you  be  dij»tresBed,  dear  father  P  tfou  have  nothing  to 
do  with  all  thi?."' 

"  Ay,  lass,  you  may  think  so,  but  this  laddie  was  confided  to  me, 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  his  duties,  and  he  is  no  sooner 
free  from  my  care  than  he  fails  in  the  first  duty  he  owes — obedience 
to  his  sole  remaining  relative  !  I  must  have  been  most  neglectful  of 
my  duty  if  he  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  fails  in  his ! " 

"  Oh,  but,  father ! "  said  Helen,  anxious  to  distract  him  from  this 
painful  idea,  "  you  could  not  be  answerable  for  him  after  he  left  the 
Manse." 

"  She's  a  poor  nurse,  Helen,  that  keeps  her  charge  so  long  in 
leading-strings  that  he  cannot  walk  when  his  companions  are  running 
alone;  and  some  such  mistnlvc  as  this  I  must  have  made,  though  I 
cannot  yet  see  what  it  is.  Glencraig  appears  to  bo  going  on  well 
enough,  your  brothers  liave  l.ad  no  difficulty,  yet  the  poor  boy  is  no 
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sooner  left  to  go  alone  than  he  falls  into  the  most  irreparable  of  all 
scrapes." 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  he  was  responsible  to  anybody.  He 
felt  that  he  no  longer  owed  obedience  to  you  as  his  master,  his  uncle 
he  does  not  know,  and  even  to  poor  me  he  owed  no  explanation, 
which" — she  hastened  to  add,  fearing  that  her  father  might  imagine 
she  meant  to  be  reproachful — I  am  yery  glad  of.  I  detest  apologies 
and  explanations." 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  she  begged  her  father  to  allow  her 
to  be  the  bearer  to  her  mother  of  the  news. 

"With  all  my  heart,  child,"  he  replied,  "for,  in  spite  of  youi 
ingenious  theory,  I  am  more  uncomfortable  than  I  can  well  explain, 
and  will  gladly  avoid  conversing  on  the  subject  of  Mortimer's 
extraordinary  conduct  till  my  mind  is  more  at  ease." 

On  entering  the  house,  while  the  Doctor  retired  to  his  study  to 
meditate  anxiously  over  the  strange  problem  of  Mortimer's  rashness, 
Helen  went  to  her  mother  to  communicate  in  her  own  way  the 
intelligence  of  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  rather  cross  at  having  been  unable  to  join  the  party 
at  the  Blair,  was  waiting  impatiently  to  hear  Helen's  account  of  the 
"  grand  improvements  "  that  formed  for  the  present  the  most  in- 
teresting topic  to  the  little  worlds  of  Craigton  and  StrathfilUin. 

"  "Weel,  Helen,  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yoursel',"  she  said,  as  Helen 
entered.  "I  waited  tea  mair  than  an  hour  for  you.  I  thocht  you 
were  comin'  back  to  your  tea  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  waited,  mother ;  but  old  Mr.  Blair  would  insist 
on  our  drink iog  tea  there." 

"It  was  the  least  he  could  do,  but  ho  micht  hae  givtMi  ua  notico 
beforehand.  An'  what  sort  o'  place  is  he  makia'  o'  the  auld  Grange  ? 
He'll  no'  find  it  easy  to  mak  it  bonnier  than  it  was  in  Laird  Grant's 
time." 

"He  is  making  great  additions,  but  they  are  nil  to  the  front,  so 
they  don't  interfere  with  the  prettiest  side  of  the  old  house.  The 
trees  and  flowers  are  scarcely  touched,  and  the  roses  come  as  thick 
and  close  as  ever  round  the  library  doors." 

"  I  canna  think  what  the  auld  body  wants  mair  rooms  for ;  an'  to 
think  o*  the  pride  o'  the  body,  that  must  hae  things  better  than 
Laird  Grant  forsooth,  who  was  a  born  gentleman,  when  Kenneth 
Blair  left  this  country  no'  muckle  better  than  n  penniless  land- 
louper." 

This  she  said  a  little  querulously,  for  Mrs*  Burnett  had  a  goodly 
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share  of  that  jealoasj  of  being  surpassed  by  her  equals  which  is  so 
common  to  ordinary  minds.  We  tolerate  and  even  admire  the 
advancement  of  our  superiors  in  the  social  scale,  we  praise  and 
patronize  the  progress  of  our  inferiors ;  but  let  any  of  those  whom 
we  look  upon  as  being  on  the  same  level  as  ourselves  make  a  great 
step  upwards,  and  immediately  they  become  the  objects  of  "  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  We  endeayour  to  exphdn 
their  success  as  lack,  or  cunning,  or  intrigae,  anything,  in  short, 
that  detracts  from  their  ability,  and  dispels  the  idea  of  oar 
inferiority. 

^  Kenneth  Blair's  family  were  always  respectable,  mother,^'  said 
Helen ;  ^  and  if  he  has  made  a  large  fortune,  he  has  toiled  long  to 
gain  it,  and  may  surely  spend  it  as  he  likes.  He  has  had  a  great 
disappointment  to-day,  poor  man  I " 

"  Which  he  is  no  likely  to  tak'  patiently ;  for  a  mair  peremptory, 
short-tempered  auld  man  I  never  saw!  What  was  itP  I  hope 
he  wasna  centered  because  I  was  unable  to  go  with  you  P  " 

"  Ob,  that  of  course  disappointed  him ;  but  there  was  something 
much  more  serious  than  that  before  we  came  away,"  said  Helen. 

Do  you  mind  Mortimer  Innes,  mother  P  " 

"Lord  guide  us  I"  exclaimed  the  astonished  mother.  ''The 
lassie's  in  a  creel!  Do  I  mind  Mortimer P  It's  no  six  months 
since  he  was  here  in  the  Manse  like  ane  o'  my  ain  bairns ;  ye'll 
be  askin'  me  next  if  I  mind  your  ain  brothers !  What  of  Mortimer, 
poor  laddie,  I  hope  he  is  well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  believe  he  is  well ;  but  he  has  done  such  a  funny, 
stupid  thing ;  he  has  married  a  Frenchwoman ! " 

''  Mortimer  married ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett,  almost  breathless 
from  emotion.  "  Married  I  and,  oh !  dear  Helen,  that  you  should 
hear  it  in  this  sadden  way ;  dear  me,  dear  me !  Married !  oh,  my 
bonnie  Nellie  !  . " 

"  But,  mother,"  interrupted  Helen,  "  you  are  wasting  all  your 
pity  on  ourselves,  when  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  poor  Mr.  Blair. 
What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  Mortimer  is  married,  or  how  we  hear 
of  it  ?  Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  how  distressed  his  uncle  was,  and 
the  rage  he  was  in  when  the  news  came ! " 

Helen  was  not  a  metaphysician,  but  she  knew  thoroughly  how  to 
lead  her  mother's  thoughts ;  and  having,  by  the  careless  way  in 
which  she  spoke,  induced  the  belief  that  she  was  indifferent  about 
Mortimer,  Mrs.  Burnett's*  curiosity  to  hear  all  about  Mr.  Blair's 
wrath,  to  whom  Mortimer  was  married,  and  a  host  of  details  upon 
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which  Helen  could  not  enlighten  her,  kept  her  questioning,  rumi- 
nating, and  sermonizing  for  hours.  She  felt  much  sympathy  with 
Kenneth's  disgust  at  having  a  Frenchwoman  for  a  niece. 

"  You  havena'  told  me,  Helen,  how  Mortimer  could  so  far  forget 
bimaer  as  to  marry  a  Frenchwoman  P  " 

^  Because  I  do  not  know  myself.  Mr.  Blair  only  said  he  was 
married,  and  to  a  Frenchwoman." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear ! "  murmured  her  mother.  "  An'  there's  a  fine 
chance  for  you  lost ;  hut  it's  a'  your  faither's  fault.  If  he  had  but 
ta'en  my  advice,  Kenneth  Blair's  siller  " 

"  If  you  mean,  mother,  that  we  were  to  have  schemed  in  any  way 
to  secure  Mortimer  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle's  money,  I  think  my 
father  was  quite  right ;  besides,  a  suitor  that  would  not  have  been 
faithful  for  six  months  would  have  been  little  to  brag  of ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  say  nothing  to  vex  my  father ;  indeed,  I  wish  you  would  not 
speak  of  it  till  he  brings  up  the  subject  himself.  He  is  much  dis- 
tressed about  this  affair." 

"An'  weel  he  may  be,"  said  her  mother;  "I  thought  he  wad 
repent  no  takin'  my  advice.  Ony  body  could  have  seen  wi'  half  au 
'ee  that  a  little  guidance  might  ha'e  made  Mortimer  ain  o'  oursels ; 
but  no,  he  must '  leave  young  folk  free.'  Free  to  rin  into  a'  sort  o' 
pitfalls,  say  I." 

"No,  no,  mother,"  replied  Helen;  "that's  not  it  at  all.  lam 
sure  you  would  not  like  the  Munros  and  Wrights,  or  Lady  Janet, 
or  anybody  else  to  think  you  were  trying  to  catch  a  son-in-law  for 
the  sake  of  his  fortune  ;  and  you  know  I  did  not  want  him.  But 
my  father's  distress  you  must  not  aggravate ;  he  fears  he  may  be 
blamed  in  this  stupid  business." 

"  Blame  your  father ! "  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  firing  up  at  the  idea  of 
any  one  but  herself  daring  to  blame  her  husband.  "  My  certie,  an' 
they'll  no'  be  blate  that  daur  to  blame  hiin.  What!  because  a 
scamp  o'  a  kddie  mak's  a  fool  o'  himsel',  they'll  blame  him  I  You 
are  quite  right,  Helen,  my  dear ;  Mortimer  Innes  is  a  poor,  silly 
thing,  and  I  am  thankful  I  never  allowed  you  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  him.   Blame  him,  indeed ! " 

"I  thought  you  would  see  how  unjust  it  was,"  said  Helen.  "And 
don't  you  think,  in  case  ill-natured  folk  should  imagine  we  are  in 
any  way  disappointed,  we  should  just  speak  of  Mortimer's  marriage 
as  we  should  if  he  were  a  stranger  to  us  P  " 

"  It's  just  what  I  was  thinking,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother. 
"Au'  I  am  glad  you  sec  things  in  such  a  sensible,  wise-like  way. 
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Beally  we're  well  free  o'  such  light-headed  gentry  I  Bat,  as  I  ay© 
say.  Providence  orders  a'  for  the  best ! " 

Having  brought  her  mother  to  the  desired  condition  of  mind,  and 
feeling  assured  that  there  was  now  no  danger  of  half  hints  being 
thrown  out  of  "her  having  had  the  refusal  of  the  thoughtless 
Mortimer,"  Helen  retired  to  her  own  room  to  rest  her  aching  head, 
and  ease  her  disappointed  heart  by  a  burst  of  passionate  weeping, 
that  would  have  strangely  disturbed  the  felicity  of  Mortimer  could 
he  have  witnessed  or  even  imagined  it. 


Chaptbb  XV. — ^**HoPB  TOLD  A  Flattbbikg  Tale." 

IN  his  overwhelming  happiness,  triumphant  in  the  possesaion  of 
his  adored  Madeleine,  it  never  entered  Mortimer's  imagination 
that  he  had  inflicted  any  pain  on  three  beings,  towards  not  one  of 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  acted  unkindly  ;  nay,  rather,  for  two 
he  would  readily  have  made  considerable  sacrifice,  to  secure  them 
from  annoyance  or  suffering. 

His  married  life  was  one  bright  dream  of  happiness,  tempered  by 
only  two  little  clouds.  A  long,  kind,  but  anxiously- worded  letter 
from  his  sincere  friend  the  Doctor,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
unjustifiable  nature  of  his  conduct  towards  his  uncle,  alluded  feel- 
ingly to  the  want  of  confidence  shown  to  himself, — his  old  master, 
friend,  and  guide, — and  counselled  him  earnestly  to  be  more  careful 
in  fulfilling  the  new  responsibilities  he  had  accepted,  than  he  bad 
been  with  regard  to  past  obligations.  Not  a  single  allusion  to  the 
interview  on  the  night  before  the  departure  from  the  Manse,  not 
a  word  of  Helen,  save  a  little  message  at  the  end,  in  which  he  said 
his  wife  and  daughter  united  with  him  in  wishing  all  happiness  to 
the  young  couple.  An  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  gentle  old  roan 
which  was  more  a  matter  of  faith  with  him,  than  a  pious  fraud  to 
set  Mortimer's  mind  at  ease,  for  he  really  believed  they  did  wish  all 
happiness  to  Mortimer,  while,  in  truth,  his  wife  would  have  felt 
herself  a  traitor  to  her  country  and  faith,  to  wish  any  one  to  be 
happy  with  a  foreigner  and  a  papist,  and  Helen  could  not  feel  it  in 
her  heart  to  wish  that  another  woman  should  succeed  in  securing 
the  position  she  had  hoped  to  possess.  Mortimer  could  not  read 
the  letter  quite  unmoved,  or  without  feeling  a  certain  amount  of 
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flolf-ieproach.  He  admitted  to  himself  that  he  ought  to  have 
written  to  his  kind  old  tutor,  hut  on  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  excited  and  engrossing  feelings  that 
had  occupied  him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done,  and  gazing  on  his  beautiful  bride 
he  forgave  himself  everything. 

The  other  doud  on  his  bright  horizon  was  a  brief  but  angry 
epistle  from  his  uncle,  informing  him  that  as  he  had  chosen  to  settle 
his  own  affairs  without  consideration  for  any  one  else,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  consequences,  one  of  which  was  that  from 
henceforth  Mr.  Kenneth  Blair  disclaimed  all  interest  or  connection 
with  hia  ungrateful  nephew.  Owing  to  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  Doctor  Burnett,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  paying  to 
Mortimer  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  writer  con- 
sidered that  in  so  doing  he  was  perfectly  freeing  himself  from  any 
responsibility  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  towards  Mortimer,  or 
from  any  expectations  his  previous  generosity  might  have  excited 
in  hia  nephew's  mind.  The  concluding  sentence  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  Mortimer  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  letter,  or  of  writing  at  all,  to  his  uncle,  as  no 
communication  coming  from  him  would  be  perused.  This  letter 
was  calculated  to  give  him  cause  for  anxious  thought ;  but  with  the 
comfortable  faculty  he  possessed  of  putting  off  unpleasant  topics 
till  some  more  convenient  season,  and  his  fixed  idea  that  his  uncle 
must  leave  his  fortune  to  him  at  last,  and  that  he  would  be 
reconciled  to  everything  when  he  saw  his  fascinating  bride,  he  led 
himself  to  believe  that  all  would  soon  be  right,  and  meanwhile  he 
would  wait  patiently  and  ohetf  his  uncle  about  not  writing,  which  last 
was  the  only,  sensible  determination  in  his  reveries.  When  his  four 
months'  leave  expired,  he  rejoined,  not  without  regret,  his  regiment, 
which  was  still  quartered  at  Woodchester. 

It  was  not  so  much  his  return  to  work  which  he  regretted,  as  the ' 
necessity  of  giving  up  a  share  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  time  to 
others.  He  would  no  longer  have  this  idolized  and — it  must  bo 
added — idolizing  being  all  to  himself.  The  reality,  as  usual,  was  less 
unpleasant  than  the  anticipation.  The  lovers  were  welcomed  with 
much  kindness  both  by  the  ladies  of  Woodcfaester  and  the  wives  of 
the  officers  in  the  garrison.  There  was  so  much  interest  taken  in 
the  young  pair,  so  much  sympathy  felt  for  their  youth,  their  romantic 
union,  and  their  evident  attachment,  that  they  became  quite  the  pets 
and  lions  of  the  place.    Parties  innumerable  were  given  on  their 
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account.  Lady  Emma  insiBted  on  their  paying  a  long  visit  at  iiie 
lodge.  Mrs.  Belmont  undertook  to  initiate  Madeleine  into  the 
mystery  of  housekeepiDg  $  and,  in  the  belief  that  she  would  one  day 
have  a  large  fortune  to  expend,  she  installed  her  in  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive suite  of  apartments  than  Mortimer's  present  means  justified 
her  in  selectiug.  With  her,  as  with  others,  Mortimer  put  off  the 
evil  day  of  explanation.  In  his  inexperience  he  thought  two  hundred 
pounds  might  do  a  good  deal,  and  before  long  he  would  see  his  unde 
and  put  all  right,  measuring  the  capability  of  his  two  hundred  pounds 
by  his  modest  expenditure  and  simple  wants  at  the  village  of  Craig- 
ton ;  or  at  most,  thinking  of  the  small  additional  amount  which  the 
dress-suit,  gloves,  and  dancing-pumps  of  his  Edinburgh  dissipation 
added  to  the  moderate  total,  he  concluded  they  could  get  on  very 
well  for  a  little,  and  avoided  mentioning  his  uncle's  renunciation  to 
any  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  undoubted 
heir  of  the  Indian  nabob's  boundless  wealth,  indulged  with  unlimited 
credit,  and  surrounded  with  great  temptations.  Not  only  did 
tradespeople  tempt  him  by  sending  him  the  first  offer  of  anything 
they  received  new  or  rare,  but  his  friends,  male  and  female,  observing 
his  delight  at  being  able  to  carry  something  home  to  his  wife,  took 
care  to  point  out  to  him  no  end  of  trinkets  and  gew-gaws.  Now  it 
was  a  monster  in  china,  now  a  rare  shawl,  or  a  curious  bracelet,  and 
Mortimer,  too  easily,  too  thoughtlessly  yielded  to  his  weakness.  As 
for  Madeleine,  she  was  even  more  incapable  of  judging  than  her 
thoughtless  husband.  She  had  no  notion  of  what  they  could  or 
could  not  afford.  She  trusted  implicitly  to  Mortimer.  Did  not  her 
handsome,  her  devoted,  her  darling  husband  know  best  ?  Besides, 
she  had  but  little  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  things ;  her  quiet 
school-life  had  not  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  real  world,  and 
her  knowledge  of  economy  might  be  summed  up  in  her  knowing  that 
taffetas  cost  more  than  muslin,  looked  much  nicer,  and  lasted  longer. 
'She  had  been  taught  that  it  was  right  to  be  industrious  and  econo- 
mical, and  trying  to  practise  what  she  had  been  taught;  while 
Mortimer  was  wasting  hundreds  in  giving  her  pearls,  laces,  and 
diamonds,  she  busied  her  little  fingers  in  helping  Constance  to  make 
a  fichu  or  trim  a  hat,  that  she  might  reduce  by  a  few  shillings  the 
amount  of  her  milliner's  bill. 

Nearly  a  year  of  this  happy,  loving,  and  careless  life  had  elapsed, 
and  Mortimer  was  beginning  to  discover  that  two  hundred  pounds  is 
very  little  money,  even  for  people  living  on  credit ;  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  regiment  would  shortly  be  sent  on  foreign  service,  and 
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billa  came  tumbling  ia  that  amounted  to  very  many  two  hundreds. 
With  his  habitual  indolence  and  custom  of  putting  off  everything 
that  was  not  imperative,  Mortimer  had  usually  stuffed  the  bills  into 
his  desk,  and  thought  about  them  no  more ;  but  his  creditors  now 
became  bo  much  more  pressing  that  he  was  compelled  to  consider 
his  actual  position. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  love,"  he  said  to  Madeleine  one  afternoon  as 
he  occupied  hid  favourite  position  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet, "  I  shall 
have  to  write  to  my  uncle  after  all.  If  we  are  to  leave  Woodchester,  I 
must  do  something  about  those  bills.  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  have  written  to  him  long  ago,  as  I  often 
thought  of  doing.  I  wish  I  were  not  such  a  procrastinating  fellow ! 
Madeleine,  dear,  you  must  cure  me  of  this  fault." 

"  I  shall  try,  Mortie,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  and,  to  begin,  I  shall 
ask  you,  for  the  third  time  to-day,  to  say  whether  we  shall  go  with 
Amie  Belmont  to-morrow." 

"  Ob,  confound  it ! — ^no,  no,  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  Madeleine  look  annoyed.  I  mean — I  mean  I  was  thinking  ot 
something  much  more  serious— of  money,  my  pet — money,  money. 


I  did  not  imagine  you  could  think  so  much  about  money,"  said 
Madeleine  ;  "  Constance  says  you  never  do,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  too  much  about  it,  and  just  now  you  must  not  think  of  it  at 
all;  but  tell  me  what  I  shall  say  to  the  pic-nic.  You  are  pro- 
crastinating already." 

"  What  a  persevering  little  plague  it  is,"  replied  Mortimer.  "  You 
remind  me  of  Helen  Burnett.  She  would  keep  one  to  the  point, 
just  like  that,  when  we  used  to  be  learning  our  lessons  together. 
Glen  and  I — I  wonder  what  Qlen  will  say  when  he  sees  my  lovely 
Madeleine,  eh?" 

"Ahy  there  you  are,  away  to  something  else  once  more,"  exclaimed 
Madeleine.  "  This  poor  Helen  has  not  been  successful  in  teaching 
you  to  keep  to  the  point.   What  about  Mrs.  Belmont's  party  P  " 

"  Yes,  just  like  Helen.  '  Only  one  thing  at  a  time,'  she  would 
keep  saying.  Glen  and  I  would  fain  have  tried  something  else  for 
change ;  not  a  chance  if  Helen  was  there.  I  suppose  it's  a  way 
you  women  have." 

'*Poor  Miss  Burnett!"  said  Madeleine.  "How  sad  she  must  have 
been  when  you  came  away ;  but  we  are  procrastinating  again;  I  fear 
you  are  incurable.    What  must  I  say  to  Amie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  say  yes  ;  say  no  ;  say  anything  you  like,"  Mortimer  replied. 
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^  What  ie  it  P  A  pio-nic  to  Backland  Lawn !  Say  just  what  you 
like,  my  sweet ;  but  do  not  undertake  anything  that  will  tire  you, 
or  I  shall  have  Constance  looking  as  black  as  thunder  at  me."  I 

Oh,  no ;  Constance  will  never  look  cross  at  you.  She  will 
scold  me,  and  tell  me  that  I  do  not  deserve  a  husband  so  ^  kind,  and 
so  generous,  and  so  rich  as  Monsieur.' "  And  Madeleine  laughingly 
quoted  in  French  the  praise  which  Constance  usually  bestowed  on 
Mortimer. 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  little  of  the  riches  in  hand,  Madeleine.  It  is  so 
dreadfully  awkward  to  have  no  money.  I  really  think  I  will  write  to 
my  unde.  He  must  have  got  over  his  anger  by  this  time.  By  Jove,*' 
he  continued,  ''what  an  awful  thing  it  would  be  if  he  kepi  his 
threat,  and  did  cut  me  off  with  this  beggarly  two  hundred.  What 
should  we  do,  love,  eh  P  " 

I  dare  say  we  should  do  very  well,"  answered  Madeleine.  "  We 
should  make  Constance  the  housewife.  She  is  so  good  a  manager ; 
and  then  two  hundred  pounds  is  a  good  deal  of  money,  is  it  not  1 
And  we  could  live  so  much  more  to  ourselves,  which  you  are  always 
wishing  to  do." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  not  without  means,  Fettie ;  once  I  too  thought 
two  hundred  pounds  *  a  good  deal  of  money,'  but  I  know  better 
now.  No,  no ;  my  darling  Madeleine  must  never  be  doomed  to 
starve  on  a  pittance  like  that." 

"  But,  dear,"  she  argued,  "  you  would  have  your  pay,  you  know ; 
and  I  could  give  lessons  in  French,  which  I  once  before  thought  of 
doing,  you  know  ;  and  

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it,"  interrupted  Mortimer.  "  Fortunately  it 
is  impossible,  must  be.  Meantime  I  really  do  want  money,  so  I 
think  I  shall  write.  There,  you  see  the  good  effect  of  your  lesson ; 
I  am  quite  decided,  and  shall  write  to  my  uncle  to-morrow." 

"  But  to-morrow  we  go  to  Buckland,"  said  Madeleine. 

"  Well,  then,  the  day  after,"  he  replied  ;  "  though  I  doubt  if  it  is 
a  wise  thing  your  going  to  Buckland  at  all." 

"How  unkind!"  said  Madeleine.  "All  undecided  again.  I  thought 
we  were  to  say  yes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  then,  be  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  Mrs.  Belmont  would 
not  take  you  if  there  was  any  risk  of  cold  or  anything ! " 

"  Cold,  dear !  on  the  Ist  of  May !  Oh !  surely  it  will  be  as 
bright  as  it  is  to>day ;  and  even  in  my  own  sunny  France  I  have 
never  seen  a  softer,  lovelier  April  day." 

"Wilful  woman!   You  must  have  your  way,  I  suppose.  Well, 
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I'll  write  to  Scotland  on  Friday,  A  day  more  or  less  can  be  of  no 
consequence/'  Mortimer  said. 

"^ow,  then,"  said  Madeleine,  "you  are  good  and  decided;  and 
we  shall  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  she  will  be  so  pleased,  for 
she  wishes  to  have  a  very  gay  May-day  party." 

^  She  knows  that  you  will  make  any  party  attractive.  Is  it  not 
80  ?  "  said  Mortimer.  "  I  wish  they  would  leave  us  a  little  more  to 
ourselves  though,"  he  continued,  as  Madeleine  rose  to  prepare  for 
going  out. 


Chaptbb  XVI.  —News  fbom  Home. 

THE  morning  of  the  pic-nic  dawned  as  fair  and  bright  as  heart 
could  wish.  When  Mortimer  returned  from  early  drill,  he 
found  Madeleine  waiting  for  him  in  the  garden  in  front  of  their 
little  house.  "  Come,  come,  dear  Mortimer,"  she  called,  "  breakfast 
bas  beea  ready  ever  so  long,  and  we  shall  be  too  late,  as  iisual,  if  we 
do  not  make  haste." 

"  I  should  ratber  rejoice  if  we  were,"  said  Mortimer.  "  What  a 
day  to  waste  on  a  pic-nic !  It  is  so  lovely,  Madeleine;  just  the  kind 
of  day  I  should  like  to  have  you  all  to  myself." 

"I  shall  devote  to-morrow  to  you,  dear,  but  to-day  we  have 
promised,  and  we  must  be  ready  by  eleven.  Come,  dear,  tho 
carriage  will  be  here  before  we  have  done  breakfast,  and  you  know 
Monk  does  not  like  to  keep  the  horses  waiting." 

"  Why  does  he  always  bring  them  round  so  soon  then  ?  "  said 
Mortimer.  While  tbey  were  at  breakfast,  the  servant  brought  in 
some  letters,  and  was  taking  them  to  Mortimer,  who  said,  rather 
crossly,  "  Put  them  down,  Foster  ;  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  bo 
bothered  with  these  now  ?  " 

^  You  should  not  be  so  cross,"  expostulated  Madeleine,  when 
Foster  had  retired ;  "  you  know  you  usually  like  to  have  your 
letters  brought  to  you  immediately!" 

"  Ay,  darling,  but  not  such  as  these,"  he  replied ;  "  a  lot  of  infernal 
bills— I  dread  the  sight  of  a  letter  now.  We  owe  such  a  deal  of 
money,  love,  and  tlie  rascals  are  becoming  so  impatient,  confound 
them." 

"  Perhaps  they  want  the  money,"  innocently  suggested  Madeleine. 
Exactly,  my  pet,  that  is  just  it,  they  can't  want  it  more  than  I 
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do.  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  paj  them.  Jokiog  apart,  dear,  I 
must  write  an  ad  misericardiam  appeal  to  my  uncle." 

''Oh,  we  decided  that  last  night,  you  know,"  said  Madeleine; 
''  but  not  to-day,  you  know,  to-morrow." 

"Well,  well,  dear,"  said  Mortimer,  rising  and  taking  the  letters. 
He  was  going  to  thrust  them  unread  into  his  desk,  when  one  sealed 
with  black  caught  his  eye.  On  examining  it  more  closely,  he  saw  it 
bore  a  Scotch  post-mark.  He  gazed  at  it  without  daring  to  open 
it  for  a  few  seconds.  A  strange  feeling,  half  hope,  half  dread, 
thrilled  through  him.  Terrified  at  his  own  thoughts,  he  hastened 
to  open  the  letter,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  define  the  idea  that 
had  only  half  glinted  through  his  brain.  Madeleine  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  room,  and  about  to  retaind  him  to  make  haste, 
when  he  interrupted  her,  exclaiming  Good  God,  Madeleine,  look 
here !  My  uncle — but  stay — I  shall  read  you  this  letter.  What  a 
strange  thing ! "    He  then  read  to  Madeleine  as  follows : — 

DxAB  Sib, 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  demise  of  our  mnoh-respected 
dient,  Mr.  Kenneth  Blair.  He  departed  this  life  somewhere  between  the  hours 
of  ten  o'clock  last  night  and  eloYon  this  morning. 

We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  give  all  needful  instructions  for  the  funeral 
of  our  said  lamented  client,  hoping  that  the  same  will  meet  with  your  approval 
The  death  being  so  unexpected,  there  was  no  preparation  made  for  any  event 
of  the  kind,  and  the  household  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  taken 
unawares.  We  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  write  these  details  to 
you  as  heir-at-law  of  the  late  Mr.  K.  B.,  and  we  leave  to  yourself  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  yon  will  come  here.  We  have  appointed  Monday  next  for 
the  funeral.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  attend  to  any  instructions  with  which  you 
may  favour  us,  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  dispositions  made  by 
our  late  client. 

We  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  to  command, 

Ohy  Mortimer,  Mortimer ! "  exclaimed  Madeleine.  How  sad 
that  you  never  wrote !  Poor  old  mat).  I  wish  we  could  have — at 
least  that  you  could  have  seen  him  and  made  friends  with  him 
once  more." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  right  now,"  said  Mortimer,  who  had 
been  plunged  in  thought,  and  had  not  heard  a  word  of  what 
Madeleine  had  been  saying ;  "  and  there's  an  end  of  the  pic-nic  now, 
Madeleine,  though  none  the  more  can  I  have  you  to  myself,  for  I 
liave  to  go  off  to  Scotland  at  " 
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"To  Scotland,  dear  Mortimer !    said  Madoleine,  iutcrruptlng  him. 

"To  Scotland,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  must  rush  at  once 
to  Belmont  and  get  leave  before  be  sets  off  for  this  party.  I  am  so 
Borrj  for  your  disappointment,*'  he  continued,  as  bo  saw  her 
distressed  look :  ^  I  fancy  you  had  set  your  heart  on  joining  the 
Bdmonts  to-day  P  " 

"  Oh  no,  dear,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Madeleine, but  I  am  so  con- 
fused, so  stunned ;  and  then  you  talk  of  going  to  Scotland — it  seems 
all  so  strange,  and  it  is  so  sad  about  your  uncle." 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is ;  but  these  things  must  come,  dear,  and  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  you  know,  love,  that  I  did  mean  to  write  to  him." 

As  he  walked  towards  Colonel  Belmont's,  he  arranged  his  plan  of 
action.  He  would  ask  Mrs.  Belmont  to  watch  oyer  Madeleine,  he 
bad  perfect  confidence  in  the  love  and  carefulness  of  Constance. 
He  would  travel  night  and  day  to  shorten  his  absence,  and  thus 
arranging,  his  anticipations  reached  by  the  faintest  glimmer  to  the 
rapture  of  returning  to  his  darling  after  a  short  absence. 

When  he  came  to  say  good-bye,  he  found  that  the  sharp  anguish 
of  the  present  parting  quite  obliterated  the  bright  picture  of  the 
return  that  had  been  hazily  floating  in  his  imagination.  Whilo 
clasping  Madeleine's  almost  fainting  form  to  his  heart,  he  prayed 
with  unwonted  fervour  that  God  would  protect  the  dear  one  he  was 
leaving.  Tears  mingled  with  the  kisses  he  showered  upon  her  palo 
and  anxious  face. 

"  Do  not  fear,  pretty  one,"  he  said ;  I  shall  not  be  long'away ; 
only  a  few  days,  and  I  shall  be  beside  you  once  more." 

"  Oh,  Mortimer,"  she  murmured,  "  I  feel  as  if  something  evil  was 
going  to  happen.  If  I  could  only  go  with  you  I  Must  you  indeed 
go?" 

"  Dear  darling  heart,  you  are  too  sensible  to  let  imaginary  evila 
thus  frighten  you;  you  are  nervous  from  the  shock  you  have  received; 
do  try,  my  own  pet,  to  be  brave  and  reasonable.  You  can't  go  with 
me  now,  but  please  God  I  shall  soon  be  with  you  again ;  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake.  You  will,  dear.  And  when  I 
come  back,  dear  heart,  you  shall  be  so  rich,  Madeleine  darling,  and 
we  shall  together  go  to  Scotland,  to  my  own  land,  and  you  shall  see 
all  the  dear  old  places  I  have  told  you  of,  so  often  and  often.  Oh 
keep  up,  darling,  it  is  only  for  a  little  week  or  so." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  dear  Mortimer!  I  have  been  so  stupid,  so  weak. 
Yon  must  go,  I  know.  I  shall  feel  so  solitary  whilo  you  are 
away." 
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"  Good,  dear  wife,  now  you  are  a  brave,  sensible,  little  woman. 
And  you  must  make  Constance  take  such  care  of  you." 

He  summoned  Constance,  told  her  not  to  leave  Madeleine  for  a 
moment  during  his  absence,  added  hundreds  of  incoherent  instruc- 
tions, then  pressing  Madeleine  to  his  breast,  he  tore  himself  away 
from  her,  never  again  to  pour  words  of  love  or  kindness  into  her 
living  ear. 


Chapteh  XVII. — KBimETH  BLi^ni's  Will. 

BT  travelling  night  and  day,  and  liberally  feeing  the  post-boys, 
Mortimer  reached  the  Blair  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  that  on  which  he  had  received  the  intelligence  of  his  uncle's 
death.  The  journey  had  been  tedious  and  fatiguing,  but  the  hope  of 
speedily  rejoining  Madeleine,  and  the  assurance  of  deliverance  firom 
all  embarrassment  about  money  matters  sustained  him.  On  arriving 
at  the  Blair,  he  found  Mr.  Gilfillan  waiting  for  him.  OilfiUan  told 
him  what  steps  had  been  taken  about  the  funeral,  and  advised  him 
to  seek  a  few  hours'  rest  after  his  long  journey. 

"Te'U  be  tired,  Maister  Innes,"  said  the  clerk,  "or  I  would  ex- 
plain what  we  have  done  more  fully.  "We  were  obliged  to  give 
orders  about  the  funeral  without  waitin'  for  your  arrival,  but  I  have 
no  fears  that  yon'U  be  extreme  about  anything." 

"  Certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  said  Mortimer.  "  I  suppose  my 
room  is  ready,  for  I  am  indeed  tired,  anxious  as  I  am  to  learn  farther 
particulars  about  my  poor  uncle's  illness  and  death.  I  must  wait  till 
morning,  for  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open." 

"  Bless  me,  Maister  Innes !  but  you're  gleg  at  the  English.  I 
would  hardly  believe  you  had  been  brought  up  in  these  out-o'-the- 
way  parts.  An*  how  you've  filled  up  too.  It's  extraordinair  f  but 
I  mustna  stan'  haverin'  here  an'  you  so  tired.  I'll  send  the  lass  to 
you,  to  see  to  your  creature  comforts,  an'  I'll  bid  you  good  nicht. 
"We'll  see  about  a'  thing  needfu'  in  the  morning." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Mortimer,  a  little  stiffly,  for  he  imagined  that 
the  lawyer  did  not  sufficiently  feel  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Blair 
should  be  addressed  with  rather  more  ceremony  than  an  ordinary 
school-boy,  and  OilfiUan  seemed  to  be  taking  up  the  acquaintance  at 
the  point  where  they  last  parted. 
The  following  morning  Mortimer  had  an  interview  with  his  old 
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Iriend,  Dr.  Burnett,  who  had  come  over  earlj  for  the  purpose.  From 
him  Mortimer  learned  the  principal  events  of  the  last  twelve  montlis. 
His  ancle  had  given  orders  that  his  nephew's  name  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  his  presence,  and  on  the  few  times  that  the  Doctor  had 
disregarded  the  injunction,  the  exasperation  of  Blair  had  been  so 
great  that  the  Doctor  concluded  it  would  be  wiser,  for  Mortimer's 
sake,  to  avoid  the  subject  altogether.  The  buildings  and  alterations 
had  been  more  enthusiasticallj  prosecuted  after  he  had  received  the 
intelligence  of  Mortimer's  marriage  than  before.  He  had  also 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  improving  the  little  town  of 
Strathfillan,  had  brought  water  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  range 
of  hills,  bnilt  a  reservoir,  and  established  wells  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  had  laid  out  a  market-place,  and  presented  a  clock  for  the 
empty  steeple  over  the  town-house.  His  weakness  for  attaching  his 
name  to  all  he  did  was  amply  gratified,  for  the  townsfolk  not  only 
complied  with  his  wish  by  talking  of  " Blair's  fountain,"  "Blair's 
market,"  and  "Blair's  clock,"  but  added  that  of  "Blair's  folly"  to 
the  list,  designating  by  that  name  the  rapidly  increasing  structure  at 
the  Grxange.  Quite  [recently  he  had  exerted  himself  to  be  returned 
member  for  the  burghs,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  time  devoted  to  canvassing  the  electors — ^for  he  would  insist  on 
visiting  each  individual  elector  as  well  as  their  delegates  in  the 
various  town  councils — had  been  too  much  for  his  strength,  or  the 
excitement  of  success  had  been  fatal  to  him,  for  on  the  day  following 
that  on  which  he  had  been  declared  elected  and  carried  triumphantly 
to  the  inn  by  a  crowd  of  well-paid  adherents,  he  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  The  old  housekeeper  saw  him  looking  so  peaceful 
and  serene  that  she  did  not  at  first  dream  of  death  ;  only  after  one  or 
two  visits,  and  observing  the  perfect  rest  that  continued,  did  she 
examine  more  closely,  and  found  that  all  was  over.  "I  trust,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  "  that  his  triumph  may  have  softened  his  heart, 
and  purified  it  from  the  unforgiving  anger  that  so  long  possessed 
him,  and  that  he  died  in  peace  with  all ;  but  you  must  remember,  in 
judging  him,  Mortimer,  that  he  had  great  provocation." 

The  funeral  of  Kenneth  Blair  was  conducted  with  as  much  osten- 
tation as  he  himself  could  have  wished ;  and  if  the  object  of  his 
death  had  been  to  make  his  name  a  household  word,  he  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice  of  time  and  circumstance  than  those 
which  had  actually  occurred.  His  sudden  death  in  the  hour  of 
triumph,  struck  all  who  could  think;  and  the  preparations  and  display 
of  the  funeral  attracted  even  the  attention  of  children.   "  Sallies" 
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or  mutes,  with  their  cocked  hats,  and  crape  hangers ;  the  members 
of  the  town  council,  the  Mason  lodge,  the  incorporated  trades,  the 
guildrj,  and  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Strathfillan,  met 
Mortimer — and  the  few  friends  who  accompanied  the  remains  from 
the  Blair — at  some  distance  from  the  town,  where  Mortimer,  the 
lawyers,  Doctor  Burnett,  and  the  country  neighbours  of  the  old 
laird,  left  their  carriages,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  churchyard  of 
Strathfillan.  And  thus  was  Kenneth  Blair  consigned  to  the  grave) 
attended  by  a  host  of  acquaintances,  but,  alas,  without  one  sincere 
friend.  Time  and  absence  had  depriyed  him  of  those  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  since  his  return  he  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  new 
ones.  Pity  and  sympathy  he  found  in  a  few  warm-hearted  beings, 
like  Doctor  Burnett  and  the  Lady  Janet ;  but  at  his  age,  and  with 
his  exacting  and  overbearing  temper,  friendships]  are  rarely  formed. 
Mortimer,  at  the  instigation  of  OilfiUan,  invited  a  few  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  return  with  them  to  luncheon  at  the  Blair. 

Many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  contents  of  old  Blair*s  will, 
but  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  Mortimer's,  that 
his  uncle  must  have  left  him  heir  to  his  wealth,  probably  trammelled 
with  some  tiresome  restrictions  about  keeping  up  the  Blair,  changing 
his  name,  and  so  on.  Too  excited  to  sit  down  to  the  bit  chack," 
as  the  lawyers  called  the  enormous  display  of  viands  prepared 
for  them,  Mortimer  looked  with  something  akin  to  horror  at  the 
array  of  dishes  on  the  table  and  bottles  on  the  side-board,  and  with 
anything  but  hospitable  feelings  at  the  comfortable-looking  gentle- 
men who  were  about  to  partake  of  them.  He  forgot  that  these 
people  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  hurrying  the  reading  of  the 
will,  and  that  they  were  all  capable  of  enjoying  the  good  cheer  pre- 
pared for  them ;  while  he  was  only  anxious  to  have  the  business 
over,  that  he  might  give  a  few  directions,  and  spring  into  the  chaise 
awaiting  to  bear  him  on  his  way  to  Madeleine.  He  asked  the  Doctor 
to  make  his  excuses  at  the  lunchcou-table,  and  said  he  would  take  a 
turn  round  the  garden  till  his  presence  was  required.  He  strolled 
about,  approving  his  uncle's  taste  in  buying  so  sweet  a  spot  as  the 
"  Grange."  Planned  mentally  various  changes  and  improvements ; 
thought  how  pleased  he  should  feel  when  he  brought  Madeleine  to, 
and  made  her  mistress  of,  this  lovely  place.  He  thought  more  ten- 
derly of  his  uncle  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  regretted  th'&t  he 
had  not  carried  out  an  intention  he  at  one  time  entertained  of  going 
to  see  him  with  Madeleine,  and  winning  pardon  for  his  disobedience. 
He  would  have  been  grateful  had  he  been  able  to  assure  his  old  uncle 
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tbafc  in  everything  but  that  one  occurrence  he  would  willingly  have 
obeyed  him. 

"I  am  Borry  I  did  not  come,"  he  thought,  "  but  then  Madeleine 
could  not  travel  so  far,  and  I  could  not  foresee  he  would  die  so 
Boon ; "  and  he  succeeded  in  convincing  himself — which,  by  the  way, 
he  never  had  much  diflficulty  in  doing— that  it  was  not  his  fault.  He 
was  at  last  summoned  to  the  library,  where  he  found  most  of  those 
who  had  returned  from  the  funeral  assembled.  Mr.  Qilfillan  re- 
quested them  to  be  seated,  and  informed  them  that,  by  the  express 
request  of  the  heir-at-law,  and  as  factor  for  the  late  laird,  he  had 
asked  them  to  hear  read  the  will  of  the  defunct  Kenneth  Blair ;  and 
then,  in  a  continuous  stream  of  legal  jargon,  the  will,  fortified  by 
explanations  and  guarded  by  possibilities,  was  proclaimed.  Divested 
of  its  technicalities,  the  following  is  something  like  the  meaning  of 
the  ponderous  document He,  Kenneth  Blair,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  provides  for  the  payment  of  his  just  debts,  directs 
the  bestowing  of  sundry  legacies ;  and,  being  determined  to  mark  his 
strong  sense  of  the  disobedience  and  ingratitude  of  Mortimer  Innes, 
deprives  him  for  ever  of  any  interest  in  his,  Kenneth  Blair's,  estate. 
At  the  same  time,  not  wishing  to  disown  the  claims  of  blood,  he 
bequeaths  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  said  Innes  all  and  haill  the  estates, 
goods,  and  chattels,  and  all  he  died  possessed  of,  except  the  legacies 
mentioned  and  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  Mortimer 
Innes,  to  be  paid  to  him  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  If 
Innes  should  have  no  sons,  then  to  his  daughter,  should  he  have  any. 
The  estate  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  till  the  said  son,  or  his 
heir,  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  if  inherited  by  a  girl,  till 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  till  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  inheritor  to  take  the  name  of  Blair ;  if  inherited  by  a 
girl,  her  husband  to  take  the  name  of  Blair,  unless  she  should  marry 
a  nobleman.  If  Innes  should  have  no  children,  or  if  his  children 
should  leave  no  direct  heirs,  the  estate  was  not  to  go  to  him.  The 
rents  were  to  accumulate  for  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  last 
heir  ;  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  should  Mortimer 
Innes  have  no  children,  and  then  the  property  was  to  be  "  mortified 
a  school  to  be  erected  in  Strathfillan,  with  ample  accommodation 
for  fiily  boys  and  three  tutors,  the  boys  to  be  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed 
from  the  funds  of  the  mortification  ;  the  masters  to  have  houses 
and  such  salaries  as  the  magistrates  and  town  council  ^should  from 
time  to  time  determine,  but  they  were  to  be  liberal.  "  The  Blair/'  to 
be  arranged  into  a  residence  for  twenty  poor  gentlewomen ;  a  house 
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to  be  erected  with  ample  accommodation  for  twelve  poor  barghen  of 
Strathfillan.  In  all  cases,  whether  teachers,  boys,  women,  or  men,  a 
preference  to  be  giyen  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Blair.  A  codicil 
provided  that  if  Innes  should  have  a  son,  the  trustees  were  to  make 
such  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  maintenance  as  thev  should  deem 
proper. 

The  monotonous  voice  of  Clerk  Oilfillan,  as  he  proceeded  steadilj 
through  the  various  clauses  of  the  will,  prevented  Mortimer  from 
interfering,  as  he  was  tempted  to  do  again  and  again,  bv  his  rising 
wrath,  at  the  strange  tenor  of  his  uncle's  dispositions.  Mr.  Oilfillan 
continued  to  read  steadily  on  to  the  very  last  word,  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  dates  of  the  signatures,  without  a  moment's 
pause  for  question  or  remark.  At  last  he  said :  "  That  is  all,  gentle- 
men. The  will  is  duly  attested,  and,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  attend  to  anything  that  any  one  interested  in  the  doca- 
ment  has  to  say." 

**  I  have  to  say,"  said  Mortimer,  rising  to  his  feet  in  his  rage  and 
surprise, that  it  is  the  will  of  a  madman,  and  I  trust  no  gentleman 
will  lend  himself  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  disgraceful  robbery." 

"My  young  friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  "permit  me  to  remind  you 
that,  as  I  said  before,  this  document  is  properly  attested.  Further- 
more, it  is  dated  several  months  back ;  your  uncle  not  only  attended 
kirk  and  market,  but  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  since  this 
will  was  drawn  out."  % 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  that,"  Mortimer  said ;  "  I  say  it  is  the 
will  of  a  downright  madmnn.  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  carried  out. 
I  will  appeal  to  the  law  to  Biipport  me." 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  law  you  appeal  to  will 
insist  on  the  execution  of  the  will.  Tour  uncle's  snnity  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  Let  me  advise  you,  for  your  own  good, 
to  accept  your  legacy  with  thankfulness,  and  make  no  disturbance 
about  your  uncle's  will.  lie  has  made  a  liberal  provision  for  you, 
all  things  considered." 

"  A  liberal  provision,  you  call  it !  "  replied  Mortimer ;  "  I  tell  you 
it  is  disgraceful.  I  have  expected — I  was  led  to  expect — that  my 
uncle  would  provide  for  mo.  I  am  his  sole  surviving  relative,  and 
he  leaves  the  fortune  that  ought  to  have  been  mine  to  a  crowd  of 
people  who  never  even  heard  of  him.  I  will  upset  the  will  if  there's 
law  or  justice  in  Scotland ! " 

"  Mortimer,  Mortimer,"  w  hispered  the  Doctor,  "  sit  ye  down ;  yon 
can  do  nothing  in  this  matter  but  submit.    Submit  and  wait; 
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things  may  turn  out  better  than  you  expect.  The  will  you  cannot 
touch." 

"  And  do  you  too  say  that  I  must  submit  to  this  robbery  ?  "  re- 
plied Mortimer  aloud.  "  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Forgive  me, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  other  listeners,  "  I  am  too 
painfully  taken  by  surprise  to  remember  what  is  due  to  you.  Excuse 
me  leaving  you  at  once." 

They  rose  as,  without  further  excuse,  he  left  the  room,  tearing  in 
his  anger  the  "  weepers  "  from  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  Dr.  Burnett, 
anxious  to  soothe  and  comfort  him  if  possible,  followed  him  imme- 
diately, and  joined  him  as  he  was  stamping  under  his  feet  the  rags  of 
his  simulated  mourning. 

"  Mortimer,  my  poor  lad,  do  not  take  this  so  seriously  to  heart. 
Tou  may  have  a  son,  when  you  will  have  as  much  control  over  the 
property  as  many  a  laird  has  over  an  entailed  estate.  And  at  the 
worst,  you  have  your  two  hundred  a  year.  Do  try  to  be  reasonable, 
less  excited,"  continued  the  Doctor,  as  Mortimer  kept  wringing  his 
hands,  breathing  heavily,  and  biting  his  lip  in  his  endeavour  to 
listen  to,  without  interrupting  his  friend. 

"  It  is  easy  for  you  to  speak.  Doctor.  Two  himdred  pounds  would 
not  have  seemed  such  a  wretched  provision  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
was  quietly  living  at  the  Manse.  But  now,  when  I  am  thousands  of 
pounds  in  debt — now,  when  I  am  married,  and  I  have  taught  my 
darling  wife  to  expect  wealth — and,  good  God!  we  shall  be  almost 
beggars  for  years  to  come."  The  tears  rushed  from  his  eyes,  for 
Mortimer's  was  not  a  very  strong  character,  and  his  old  resource  of 
putting  off  the  evil  day  could  not  be  indulged  in  now. 

"  Unfortunate  boy  !  "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  horrified ;  "  how- 
could  you  be  so  careless — so  dishonest  I  had  almost  said.  Tour 
uncle  warned  you,  did  he  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  warned  me  ;  but  I  could  not  believe  he  would  prove 
such  a  vindictive  old  fiend.  Oh,  doctor !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  My 
dear,  gentle  Madeleine  too !    And  she  will  be  a  mother  soon !  " 

"  If  your  child  should  be  a  son,  you  will  be  able,  with  care,  to 
shake  off  your  embarrassments,  for  the  trustees  are  directed  to  be 
liberal.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  you  and  your  wife  will  have  many 
sacrifices  to  make;  but  you  must  just  endure  and  wait — patiently  if 
you  can.  Will  you  come  to  the  Manse  and  spend  the  night  there  ? 
This  place  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  you  to-night." 

Mortimer  thanked  the  Doctor,  but  declined  to  return  to  his  old 
home,  as  he  had  already  ordered  his  chaise  to  be  in  waiting,  that  he 
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might  leare  the  Blair  as  soon  aa  possible  after  hearing  the  will  read. 
He  was  soon  ready  to  depart,  and  afler  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
the  Doctor,  he  journeyed  towards  England  with  a  very  heavy  heart, 
in  spite  of  the  remembrance  that  he  was  retarning  to  Madeleine. 


(lb  he  eofUinued.) 


LIFE'S  BIVEE, 

HOW  brightly  flows  life's  river  on, 
When  sunshine  gilds  the  rippling  str^ 
But  when  the  golden  rays  are  gone, 
How  desolate  the  waters  seem. 

Like  when  some  cherished  earthly  good, 
Long  trusted,  is  at  length  withdrawn  ; 

Or  saddened  thoughts,  which  oft  intrude 
At  wakeful  moments  ere  the  dawn. 

Like  when  the  master  of  a  feast. 
Who,  mourning  still  a  loved  one  dead, 

Feels  lonely  when  the  mirth  has  ceased 
And  all  the  gleesome  guests  are  fled. 

Like  when  the  winds  at  eventide, 
'Neath  leaden  skies  the  poplars  bend. 

And  blow  upon  the  bleak  hill-side. 
And  chill  the  heart  that  hath  no  friend. 

Or  like  a  well-remembered  lay. 

Played  unexpectedly  by  hands 
Unknown,  once  heard  in  grief's  sad  day. 

And  now  again  in  stranger  lands. 

How  brightly  flows  life's  river  on, 
When  sunshine  gilds  the  rippling  stream  ; 

But  when  the  golden  rays  are  gone, 
How  desolate  the  waters  seem. 
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THE  south-easterlj  point  of  Australia,  forming  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  is  a  little  larger  than  England.  Its  natural 
adTantages  of  soil  and  climate  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  this 
country.  It  has  a  population  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Siz- 
and-thirty  years  ago  it  was  an  unknown  land,  in  the  possession  of  a 
handful  of  savages.  The  history  of  the  colony  is  the  history  of  one 
generation.  Its  people  are  to-day  a  highly  civilized  community, 
industrious,  prosperous,  wealthy,  in  advance  of  the  old  world  in 
many  of  the  appliances  and  comforts  of  life.  But  its  institutions 
are  of  yesterday,  and  are  scarcely  in  any  sense  indigenous  of  the 
soil.  They  are  made  to  meet  the  wants,  engendered  mainly  in 
other  climes  and  under  different  conditions,  and  they  are  built  in 
great  part  according  to  old-world  models.  We  say  sometimes  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  national  faults  and  the  national  virtues 
of  the  people,  are  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  a  young  empire, 
growbg  its  own  growth,  and  strengthening  on  its  own  resources. 
The  same  thing  is  not  quite  true— or  rather  it  is  not  yet  true— 
of  Yictoria,  the  youngest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements.  The 
colonization  of  the  nineteenth  century  difiers  from  that  of  the 
seventeenth,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  seventeenth  differs  from 
the  conditions  of  existence  in  communities  upon  which  civilization 
had  not  set  its  mark.  Men  carry  more  with  them  in  their  wander- 
ings in  later  than  in  earlier  times.  They  sever  themselves  less 
completely  from  that  which  they  leave  behind.  They  are  more 
powerful  to  resist  the  mysterious  influences  of  their  new  home. 
The  Spaniards  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  have 
with  only  scant  success  maintained  the  struggle  with  the  barbaric 
elements  of  tho  new  life  upon  which  they  entered  when  they  landed 
in  the  West.  The  great  American  people  never  for  a  season  drifted 
backwards,  but  they  developed  a  nationality  and  characteristics  of 
their  own,  and  are  already  as  distinct  from  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  as  are  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  those  in  Norway.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  tho 
slightest  indication  of  such  changes  as  these  in  the  settlers  in 
Australia,  and  the  people  of  Victoria  are  very  nearly  the  counter- 
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part  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  English  county,  cut  out  from  its 
surroundings,  and  expanded.  Time  will  come  when  the  people  will 
find  original  inspirations  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
and  novel  national  characteristics  will  perhaps  present  themselves. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  it  will  take  many  centuries  to  obliterate 
all  traces  of  the  fact  that  the  colony  was  set  up  so  many  generations 
later  than  those  of  the  Western  continent.  Australia  will  hold  fast 
by  its  European  training  much  longer  than  did  Amenca,  and  be 
more  faithful  to  the  old  pattern  and  models.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  as  children  in  old-world  civilization,  compared  with  the  emi- 
grants who  have  peopled  New  Holland. 

The  education  movement  in  Victoria  affords  a  favourable  aspect 
for  the  study  of  the  modes  of  national  life  in  that  new  field  of 
civilization.  Turning  from  the  elementary  education  question  at 
home,  to  watch  our  brothers  and  sisters  engaged  in  the  same  work 
at  the  antipodes,  we  find  the  story  so  nearly  the  same  there  as  here, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recollect  that  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
and  completely  different  historic  and  commercial  conditions,  divide 
that  land  from  this ;  and  yet  while  we  watch  among  the  settlers  the 
operation  of  educational  machinery  similar  to  our  own,  and  note  how 
corresponding  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  observe  in  the 
new  land  an  exact  repetition  of  that  which  we  have  experienced  at 
home  in  effort  and  self-devotion  to  the  work,  these  conditions  do 
not  conceal,  but  rather  mark  out  in  stronger  colours,  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  the  labour  is  performed. 

The  educational  state  of  Victoria  is  posted  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  in  a  stout  blue  book  from  Melbourne,  lately  arrived  in  England. 
This  is  the  Tenth  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  colony. 
The  statistics  are  remarkable  enough,  but  even  more  noteworthy 
are  the  details  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  long  upon  the  figures.  In  1851,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  a 
Bcparate  colony.  The  population  was  then  77,345,  and  there  were 
3,016  children  attending  denominational  schools.  Ten  years  later 
the  population  had  increased  to  541,800,  and  the  children  iu 
denominational  and  national  schools  numbered  33,937.  In  1862 
the  Common  Schools  Acts  was  passed,  and  in  1869  the  Board  of 
Education  began  to  give  encouragement  to  what  are  called  rural 
and  half-time  schools.  The  population  of  the  colony  in  1871  was 
762,287 ;  and  there  were  in  average  attendance  at  common,  rural, 
and  half-time  schools,  07,233  children.  The  number  of  these  school 
establishments  was  988,  and  they  had  the  names  of  114,300  children 
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on  their  registers.  The  numbers  attending  school  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  1  in  5-21  to  the  whole  population,  and  this  the  Melbourne 
Board  regard  as  favourable,  in  comparison  with  similar  returns  of 
the  state  of  education  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Compulaorj  attendance  at  school  is  the  first  point  to  fix  the 
interest  of  the  English  reader  of  this  Australian  blue  book.  What 
is  the  experience  in  Victoria,  as  to  the  necessity  and  policy  of  com- 
pulsion, and  what  are  the  views  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  P  It 
appears  that  in  1871,  of  each  child  on  the  school  rolls,  the  average 
attendance  was  135  days,  equal  to  27  weeks  of  five  school-days  each. 
Schools  are  open  as  a  rule  for  280  days,  or  46  weeks  in  the  year ; 
so  that  each  child  attended  on  an  average  58*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
time  during  which  the  school  was  open.    The  average  in  England 
before  the  Elementary  Education  Act  came  into  operation  was  about 
129  days  in  the  year ;  in  Ireland  80  days ;  in  America  106  days ; 
and  in  Canada  96  days.    This  looks  well  for  the  scattered  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Board.    "  Although 
the^number  may  not  be  very  great,"  they  say  in  their  Seport,  or 
relatively  larger  than  in  other  countries,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  too 
many  children  are  growing  up  without  education,  or  with  so  little 
as  to  be  practically  valueless ;  the  culpable  negligence  of  parents 
in  this  respect^  can  only  he  dealt  with  by  the  Leyitlature"  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  youthful  criminals  undergoing 
sentence  in  Melbourne  Gaol,  were  proved  either  not  to  have 
attended  school  in  the  colony,  or  to  have  been  in  attendance  so  short 
a  time  as  to  have  made  little  or  no  educational  progress.  Another 
argument  advanced  in  favour  of  compulsion  is  derived  from  the  fact 
of  the  notorious  inefficiency  of  private  schools,  and  the  very  general 
incompetency  of  those  who  teach  in  them.    Before  quitting  the 
subject,  the  Board  address  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  an 
Education  Act  providing  for  compulsory  attendance,  which,  they 
suggest,  "might  be  made  tentative  at  first." 

Most  of  the  inspectors  refer  to  the  question  of  compulsion.  Mr. 
Archibald  Gilchrist,  of  the  Ballarat  district,  finds  that  there  are 
many  children  who  do  not  attend  school,  "  although  their  number 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated."  They  are  the  offspring,  he  observes, 
of  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  of  the  population.  Certificates  for 
free  schooling  have  been  distributed  with,  what  he  considers  to  be,  a 
too  profuse  and  indiscriminating  liberality,  but  without  efiect ;  and 
the  State  is  becoming  burdened  with  the  support  of  neglected  and 
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mifldoing  cbildren  in  iodusfcrial  schools.  So  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
recourse  to  the  analogical  process  of  reasoning  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsion, enforcing  his  point  thus : — 

"When  we  see  a  man  bringing  op  hie  family  without  education,  we  know  that 
a  danger  is  threatening  the  aafety  of  hie  neighbours,  as  surely  as  we  know  that  if 
he  allows  filth  to  accumulate  on  his  premises,  he  is  endangering  the  health  of 
his  neighbours.  The  municipal  laws  prevent  him  from  cherishing  a  nuisance  in 
the  latter  way,  and  compel  him  to  incur  the  expense  of  cleansing  his  premises  ;  in 
the  former  way  he  is  allowed  to  cherish  his  nuisance  until  the  peaUlenos  u 
already  felt ;  and  then,  when  it  is  often  too  Ute,  society  steps  in  and  incurs  the 
expense  of  remoYing  his  foulness  and  of  attempting  to  cleanse  its  source  for  the 
future." 

Teachers  and  local  school  committees  in  Ballarat  inform  the 
inspector  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  these  cbildren  to 
school  without  compulsion ;  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  sarcastically  reminds 
the  Board  that  the  subjects  of  King  Kimebameba  V.,  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  are  fined  if  they  do  not  send  their  cbildren  to 
school ;  "  and  the  result  in  a  short  time  will  be  that  ignorance  of 
reading  and  writing  may  belong  to  some  of  the  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria,  but  not  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  King  Kiimehameba.  To 
whom  then  will  the  title  of  savages  be  applicable  P" 

It  warms  up  our  feelings  towards  our  colonial  compatriots  to  find 
them  pointing  the  moral  of  an  argument  on  a  great  question  of 
policy  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  regard  for  the  good  name  of 
the  British  sovereign. 

The  inspector  of  the  Geelong  district,  Mr.  John  Maine,  instituted 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  inquiries  into  all  cases  of  non-attendance  at 
school ;  and  he  says : — 

'*  What  I  have  learned  is  more  than  suflBoient  to  prove  to  me,  that  unless  a 
system  of  compulsory  education  be  very  speedily  introduced,  there  will  be  found 
within  the  next  twenty  years  in  this  colony  a  disgracefully  large  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women  unable  to  read  a  newspaper,  or  to  sign  their  own 
names.*' 

Mr.  John  Simeon  Elkington,  inspector  of  the  North-Eastern 
district,  notes  that  "tliero  is  all  but  universal  testimony  to  the 
pressing  need  of  legislation  in  this  direction,  ns  the  only  means  of 
insuring  that  the  future  existence  of  many  hundred  poor  children 
A'ithin  my  own  district  alone  shall  not  be  permanently  blighted  by 
the  tolerated  indifference  of  those  who  gave  them  being." 

In  the  Western  district  the  inspector,  Mr.  Thomas  Brodribb, 
dwells  upon  the  evil  which  has  arisen  of  granting  free  schools  to 
parents  who  can  well  afibrd  to  pay  the  fees,  as  an  inducement  to 
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send  their  children  to  Bcbool ;  for  this  he  thinks  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  remedy  possible  than  compulsion,  combined  with  a  local 
edacational  rate.  One  of  Mr.  Brodribb's  correspondents,  who  had 
tried  in  Tain  to  induce  his  two  or  three  neighbours  in  a  lonely 
"  swamp  "  to  join  with  him  in  establishing  a  "  rural  school,"  con- 
dudes  his  rather  depressing  narrative  thus: — 

I  have  lived  twenty  years  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  half  as  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  must  say  that  never  in  my  experience  have  I  met  with  so 
uncnltivated  a  party  as  there  is  to  be  met  with  on  this  river.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
this  Ciovemment  does  not  adopt  the  compalsory  system  as  in  Prussia,  or  free 
schools  as  in  the  States,  the  next  generation  of  Victorians  in  the  rural  districts 
wiU,  in  point  of  intelligence,  be  little  ahead  of  too  many  of  my  countiymen  who 
are  living  in  blissful  ignorance  in  the  bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Connemara." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  brief  history  of  Victoria,  with  its  population 
of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  persons  to  a  square  mile,  striving 
for  existence  with  the  primeval  conditions  of  a  country, — placed,  in 
fact,  in  the  position  of  the  Gallic  tribes  who  migrated  into  the  island 
of  Albion  before  the  coming  of  CsBsar, — the  really  notable  fact  is, 
not  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  display  no  excessive  eagerness 
for  education  for  their  children ;  but  that  there  should,  in  fact,  exist 
an  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  neglect  of  education  is,  after 
all,  a  very  exceptional  circumstance  in  that  new  country.  People 
who  live  almost  out  of  the  range  of  communication  with  more  than 
a  dozen  or  two  of  their  fellow-creatures,  beyond  the  reach  of  libraries 
and  intellectual  institutions,  whose  round  of  life  consists  in  keeping 
sheep,  and  in  dealing  with  land,  and  with  the  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions of  nature,  as  if  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  planet, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  making  haste  to  build  schools,  and  are  sending 
their  children  long  distances  under  adverse  circumstances,  in  order 
that,  as  they  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women,  they  may  read  books 
and  possess  some  share  of  that  little  bit  of  knowledge  whereof 
the  people  in  the  old  civilized  countries  are  so  proud.    A  wander- 
ing Irish  emigrant,  who  has  been  round  the  world  in  search  of  the 
newest  possible  country  on  which  to  erect  his  cabin,  is  shocked 
at  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  ignorance  there  like  that  which  ho 
left  behind  him  at  Connemara!    The  spirits  of  inspectors  are 
depressed  by  the  fact  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  are  not 
being  taught  their  alphabet  and  their  pothooks.    These  are  surely 
splendid  items  in  the  natural  history  of  that  young  country.  What 
&  bright  future  must  be  in  store  for  a  people  whom  we  find,  in  a 
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home  not  forty  years  old,  working  close  up  to  this  high  standard  of 
civilization  and  intellectual  life. 

A  novel  development  of  the  idea  of  compulsory  schooling  appears 
in  Mr.  Elkington's  report.  He  is  distressed  at  the  mischievous 
propensities  of  Australian  lads  between  the  period  of  school  age  and 
manhood,  and  suggests  the  adoption  of  one  of  two  remedies;  he 
would  either  keep  them  employed  for  a  greater  number  of  hours 
than  is  the  usual  custom  there,  or  he  would  have  the  provisions 
of  the  coming  measure  of  compulsory  instruction  so  far  extended 
as  to  require  all  employers  of  young  men  to  see  that  the  hours  of 
recreation,  as  well  as  of  labour,  are  profitably  employed."  Mr. 
Elkington  must  have  studied,  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  fine 
disciplinarian  political  system  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  law  and  government  must  have 
taken  very  firm  hold  of  the  colonial  mind  before  any  man  would 
venture  to  make  such  a  proposition  in  a  Victorian  blue  book. 

The  peculiar  form  which  the  love  of  mischief  has  assumed  among 
the  youths  of  this  colony  has  led  to  the  coining  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  first  Australianism  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  By  the  in- 
spector of  the  Melbourne  Board  of  Education,  an  official  stamp 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  word  "  larrikinism."  Probably  the 
origin  of  this  term  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  six-and-thirty  years 
of  the  history  of  the  country ;  but  to  one  Constable  Dalton  is  due 
the  honour  of  having  first  brought  the  word  into  public  notice. 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  his  report  for  1871,  attempts  a  definition  of  it. 
He  says : — 

"The  word  has  so  yaried  an  applicatioD,  that  it  is  difficnit  to  know  any  action 
of  youth  whidi  the  speaker  wishes  to  reprobate  to  which  he  may  not  applj 
the  word.  In  the  mouth  of  some  persons  it  is  employed  to  include  such  boyish 
pranks  as  are  practised,  at  some  time  or  other,  before  boyhood  has  passed 
away,  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  boys  in  robust  health  all  over  the  world. 
Such  pranks  include  the  very  objectionable  practice  sometimes  called  practical 
joking,  and  such  petty  thefts  as  plucking  flowers  or  fruit  from  a  neighbour's 

garden  Although  the  word  larrikinisni  is  made  to  include  such  acts,  it  is 

generally  understood  to  refer  to  criminal  acts  of  pillage^  destruction,  and  wanton 
cruelty  practised  by  boys  '  in  their  teens/  " 

It  seems  that  there  are  prejudiced  people  who  attribute  'Marrikia* 
ism"  to  the  common  schools,  and  otlicrd  who  incline  to  believe  that 
the  boys  of  Victoria  are  distinguished  by  exceptional  wickedness 
from  their  contemporaries  iu  other  lands.  Both  these  notions  are 
combated,  and  apparently  with  reason,  by  Mr.  Gilchrist ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  larrikinism  is  not  quite  like  the  rowdyism  and  practical 
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jokiDg  of  the  youths  of  other  countries.  The  larrikin  proper  is 
indigenous  to  Victoria.  Mr.  Elkington  stepped  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  hia  duties  last  year,  and  made  special  inquiries  into  "the 
origin  and  habits  of  that  troublesome  parasite,  the  larrikin;"  and 
he  is  not  sanguine  that  compulsory  primary  instruction  can  do  much 
for  the  creature,  unless  indirectly. 

''The  existence  of  the  larrikio/'  says  Mr.  Elkington,  "  seems  due  to  a  yariety 
of  causes,  in  which  the  immediate  ioflueoces  o!  schooling  do  not  play  a  strong 
part.  The  vicious  examples,  sensual  indulgence,  and  relaxed  discipline  observed 
in  many  hoaaeholds;  the  corresponding  tendency  in  children  to  treat  parents 
UTererentlj,  tbe  out-door  life  forced  upon  many  young  people  by  the  scanty 
accommodations  for  the  large  family  at  home,  have  all  borne  a  share  in  producing 
the  larrikin  ;  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  eight-hour  system  has  much 
to  answer  for  too." 

Thus  the  first  outcome  of  independent  Australian  philology  affords 
us,  as  it  should,  a  peep  into  those  conditions  of  social  life  which  are 
not  transplanted  from  the  fatherland,  but  belong  to  the  new  soil. 
Home  habits  are  not  quite  the  same  after  a  few  years  of  Australian 
settlement.  Those  domestic  customs  which  form  one  of  the  quiet 
charms  of  existence  in  Norway,  in  Denmark,  in  Holland,  in  England, 
and  in  Brittany,  do  not,  in  all  their  integrity,  survive  the  effects  of 
the  long  journey  to  Oceania,  and  the  building  up  of  a  totally  new 
society. 

It  would  bo  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from  the  information 
afforded,  with  respect  to  larrikinism,  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
docility  and  subordination  among  the  young  people  of  Victoria. 
These  reports  afford  abundant  evidence  of  good  conduct  and  disci- 
pline in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Maine  relates  how,  in  Geelong,  an 
excellent  teacher,  one  Mr.  Calder,  laid  out  a  part  of  his  school 
grounds  in  flower-beds,  and  planted  a  portion  with  peas,  and  under 
good  regulations  and  kindly  encouragement,  the  children's  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  garden,  though  it  adjoined  the  playground,  was 
perfectly  unexceptional,  and  they  took  great  pride  in  the  horticultural 
experiment.  Mr.  Bolum,  again,  who,  with  an  eye  no  doubt  to  larri- 
kinism, admits  that  "  the  mischievous  and  immoral  conduct  of  our 
colonial  bojs  is  a  common  topic,"  reports  that  good  behaviour  if, 
with  few  exceptions,  tlie  rule  in  his  (the  North-Western)  district. 
Mr.  Sasse,  of  the  Metropolitan  diistriet,  "seldom  hears  of  any  unruly 
characters  giving  anxiety."  Mr.  Elkington  indignantly  challenges 
the  truth  of  the  "  very  damaging  statement  made  some  time  back, 
and  upon  high  authority,  concerning  moral  discipline  in  common 
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echools,'*  and  he  quotes  the  statement  in  question,  which  ran  thus: 
The  article  manufactured  in  a  large  number,  if  not  all  of  the  exist- 
ing State  schools,  will  be  found  of  a  very  inferior  quality.'*  Mr. 
Elkington  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  firm  conviction  that^ 
in  the  great  majority  of  common  schools,  the  cultivation  of  a  sound 
moral  tone  is  deemed  by  the  teachers  an  act  of  solemn  obligation." 
Lest,  however,  certain  people,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
class  of  schools,  should  think  to  monopolize  this  flattering  unctioD, 
Mr.  Elkington  makes  haste  to  add : — 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  underrate  denominatioDal  instraetion  when  worthily 
commnnicated ;  bat  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that,  whenever  a  snperior 
moral  tone  in  school  is  aUeged  to  result  from  the  mere  oircumstance  that  spedfio 
dootrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers,  the  inference  is  not  warranted  by 
the  facts." 

The  statement  is  somewhat  sweeping,  but  it  stands  on  the  blue 
book  under  Mr.  Elkington's  authority.  A  lively  controversy  might 
be  built  upon  the  passage.  More  interesting  matter  for  the  moment 
may,  however,  be  found  by  searching  through  these  voluminous  pages 
for  evidence  on  the  subject  of  school  buildings.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation made  grants  for  school  buildings  to  the  amount  of  £12,443 
in  1871,  and  the  total  amount  voted  during  the  ten  years  since  the 
Common  Schools  Act  came  into  operation  is  £54,696 ;  while  the 
local  contributions  added  to  that  sum  have  amounted  to  £45,753. 
This  expenditure  has  been  chiefly  in  country  districts  and  small 
towns,  for  the  large  towns  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  schools 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  though  the  settlement  was  then  hardly 
Rve-and-twenty  years  old.  It  is  remarkable  that  never  once  in  those 
full,  elaborate,  and  admirable  reports  is  there  any  indication  that 
the  writers  remember  how  very  young  their  country  is.  They  go 
about  their  duties,  to  all  appearance,  as  we  do  in  the  old  country, 
with  a  sense  that  the  nation  has  grown  old  in  history.  They  look 
round  them  for  reasons  to  account  for  faults  and  deficiencies,  but 
they  do  not  refer  them  to  the  fact  that  they  have  recently  begun  the 
world  afresh  in  that  territory,  nor  even  do  they  allude  to  the  taint  of 
convict  life  wlien  they  are  speaking  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country,  though  English  transportation  to  Victoria  is  fresh  within 
the  recollection  of  all  of  us,  and  British  criminals  and  their  children 
form  a  very  appreciable  portion  of  the  population.  So,  when  tlio 
inspectors  report  upon  the  state  of  the  school  buildings,  they  speak 
in  unmeasured  contempt  of  "the  miserable  wooden  structures" 
w  hich  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  schools  of  brick  or  stone, 
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thoagb,  to  the  mind  of  any  but  an  Australian  settler,  nothing  would 
seem  more  natural  than  that  most  of  the  country  schools  in  Yictoria 
should  beof  wood,  and  the  future  historian  of  the  new  world  of  the  anti- 
podes would  want  no  happier  fact  wherewith  to  turn  a  sentence  upon 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  colony  than  the  fact  made  plain  in  those 
reports,  that  before  the  end  of  the  conventional  lifetime  of  a  single 
generation,  the  Victorians  felt  it  to  be  a  disgrace  that  every  weather- 
board school  had  not  already  been  swept  away  and  replaced  by 
costly  edifices  of  masonry,  like  those  which  had  risen  up  by  very  slow 
degrees  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  and  among  the  thriving  and 
wealthy  peoples  of  the  "West. '  In  a  tone  of  half-apology,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  feeling  of  the  colony, 
Mr.  Gilchrist  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  in  the 
Ballarat  district : — 

"The  school  baildingB  are  in  many  cases  ansatisfaotory,  bat  improTemeot  is 
being  gradually  effected.  Oar  school  buildings  fall  very  far  short  of  the  palatial 
Btnictnres  wa  see  in  America,  or  even  of  the  less  elegant  but  equally  substantial 
buildings  one  sees  in  Europe ;  but  at  the  time  they  were  erected  most  of  them 
were  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  In  our  cities,  and  also 
in  our  country  districts,  one  sees  some  very  fair  buildings ;  and  one  should  re- 
member that  those  dilapidated  weatherboard  structures  we  frequently  see  on 
diggings,  townships  which  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  prosperity,  and  some- 
times too  in  our  thriving  cities  (for  there  are  half  a  dozen  such  in  Ballarat),  were 
oooe  neat  little  edifices.  When  a  sudden  rush,  whose  duration  is  uncertain,  is 
made  to  any  locality,  it  is  wiser  to  erect  a  weatherboard  buildiDg,  for  which  funds 
can  be  speedily  raised,  and  at  once  assemble  the  children  for  instruction,  than 
wait  for  several  months  while  subscription  is  being  made  for  an  expensive  stone 
or  brick  building.  In  many  cases  the  rush  has,  after  a  few  months,  been  to  some 
neighbouring  locality,  and  the  school  building  has  been  removed  to  the  spot  to 
which  the  miners  have  gone  in  search  of  gold.  Some  of  the  disreputable  buildings 
of  the  Ballarat  district  have  thus  been  removed  three  times,  and  have  done  good 
service.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  their  places'should  be  supplied  by  better 
ones.  During  the  past  year  elegant  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  to  supply 
the  places  of  Nos.  81,  Lydiard  Street,  and  571,  Smythsdale.'' 

Thus  closelj  does  the  educational-  reflect  the  social  life  and  movements 
of  the  people.  The  reports  from  inspectors  of  other  districts  are 
similar  in  effect  to  that  quoted;  but  the  various  notes  scattered 
through  the  book  virith  respect  to  school  grounds  are  remarkable. 
Lookers-on  in  the  old  world  would  expect  that,  whatever  the  short- 
comings in  the  way  of  architecture,  the  promoters  of  schools  in  the 
new  country,  especially  in  rural  and  remote  districts,  where  the  price 
of  land  is  nominal,  where  trees  are  superabundant,  and  where  vege- 
tation is  spontaneous,  would  take  care  to  provide  spacious  and 
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pleasant  grounds  around  their  educational  buildings.   As  a  rule, 
however,  this  has  not  been  done. 
Mr.  Solum  deplores  the  fact  that  in  the  North-Westem  district, 

''Little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  improving  the  school  gprouDdsbypUnt- 
ing  and  fencing.  With  rare  exceptions  the  playgronnds  are  merely  exposed 
areas,  from  which  all  traces  of  vegetation,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  charred 
stamps,  have  been  carefully  effiued.  The  question  of  providing  shade,  and  of 
improving  the  appearance  of  school  grounds,  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered." 

That  reference  to  the  "  charred  stumps"  is  suggestive.  For  one 
exceptional  moment,  the  blue  book  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  it  relates  to  a  principality  just  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brown,  reporting  on  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  while 
following  Mr.  Bolum  to  the  same  effect,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
deficiency  complained  of  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  o£Soial  quarters. 
He  says : — 

"The  Board's  efforts  to  promote  the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds  have 
not,  so  far  as  has  come  within  my  observation,  been  productive  of  result.  It  is 
urged  by  local  committees  that  the  proximity  of  a  playground  is  inimical  to  the 
project,  that  they  have  no  means  of  raising  funds  to  defray  either  the  original 
cost  of  planting  and  fencing,  or  the  subsequent  expense  that  would  have  to  be 
incurred.  I  know  of  only  one  school  in  my  district  in  which  anything  of  the  kind 
proposed  has  been  done  systematically.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  expended  in 
this  way  some  years  ago,  and  a  handsome  shrubbery  has  been  raised ;  but  at  tbe 
present  time  the  work  is  in  great  danger  of  having  been  done  to  no  purpose,  from 
tbe  impossibility  of  procuring  funds  to  repair  the  fence  for  the  protection  of  the 
shrubs." 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  make-shifl  system  of  national 
education  which  precedes  a  complete  Education  Act.  In  order  to 
establish  a  school,  private  subscriptions  are  raised,  the  Victoria 
Board  of  Education  adds  an  equal  sum,  and  a  school  is  built  and 
furnished.  Thenceforward  there  is  a  current  income,  consisting  of 
Fchool  pence,  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  Board  to  keep  the 
school  going,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  exceptional  expenses.  The 
only  effectual  remedy  would  seem  to  be  a  school  board,  empowered 
to  levy  a  rate  to  meet  all  reasonable  charges  incurred  in  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Gilchrist  reports  that  there  are 
many  districts  which  would  be  willing  to  impose  a  rate.  Mr.  Brod- 
ribb  recommends  a  rate,  and  there  is  no  indication  throughout  the 
reports  of  the  existence  of  a  public  feeling  adverse  to  a  school  rate. 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  future  of  Yictoria,  that  it  is  neither  self- 
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conceited  on  the  one  hand,  nor  servile  in  imitation  of  old-coimtrj 
wajaon  the  other.  Combined  with  an  unreserved  readiness  to  profit 
by  example  all  round,  is  an  ever  present  desire  to  adopt  the  old 
institutions  and  forms  of  social  life  to  new  conditions.  The  School 
Board  of  England  and  Wales  might  take  a  valuable  lesson  from  the 
officers  of  the  Melbourne  Board  in  the  matter  of  studying  school 
sjstems  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Australia  is  a  colony  by  iteelf, 
surroanded  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  but  those  who  direct  the 
school  system  there  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  doings  of  every 
other  country  in  the  work  of  national  schooling. 

These  inspectors  are  always  ready  to  turn  a  point  or  round  off  a 
sentence  with  a  reference  to  what  is  being  done  in  England, 
Bcotknd,  or  Ireland,  in  Prussia,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  or 
Canada.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  dilating  on  school  buildings,  gossips  about 
the  size  and  cost  of  the  public  schools  in  Chicago ;  the  plan  of  the 
model  schools  in  Ireland ;  the  expense  of  a  particular  building  in 
Waterford ;  the  attendance  and  cost  per  child  of  schools  in  Halifax 
(England)  and  Talacre  in  North  Wales ;  the  method  of  construction 
of  a  certain  school  in  Belgium;  and  the  whole  plan  and  system  of 
the  tfnited  States  common  schools ;  ond  he  ends  by  recommending 
a  combination  of  the  American  and  English  plans  of  school  build- 
ings, where  a  large  number  are  to  be  accommodated.  Talking  of 
apparatus  he  relates  what  he  has  seen  at  Dublin,  and  the  particulars 
of  personal  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  Irish  National  Board 
of  Education.  On  the  question  of  half-time  schools,  he  quotes  what 
he  has  seen  in  Yorkshire;  on  methods  of  reading  in  school,  he 
introduces  reminiscences  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Boston, 
New  York,  France,  and  Belgium ;  on  home  lessons  he  exemplifies 
his  recommendations  by  references  to  the  cases  of  Montreal,  New 
York,  Boston,  Sydney,  and  Scotland ;  on  infant  schools,  he  calls 
Toronto  in  evidence ;  on  employing  women  as  teachers,  he  alludes 
to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  certain  experience  in  England  and 
Wales ;  on  inspection  tests,  he  recalls  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Birmingham  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his  report. 

Mr.  Wilson  discusses  the  relotive  merits  of  the  Irish  National 
School  reading-books  and  those  published  by  Nelson  and  by 
Laurie ;  Mr.  Maine  reports  that  the  English  Privy  Council  system 
is  that  which  is  usually  followed  in  his  district  in  the  arrangement 
of  school  furniture,  though  the  system  is  not  in  any  case  carried 
out  in  its  entirety ;  '*  Mr.  Elkington  announces  the  successful  use 
of  Laurie's  and  the  new  Irish  National  school-books ;  Mr.  Brodribb 
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is  shocked  to  find  that  many  of  the  elementary  teachers  of  the 
colon  J  are  unacquainted  with  the  educational  systems  of  Europe  and 
America ;  that  they  cannot  name  the  countries  in  which  compulsory 
education  has  been  adopted ;  that  the  names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
are  words  without  a  history  to  them,  and  that  they  know  nothing 
about  Festalozzi  or  Wilderspin.  It  seems  to  him  remarkable  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the  three  E*s 
in  the  colony — who  were  born  in  a  country  of  newly  arrived 
backwoodsmen,  amateur  agriculturists,  and  gold-diggers,  or  were 
carried  there  as  children  by  adventurous  parents,  ill-treated  by 
fortune  in  the  old  land — have  not  closely  studied  the  treatises  on 
teaching  by  "  Gurrie,  Morrison,  Joyce,  Stowe,  Gill,  Bobinson, 
Toung,  and  others  " !  The  Victorian  Board  it  is  clear,  have  entered 
their  vigorous  young  state  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  old  and 
new,  in  the  race  for  the  prise  in  national  elementary  education. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in 
finding  teachers  well  qualified  to  work  up  to  the  standard  of  national 
schooling  on  which  the  Board  and  the  Inspectors  have  set  their 
hearts.  The  Training  Institution  does  not  quite  fill  up  the  male 
department,  and  the  number  of  candidates  who  carry  off  first-class 
certificates  is  few.  The  bias  in  the  direction  of  out-door  life  and 
active  employment  struggles  hard  with  the  more  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. Young  women  are  unfavourably  affected  by  the  college  life. 
"  Yery  few  girls  enter  the  institution,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  the  super- 
intendent, "  without  feeling  the  effects  of  regular  and  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  ;  and  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months  are  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  and  are 
often  compelled  to  seek  medical  advice."  It  is  also  reported  that 
*^  the  class  of  students  who  present  themselves  for  admission  into  the 
Institution  are  not,  as  a  whole,  of  that  description  which  we  should 
choose,  had  we  the  power  of  making  a  choice ; "  and  the  abilities 
of  many  of  our  students,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  "  are  below  the  required 
standard."  Considering  certain  peculiar  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
colony,  it  will  occasion  an  Englishman  no  surprise,  though  it  is  a 
subject  of  great  pain  to  the  Board,  that  during  the  year  1871  five 
teachers  were  disqualified  for  immoral  conduct  and  intemperance, 
two  for  "copying  at  examinations,"  two  for  ^'falsifying  school 
records,"  and  one  "  on  account  of  his  having  received  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  from  the  Supreme  Court." 

Mr.  Budd,  the  Inspector- General,  finds  many  of  the  teachers  defi- 
cient in  ability  in  country  districts.    Of  805  schools,  he  finds  392 
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presenting  unfayourable  results,  and  he  concludes  that the  amount 
of  education  given  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  country 
is  below  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  it  might  be."  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  find  that  this  is  due  rather  to  a  deficiency  of  teaching  power 
than  to  any  radical  defect  in  the  capacity  of  the  children.  Here  are 
Mr.  Budd's  remarks  on  this  point : — 

"There  is  no  obstacle  resaltiog  from  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are 
placed,  or  the  ability  of  the  children  in  them  to  prevent  a  very  lax^e  majority  of 
the  schools  in  Victoria,  which  have  been  eatablished,  say,  for  two- years,  from  ob- 
taining 60,  70,  80,  or  90  per  cent,  at  the  examination  for  results.  The  obstacle  is 
that  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  namely,  the  inability  of  a  large  number  of 
teaohers  to  communicate  instruction— a  want,  in  fact,  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
profession.'' 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  teachers  further  enables 
Mr.  Budd  to  say  that  "  there  is  no  dearth  of  persons  willing  to 
enter  the  profession,  if  they  could  only  qualify  themselves  for  it." 
He  summarizes  his  conclusions  thus : — 

**  A  large  number  of  the  children  of  this  oonntry  do  not  receive  such  an  amount 
of  education  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  the  want  of 
persoos  trained  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher ;  and  the  means  at  present  employed 
are  inadequate  to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  such  persons." 

The  tide  is  turning,  however,  in  this  respect.  Many  tokens  pre- 
sent themselves  of  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Mr. 
Elkington  finds  that  the  system  of  pupil-teacher  instruction  is 
gradually  introducing  a  number  of  capable  young  persons,  mostly 
females,*'  into  the  ranks ;  and  he  reports  that  persons  of  superior 
education  are  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  turn  their  attention  to 
Common  School  work ;  moved,  perhaps,  as  much  by  the  tempting 
reward  held  out  to  capable  instructors  as  by  love  of  the  occupation 
for  its  own  sake." 

There  are  numerous  points  of  interest  which  must  be  passed  over 
here,  or  touched  upon  very  briefly.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
the  new  country  which  troubles  us  in  the  old  with  regard  to  the 
destitute  children,  and  for  this  many  educationists  see  no  remedy 
but  in  a  complete  or  partial  system  of  free  schooling.  With  respect 
to  the  half-time  "  children  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
up  to  their  standards,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  two  years  in  arrenr  of 
whole-timers.  The  question  of  teaching  higher  subjects  "  in  com- 
mon schools  presents  peculiar  features  in  the  colony  by  reason  ot 
the  inadequate  supply  of  superior  schools.   Mr.  Budd  observes  that 
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there  are  scattered  over  the  country  many  persons  who  have  recei?ed 
a  liberal  or  a  good  middle-class  education,  and  others  who  join  with 
them  in  desiring  a  superior  education  for  their  children^  but  schools 
of  the  character  needed  are  not  within  their  reach.    Their  only 
resource  is  the  common  school.   The  Inspector- Gieneral  assumes 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  send  his  child  to  a  common  school,  and 
he  thinks  that  "  when  the  child  is  there  he  should  receive  the  best 
education  the  teacher  can  give  him,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  that 
child,  the  State  is  not  asked  to  pay  more  than  in  the  case  of  other 
children.   The  inspectors  find  occasion  now  and  then  to  regret  too 
great  a  straining  after  results  at  examinations.   Mr.  Wilson  Brown 
reports  that  in  schools  where  the  spirit  of  rivalry  runs  high,  scarcely 
any  excuse  is  admitted  on  the  day  of  examination.    Some  of  his  ex- 
aminations, he  says,  have  been  conducted  "  amidst  a  perfect  hubbub 
occasioned  by  sufferers  from  whooping-cough,  and  I  have  even  known 
children  brought  in  from  their  sick-beds."    The    rural  schools" 
are,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Elkington,  looked  upon  as    the  advanced 
guard  of  education,  pioneering  the  way  through  a  very  jungle  of 
ignorance."     "Difficulties  that  in  more  cultivated  regions  are 
happily  rare,"  says  the  inspector,    here  meet  the  teacher  face  to 
face ;  young  women  and  young  men  are  for  the  first  time  introduced 
to  the  alphabet,  and  to  the  systematic  computing  of  numbers ;  from 
the  elementary  mystery  of  strokes  and  pot-hooks  they  pass  on 
through  the  intermediate  perplexities  up  to  the  final  triumph  of 
writing  their  own  names,  an  achievement  that  I  am  told  is  gazed 
upon  with  no  less  wondering  curiosity  than  the  savage  shows  at  his 
first  appearance  before  a  mirror.    •   •   .    Sometimes  the  pupils 
have  to  be  humanized  before  their  studies  can  be  commenced.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  given  at  the  opening  of  a  rural  school  about 
five-and-twenty  miles  from  Sandhurst,  where,  upon  the  teacher 
making  his  appearance,  every  pupil  ran  away." 

As  a  set-off  against  such  incidents  as  these  there  is  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  residue  of  the  native  races  are  succumbing  to  the  influ- 
ences of  education.  Mr.  Topp,  reporting  of  the  Eastern  district, 
says : — 

'^It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  record  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in  which  the 
Bamahyuik  Mission  School  for  native  children  is  maintained.  This  was  originally 
a  rand  school,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  numbers  it  hM  been 
oonyerted  into  a  common  school.  The  knowledge  of  the  Bnglish  language  whidi 
the  litUe  fellows  showed  was  surprising ;  their  writing  mtrpassed  any  I  have  seen 
in  a  school ;  and  their  industry,  iutelligenoe,  and  liveliness  were  veiy  pleasant  to 
witness." 
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Within  the  powers  granted  them  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  the 
Victorian  Education  Board  seem  to  have  neglected  no  step  calculated 
to  advance  the  work  of  national  education,  or  to  adapt  the  instruction 
to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  country.  An  excellent  scheme  of 
ezhibitiona  is  in  operation,  enabling  children  of  superior  capacity 
and  industry,  whatever  may  be  their  circumstances  in  life,  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  highest  position  in  the  ccdonial  community,  or  to 
enter  the  lists  for  the  prizes  of  public  life  in  the  mother  country. 
Evidently  it  is  a  matter  at  once  of  sentiment  and  of  principle  with 
the  colony  to  avoid  raising  np  barriers,  educational  or  otherwise, 
between  itself  and  the  old  world.  Hence  the  system  of  schooling 
and  the  subjects  of  instruction  correspond  very  closely  with  those  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  citizens  of 
Yictoria  edacated  by  the  State  should  not  hold  their  own  among 
their  compeers  in  any  civilized  country.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
evidence  of  an  increasing  tendency  to  introduce  special  features  of 
instroction  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  antipodean  life.  There  is  a 
demand  for,  and  an  attempt  to  supply,  the  technical  education  pecu- 
liarly Victorian ;  books  are  being  provided  affording  local,  scientific, 
geographical,  and  engineering  information ;  the  natural  history  of 
the  colony  is  a  subject  now  attracting  especial  attention ;  and  the 
inapeetoiv  are  considering  how  to  arrange  their  schools  and  their  plans 
of  instruction,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  that  spirit  of 
individuality  and  self-reliance  so  necessary  among  a  people  to  whom 
has  been  given  the  making  of  a  new  empire  in  those  remote  Southern 
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A  EfiSITMfi  OP  THE  LATE  AITTITMN  MANCEUVBES. 

THE  Autumn  ManoDuvres  of  thia  year  may  be  considered,  at  anj 
rate  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  been  Buooeasful  with  reference 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  having  been  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  an  improvement  on  those  of  1871.  Short 
of  actual  warfare,  the  operations  teach  about  as  much  as  can  be 
taught  by  any  means  in  the  field.  Great  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  to  generals  and  staff  o£Scers  of  learning  their  work,  and 
commanding  oflScers  of  batteries  of  artillery  have  had  constant 
practice  in  placing  their  guns  in  position;  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired  now  that  they  are  allowed  to  act  independently :  during  such 
manoeuvres,  officers  and  men  get  accustomed  to  camp  life,  with  its 
various  requirements,  and  to  long  and  irregular  marches.  The 
militia  and  volunteers  are  especially  benefited  by  the  manoeuvres. 
Most  of  the  men  of  the  regular  regiments  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  of  the  same  sort  at  Aldershot,  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
militia  regiments  out  this  season  were  as  a  rule  very  superior  in 
physique  to  those  of  last  year,  and  they  performed  their  duties  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  Their  discipline  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  line,  it  requires  only  time  and  practice  to  make  them  excellent 
troops.  The  appearance  of  the  various  volunteer  corps  was  very 
good,  they  gave  satisfaction  by  the  way  they  did  their  work  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  by  the  cheerful  manner  they  bore  their  fatigues  and 
the  various  hardships  inseparable  from  camp  life,  to  which  they  had 
been  unaccustomed.  The  manoeuvres  have  also  been  of  use  in 
showing  faults  and  defects  that  may  in  future  be  avoided.  There 
are  of  course  many  pro's  and  con*s.  Some  people  think  that  every- 
thing could  have  been  done  just  as  well  at  Aldershot,  and  at  less 
cost  to  the  country.  Those,  however,  whose  opinion  is  better  worth 
having,  will  agree  that  a  less  well-known  and  a  wider  field  of 
operations  was  far  more  preferable.  The  popularity  of  the  army 
lias  immensely  increased,  the  soldiers  having  become  very  popular, 
having  been  received  with  great  kindness  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  through  which  they  have  passed ;  in  most  of  which  there 
had  previously  been  a  great  prejudice  against  the  army.  This  alone 
is  worth  much. 
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Afler  DO  little  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  manceuvrea 
sliould  take  place  in  the  neighhoarhood  of  Salisbury. 

The  Southern  army  was  concentrated  near  to  Blandford,  in  the 
middle  of  August ;  and  the  northern  arm  j  at  Aldershot,  about  the 
same  time. 

The  composition  of  the  two  armies  was  in  brief  outline  as  follows : — 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  commanding  the  Head-Quarter  Staff,  and 
Uiiipire*in-chief,  with  many  distinguished  and  i  fficient  o£Scers  acting 
under  him,  on  the  Staff  and  as  Umpires. 

The  Southern  army  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  three 
brigades  each,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  to  each  division,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  horse  and  field  artillery,  and  engineers. 

The  Control  department  was  fully  represented,  as  well  as  the 
medical,  and  there  were  a  certain  number  of  chaplains  of  various 
denominations  to  each  division.  Lieut.- General  Sir  John  Michel, 
O.C.B.,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern  army ;  and  had  as 
Assistont  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  C.B.,  K.C.B. ; 
and  as  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  Colonel  A.  G.  Herbert, 
C.B. ;  Major-General  Sir  T.  MacMahon,  Bart.,  C.B.,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry. 

Major-Qeneral  Sir  A.  Horsford,  K.C.B.,  commanded  the  1st  divi- 
sion ;  the  let  brigade  of  which,  under  Major- General  H.S.H.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  C.B.,  was  composed  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
(Grenadier  Guards;  Ist  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards;  and  Ist  Bat- 
talion Scotch  Fusilier  Guards.  The  2nd  Brigade,  under  Major-General 
Sir  A.  Hardinge,  C.B.,  was  composed  of  the  2nd  Battalion  16th  Foot ; 
the  50th  Foot ;  the  1st  Provisional  Battalion  Rifle  Volunteers ;  and 
the  Ist  Administrative  Battalion  Wilts  Eifle  Volunteers.  The  8rd 
Brigade,  under  Colonel  Glyn,  C.B.,  of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  was 
composed  of  the  2nd  Battalion  17th  Foot ;  the  4th  Battalion  Eifle 
Brigade ;  and  the  Boyal  South  Down  Militia  .  The  Cavalry  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Baker,  10th  Hussars,  was  composed  of  the 
7th  and  10th  Hussars;  the  12th  Lancers;  and  a  Battery  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

The  2nd  Division  was  commanded  by  Major-General  Brown- 
^ES}  C.B. ;  the  Cavalry  Brigade  of  which  was  under  Sir  Thomas 
MacMahon,  and  composed  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 
The  Ist  Brigade,  under  Major-General  Sir  E.  Greated,  K.C.B.,  was 
composed  of  the  Ist  Battalion  7th  Fusiliers;  2nd  Battalion  7th 
fusiliers ;  and  the  drd  Eoyal  Lancashire  Militia.  The  2nd  Brigade, 

under  Major-General  F.  P.  Harding,  C.B.,  was  composed  of  the  4th 
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Battalion  60th  Bifles;  the  88th  Foot;  and  the  Kilkenny  Militia 
The  3rd  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Bruce,  Grenadier  Guards,  was 
composed  of  the  95th  Poot ;  lat  Weet  York  Militia ;  and  the  Ist 
Adminiatratire  Battalion  Dorset  Volunteers.  Colonel  Thompson 
commanded  the  Artillery  of  the  Southern  army,  and  Colonel 
Belfield  the  Engineers. 
The  Northern  army  was  composed  as  followa : — Lient.-General  Sir 

B.  Walpole,  K.C.B.  Commander;  having  as  Aaaistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Colonel  Sir  A.  Alison,  Bart.,  C.B. ;  and  as  Assistant 
Quartermaater-General,  Colonel  Ghimble,  C.B.  The  Cavalry  Brigade 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall,  2od  Life  Guards,  and  was 
composed  of  the  1st  Life  Guards ;  2nd  Life  Guards ;  Boyal  Horse 
Guards;  Wiltshire  Yeomanry;  and  a  Battery  Boyal  Horse  Artillrey. 

The  Jst  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Mi^or-G^neral  Parke,  C.B.f 
and  composed  of  the  2nd  Battalion  22nd  Foot;  the  100th  Foot; 
and  2nd  Staffordshire  Militia. 

The  2nd  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Anderson,  22nd 
Foot,  and  composed  of  the  2nd  Battalion  15th  Foot;  the  2nd 
Battalion  22Dd  Foot;  the  46th  Foot;  2nd  Pfovisional  Battalion 
Bifle  Volunteers ;  and  2nd  Battalion  Wilts  Bifle  Volunteers.  The 
3rd  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Erskine,  and  composed  of 
the  90th  Foot ;  99th  Foot ;  and  Boyal  Aberdeenshire  Militia.  Also 
a  proportion  of  Artillery  and  Engineers. 

These  troops  composed  the  Srd  Division  under  ICajor^General  Sir 

C.  Staveley,  K.C.B. 

The  4th  Division  was  commanded  by  Major-General  Lord  Mark 
Kerr,  C.B.  ,The  Cavalry  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Major-Greneral 
Shute,  C.B.,  who  was  also  commanding  the  Cavalry  of  the  Division, 
and  composed  of  the  9th  Lancers ;  18th  and  19th  Hussars ;  and  a 
Battery  Boyal  Horse  Artillery. 

The  1st  Brigade  w^as  commanded  by  Major-General  Maxwell,  C.B., 
and  composed  of  the  46th  Foot ;  102nd  Foot ;  and  2nd  Boyal  Mid- 
dlesex  Militia.  The  2nd  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Pakenham,  30th  Foot,  composed  of  the  8rd  Battalion  4th  Foot ; 
27th  Foot ;  and  Boyal  South  Gloucester  Militia.  The  Srd  Brigade 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Stephenson,  C.B.,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
and  composed  of  the  80th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion  Bifle  Brigade  ;  and 
Srd  Provisional  Battalion  Bifle  Volunteers.  Colonel  Pbilpotts  com- 
manded the  Artillery  of  the  Northern  army,  and  Colonel  Cbeaney 
the  Engineers. 

Beserves,  composed  of  artillery  and  parts  of  the  pontoon  and 
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telegraph  troops  of  the  Bojal  Engineers,  were  attached  to  each 
Corps  d'Armee,  and  a  host  of  Staff  and  acting  Staff  OflScers  and 
Controllers. 

Both  armies  went  through  a  series  of  field-days,  and  yarious 
military  exercises  at  their  respective  bases,  previous  to  coming  into 
contest  with  each  other  in  September.  The  1st  and  2nd  divisions  of 
the  Southern  army  were  quartered  on  the  Blandford  Bace  Down,  and 
the  cavalry  brigade  at  France  Down  and  Camp  Hill,  near  Sir 
John  MichePs  head-quarters  at  France  Farm.  The  artillery  were 
quartered  near  Bushton. 

For  the  first  few  days  but  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  "  field- 
davs."  This  induced  the  correspondent  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
to  speak  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  The  Blandford  Pic-nic." 
In  reality,  however,  it  was  better  that  things  should  have  been  as 
they  were,  as  by  this  means  the  militia  had  the  opportunity  of 
practising  battalion  drill,  tent-pitching,  &c.,  previous  to  being  en- 
gaged in  extended  manoeuvres.  They  were  by  no  means  idle,  and 
made  very  good  use  of  their  time.  The  Bace  Down  was  a  magnifi- 
cent situation  for  a  camp;  it  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Blandford,  and  is  of  a  large  extent.  These  downs,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Dorsetshire  downs,  are  covered  with  beautiful,  soft  turf,  with 
harebells  and  other  pretty  wild  flowers  growing  on  it  (a  great 
contrast  to  the  stubble  fields  on  which  we  were  often  subsequently 
encamped).  They  are  very  high,  and  a  refreshing  and  invigorating 
breeze  is  constantly  playing  over  them.  One  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  benefited  the  regiments  from  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood would  be  by  this  pleasant  change.  How  grateful  alike  to  the 
overworked  business,  professional,  and  labouring  man !  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  here  over  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  down  land.  During  the  stay  of  the  troops,  the 
downs  presented  a  most  picturesque  and  animated  appearance,  more 
so  doubtless  than  they  have  ever  done  before  in  the  old  days  when 
race  meetings  were  held  on  them,  or  will  ever  probably  do  again. 
Crowds  of  visitors  daily  made  their  appearance ;  nobody  seemed  to 
go  anywhere  except  to  the  camp.  It  was  the  thing  to  do.  If  you 
paid  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  twenty  to 
one  that  some,  or  all  of  the  party,  had  gone  there.  The  whole  rural 
population  went  whenever  it  could,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
farmers  complained  that  they  could  get  no  work  out  of  their  men  ; 
and  the  clergymen,  that  they  could  get  no  congregations  on  Sundays. 
The  country  people  fraternized  greatly  with  the  soldiers,  and  it  was 
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quite  a  sight,  more  espGciallj  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  to  see  the 
crowds  of  country  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  soldiers  congregated 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  various  regimental  canteens.  The 
rustics,  as  a  rule,  found  the  money,  and  the  soldiers  the  drink, 
civilians  not  being  allowed  to  purchase  from  the  military  canteens. 

The  weather  was  all  tliat  could  be  desired ;  and  apart  from  the 
unaccustomed  and  really  pretty  sight  of  the  hills  and  valleys  covered 
with  tents,  there  were  various  other  objects  of  great  interest  to 
visitors ;  such  as  the  kitchens,  the  bakery,  and  water^tauks ;  and  last, 
though  not  least  (as  an  object  of  curiosity  simply),  the  interior  of 
an  officer's  tent.  The  kitchens  I  have  just  mentioned,  were  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  very  effective  for  boiling  and.  stewing. 
They  are  merely  long  trenches  dug  in  the  ground,  over  which  the 
camp-kettles  of  the  companies  of  each  regiment  are  placed :  these 
are  slightly  covered,  so  as  to  fit  close  together  when  laid  across  the 
trench ;  what  interstices  there  may  be  by  their  sides,  are  filled  with 
earth  or  bits  of  turf,  to  prevent  the  heat  escaping.  The  front  part 
of  the  trenches  where  the  fire  is  lighted  is  considerably  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  trench  itself.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  a  directly 
opposite  quarter,  the  fire  must  be  lighted,  and  the  trenches  hollowed 
out  at  the  other  side,  so  that  the  draught  may  be  made  available, 
otherwise  the  heat  would  be  thrown  in  the  wrong  direction.  With 
a  cross  wind  it  does  not  matter  at  which  end  of  the  trench  the  fire 
is  lighted,  as  it  is  equally  suitable  for  either.  Each  company  had  two 
cooks,  and  a  master-cook  superintended. 

The  1st  Provisional  Battidion  Sifle  Volunteers  had,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  kitchen,  a  patent  cooking  apparatus,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  joints  could  be  roasted,  or  rather  baked,  at  the  same 
time ;  it  seemed  very  efficient,  but  must  have  been  cumbrous  to 
carry  about.  The  master-cook  of  this  battalion  belonged  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  Yolunteers,  and  last  year  came  out  to  the  manoeuvres 
as  an  officer;  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  understand  what  he  was 
about,  and  did  his  work  con  amore.  He  is,  as  we  were  informed,  a 
barrister  with  good  practice.  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste ; 
certainly  a  man  could  hardly  have  a  more  thorough  change  of 
employment. 

The  field-ovens,  as  used  on  this  occasion,  though  ingenious,  are 
very  simple  in  their  construction.  They  in  reality  bake  by  steam. 
A  small  furnace  and  boiler  are  placed  at  the  end  of  an  oven,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  and  in  this 
pipes  are  arranged,  through  which  the  steam  passes  in  such  a 
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maimer^  that  although  a  great  amount  of  heat  is  generated,  there  is 
no  fear  of  explosion.  Carts  containing  flour,  and  with  tailboards 
attached,  on  which  the  bakers  can  knead  the  dough,  are  placed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  OTens.  There  were  several  of  them,  and  they  will 
take  about  eighty  loaves  at  a  time.  The  loaf  is  2|  lb.  weight,  and 
8u£5ce8  for  two  rations.   The  bread  was  excellent. 

The  meat  rations  were,  as  a  rule,  particularly  good ;  they  were 
ordinarily  beef,  but  occasionally  mutton.  The  beef  was  supplied 
from  a  herd  of  Spanish  cattle,  which  were  kept  in  a  meadow  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  camp.  Salt  pork  was  issued  only  for  a  very 
few  times  to  the  Southern  Army,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
campaign,  together  with  biscuits.  The  British  soldier  prefers  fresh 
meat  to  salt  pork,  but  biscuit  (whatever  it  may  be  to  the  British 
sailor)  ia  his  pet  aversion.  Potatoes,  onions,  salt,  pepper,  <&c.,  were 
also  issued.  The  soldier  paid  sixpence  for  the  ration ;  the  o£Scer,  a 
shtUing. 

As  it  was  generally  supposed  that  we  should  remain  permanently 
encamped  previously  to  actually  marching  against  the  Northern  army, 
many  of  the  regiments  had,  as  it  turned  out,  unwisely  set  up  mess- 
tents  ;  and  many  of  the  officers  had  brought  extra  baggage  beyond 
the  regulated  allowance.  Immediately  on  arrival,  however,  we  found 
ther«  was  a  strict  order  against  wearing  mufti  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place ;  and  on  a  sudden  order  to  encamp  on  a  down  some  distance 
off,  an  order  came  out,  directing  all  the  extra  baggage  to  be  sent 
away. 

As  401b.  weight  is  the  allowance  of  baggage  for  a  company 
officer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  everything,  except  clothing,  of  the 
lightest  description.  The  various  manufacturers  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  numerous  and  ingenious  were  the  con- 
trivances on  the  muUum  in  parvo  principle.  The  lightest  possible 
bedsteads;  waterproof  valises,  the  kit  packed  in  the  head  of  which 
forms  a  pillow;  india-rubber  baths  and  buckets;  canteens  neatly 
fitted  up  and  adjusted,  containing  every  requisite  for  cooking  and 
boiling,  together  with  plates,  knives,  and  various  other  things. 
These  were  to  civilians  among  the  curiosities  of  an  officer's  tent. 
They  were  usually  supplemented  with  other  contrivances,  such  as 
extempore  tables,  formed  of  a  board  on  the  top  of  four  stakes; 
bottles  for  candlesticks,  and  other  things,  showing  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  Canteens  were  attached  to  each  regiment, 
from  which  eatables  and  ilrinkubles  could  be  purchased,  as  well  as 
such  articles  as  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  &c.   The  principal  business 
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done  was  in  beer,  of  wbich,  os  may  be  imagined,  there  was  a  verj 
large  consumption.  Water  was  supplied  from  the  river  Tarrant 
being  pumped  up  from  it  hj  a  small  engine,  to  the  downs,  where 
cisterns  were  erected  for  its  reception.  Troughs  for  watering  the 
horses  were  placed  close  hj. 

A  few  days  after  the  troops  had  been  concentrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blandford,  the  various  brigades  settled  down  to  regular 
and  hard  work.  Out-post  duties,  brigade  and  divisional  days,  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  cavalry  were  also  constantly  practised  in 
reconnoitring. 

Launceston  Down  was  generally  the  principal  scene  of  operations. 
It  is  situated  on  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tarrant,  from 
Blandford,  and  adjoining  the  woods  of  More  Critchell.  On  the  23rd 
August  the  troops  composing  the  Southern  Army  were,  for  the  first 
time,  inspected  by  Sir  John  Michel.  They  presented  a  magnificent 
appearance.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  had  already  had  a  long  day  of  it,  there  was  no  "  march 
past."  This  was  rather  a  sad  disappointment  for  the  spectators, 
though  not  so  to  the  men.  On  the  24th,  at  daybreak,  the  lat 
Division,  under  Sir  A.  Horsford,  struck  tents,  and  commenced  its 
march  to  Bottle  Bush  Down,  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Baker  pro- 
tecting its  front  and  left  flank.  The  three  brigades  of  infantiy 
marched  each  by  separate  columns  of  route,  and  arrived  at  their 
destination  a  little  after  eight  o'clock. 

There  seems  to  be  no  use  in  these  very  early  parades,  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  see  and  find  things  in  the  dark,  and  the  discomfort  every  one 
was  put  to,  being  quite  unnecessary,  did  no  good.  This  was  the  first  and 
last  time  of  striking  tents  in  the  dark.  An  hour  later  makes  all  the 
difference,  as  every  one  is  able  to  see  what  he  is  about.  In  one  of 
the  bngades  the  tents  were  always  struck  more  than  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  regiment's  marching  off,  and  this  also  was  a  mistake. 
It  would  have  been  much  better,  both  for  officers  and  men,  to  march 
off  as  soon  as  ready,  as  hanging  about  is  very  fatiguing  and  useless. 
Bottle  Bush  Down  is  a  beautiful  spot ;  it  is  skirted  by  woods  on  one 
side,  and  long  soft  grass  grows  under  the  trees,  which  afforded  a 
most  grateful  shade  for  the  men,  as  the  weather  was  very  hot  and 
sultry.  The  tents  were  quickly  pitched  after  the  arrival  of  the 
baggage-waggons.  The  field-officers  have  a  tent  to  themselves,  the 
company  officers  occupy  the  same  tent,  and  there  are  as  many  aa 
fifteen  men  to  a  tent.  The  men  are  supplied  with  blankets  and 
waterproof  sheets.   The  method  of  camping  is  as  follows After 
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the  ground  the  regiment  is  to  occupy  has  been  marked  off  by  a  staff 
officer,  tbe  regiment  in  column  is  marched  up.  One  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  six  men  per  tent  (one  file  as  polemeu,  one  as 
packers,  and  one  as  pegmen)  are  told  off  to  pitch  the  tent  when  the 
regimental  baggage-waggons  arrive.  The  front  rank  polemen  are 
then  placed  in  single  rank  on  the  reverse  flank  of  their  companies, 
and  extended  (generally  ten  paces),  and  dressed  from  left  to  riglit, 
or  vice  versd,  by  the  captains,  a  field  officer  covering  them  in  succes- 
sion from  the  front.  A  peg  or  bayonet  is  then  placed  between  the 
heels  of  each  poleman  to  mark  the  alignment.  The  remainder  of 
the  tent  party  go  to  the  waggons  to  fetch  the  camp  equipage.  The 
tents  are  then  opened  and  placed  on  the  poles,  and,  at  the  last  sound 
of  the  bugle,  all  the  tents  of  the  regiment  are  raised  at  once.  The 
pegs  are  then  driven  in  and  the  ropes  fixed.  Men  are  also  told  ofi' 
for  cooking  parties,  ration  parties,  and  for  other  fatigue  duties.  A 
rear  and  quarter  guard  is  immediately  told  off  on  the  regiment 
arriving  on  its  ground.  The  plan  adopted  this  year  of  each  regi- 
ment carrying  its  own  baggage  and  camp  equipages,  instead  of  the 
Control  doing  it,  has  answered  very  well.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
if  each  regiment  was  to  carry  in  addition  the  rations  for  the  day.  It 
frequently  happened  that  these  were  issued  long  after  the  time  that 
they  might  have  been.  The  Control  department  is  too  much  fettered 
by  red  tape.  It  would  also  be  well  if  each  regiment  had  an  ambu- 
lance instead  of  only  one  to  each  brigade. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  arrival  at  Bottle  Bush  Down,  com- 
panies of  different  regiments  were  put  on  out-post  duty,  bat 
withdrawn  at  nine  o'clock.  The  next  day,  bebg  Sunday,  was  very 
acceptable  as  a  day  of  rest.  Service  was  held  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  the  chaplain  of  the  division  officiating. 

This  part  of  the  country  belongs  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  kindly 
threw  open  his  magnificent  park  and  gardens  at  St.  Giles's  for  the 
troops  to  make  use  of.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  river  running  through  the  grounds  to  havo 
plenty  of  bathing.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to 
the  3Hmes,  stating  that  much  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the 
announcement  of  the  intended  arrival  of  the  troops,  and  that  letters 
were  addressed  to  him  full  of  apprehensions.  He  was,  however, 
soon  after  informed  by  the  very  persons  who  had  entertained  fears 
of  license  and  disorder,  that  the  troops  had  behaved  themselves  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  becoming  manner;  that  he  was  only 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  when  be 
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said  that  for  order,  discipliue,  and  civilitj,  nothiog  could  liavc 
surpassed  them ;  tbat  hundreds  or  thousands  had  bathed  in  the 
river  and  strolled  in  the  gardens,  and  that  he  was  credibly  informed 
that  not  a  leaf  was  missing  or  flower-bed  trampled  on ;  that  he  heard 
nothing  but  eipressions  of  delight  and  wonder  at  their  quietoesa 
and  sobriety ;  and  that,  apart  from  military  considerations,  he  yen- 
tured  to  assert  that  to  train  men  to  such  order,  self-restraint,  and 
liberal  obedience  could  not  fail  to  have  the  noblest  results  of  a  moral 
character ;  that  he  considered  the  army  will  form  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  adult  education ;  and,  further,  that  he  recommended  these 
facts  to  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  consider  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  to  be  among  the  most  immoral  and  disorderly  of  mankind. 
This,  coming  from  a  man  holding  the  position  in  the  religious  world 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  does,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
good,  more  especially  to  those  of  a  certain  school  who  are  inclined 
only  to  speak  of  soldiers  as  brutal  and  licentious. 

On  the  26th  there  was  a  sham  fight  between  the  Ist  and  2nd 
Divisions,  and  the  cavalry  brigades.  Sir  A.  Horsford's  Division 
represented  the  defending,  and  General  Brownrigg's  the  invading 
army.  The  object  of  Sir  A.  Horsford  was  to  make  the  enemy 
disclose  his  force.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry  (the  7th  and  lOtb 
Hussars  and  12th  Lancers)  were  pushed  on  to  the  front.  They 
halted  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  guns  com^menced  firing,  and  their 
supports  of  horse  artillery  immediately  opened  fire.  The  cavalry  did 
not  move  on  farther,  as  they  were  unsupported  by  infantry,  so  that 
the  artillery  had  the  battle  for  some  time  to  themselves.  The 
infantry  were  moved  to  the  left  a  long  distance,  sending  skirmishers 
out  to  feel  for  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  well  concealed.  Some 
firing  took  place  between  the  skirmishers.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  "  cease  firing  "  sounded.  It  was  decided  by  the  umpires  that, 
although  Sir  A.  Horsford  seemed  to  have  gained  the  advantage  in 
fighting,  yet  he  had  failed  to  make  the  enemy  disclose  his  force. 

On  the  27th,  Sir  A.  Horsford's  division  struck  tents,  and  marched 
by  difierent  routes  on  to  Launceston  Down  on  the  way  to  their  old 
camping-ground  on  the  Eace  Down.  General  Brownrigg's  division 
marched  the  same  day  to  Bottle  Bush  Down,  so  that  the  two  divi- 
sions changed  places.  When  the  tents  of  a  regiment  are  struck,  it  is 
done,  as  in  pitching,  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  when  they  are  all 
lowered  instantaneously,  the  poles  taken  out,  and  the  tents  folded, 
packed  in  bags,  and  placed  in  the  waggons.  The  whole  operation  is 
generally  done  very  quickly,  and  regiments  pride  themselves  on  the 
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smartness  with  which  they  accomplish  it.  When  the  Ist  Division 
arrived  on  Launceston  Dotvn,  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down. 
They  were  soon  after  formed  up,  and  a  grand  ''march  past"  took 
plac«  with  cavaliy,  artillery,  and  infantry,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  ambassadors,  who  had  made  their  appearance,  being  on 
their  way  to  visit  the  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  and  who  wished 
to  see  what  could  be  seen.  Sir  John  Michel  did  his  best  to  gratify 
them,  and  they  could  not  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  what  they 
saw.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  first  marched  past,  then  the 
brigade  of  Ghuards,  and  the  2nd  and  8rd  Brigade,  after  which  the 
cavalry  trotted,  and  the  horse  artillery  galloped  past.  After  this 
compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  foreigners,  the  regiments  resumed 
their  march  to  their  old  camping-ground. 

On  the  28th,  Sir  John  Michel's  head-quarters  were  moved  from 
France  Farm,  and  the  pontoon  and  telegraph  troops  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  from  Whitley  Mill  Down  (close  to  Blandford)  to  the 
Bace  Down.  About  this  time  the  Northern  army,  under  Sir  E. 
Walpole,  had  commenced  its  march.  The  following  were  the  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  troops  during  the  manoeuvres : — 

"  1.  White  bands,  two  inches  wide,  will  be  worn  horizontally  ronnd  the  middle 
of  the  head-dress  by  the  Sonthem  force.  2.  The  nmpires  are  general  umpires  for 
all  arms^  and  the  umpire  on  the  spo^  will  decide  all  questions  connected  with 
ariiUeiy,  cavalry,  or  in&ntry.  8.  The  umpires  shall  take  their  posts  between 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  most  advantageous  position  ;  they  will  be  distributed 
as  near  as  possibie,  two  in  the  centre,  and  two  on  each  flank.  4.  If  no  umpire  is 
present  when  a  doubtful  point  occurs,  a  general  officer  or  brigadier  may  send  for 
one,  the  troops  remaining  halted  until  he  arrives.  5.  No  troops  are  to  approach 
within  100  yards  of  an  opposing  force ;  as  a  general  rule  the  weaker  body  should 
retire ;  if  for  any  reason  it  does  not  do  so  before  the  limit  laid  down  is  attained, 
the  opposing  forces  are  to  halt,  order  arms,  return  swords,  and  wait  until  the  um- 
pire decides  which  is  to  fall  back.  6.  Lines  are  not  to  exchange  volleys  nearer 
than  250  yards.  7.  Skirmishers  are  to  cease  firing  when  within  200  yards  of 
opposing  skirmishers.  8.  Cavalry  charges,  to  be  considered  effective  by  the  um- 
pires, must  be  delivered  with  proper  eneigy ;  the  chaiging  forces  must  be  halted 
when  within  100  yards  of  the  opposing  body.  9.  Cavalry  and  artillery  are  not  to 
remain  halted  under  effective  fire  of  in&ntry  or  artillery.  10.  Skirmishers  and 
artiUeiy  are  not  to  move  across  a  plain  commanded  by  enemy's  cavalry,  unless 
supported.  11.  Guns  limbered  up,  if  unsupported  or  weakly  protected,  may  be 
captured  by  cavalry  or  infantry  skirmishers.  12.  Beaten  cavalry  must  retire  at  a 
trot ;  victorious  cavalry  may  follow  at  a  walk  at  300  yards'  distance.  18.  A 
battalion  in  square  (unshaken)  cannot  be  attacked  by  single  squadrons  of  cavalry ; 
three  or  four  squadrons  may  attack  if  the  square  is  assulable  from  different 
sides.  14.  When  in&ntry  are  defeated  by  in&ntry  (according  to  the  umpires' 
decisioo),  the  victors  may  pursue  at  800  yards'  distance.  15.  Obstructions  are 
only  to  be  oonsidered  tactical  obstructions  when  they  form  actual  natural 
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obBtruotioDS  or  are  on  proscribed  ground.  16.  The  '  oeue  fire '  and  *  halt'  art 
on  no  account  to  be  Bounded  by  any  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  carryiDg  out 
regimental  detailB,  but  words  of  command  only  are  to  be  issued.  17.  Infantry 
will  never  fix  bayonets  except  when  formed  to  receive  cavalry.  18.  Villages 
with  troops  formed  ia  front  of  thei&  are  to  be  considered  as  occupied.  19.  Gene- 
ral officers  will  take  care  that  all  hurry  and  forced  rate  of  marching  are  twevenied ; 
the  movements  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  deUberatioo,  and  order  and 
regularity  must  be  nudntained.  When  troops  are  broken  by  circumstances  of 
ground  or  otherwise,  they  should  be  formed  on  the  first  opportunity.  20.  The 
most  economical  use  of  ammunition  is  to  be  inculcated  and  enforced.  Commanding 
officers  will  be  held  responsible  that  the  troops  do  not  commence  the  operatkm 
of  the  day  with  a  larger  amount  of  ammunition  in  their  poudhes  than  that  fixed 
in  the  memorandum  dated  Horse  Quards,  22nd  July,  1872.  21.  Railways  are 
only  to  be  crossed  by  the  regular  bridges  and  crossings.  22.  Firing  near  buildings 
or  stackyards  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  posdUe,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  guard  against  fire.  23.  Great  vigilance  is  required  to  detect  and  not  to  give 
weight  to  'manoeuvre  tricks^'  such  as  too  great  extension  of  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  surrounding,  or  the  renewed  attacks  of  troops  already  beaten.  24.  The  pro- 
bable effect  of  fire,  especially  of  artillery,  must  be  considered ;  also  whether  there 
is  confusion,  or  absence  of  confusion.  25.  Repeated  attacks  by  the  same  body  of 
cavalry  are  absurd  and  impracticable  in  real  batUe.  26.  The  soppoaed  deslmo- 
iion  of  bridges  may  be  indicated  by  a  flag,  or  by  the  occupation  of  the  bridges  by 
a  party  of  Engineers.  The  umpires  will  determine  how  long  it  will  require  to  re- 
pair the  bridges.  27.  When  the  'ceasefire'  and  'halt'  are  sounded,  officers 
commanding  divisions  and  brigades  will  repair  to  the  umpire-in-ohief,  and  the 
troops  will  encamp  or  wait  for  orders  according  to  circumstances." 

On  the  29th  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  two  divUions 
of  the  Southern  army,  which  has  been  styled  the  battle  of  Witch- 
haropton.  General  Brownrigg*8  division,  representing  the  defending 
army,  marched  from  Bottle  Bush  Down,  against  the  inyaders,  Sir  A. 
Horsford's  division,  on  the  Eace  Down.  The  battle  extended  over  a 
point  of  about  five  miles ;  this  was  however  broken  for  about  two 
miles  by  the  Critchell  woods,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sturt.  It  was 
directed  that  these  woods  should  not  be  used  in  any  way  by  troops 
on  either  side,  but  should  be  considered  as  an  impassable  morass. 
General  Brownrigg  directed  a  strong  attack  on  his  adversary's  left; 
while  with  the  rest  of  his  force  he  made  a  long  detour  on  the  right 
of  Sir  A.  Horsford's  position,  in  order  to  get  on  his  rear. 

The  attack  on  the  front  was  commenced  by  the  60th  Bifles  and 
95th  Begiment ;  these  however  were  met  by  General  Bbrdinge'a 
brigade,  which  had  been  well  concealed,  and  their  line  broken,  the 
60th  being  cut  off.  The  attack  on  the  left  was  at  once  met  by  the 
light  cavalry  brigade,  who  however  it  appears  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  artillery^  and  ordered  to  withdraw.  They  subsequently  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  General  Hardinge's  brigade,  succeeded  in  OQ* 
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closing  the  hostile  cavalry.  The  main  body  of  General  Brownrigg'a 
force,  which  were  to  have  got  on  to  their  adversary's  rear,  at  last 
arrived,  by  a  long  route,  at  Witchampton;  and  it  appears,  that 
seeing  a  detachment  of  Hussars  and  Eifles,  they  imagined  the  First 
Division  was  present  in  full  force.  They  therefore  retired,  and  were 
out  of  the  field.  Opinions  were  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  operations ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  Sir  A.  Horsford's  was 
victorious,  having  beaten  his  enemy  in  detail.  The  Southern  army, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  cavalry,  was  now  concentrated  on  the 
!Race  Down. 

On  the  31st  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
arrived  at  Critchell  Park,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sturt.  The  10th  Hussars 
(of  which  regiment  the  Prince  is  colonel),  under  Colonel  Baker, 
together  with  Major  Strangewaj's  battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  went 
over  to  Critchell  and  formed  up  in  the  park.  On  the  arrival  of  His 
Soyal  Highness,  the  artillery  fired  a  salute;  and  after  luncheon  (to 
which  the  officers  were  invited  to  meet  the  Prince)  they  and  the 
Hussars  were  inspected  by  him,  and  afterwards  marched  past.  On 
this  date  the  various  volunteer  regiments  arrived  in  camp.  The 
battalion  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sackville  West 
was  composed  of  two  companies  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  one  company 
of  the  Oxford  University,  Oxford  City,  Hampshire  (Lyndhurst), 
Artists*,  and  London  Scottish,  in  all  eight  companies.  Leighton,  the 
artist,  was  a  major  in  this  battalion. 

The  31st,  Sunday,  turned  out  a  dreary,  wet  day  (a  great  disap- 
pointment  for  the  population,  who  came  to  the  camp  in  crowds  on 
Sundays).  Divine  service  was  held  in  the  morning,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Staff  were  present.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember there  was  a  grand  field-day,  and  a  march  past  subsequently. 
The  whole  of  the  troops  (with  the  exception  of  a  skeleton  force  left 
in  position  on  the  Bace  Down  to  represent  the  enemy)  marched  to 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tarrant,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tions ;  they  then  moved  on  to  the  attack  of  the  camp.  There  was 
plenty  of  firing ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  show  day.  The  "  march  past "  was 
a  fine  sight,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  crowds  of  enthusiastic 
spectators.  Both  men  and  horses  were  certainly  altogether  in 
splendid  condition.  The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  also 
an  immense  attraction.  On  the  3rd  September  each  of  the  divi- 
sionis  had  a  field-day  of  its  own ;  the  brigades  in  each  case  being 
divided,  two  against  one.  The  Duke  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  operations. 
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On  the  4th  September,  the  Soathem  armj  commenced  its  march 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  actiye  hostilities.  The  invading  anny, 
with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  (Blandford  was  not  the  Capua  that 
some  people  tried  to  make  it  out),  had  also  a  verj  fair  share  of  amuse- 
ment. Many  of  the  ofiScers  had  previously  friends  in  the  county,  or 
made  them  while  there,  and  though  they  could  not  very  often  find 
time  to  visit  them,  they  were  themselves  visited  on  the  downs,  which 
always  presented  a  gay  scene.  There  were  two  capital  archery  balls 
given  at  Blandford.  The  second  one  was  especially  gok)d,  and  it  was 
the  universal  remark  with  reference  to  the  ladies,  what  a  great  and 
unusual  amount  of  beauty  was  present.  The  men  had  their  pleasant 
time  also,  and  made  many  acquaintances.  The  rabbits  and  hares  had 
the  worst  time  of  it,  they  were  hunted  on  every  occasion,  and  many 
a  one  found  its  way  into  the  camp  kettles.  Although  many  were 
caught,  some  escaped  in  a  marvellous  way.  I  recollect  one  inst/ince 
in  particular,  when  a  hare  ran  right  through  the  tents,  pursued  bj 
hundreds  of  men,  and  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle,  finishing  off  by 
running  through  our  kitchens  (where  doubtless  its  presence  would 
have  been  most  desirable),  and  getting  into  a  wood.  When  we  first 
arrived,  one  of  the  farmers,  like  most  of  them,  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
rabbits  and  give  the  men  amusement,  allowed  them  to  come  into  a 
field  where  the  oats  were  being  cut  by  a  machine ;  this  going  round 
the  field  frightened  the  rabbits  towards  the  centre,  which  got 
gradually  less,  and  was  full  of  them,  and  the  men  killed  numbers  of 
them  either  by  stickd  or  by  throwing  themselves  bodily  on  them. 
The  hares  sufiered  rather  on  our  subsequent  march  over  part  of 
Salisbury  plain,  the  men  marching  in  fours  *'  occupied  a  long  line, 
and  the  civilians  sometimes  drove  the  hares  on  to  it,  when  the 
chances  were  that  they  did  not  escape.  The  Blandford  downs  were 
of  course  much  cut  up  by  the  encampment  of  the  troops,  and  had 
lost  much  of  their  pristine  beauty,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  few 
years  hence  they  will,  owing  to  the  presence  of  horses  and  various 
refuse  matter,  be  all  the  richer.  The  horses  were  well  fed  and  in 
excellent  condition.  The  method  of  picketing,  this  year,  was  by  the 
heel  and  head  collar,  and  there  were  no  stampedes. 

The  men  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  very  few  were  in  hospital ; 
in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  from  living  a  regular  and  open 
air  life  on  the  downs.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  tents  are 
not  more  often  used  than  they  are  in  civil  life.  A  tent  pitched 
on  a  lawn  would  be  a  delightful  place  to  sleep  in  during  the  hot 
summer,  and  in  fine  weather,  and  might  be  a  handy  arrangement  if 
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there  happened  to  be  pro  tem.  a  scarcity  of  room  in  the  house. 
Again  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  any  party  going  fishing  or 
shooting  in  any  wild  part  of  the  British  Isles,  to  take  a  tent  and  the 
necessary  equipment ;  they  might  then  be  close  to  the  scene  of  their 
sport,  instead  of  probably  having  to  drive  many  miles  to  a  wretched 
inn,  where  they  would  very  likely  be  uncomfortable,  and  overcharged 
into  the  bargain. 

To  return  to  the  Northern  army.  The  troops  composing  it  were 
concentrated  at  Aldershot,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  went 
through  a  series  of  field-days  and  military  exercises  of  different 
descriptions,  previous  to  marching  off  bom  thence  by  divisions  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  the  month. 

The  Fourth  Division,  under  Major-General  Lord  Mark  Kerr, 
commenced  its  march  on  the  26th,  in  a  pouring  rain,  in  two  columns 
by  different  routes,  and  encamped  at  Hazeley  Heath ;  the  cavalry 
brigade  marched  to  the  same  place,  but  by  a  different  route.  Early 
the  next  morning  it  continued  its  march,  and  encamped  on  Silchester 
CdMDon  and  Famber  Common,  and  the  next  day  on  Greenham  and 
Crookham  Heaths.  A  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  march 
of  the  Fourth  Division  to  Crookham  Heath :  Lord  Mark  Kerr  and 
his  Staff  were  attacked  by  wasps,  which  stung  them  and  their  horses 
tremendously ;  the  General  halted,  the  regimental  baggage- waggons 
at  once,  as  if  they  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  was  dose  behind, 
had  come  up,  there  would  have  been  a  scene  of  most  dangerous 
confusion.  The  waggons  and  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  had  to 
make  a  flank  march  through  a  neighbouring  field  to  avoid  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after  this  movement  had  commenced,  it  was  observed  that 
the  wasps  had  settled  down,  whereupon  sods  were  placed  over  the 
nest,  and  the  remainder  of  the  column  were  able  to  march  through 
the  lane.  The  Third  Division  marched  on  the  27th  to  Hazeley 
Heath,  on  the  28th  to  Burgfield  Common,  and  on  the  29th  to 
Greenham  Heath,  on  which  date  the  whole  Southern  corps  d*armde 
encamped  on  Greenham  and  Crookham  Heaths. 

The  chief  incident  on  the  march  of  the  Third  Division  was  its 
marching  past  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  *^  mighty  dead." 

The  march  past "  was  headed  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  and  the 
generals  of  brigades.  The  cavaby,  composed  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  1st  Life  Guards,  marched  past  with  drawn  swords,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  division.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington  were  among  those  present  at  the  ceremony.   On  the 
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80th  Sir  Eobert  Walpole*8  forces  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hongerford,  and  on  the  8l8t  at  Pewsey  and  Upavon.  The  people 
of  ^^Tewburj  and  other  places  through  which  the  troops  passed  looked 
at  the  army  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  were  of  course  greatly 
pleased  at  such  a  fine  and  unaccustomed  sight.  The  three  regi- 
ments of  Household  Cavalry,  with  some  Horse  Artillery,  halted 
in  Savernake  Forest  (well  known  to  the  Marlborough  boys),  where 
both  officers  and  men  were  entertained  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
On  the  2nd  September,  both  divisions  were  practised  in  manoBuyriag ; 
the  cavalry  also  were  out.  On  the  3rd  September,  the  Third  Division 
moved  from  Pewsey  to  Fpavon,  by  which  movement  the  entire 
Southern  corps  d*arm6e  became  united. 

Both  armies  were  now  about  to  come  into  hostile  contact.  The 
Northern  army  marched  from  TJpavon,  and  the  Southern  army  from 
Blandford,  on  the  4tth  September.  The  following  is  the  official 
sketch  of  the    GbnenJ  Idea"  of  the  operations. 

**  The  operations  of  the  manceuvres  are  represented  by  the  aotion  of  the  two 
corps  forming  the  advanced  portions  of  the  two  opposing  annie&  The  Blandford 
(or  Southern  corps)  is  part  of  a  force  which  is  marching  from  Weymouth  on 
London.  Dorchester  is  occupied,  and  a  strong  detachment  has  been  sent  forward 
towards  Yeovil,  to  cut  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth  line  of  railway. 
Another  strong  detachment  has  reached  Sturminster  Newton  on  September  5th, 
in  order  to  watdi  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway,  and  to  prevent  any  attack 
being  made  on  the  communications  of  the  Southern  army  from  the  direction  of 
Wells  or  Bath.  The  right  flank  is  protected  by  a  force  of  10,000  men,  which  has 
been  landed  at  Poole,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  with  the  Dorchester  corps, 
and  has  reached  Ringwood  by  the  5th  September.  Moreover,  the  whole  invading 
force  on  this  side  of  England  (which  may  be  taken  at  less  than  50,000  men),  ia 
subsidiary  to  a  main  invasion  on  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  coast  The  invasion 
is  in  process  of  being  checked.  On  the  north  side,  a  corps  of  15,000  men  is 
collected  at  Pewsey,  and  constitutes  the  advanced  portion  of  a  force  assembled  at 
Aldershot,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  In  addition  to  this  force,  troops 
are  being  got  together  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  and  are  preparing  to  join  the  Pewsey 
corps  should  it  advance  to  the  Wiley,  or  to  support  it  if  forced  to  retreat  from 
the  line  of  that  river.  Part  of  these  reinforcements  are  capable  of  bebg  sent 
forward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  by  the  6th  September.  A  strong 
position,  that  south  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  is  held  by  the  defending 
army,  the  force  here  amounting  to  about  6,000  men  of  all  arms.  Wilton  is 
occupied  by  a  force  of  3,000  men.  The  Salisbury  position  is  supposed  to  be  too 
strong  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  by  the  force  advancing  from  the  direction  of 
Bingwood.  The  generals  in  command  of  the  respective  corps  at  Pewsey  and 
Blandford  have,  on  the  above  suppositions,  full  liberty  of  action  (subject,  of 
oourse,  to  orders  to  be  issued  during  the  progress  of  the  operations),  with  one  re- 
striction—namely, that  neither  force  must  cross  the  Wiley  river  before  4  a.m.  on 
September  6th.  In  naming  this  date  no  reference  is  made  to  the  movements  of 
the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  Salisbury  Plain  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
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nuuMBiiYring  of  these  arms,  and  no  doubt  the  generals  in  command  of  the  corps 
will  make  the  fullest  use  of  their  servioea  daring  the  advance, " 

On  the  moroing  of  the  4th  September,  the  Southern  army  com- 
menced its  march  previous  to  active  operations.  Preceded  by  the 
cavalry,  the  First  and.Second  Divisions  marched  to  and  encamped  at 
Fontmell  and  Melbury  Downs.  These  villages  have  a  striking 
appearance,  being  surrounded  by  hills  of  downland  of  great  height. 
Many  of  the  in&ntry  regiments  were  encamped  on  the  stubbles, 
which  was  a  different  thing  altogether  from  being  on  turf,  to  say 
nothiog  of  harvest-bugs,  which  abounded,  and  the  mess  the  fields 
became  in  when  it  rained.  Under  these  circumstances,  one  used  to 
long  for  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  which,  however,  generally 
though  not  always  turned  out  to  be  fresh  stubble  fields. 

The  cavalry  were  pushed  on  in  order  to  secure  a  position  that 
would  command  the  river  "Wiley.  On  arriving  near  the  river,  a 
squadron  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  that  was  in  advance  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  not  only  were  all  the  passages  of  the  Wiley 
held  by  the  Northern  army,  but  that  some  of  their  cavalry  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  as  themselves.  Both  parties  of  cavalry, 
&n»r  sufficient  demonstration,  fell  back  on  their  supports.  The 
Northera  cavalry  had  succeeded  in  capturing  some  Control  ovens 
with  the  l)aker8 ;  these  were,  fortunately  for  the  troops,  released,  or 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  bread  for  the  men. 

The  march  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  was  continued  on  the  6th| 
when  they  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Bishop  Fonthill,  after  a  march 
of  about  sixteen  miles.  They  pitched  behind  the  Great  Sidge  Wood 
near  the  cavalry  camp,  and  facing  towards  the  Wiley.  The  question 
arose  as  to  how  the  Northern  cavalry  could  have  been  so  soon  on  the 
Wiley,  when  it  turned  out  that  they  had  started  immediately  after 
midnight  on  the  drd.  Although  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they 
had  kept  within  the  rules — that  is,  had  marched  on  the  Wiley  on 
the  4th — it  was  ruled  that  they  were  premature  in  crossing  the 
river,  and  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  cavalry  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  roauner  in  which  their  march  was  conducted  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night.  This  march  was  styled  ''Shute*s  dash  on  the 
Wiley." 

Sir  B.  Walpole's  divisions  marched  from  TJpavon  on  the  morning 
of  the  4ith,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick 
and  Winterboume  Stoke  in  rear  of  the  Wiley.  Begiments  were, 
however,  pushed  on  to  hold  the  bridges  and  fords  over  the  river,  and 
out-posts  placed  along  the  whole  line,  from  Codford  on  the  right  to 
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Wilton  on  the  left.  These  positions  were  held  on  the  following  day 
(the  5th).  The  Northern  cavalry  had,  however,  to  retire.  Their 
camp  had  been  discovered  hj  the  cavalry  patrols  of  the  Southern 
army,  and  such  an  effective  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  them  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  and  move  their  camp  some  distance  to 
the  rear.  They  (the  2nd  Life  Guards,  9th  Lancers,  and  13th 
Hussars)  attempted  to  retaliate  by  crossing  the  river  and  assailing 
the  enemy  on  the  Southern  heights.  Then  followed  a  succession  of 
brilliant  cavalry  charges.  General  Shute's  cavalry  laboured  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  charge  up  hill  and  over  ploughed 
land,  while  the  Southern  cavalry  (the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  7th 
Hussars,  and  12th  Lancers)  had  all  the  advantage  of  impetus  in 
charging  down  hill.  The  decision  of  the  umpires  was  against  the 
Northern  cavalry. 

On  the  6th  September  the  battle  of  Codford  was  fought.  This 
was  the  first  regular  engagement  between  the  two  armies.  The 
Northern  army  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  occupied  the  heights 
above  the  Wiley,  having  its  forces  disposed  as  they  had  been  on  the 
day  previous.  Out-posts  held  the  Salisbury  and  Warminster  road, 
as  also  the*  country  between  Codford  and  Wilton.  The  cavalry  were 
placed  at  the  back  of  Lamb  Down ;  the  artillery  was  well  concealed 
on  difierent  heights.  It  was  ordered  that  no  active  hostilities  should 
commence  before  8  a.m.  The  Northern  army,  having  thus  secured 
its  position,  awaited  the  attack.  As  General  Walpole*s  left  was 
'covered  by  imaginary  forces  at  Wilton  and  Salisbury,  Sir  John 
Michel  determined  to  direct  his  attack  on  the  right  flank,  which 
rested  on  the  heights  above  Codford ;  and,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
two  guns  to  advance  from  Teffont  Down  to  their  right,  coming  into 
view  on  the  heights,  then  to  dip  into  Dinton  Beeches- wood  and  come 
in  sight  again  at  Hanging  Langford,  march  back  and  do  the  same 
thing  over  again ;  thus  to  give  the  Northern  army  the  idea  that  a 
large  force  was  marching  to  attack  its  left.  Meanwhile  his  whole 
available  force  was  moved  to  attack  Sir  Bobert  Walpole'a  right. 
They  succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  across  the  river,  and  assaulting 
the  crown  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops  on  the  northern 
bank ;  this  movement  was  covered  by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery.  Mean- 
time, the  skirmishers  of  the  Northern  army  were  well  posted  behind 
hedges  and  plantations,  from  whence  they  could  fire  with  great  efiect 
on  the  advancing  enemy.  The  Southern  army  advanced  up  the  hill 
to  its  summit,  and  came  upon  a  second  line  of  defence,  when  the 
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"  cease  fire  sounded.  The  firisg  had  been  tremendous,  and  manj 
of  the  troops,  notwithstanding  the  order,  fired  at  very  close  quarters. 
There  is  great  excitement  sometimes  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
presence  of  umpires  is  everywhere  much  needed,  but  they  cannot  be 
ubiquitous.  I  was  told,  for  instance,  by  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  the 
militia  regiments — an  exception  to  the  other  militia  regiments — who 
were  firing  in  the  wildest  manner,  that  a  staff  officer  came  up  saying 
"  Haye  the  officers  of  this  regiment  no  control  over  their  men  P  " 
"  The  divil  a  bit,  by  gorrah !  "  said  one  of  the  Patlanders,  firing  his 
rifle. 

Sir  John  Michers  flank  attack  received  great  praise  from  the 
Dake,  who  gave  as  his  decision,  that  Sir  John  Michel  had  forced  the 
Wiley,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  taking  the  hill.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Teck,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  other 
celebrities  were  on  the  field.  Afber  the  battle,  each  force  returned 
to  its  former  encampment. 

On  the  7th  September  the  battle  of  Wishford  was  fought,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Northern  army.  Sir  S.  Walpole  had 
been  adjudged  to  have  been  turned  on  his  right  fiauk  at  Codford  on 
the  previous  day.  He  now  had  changed  his  position,  and  thrown  his 
right  back  on  Tambury  Castle.  From  this  position  his  line  extended 
along  the  ridges  of  Steeple  Langford  Down  to  Stapleford,  where  the 
river  Winterbourne  joins  the  Wiley;  from  thence  his  front  was 
extended  down  the  Wiley,  past  Westford  as  far  as  South  Newton  on 
the  left — altogether  about  five  miles.  The  divisions  were  posted 
each  with  a  brigade  in  rear  in  reserve,  and  batteries  of  artillery  were 
placed  in  good  positions  on  the  heights.  Whatever  cover  there  was 
to  conceal  the  forces,  advantage  was  taken  of.  The  Horse  and  Life 
Guards  guarded  the  right-flank,  being  posted  in  a  hollow  near  Yam- 
bury  Castle.  General  Shute,  with  the  light  cavalry  brigade  and  its 
batteries,  made  a  dash  across  the  Wiley  early  in  the  morning,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Southern 
army  and  the  main  body,  and  capturing  a  battery  of  artillery  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars.  At  the  same  time  their  artillery 
contrived  to  enfilade  General  Horsford's  infantry.  He  and  his  staff 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  as  he  had  the  7th  Hussars  and  six  regi- 
ments  of  infantry  close  behind  him,  it  was  decided  by  the  umpires 
that  he  could  not  be  taken  or  his  guns  carried  off;  but,  as  the  traces 
might  have  been  cut,  the  guns  were  put  out  of  action  for  half  an 
hour.  The  Southern  army  had  occupied  a  strong  position  on 
Orovely  Hill,  which  is  a  long  and  wooded  ridge,  well  capable  of 
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concealing  the  moyements  of  an  army,  and  throwing  out  spun 
towards  the  Wiley,  behind  which  troops  could  moYC  unobserved.  A 
feigned  attack  was  made  by  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  from  Grovely 
Woody  opposite  Steeple  Langford.  The  necessary  dispositioDS 
were  made  to  repel  them,  whereupon  they  were  ordered  to  retire  by 
their  commander,  who  considered  that  the  object  in  view  (which  was 
to  gain  time  for  the  grand  attack  on  Walpole's  left)  had  been 
attained.  He,  however,  left  a  gun,  supported  by  cavalry,  which  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  advanced  subsequently  to  the 
attack  in  conjunction  with  Sir  A.  Horsford's  division.  During  the 
movement  the  artillery  was  being  massed  against  Sir  B.  Walpole*8 
position  at  Wishford,  which  was  attacked  by  part  of  General  Brown- 
rigg's  division  from  Grovely,  while  Horsford  made  his  way  to 
South  Newton,  between  which  place  and  Wishford  he  forced  his 
way  up  the  heights,  which  were  being  swept  by  his  artillery. 

Horsford's  advance  was  somewhat  retarded  by  artillery  and 
infantry  fire.  Walpole,  besides  other  well-posted  batteries,  had 
a  very  effective  one  on  Newton  Hill.  The  80th,  2nd  Battalion 
Sifle  Brigade,  4th,  and  27th  were  extended  in  skirmishing  order, 
and  kept  up  an  effective  fire  on  the  Southerners,  and  other  brigades 
were  being  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  skirmishers  however 
were  closely  pursued  by  those  of  Horsford,  whose  troops  were  now 
pouring  through  the  lanes  oa  their  way  to  the  attache ;  and  who 
soon  coming  up,  completely  rolled  up  Walpole's  left  on  Newton 
Hill;  while  at  the  same  time  Brownrigg*8  division  on  the  left 
attacked  the  heights  above  Wishford.  A  column  of  the  Guards, 
having  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  were  put  out  of 
action,  but  only  for  half  an  hour,  so  they  were  up  in  time  to  attack 
the  heights.  There  was,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of  firing  on 
this  day.  Walpole  occupied  a  very  extended  front,  and  could  not 
in  consequence  get  his  reserves  up  in  time,  and  so  was  beaten.  It 
is,  however,  considered  that  the  Southern  army  had  no  business  at 
Wilton,  as  in  the  "  General  Idea  "  it  was  laid  down  that  it  was  occu- 
pied by  3,000  men,  and  Salisbury  by  6,000.  No  one  of  course  knew 
what  sort  of  resistance  these  imaginary  forces  would  have  made,  and 
and  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  "  General  Idea."  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  J.  MicheFs  army  was  supposed  to  have  been  rein- 
forced by  a  detachment  from  Maiden  Bradley,  the  force  which  was 
the  previous  day  at  Bingwood  was  supposed  to  have  reached 
Downton,  and  the  force  at  Cranbome  was  supposed  to  have  been 
pushed  in  the  direction  of  Wilton,  to  connect  the  force  at  Downton 
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with  Sip  J.  Micliel*s  right.  After  the  "  cease  fire  "  had  sounded,  the 
Duke  and  umpires  and  others  had  a  very  long  discussion ;  no  doubt 
thej  had  veiy  knotty  points  to  settle,  rendered  all  the  more  difficult 
by  having  to  take  paper  forces  into  consideration.  The  troops 
showed  great  spirit  on  this  day.  Sir  A.  Horsford's  division  had  a 
great  deal  of  marching  (about  twenty-three  miles),  and  it  was  dark 
irhen  we  pitched  our  tents  near  the  village  of  Wiley.  The  Northern 
army  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winterboume  Stoke. 

The  8th,  Sunday,  was  a  welcome  day  to  the  troops  after  their 
fatigues.  On  the  9th  an  action  was  fought  between  the  two  armies. 
On  this  occasion  Walpole  was  the  assailant.  Sir  J.  Michel  occupied 
a  line  between  Chitterne  Down  and  Lamb  Down,  and  Sir  E. 
Walpole's  line  between  Chitterne  Bams  and  the  village  of  Wiley  ; 
he  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  strong  position  of  Yarnbury  Castle. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  action  was  confined  to  the 
artillery;  then  the  4th  Division,  under  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  advanced 
on  the  left,  covered  by  the  artillery  fire  from  Tambury  Castle,  to 
the  attack  of  Lamb  Down.  On  facing  this  steep  they  were  exposed 
to  a  most  vigorous  and  unexpected  fire  from  the  Guards  and 
16th  Begiment,  who  were  posted  in  a  shelter  trench  dug  the  same 
morning,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  battery  of  artillery 
behind  them,  which  opened  fire  on  Walpole*s  troops  when  they  got 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Sir  J.  Michel  then  brought  up  an  over- 
whelming force  to  support  his  skirmishers,  and  Walpole  was  again 
worsted.  He  was  however  more  fortunate  on  the  right.  The  light 
cavalry  of  the  Southern  army  were  about  to  come  down  on  the 
Household  cavalry,  when  the  latter  were  cleverly  withdrawn,  and 
the  Light  Brigade  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  battery  of  artillery, 
which  must  have  annihilated  them.  The  umpires  gave  their  decision 
to  this  effect.  The  weather  was  very  wet,  and  the  "cease  fire" 
Bounded  about  the  middle  of  the  day;  after  which  the  umpires 
decided  that  the  Southern  army  had  won  the  day,  and  that  Walpole*s 
attack  had  not  succeeded.  After  the  battle  the  Southern  army 
marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick-St.- James's  and  encamped, 
and  the  northern  army  pitched  its  camp  between  Stonehenge  and 
Amesbnry. 

On  the  9th  the  battle  of  the  Avon  was  fought.  The  Southern 
army  lay  in  front  of  Berwick-St.- James's,  with  the  left  towards 
Winterboume,  and  the  right  near  Stapleford  Down.  They  marched 
Bonth-east,  the  light  cavalry  supported  by  two  batteries  being  sent 
forward,  to  skirmish  over  Lake  Down.    General  Brownrigg's  divi- 
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Bion  started  some  time  before  that  of  Horsford's.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Northern  army  advanced,  and  their  guns  kept  up  a  strong  fire 
on  the  Southern  cavalry,  whose  guns  replied  to  the  fire  of  the 
Northerners.  General  Michel  sent  some  infantry  battalioop,  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  to  occupy  the  strong  position  of  Boxhill,  to  pro- 
tect the  march  of  his  army  to  cross  the  Avoo.  General  Horsford's 
division  followed  Brownrigg's,  turning  east  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  river  at  Woodford.  Walpole  had  set  his  whole  force  in  motion, 
and  his  infantry  were  seen  moving  oyer  the  downs  on  Horsford's 
line  of  march  for  the  river.  The  102nd  Begiment  was  in  front  in 
skirmishing  order,  well  supported  by  other  regiments,  and  marchiog 
on  Boxhill ;  they  were  charged  by  the  10th  Hussars,  they  threw 
themselyes  into  squares,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  wood  on  the 
hiU,  from  which  they  fired  on  the  cavalry.  Gteneral  Michel's  object 
was  to  cross  the  riyer  and  occupy  the  heights  on  the  other  side,  and 
get  on  to  the  London  road.  A  great  part  of  his  army  had  now 
crossed  the  river,  and  had  already  seized  the  heights  of  Nettom  hill, 
from  which  a  strong  fire  of  artillery  was  directed  on  the  left  of 
Walpole*s  columns.  Woodford  is  situated  quite  in  a  valley,  and  the 
descent  to  it  is  steep,  and  the  lanes  and  hedgerows  afford  plenty  of 
cover.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Brigade  protected  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
retired  in  excellent  order.  The  17th  Begiment  was  well  posted 
behind  a  hedge,  from  whence  they  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the 
102nd  and  22nd  Segiments  as  they  advanced  in  the  open  from  the 
opposite  hill  and  across  the  valley  towards  the  hedge  where  they 
were  posted.  They  must  have  been  annihilated.  However  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  umpire  to  put  them  out  of  action,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  advance.  The  Sifle  Brigade  in  Horsford's  division  were 
unfortunately  put  out  of  action,  as,  while  having  to  form  squares  to 
resist  the  Life  Guards,  they  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  skirmishers.  The  Southern  army  being  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  an  immense  amount  of  firing  took  place.  The 
Northern  army,  a  certain  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  repair  of 
the  bridge,  then  crossed  over;  but  it  was  considered  useless  to 
attack  the  Southern  army  in  its  new  position,  and  so  the  bugles 
were  ordered  to  sound  the  "  cease  fire,"  and  thus  the  last  battle  was 
over. 

The  Southern  army  had  got  on  to  the  high  road  to  London,  and 
the  two  armies  had  changed  sides  over  the  river,  and  cut  each  other's 
communications.  There  was  afterwards  a  great  assemblage  of  the 
staff  and  umpires  round  the  Duke,  the  Prince  of  WaleSi  Prince 
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Arthur  (who  has  been  acting  as  Brigade-Major  to  General  Ferke*s 
brigade),  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  others.  After  this  day's  proceedings, 
both  armies  marched  off  to  encamp  near  Amesbary,  previous  to  the 
grand  "march  past'^  on  the  12th  at  Beacon  Hill.  The  11th, 
although  a  daj  of  comparative  rest,  was  devoted  to  cleaning  and 
polishing  up  for  the  march  past.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Stonehenge.  On  the  12th  the 
march  past  of  the  two  armies  took  place  at  Beacon  Hill.  A  better 
spot  could  not  have  been  chosen ;  it  is  situated  on  a  large  down,  and 
the  regiments  marched  past  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  is  a  com- 
manding  view  from  it ;  and  the  whole  hill-side  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  while  a  long,  and  in  some  places  very  deep,  line  of  car- 
riages and  conveyances  of  every  sort  and  description  was  formed  up 
at  its  base.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  spectacle  was  mag- 
nificent, and  doubtless  will  be  the  talk  of  the  country  round  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  weather  (which  is  half  the  battle  on  these 
sort  of  occasions)  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  there  was  no 
dust,  EB  was  the  case  at  Aldershot  at  last  year's  "  march  past."  The 
appearance  of  the  regiments  was  splendid,  and  they  were  received 
with  cbeers  as  each  passed  by  a  long  line  of  enthusiastic  spectators. 
The  country  people,  to  whom  such  a  gorgeous  pageant  was  quite  a 
novelty,  were  most  demonstrative  in  their  signs  and  tokens  of 
admiration.  The  foreign  officers  were  all  present,  and  dressed  in  all 
kinds  of  brilliant  uniforms.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  first  marched 
past,  after  which  the  infantry  came  by;  then  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
trotted  past.  The  cavalry  then  formed  two  lines,  and  advanced  first 
at  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop.  Afterwards  the  whole  force  formed  in 
column  of  double  companies,  advanced  in  review  order,  and  then 
halted,  when  the  bands  played  the  royal  salute. 

On  the  following  day  many  of  the  regiments  set  out,  by  march  and 
rail,  for  their  respective  quarters ;  but  about  a  week  elapsed  before  all 
the  troops  had  moved  off.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  manoBUvres, 
Salisbury,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  where  accommodation  could  be 
got,  were  crowded  with  visitors.  Salisbury,  usually  as  dull  as  most 
cathedral  towns,  was  suddenly  very  gay  and  festive,  and  all  kinds  of 
public  entertainments  took  place.  The  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  other  notables,  was  of  course  a  great  attraction. 

Although  the  manoDUvres  have  passed  off  satisfactorily,  they  are 
capable  of  improvement.  General  officers  are  too  much  tied  down 
by  rules  and  paper  forces,  in  fact,  by  what  is  called  the  "  General 
Idea."   Umpires  have  indeed  a  most  difficult  task  to  accomplish, 
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and  one  requiring  much  knowledge  and  tact.  Aa  an  umpire  is  not 
ubiquitous,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  manj  officers  to  act  as 
umpires  when  the  operations  are  on  a  large  scale.  Military  men 
(like  the  rest  of  the  world)  do  not  all  think  alike,  tot  haminety  tot 
sententuBf  and  there  were  at  times  great  differences  of  opinions  on 
various  points;  but  the  imperial  decree,  though  not  infallible,  is 
decisive.  It  often  happened  that  regiments  were  marching  under 
fire  without  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact.  It  is,  of  comrse,  impos- 
sible  to  have  everything  perfect,  and  the  manoeuvres  cannot  teach 
everything.  As  one  of  the  foreign  officers  remarked : — The  bullet 
is  a  great  master  in  tactics,  and  its  voice  is  unmistakable ; "  and 
General  Blumenthal  says  (speaking  of  the  Prussian  manoeuvres), 
that  "when  the  firing  commences,  he  goes  home,"  meaning  that 
strategy  and  tactics  are  what  the  manoBUvres  principally  teach. 

The  British  army  has  frequently  won  battles  by  sheer  pluck  and 
determination,  under  very  adverse  circumstances  as  regards  strategy 
and  tactics;  still,  while  human  passions  are  what  they  are,  it  is 
necessary  to  practise  these  arts,  and  to  keep  pace  with  our  neigh- 
bours ;  for,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  surest  way  to  be  at  peace  is  to 
be  prepared  for  war. 


THOUGHT  AND   THE  BIED. 

(fbOM  THS  SWEDISH  OF  KVNZBEBO.) 

THOUGHT  that  enviest,  sad  and  sighing. 
Ton  swift  bird  that  cleaves  the  sky. 
Thou,  like  him,  hast  wings  for  flyiug. 
And  a  space  through  which  to  fly. 

Deem  not  that  thou  canst  not  wander ; 

Say  not,  earth  impedes  thy  flight ; 
Free  as  that  blithe  songster  yonder, 

Art  thou,  and  as  swift  as  light. 

If  this  earth  with  gladness  greet  thee, 
Thou  canst  stay,  and  share  the  bliss ; 

Or  canst  seek,  if  sorrows  meet  thee, 
Fairer,  loftier,  worlds  than  this. 
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IT  has  often  been  obserred  that,  thronghont  the  yarioua  English 
ooontieSy  some  districts  are  more  thicklj  populated  than  others ; 
bnt  it  has  not  been  so  generally  known  that  this  distribution  owes 
its  origin  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  geological  formations.  Of 
this  fact  illustrations  may  be  observed  by  any  person  sufficiently 
conyersant  with  the  geology  of  the  particular  district  in  which  he 
may  be  resident.  Thus  it  is  well  known  thatr  villages  occur  less  fre- 
quently on  cold  bauds  of  clay  than  on  the  drier  limestones  or  chalk, 
where  villages  are  uniformly  present,  and  the  scattered  habitations 
of  men  more  abundant.  As  this  distribution  holds  good  among  the 
English  villages  at  the  present  day,  and  as  these  rural  communities 
in  many  instances  occupy  the  sites  selected  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
the  feelings  that  induced  their  adoption  by  the  earlier  inhabitants 
eridently  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  followed  after. 
In  the  chalk  districts  the  long  ranges  of  tolerably  elevated  hills,  with 
leaser  hills  bounding  water-valleys  running  away  from  them  at  more 
or  less  right  angles,  furnish  favourable  examples  of  this  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  earlier  natives  of  Britain  to  build  their  villages  on 
the  upper  or  **  dip-slopes  "  of  the  hills,  from  which  they  graduated 
downwards  till  they  became  in  some  measure  stopped  by  soils  favour- 
able to  forest  growth,  and  therefore  not  so  habitable.  Further,  as 
regards  the  parochial  boundaries,  Mr.  Topley,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton,  has  found  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  above-noticed  arrangement  of  the  habitations, 
the  long  axes  of  the  parishes  extend  down  the  line  of  the  valleys,  at 
right  angles  to  the  escarpments  from  which  they  take  their  rise.  This 
observed  fact  relating  to  parochial  boundaries  is,  I  should  consider, 
due,  however,  rather  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  to 
cling  to  the  valleys  as  a  ready  source  of  water,  along  which  they 
gradually  extended  themselves,  the  parishes  naturally  taking  the 
valley  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  various  chalk  districts  yielding  evidences  of 
occupation  by  the  Celtic  people,  we  shall  arrive  at  more  correct  con- 
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elusions  by  tracing  them  in  connection  with  the  chief  ramifying 
lines  of  the  chalk-hills  as  thej  extend  from  the  north  and  north-east 
of  England  southwards.  Further  northward  than  Yorkshire,  chalk 
has  not  been  obsenred ;  but  we  have  just  lately  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Judd  (a  Note  read  in  the  Geological  Section  of  the  laie  Brighton 
Meeting)  that  upper  cretaceous  rocks  appear  in  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland. 

Commencing  on  the  east  coast,  near  Flamborough  Head,  the  chalk 
forms  a  bold  escarpment  immediately  overlooking  the  vale  of  Picker^ 
ing.  Here  it  extends  away  somewhat  east  and  west ;  and  then, 
turning  southwards,  presents  an  escarpment  overlooking  the  vale  of 
York.  The  barren  chalk-hills  are  here  crowned  with  long  and  round 
barrows,  so  many  of  which  have  during  the  last  few  years  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  Qreenwell,  and  have  yielded  the  most  satuiac- 
tory  results  respecting  the  Celtic  races  who  formerly  occupied  those 
districts.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  tumuli  further  is  prolific  in 
instruments  of  flint,  remains  of  the  abodes  and  other  indications  of 
the  same  primitive  people.  These  elevated  lands  are  known  as 
wolds ;  and  the  Lincolnshire  wolds  are  divided  from  those  of  York- 
shire by  the  river  Humber ;  the  chalk  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk 
again  being  separated  by  the  Wash.  From  Norfolk  a  line  of  chalk 
extends  through  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  onwards  through 
Dorsetshire  to  the  British  Channel.  Over  the  western  and  north- 
western portions  of  this  area,  Celtic  remains  are  prevalent ;  and  also 
over  those  extensive  districts  comprehended  in  the  higher  and  drier 
chalk-lands  at  the  junction  of  the  chalk  of  Berkshire^  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampshire. 

In  the  various  Sidings  of  Yorkshire,  the  county  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  British  tribe  of  the  Brigantes,  the  moors  abound  largely  in 
Celtic  remains,  trackways  and  villages  being  traceable.  They  con- 
sist of  the  usual  bowl-shaped  cavities  similar  to  some  described  by 
Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  as  present  in  Wiltshire.  They  also  occur  in 
Leicestershire,  and  are  occasionally  found  to  contain  traces  of  Boman 
as  well  as  of  later  British  occupation ;  and  some  of  these  forsaken 
hearths  are  referrable  to  the  much  later  time  of  Anglo-Norman  rule. 
Begarding  the  *^  Deserted  Villages  of  Leicestershire,"  a  writer  in  a 
local  paper  (the  Leicester  Chronicle)  made  a  few  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  countjr  of 
Leicester  may  be  found,  apart  from  human  habitations,  sites  of  ancient 
villages,  of  which  not  a  fhigment  is  now  visible  above  ground.  One 
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of  these  lies  near  Ingarsby,  a  second  near  Cold  Newton,  and  a  third 
near  Humberstone.  An  ordinary  passer-by  would  not  notice  these 
curious  sites,  and  the  peasant  may  daily  pass  over  their  broken  sur- 
faces without  experiencing  any  emotion  of  curiosity  or  interest ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  intelligent  man  and  the  reader  of  history.  In 
their  minds  these  spots  excite  inquiry  and  reflection.  One  of  the 
sites  well  calculated  to  elicit  observation  lies,  as  we  have  hinted, 
near  to  Humberstone.  About  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  it, 
midway  between  Barkley  and  Scraptoft,  may  be  found  a  field  pre- 
senting numerous  irregularities  of  surface,  which  is  known  as  the 
'Town  field.'  On  paying  a  visit  to  this  a  few  days  ago,  we  were 
struck  with  the  evidence  it  aflbrded  of  former  occupancy,  and  of 
having  been  covered  with  buildings  and  fortified  works.  It  slopes  in 
a  northerly  direction,  a  brook  running  along  the  lower  ground.  On 
the  upper  part  may  be  traced  very  clearly  three  sides  of  an  encamp- 
ment or  enclosure,  defended  by  a  mound  and  trench.  In  the  part 
bordering  on  the  brook,  but  higher  up  in  the  field,  traces  of  the 
existence  of  buildings  are  obvious.  There  can  be  little  doubt  this  is 
the  site  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  is  marked  in  maps  as  being 
in  this  quarter." 

Sonne  of  the  earth  remains  lying  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  popularly 
known  as  *'  giants'  graves,"  are  not  readily  accounted  for ;  but  they 
resemble  some  peculiar  structures  occurring  in  the  lake  districts, 
which  are  rectangular  in  outline,  defended  with  simple  ditches,  and 
appear  to  be  platforms  on  which  some  superstructures  were  at  one 
time  erected.  Investigations  regarding  their  nature  have  not  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
Yorkshire  grave-mounds,  which  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Greenwell's 
researches  a  really  marvellous  history  relative  to  the  habits  of  life, 
and  advancement  in  the  arts  of  the  moorland  tribes ;  furnished,  in 
short,  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people  than  any 
remains  found  within  their  dwelling-places. 

Wherever  man  has  lived,  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  his 
burial-places,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  habitations  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  Celtic  tribes  frequented  the  more  hilly 
and  pastoral  portions  of  England,  their  barrows  lie  scattered  in 
greater  abundance  over  such  districts  than  the  graves  of  any  after 
race.  The  Saxons  were  more  completely  agricultural,  and  extended 
themselves  wherever  the  country  afforded  the  means  of  following 
their  favourite  pursuits ;  consequently  their  grave-yards  extend  more 
generally  over  the  land.   They  are,  however,  more  plentiful  in  some 
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counties,  as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent,  where  there  are  bat  few 
Celtic  tumuli.  The  Anglo-Saxons  eyen  sought  the  more  ancient 
places  of  interment ;  and  in  some  instances  their  barrows  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  earlier  ones.  In  Dorset,  the  county  so  carefully 
and  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Charles  Wame,  the  high  range  of  hilla 
known  as  the  Stdgeway,  extending  for  about  40  miles,  is  studded 
with  British  earth-mounds.  Derbyshire,  again,  so  well  explored  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  contains  these  primitive  remains,  seated  over  the  wild 
and  mountainous  country  known  as  the  Peak,  where,  in  some 
instances,  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  position  will  perhaps  for 
all  time  render  them  sacred  from  molestation.  Not  so,  however,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  subsoil  plough  and  harrow  have  already  made 
such  inroads  on  the  mounds,  that  all  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
some  of  these  pre-historical  structures  must  have  been  effectually 
lost  but  for  the  recent  painstaking  researches  of  Mr.  Oreenwell. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  early  occupants  of  the  hills  selected 
the  loftiest  places  for  the  interment  of  their  dead ;  although  instances 
to  the  contrary  may  be  cited,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Test,  in 
Hampshire,  where  round  tumuli,  probably  of  the  bronze  period,  lie 
along  the  valley,  and  where  they  must  have  existed  since  the  valley 
was  silted  up  to  its  present  level,  for  although  they  have  suffered 
considerable  denudation  from  ordinary  atmospheric  causes,  they 
have  escaped  river  action.  Here,  however,  the  elevation  is  great, 
as  the  valley  occupies  the  upper  slope  of  the  hills  where  the  chalk 
attains  to  its  greatest  altitude  in  England.  In  selecting  these  lofty 
elevations,  it  id  evident  that  the  Celtic  tribes  held  their  dead  in 
reverence,  by  placing  them  where  they  would  be  less  likely  to  suffer 
molestation  from  the  invader ;  at  the  same  time,  by  erecting  their 
graves  in  conspicuous  places, 

 "  A  lofty  mound 

Gommandiog  the  wide  sea  ;  *'  

they  became  landmarks  to  the  tribes  when  pursuing  their  avocations 
at  a  distance  from  their  sheltering  hills ;  spots  held  as  sacred  by  the 
people,  and  where  they  assembled  on  any  great  emergency. 

The  tumuli  have  received  different  designations,  according  to  the 
counties  in  which  they  occur ;  thus  low  U  in  common  use  in  Derby- 
shire and  Staffordshire,  houe  in  Yorkshire,  while  in  Gloucestershire 
they  are  known  as  tumps.  The  word  hto  has  so  general  a  sig- 
nificance that  its  use  at  any  place  is  indicative  that  a  barrow  still 
occupies  or  has  at  some  time  occupied  the  spot.   Barrow  is  perhaps 
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more  universally  in  use  throughout  England :  and  as  our  present 
object  is  with  those  of  the  Celtic  period,  it  may  be  stated  that 
mounds  of  this  class  are  practically  considered  of  two  kinds,  which 
differ  somewhat  in  their  external  figure,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of 
their  contents.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the  heads  of 
long  or  ovaI|  and  round  barrows;  the  former  being  the  earlier, 
and  are  usually  found  tenanted  by  a  smaller  race  of  people  with 
lengthened  skulls,  in  contradistinction  to  the  occupants  of  the  round 
tumuli,  who,  with  other  tribal  differences,  are  recognized  as  having 
a  rounder  form  of  crania. 

There  are  besides  those  massive  stone  structures,  buried  beneath 
gigantic  mounds  of  earth,  known  as  passage-graves.  They  consist  of 
cumbrous  unhewn  side  slabs  of  stone,  roofed  with  cross  slabs  resting 
on  them,  with  stone  passages  leading  to  them  from  the  exterior  of 
the  mounds.  Not  unfrequentiy  the  covering  of  earth  has  been 
carted  away  for  agricultural  purposes,  or,  as  the  result  of  time,  it  has 
been  denuded  away  by  atmospheric  influences,  leaving  the  stones 
naked ;  and  when  found  in  this  state  of  native  ruggedness,  they  are 
known  as  cromlechs.  They  occur  more  commonly  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  they  have  been  diligently  explored  by 
Mr.  Lukis,  who  has  found  in  some  of  them  traces  of  burials  extend- 
ing over  many  generations.  Being  subterranean  they  remind  one 
of  the  weems  "  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  the 
winter  houses  of  the  natives  of  northern  Europe,  some  of  them 
might  have  filled  the  double  purpose  of  habitations  in  life,  and  burial 
places  when  life  had  departed,  although  their  contents  are  indicative 
of  use  for  funeral  purposes  only.  Wayland's  Smithy,  above  Ash- 
down,  in  Berkshire;  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  this  form  of  tomb. 
It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  Bidgeway,  on  the 
Lamboum  Downs,  overlooking  the  magnificent  Whitehorse  vale,  and 
is  considered  in  its  perfect  state  as  cruciform  in  outline,  from  the 
addition  of  wings  or  side-chambers,  of  later  date,  to  the  original 
central  cist.  It  had  besides  an  avenue  or  entrance  passage,  was 
enclosed  within  a  stone  circle,  and  covered  perhaps  with  an  earth - 
mound.  Some  of  the  stones  composing  it  are  very  massive,  weighing 
many  tons ;  and  are  the  ordinary  sarsen  stones  found  lying  on  the 
downs,  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  tertiary  sands,  which 
formerly  extended  over  the  whole  of  this  chalk  district.  With 
similar  massive  sandstones  the  Celtic  people  of  the  south  of  England 
constructed  other  megalithic  monuments,  such  as  Stonehenge  and 
Abury.   At  Stonehenge,  however,  the  materials  are  not  confined  to 
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BaisenB,  the  outer  trilithons  being  of  thesei  and  the  inner  drdes  of 
monoliths  being  of  primary  rock.  The  Wajland  cromlech  is  now 
almost  dismantledi  the  original  capstones  being  displaced  with  one 
exception ;  this  one  consbting  of  three  large  squarish  stones,  sup- 
porting a  fourth  of  much  larger  dimensions,  lying  flat  upon  them, 
the  whole  forming  a  cavern  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  a  few 
crouching  sheep  from  a  storm.  Many  a  poor  hare  hardly  pressed 
by  the  greyhounds  has  attempted  to  obtain  shelter  here.  All 
remains  of  the  interments  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  myth 
exists  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  advantage  in  penning  his 
"Kenil worth."  Mr.  Wise  writes  that  the  country  people  gave  the 
following  account  of  it.  "  At  this  place  lived  formerly  an  invisible 
smith,  and  if  a  traveller's  horse  had  lost  a  shoe  upon  the  road,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  than  to  bring  the  horse  to  this  place,  with  a  piece 
of  money,  and  leaving  both  there  for  some  little  time,  he  might  come 
again  and  find  the  money  gone,  but  the  horse  new  shod."  The 
country  folk  at  the  present  time  say  the  fee  was  a  penny ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott  states  ''it  was  believed  that  Way  land's  fee  was 
sixpence." 

When  at  school  in  that  neighbourhood  years  ago,  I  spent 
many  an  hour  in  wandering  over  that  wild  but  distantly  classic 
region.  In  my  rambles,  an  additional  locally  well-known  story  was 
often  told  me  regarding  Wayland  Smith's  serving-lad,  who  was  sent 
on  an  errand  one  day  down  the  hill,  and,  loitering  away  his  time 
when  he  had  gone  the  distance  of  a  mile,  his  master  threw  a  heavy 
stone  at  him,  which,  striking  him  on  the  heel,  ever  after  left  the 
impression  of  it  on  the  stone.  The  boy  cried  lustily,  and  the  spot  is 
still  pointed  out  as  "  Snivelling  Corner ; "  and  the  sarsen  stone  is 
yet  shown  as  the  place  where  the  scene  occurred.  Wayland's  Cave 
has  found  another  chronicler  in  a  shepherd  swain  of  Uffington,  a 
rustic  poet  of  some  half-century  ago,  who  has  left  the  following,  rela- 
tive to  the  place  in  question : — 


'*  If  yon  along  the  Badgeway  go, 
About »  mile  for  »nght  I  know. 
There  Wayland'e  Gaye  then  yoa  may  see 
Surrounded  by  a  group  of  trees. 

They  aay  that  in  thia  oaTO  did  dwell 
A  smith  that  was  invisible  ; 
At  last  he  was  found  out,  they  aay, 
He  blew  np  the  place  and  vlod  away. 
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To  DeTonahire  then  he  did  go. 
Full  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe. 
Never  to  return  again  ; 
So  here  I'll  add  the  shepherd's  name— 


Job  Gobx." 


Bespeeting  the  original  of  Wajland  Smith,  M.  Deppiog  {New 
Wmthhf,  Tol.  17.,  p.  527, 18^2)  has  shown  that  the  Berkshire  tradi- 
tion is  traceable  to  Ycelund  or  Weland,  the  smith  connected  with 
the  Norse  mythology,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  legends.  The  same 
Bmith,  Welandy  also  zeceiyes  mention  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
poetfj ;  and  a  legend  of  a  similar  nature  is  still  pre?alent  in  Lower 
Saxonji  of  a  famous  invisible  smith,  who  inhabited  a  mountain  caye. 
Mr.  Akerman,  again,  assigns  to  it  a  similar  Saxon  origin.  "  The 
Anglo-Saxons,*'  he  writes,  ^  had  a  practice  of  connecting  their  myths 
with  the  most  remarkable  monuments  found  by  them  on  their 
airiTal  in  this  country ;  hence  haye  arisen  traditions  which  appear 
local,  but  which  are  the  remains  of  popular  superstitions  of  a  remote 
period.  In  this  way  Wayland  Smith's  Caye  has  been  associated 
with  Weland,  the  mythic  smith  of  the  Pagan  Saxons." 

Dr.  Thornam,  in  a  summary  regarding  Way  land's  smithy  {JFili' 
Mre  Magamne^  No.  xxi.),  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
Talaable  historical  knowledge  sometimes  underlying  these  ancient 
traditions.  "The  story  of  Wayland,'*  he  writes,  " and  his  smithy 
shows  the  importance,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  belief  of  our  country,  of  collecting  and  putting  on  record  all 
local  traditions — wherever  found  and  however  idle  they  may  appear 
^before  the  progress  of  modem  education  and  enlightenment  shall 
liave  entirely  eradicated  them.  Such  legends  belong  to  those  '  anti- 
quities or  remnants  of  history '  to  which  Lord  Bacon  alludes,  when 
he  encourages '  industrious  persons,  out  of  monuments,  names,  tradi- 
tions, fragments  of  stories,  and  the  like,  to  save  and  recover  somewhat 
from  the  deluge  of  time.*  *' 

Another  chambered  barrow  at  West  Kennet  *  in  Wiltshire,  some 
time  since  explored  by  Dr.  Thumam,  was  found  to  contain  several 
skeletons  in  a  sitting  position,  or  rather  were  once  seated,  and  with 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  all  similar  interments,  objects  wholly  of  the 
stone  period,  with  vessels  usually  thought  to  contain  food,  and  some 
simple  ornamental  objects  fashioned  out  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  but 
not  a  particle  of  metsJ.    The  skulls  were  of  the  same  long  or  boat- 
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shaped  form  as  those  found  in  the  ordinary  lengthened  earth-mounds, 
and  the  pottery  and  weapons  had  a  similar  correspondence.  It  is 
curious  to  find  the  departed  thus  seated  within  these  abodes  of 
death,  with  food  vessels  standing  as  if  in  grim  mockery  at  their  side, 
and  trivial  ornaments  worn  during  life,  and  rude  weapons  of  flint, 
their  insignificance  commenting  but  top  truthfully  on  the  mental 
characteristics  of  a  people  who  could  be  gratified  by  such  usages. 
Their  employment,  however,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  tends  to 
demonstrate  that  the  ancient  Briton,  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  expressed  it, 
"  lived  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  of  some  doctrine  of  proba- 
tion and  final  retribution,  is  apparent  from  the  constant  deposition 
beside  the  dead,  not  only  of  weapons,  implements,  and  personal 
ornaments,  but  also  of  vessels  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  con- 
tained food  and  drink.  That  his  ideas  of  a  future  state  were  rode  and 
degraded,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  same  evidence." 

In  adcUtion  there  are  the  so-called  menhirs^  tall,  narrow  stones  set 
up  generally  with  the  narrower  end  downwards,  and  are  considered 
among  the  earliest  Celtic  monuments.  They  were,  perhaps,  erected 
to  commemorate  a  victory  or  mark  a  boundary,  or  perhaps  had  an 
application  similar  to  certain  analogous  stones  raised  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Khasia  hill  tribes,  in  India,  in  memory  of  some  of  their 
dead.  And  in  further  evidence  that  not  only  the  Celtic  races,  but 
also  that  the  American  aborigines  had  a  common  eastern  origin, 
Mr.  Fhen4  has  traced*  an  absolute  identity  between  some  remark- 
able mounds  of  l^orth  Britain,  of  which  the  reptile  mound  at  Loch 
Ness,  Argyleshire,  is  an  illustration,  and  the  serpent  and  alligator 
mounds  of  America,  these  being  found  to  agree  with  the  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  serpent  deities.  They  all  have  relics  now  existing ; 
and  are  constructed  on  precisely  similar  plans,  thereby  arguing  a 
common  origin,  custom  and  migration  for  the  early  American  and 
the  Celtic  people.  Indeed,  Stonehenge  and  Abury  have  their  analo- 
gies in  the  eastern  circular  monolithic  temples  in  the  Dekhan,  used 
at  the  present  day  for  the  worship  of  Yetal,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  by  Col.  Eorbes  Leslie  (Early  Baceg  of  Scotland).  Again, 
in  the  temple  near  Poonah,  the  same  writer  describes  the  principal 
groups  of  monoliths  as  facing  east,  and  having  in  front  of  them,  and 
inside  the  circle,  three  lesser  stones,  a  precisely  similar  arrangement 
to  that  observed  at  Stonehenge.    In  most  parts  of  the  world  a 


*  On  some  eyidences  saggestive  of  a  common  migration  from  the  Bast  sliores 
by  Arohaic  remainfl  in  Amtrica  and  Britain. 
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rimilarify  exiBts  between  these  megalithic  Btracturesi  and  would 
teem  to  be  connected  with  some  primitive  form  of  worship  co-exten- 
siye  with  the  early  migrations  of  mankind. 

The  modes  of  interment  in  the  long  and  round  barrows  may  be 
classified  as  of  two  kinds,  the  former,  or  those  containing  an  earlier 
race  of  people,  being  distinguished  by  the  presencoi  generally,  of 
bodies  buried  entire ;  and  the  second  or  the  round  barrow  interments 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  a  more  advanced  race  who  reduced  their 
dead  to  ashes  before  burial.  This,  again,  being  the  more  common, 
although  not  exclusively  their  custom.  It  is  easy  in  theory  to 
explore  these  tumuli,  whether  oval  or  round;  in  the  former,  to 
remove  the  outer  coat  of  turf,  take  away  the  earth  superposed  on 
the  heap  of  stones  or  rubble  surrounding  the  piled-up  cairn  of  stones, 
beneath  which,  on  the  natural  surface  or  within  a  cist  or  trench  cut  in 
the  ground,  to  find  the  bony  outlines  of  a  burial  by  inhumation,  the 
body  lying  on  its  side,  the  left  more  commonly,  the  position  of  the 
bones  showing  that  it  had  been  placed  in  the  relaxed  posture  in  which 
people  often  sleep,  the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  chin,  the  legs 
flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  the  head  sometimes  resting  on  the  hand. 
Occasionally  the  body  is  found  extended,  and  more  rarely  the  occu- 
pant of  the  atone  cist  occurs  sitting  or  kneeling.  Or  extending  our 
search  to  the  round  barrow  for  its  cremated  contents,  to  remove, 
when  present,  the  protecting  heap  of  stones,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mound  discover  the  stone  or  other  cist  enclosing  the  funeral  urn 
with  its  calcined  contents,  the  mouth  covered  perhaps  with  a  stone 
slab,  or  the  charred  remains  lying  underneath  the  inverted  jar.  In 
variety,  sometimes  to  find  the  bones  heaped  up  without  any  covering 
at  all,  or  inclosed  within  a  small  stone  cell,  or  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
akin,  the  bone  pin  which  secured  the  grave-cloth  being,  perhaps,  the 
only  testimony  remaining  to  this  form  of  interment. 

The  above  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  adopted  methods ;  but  it 
reveals  but  a  curtailed  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  primitive 
burials,  inasmuch  as  the  graves  are  commonly  compound,  their 
details  comprising  usage  by  successive  races  over  an  extended  period. 
Practically  the  mound  will  have  to  be  cut  through,  on  a  level  with 
the  unmoved  earth ;  or,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  opened  without 
much  disfigurement,  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  top,  when  perplexi- 
ties occasionally  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  the  original  interment 
by  a  later  intruder.  And  in  arable  districts  the  upper  burials  become 
displaced,  and  the  broken  pottery,  implements  of  flint,  or  otherwise, 
strewn  about  the  fields.   Again,  the  sinking  of  the  barrow  has  occa- 
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Bionally  brought  the  upper  interments  down  to  a  leyel  with  the 
lower,  BO  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  primitive  deposits  may,  howeyer,  be  looked  for  at  or 
near  the  centre  of  the  mounds,  and  are  usually  undisturbed,  although 
crushed  and  much  dilapidated.  When  the  burials  and  their  relatiTC 
positions  are  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  contents  of  different 
graves  carefully  examined  and  compared,  they  are  found  to  speak 
eloquently  regarding  the  customs  of  past  races,  and  relatively  the 
periods  at  which  they  lived.  Thus,  in  some  of  Mr.  Ghreenweirs 
Yorkshire  researches,  the  same  barrow  contained  the  inhumed  Briton 
occupying  the  floor,  followed  by  successive  calcined  burials,  and  above 
these  the  Anglo-Saxon  lay  extended  in  the  twice-tenanted  grave. 

In  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  native  Briton 
appeared  to  cling  to  the  burial-place  of  his  people,  exhibiting  thereby 
that  natural  yearning  to  mingle  his  bones  after  death  with  the  past 
members  of  his  tribe,  a  feeling  shared  alike  by  the  rude  fabricator 
of  the  stone  implement  as  well  as  by  more  civilised  man,  and 
which  induced  the  Patriarch  Jacob  to  exclaim,  "  Bury  me  with  my 
fathers,*'  one  of  the  long  graves  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  was  found  to 
contain  twenty-four  interments  placed  in  a  line  along  a  pavement  of 
stone.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  small  race  of  men,  with  the 
long  type  of  skull ;  and  with  them  occurred  a  variety  of  rude  bUck 
pottery,  and  weapons  of  flint  of  the  kind  known  as  leaf-shaped.  No 
metal  was  found,  the  grave  containing  only  objects  constructed  from 
stone,  bone,  horn,  or  teeth. 

Occasional  interments  have  been  found,  revealing  seemingly  a 
touching  picture  of  domestic  life,  as  when  more  than  one  body  was 
deposited  at  the  same  time,  they  were  placed  facing  each  other,  their 
arms  encircling.  In  other  instances  an  infant  has  been  found  lying 
in  its  mother's  arms.  Again,  in  some  of  the  burials  by  burning, 
where  the  calcined  bones  of  a  child  have  been  discovered  in  a  smaller 
vessel  placed  within  a  larger  one,  containing  probably  the  charred 
bones  of  the  mother,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  little  object 
of  maternal  affection  was  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  its  parent  in 
order  that  it  should  not  lose  its  protector  in  the  home  beyond  the 
grave. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  successive  burials  in  the  same  grave  was 
exhibited  in  one  of  several  opened  in  Lord's  Down,  near  Dewlish,  in 
Dorsetshire,  of  which  an  account  occurs  in  Wame's  Celtic  Anti- 
quities of  Dorset."  The  barrow  was  14  ft.  in  height,  and  82  ft.  in 
diameter ;  and  the  primary  burial  was  found  in  an  urn  deposited  in 
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a  cist  eat  oat  of  the  chalk.  On  it  was  raised  a  small  coyering  of 
flints,  and  the  cavitj  was  then  filled  in  with  chalk-rabble.  Oyer  this 
occorred  a  layer  of  earth,  in  which  an  interment  had  taken  place ; 
and  then  followed  a  coyering  of  chalk  rabble  in  which  agam,  in  a 
cayity,  another  barial  had  been  made.  On  this  came  another  layer 
of  earth f  followed  by  one  of  chalk,  the  whole  capped  by  a  last  coyering 
of  earth,  in  eyery  one  of  which  interments  at  different  periods  had 
taken  place.  There  were  found  here,  therefore,  sepulchral  deposits 
at  six  periods,  and  they  comprehended  burials  both  by  inhumation 
and  by  burning. 

In  some  of  the  tumuli  tree-co£Bns  haye  been  exhumed,  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  formed  by  scooping  out  the  interior  of  solid  oak-trees, 
the  rude  tool-marks  in  their  interior  implying  that  the  work  had 
been  done  with  flint  instruments.  In  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
form  of  barial  taken  from  the  Gristhorpe  barrow,  the  skeleton  lying 
in  it,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Soirborough,  had  been  wrapped 
in  the  skin  of  some  animal  haying  soft  hair.  The  interment  is  con- 
sidered to  haye  belonged  to  the  late  stone  or  bronze  period,  as  with 
the  body  were  found  a  fine  bronze  dagger,  sundry  small  articles  of 
bone,  wood  and  horn,  and  a  shallow  basket  formed  of  bark.  In  two 
instances  on  the  moors  of  York  timber-cists  occurred.  They  were 
formed  of  planks  supported  with  stakes,  which  had  perished ;  but 
plaster  being  poured  into  the  post-holes,  the  models  showed  that  the 
stakes  had  been  clean  cut,  which  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
barials  contained  only  tools  of  fiint  or  stone. 

Segardiug  the  relics  found  with  the  Yorkshire  dead,  differences 
were  obseryable  when  the  interments  were  male  or  female.  With 
the  former  was  seen,  in  one  instance,  the  bronze  dagger  prized  during 
life,  absolutely  held  in  the  warrior's  grasp;  close  by  laid  a  fiint  knife, 
and  the  same  graye  contained  a  bronze  axe.  With  the  females,  in 
exemplification  of  their  domestic  position,  were  found  articles  for 
household  use  or  trinkets  for  personal  adornment,  which  had  probably 
been  esteemed  during  life,  such  as  armlets  of  bronze  sometimes 
encircling  the  wrist,  necklaces  of  glass  and  amber  beads,  bronze  pins 
for  fastening  the  graye-clothes,  and  ornamental  fibulo  of  the  same 
material  elegantly  shaped.  In  Mr.  Bateman's  list  of  diggings,  the 
things  found  are  often  yery  triyial,  as  a  single  pin,  a  comb,  or  a 
solitary  jet  or  amber  bead,  and  sometimes  simple  pebbles ;  objects 
one  woidd  think  they  must  haye  considered  of  no  great  yalae  either 
in  the  present  world  or  that  to  which  they  were  hastening.  It  is 
likely  come  of  the  triyial  objects  haye  a  deeper  significance,  and 
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were  placed  beside  the  dead  in  accordance  with  some  mjBtenoiii 
castom,  aa  charmB  or  amulets,  a  belief  in  the  effieaojr  of  such  bong 
common  to  all  unciyiliEed  nations,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Eren 
the  placing  stone  celts  or  chisels  in  the  graves  may  be  connected 
with  some  religious  observance,  as,  independently  of  the  practice  of 
burjing  them  with  the  dead,  they  have,  wherever  found,  been 
associated  by  ignorant  people  with  superstitious  usage.  It  would 
appear  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Evans,  as  stated  in  his  great  work 
on  the  ''Stone  Implements  of  Britain;"  that,  in  an  Indian  vil« 
lege  in  the  Shewary  Hills,  polished  celts,  resemblmg  those  foand  in 
England,  are  arranged  in  rows  in  one  of  their  temples,  and  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  priests,  and  are  venerated  aa  sacred  by  the 
people.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  small  lumps  of  iron-pyrites 
with  some  of  the  interments ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the 
specimens,  Mr.  Evans  has  found  an  interesting  and  ingenious  appli- 
cation, that  of  a  strike-a-light,  a  kind  of  primitive  tinder-box.  The 
face  of  the  pyrites  had  been  much  worn,  and  with  it  laid  a  flint  flake 
showing  wear  at  the  point;  and  as  the  pyrites  (jtulphtiretofifim) 
contains  sulphur,  it  is  conjectured  a  spark  was  elicited  from  it^  bj 
contact  with  the  flint  flake,  which  procured  fire  by  the  ignition  of 
dried  moss,  fungus,  or  other  easily  combustible  material. 

In  the  burials  by  cremation  the  body  was  consumed  at  the  grave, 
and  the  calcined  relics  collected  and  placed  generally  in  a  vessel 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  it  is  conjectured,  by  the  females  of 
the  tribe..  The  clay  is  usually  found  in  the  Aeighbourhood ;  but  the 
vessels,  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  are  but  bungled  specimens  of 
the  potter's  art,  being  manipulated  by  the  hand.  They  are  thought 
to  be  Bun-baked ;  but  from  the  manner  they  resist  their  ages  of 
entombment  in  the  damp  earth,  they  must  have  been  hardened 
otherwise  than  by  the  sun's  rays ;  and  it  is  considered  that  the 
clay  received  its  final  hardening  by  being  placed  in  the  funeral  fire 
at  the  time  the  body  to  be  inumed  was  being  consumed.  The 
vessels  so  constituted  are  of  large  size,  perhaps  from  siiteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  capable  of  containing  a  peck  or  more 
of  material.  The  coarse  clay  of  which  they  are  constructed  is  mingled 
with  siliceous  grit;  and  the  urns  are  mostly  sodden  and  mud-like  in 
their  exterior  aspect.  The  markings  on  them  are  of  the  rudest,  and 
such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  binding  a  twisted  thong  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  round  the  vessels  when  the  clay  was  wet.  The  patterns 
vary,  however,  the  lines  sometimes  bisecting;  in  others,  placed 
diagonally ;  and  in  some  cases  the  ornamentation  consists  of  mere 
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dotB  or  iiregolar  BcratohingB,  made  with  pointed  stick  or  bone.  The 
markings  seldom  extend  lower  than  the  swell  of  the  urns  ;  and  the 
Tessela  have  wide  mouths,  with  heavy  overlapping  borders ;  and  they 
taper  downwards,  so  as  to  stand  on  a  somewhat  contracted  base. 
The  foneral  urns  are  usually  accompanied  with  other  smaller  vessels, 
known  as  food-vessels  and  incense-cups — the  former  supposed  to 
contain  grave  offerings,  or  to  hold  sustenance  for  the  passengers  on 
their  journey.  They'  are  more  frequent  in  burnt  burials,  than  in 
those  where  the  bodies  are  inhumed.  As  specimens  of  art,  they  are 
perhaps  superior  to  the  larger  urns ;  but  their  adornment  is  very 
simple,  and  usually  in  straight  or  crossed  lines.  Those  curious  little 
vessels,  known  as  "  incense-cups,"  are  small  fictilia,  some  of  them 
holed  at  the  sides,  as  if  for  suspension,  and  were  probably  used  for 
lamps ;  others,  having  somewhat  the  contour  of  the  small  paint-pots 
of  the  present  day,  might  have  been  pigment-vessels.  Their  name  is 
evidently  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  inside  the 
larger  urns,  and  containing  the  charred  bones  probably  of  children ; 
bat  whether  the  offspring  were  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  the  mother 
is  an  open  question. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  remains  that  the  people  occupying 
these  graves  were  of  two  tribes,  those  found  in  the  long  barrows 
belonging  probably  to  the  pastoral  people  already  described  at 
pages  131-132  of  the  Et-Ceteba.  They  were  long-headed  or  dolu 
ehoeephalauSf  and  buried  their  dead  entire,  seldom  resorting  to 
cremation.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  manner  of  men 
they  were,  saving  as  regards  their  height  and  size  derivable  from 
measurement  of  their  bones,  with  certain  deductions  obtainable  from 
the  character  and  capacity  of  their  crania.  Death,  who  lays  his 
icy  hand  on  kings,"  reduces  human  expression  to  a  mockery  in  the 
grave.  It  has  been  determined  that  their  average  height,  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  measurement  of  fifly-two  male  skeletons,  was  about 
5  ft.  6  in.  Their  occupation  was  divided  between  that  of  the  hunter 
and  shepherd ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  were  addicted  to  human 
sacrifice,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fractured  skulls  and  partly 
calcined  bones  found  in  their  burial-places. 

Prom  the  quantity  of  rude  broken  pottery,  stones,  ashes,  and 
other  evidences  of  disorder  found  in  sepulchres,  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  burial  urns  present,  the  conjecture  has  arisen  that  they 
are  relics  of  the  fhneral  feast  or  LyJce-wahe.  According  to 
Kleeman,  the  corpse  was  taken  to  the  place  of  interment,  draped  for 
the  occasion ;  when  a  banquet  was  held ;  and  some  of  the  viands 
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were  offered  to  the  dead.  The  disordered  appeaiBnce  of  some  of  the 
graves  after  such  a  lengthened  interment^  indicates  that  the  feast 
must  have  been  highly  tragical  and  exciting.  And  the  presence  of 
flints  thrown  oyer  the  skeletoUi  and  scattered  throughont  the 
tumuluSy  is  evidently  connected  with  some  commonly  observed 
heathen  custom.  These  usages  have  been  thought  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  passage  in  Hamlet^  when  at  the  grave  of  poor  Ophelia 
the  priest  observes,  that,  but  for  the  order  to  the  contrary,  the 
corpse  should  have  rested  in  unconsecrated  soil,  and 

"  For  bhsriUble  prayers 
Shardif  fnU$,  and  pMUt,  ahould  bo  thrown  cm  hor." 

It  is  supposed  by  Keller  tbat  Shakespeare  had  in  view  some  ancient 
usage,  in  accordance  with  which  those  who  like  pagans  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  were  buried  with  ceremonies  peculiar 
to  heathen  races. 

From  the  facilities  offered  by  the  loose  earth  and  stones  to  build 
comfortable  nesting-places,  the  rats  make  the  grave-mounds  a  fre- 
quent resort,  and  gnaw  the  bones  probably  for  food,  and  to  sharpen 
their  incisors.  In  one  instance,  a  patriarchal  rat  had  taken  up  bid 
abode  in  the  skull  of  an  ancient  Briton,  and  as  the  skeleton  was 
found  therein,  it  had  evidently  become  his  mausoleum. 

The  more  civilized,  round-beaded,  or  hrackycephahtu  occupants  of 
the  round  barrows,  with  whom  burning  the  dead  was  the  prevailing 
fashion,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Belgic  Gauls,  whose 
funeral  customs  were  evidently  such  as  are  described  by  Cesar. 
They  appear  to  have  introduced  bronze ;  and  had  advanced  from  tlic 
nomadic,  pastoral  state  to  more  settled  agricultural  habits ;  and  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  the  more  barbarous  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  In  Cesar's  time  they  had,  in  some  measure,  expelled  the 
earlier  and  feebler  race ;  but  whether  they  ultimately  exterminated 
them,  reduced  them  to  slavery,  or  mingled  with  them  in  a  friendlj 
manner,  which  is  quite  likely,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Prom  an  examination  of  their  osseous  remains,  they  appear  to  have 
been  about  three  inches  taller  than  the  former  people,  their  average 
height  being  5  ft.  0  in. 

As  a  fitting  finish,  the  following  summary,  made  by  the  Bev.  W« 
Greenwell,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  "  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society,'*  furnishes  a  thoughtful  epitome  regarding  these  sturdy 
Britons,  the  data  being  derived  from  explorations  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.   ^'In  digging  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  tho 
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barrowB  excaTated  brought  to  light  two  tjpes,  the  long  head  and  the 
round  head,  showing  there  was  a  mixture  of  two  races  of  man.  The 
long  head  was  the  earlier  and  the  more  numerous.  The  remains 
found  were  those  of  ancient  Britons^  who  occupied  this  country 
before  and  at  the  time  Csdsar  landed.  The  skeletons  proved  that 
the  men  had  been  of  good  stature,  from  5  ft.  7  in.  to  5  ft.  0  in.  in 
height^  of  powerful  and  symmetrical  frames;  yet,  like  the  present 
race  of  mankind,  subject  to  diseases,  one  of  the  skeletons  presenting 
signs  that  the  man  had  been  a  martyr  to  rheumatism.  Evidence  was 
also  furnished  by  the  remains  that  the  ancient  Britons  reached  to 
advanced  life— to  sixty  and  seventy  years,  and  even  exceeding  that 
age.  The  lineaments  of  their  features  were  harsh  and  severe,  and 
the  prominent  features  were  very  strongly  developed.  There  was  a 
want  of  softness  of  outline  so  necessary  to  beauty  of  countenance, 
the  mouth  being  slightly  projecting,  the  eyebrows  overhanging,  and 
the  nose  prominent. 

''Agreeable  and  pleasant-looking  faces  could  not  be  attributed  to 
them,  as  firom  the  features  they  presented  they  would  have  a  fierce 
and  savage  aspect.  The  head  was  broad,  especially  at  the  occipital 
region;  and  taking  30  heads  of  one  type,  and  reckoning  100  as 
standard,  they  gave  an  average  of  82 ;  while  30  of  another  type  gave 
an  average  of  74.  The  teeth  were  well  preserved,  and  presented 
few  signs  of  decay ;  but  they  were  considerably  worn  down,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  hard  kind  of  food  they  had  been  required  to  masti- 
cate. The  ornaments  buried  with  them  consisted  of  armlets  of  gold, 
beautifully  executed,  and  of  bronze.  Necklaces  were  abundant,  and 
were  of  gold,  glass,  clay,  amber,  and  mostly  of  jet.  They  had  rings 
too,  some  so  small  and  others  so  large,  that  it  was  supposed  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  money.  No  helmets  had  been  found,  but 
they  had  shields,  mostly  of  two  feet  diameter.  Their  weapons  were 
the  sword,  spear,  javelin,  dagger,  sling,  and  bow ;  and  they  had  war 
chariots,  of  which  five  specimens  had  been  found  buried  with  their 
owners ;  and  their  horses  were  about  the  size  of  galloways." 


{To  he  continued.) 
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{CaiUUmed/nm  poffe  274.) 
NOTHEB  year  passed  away,  and  another,  and  they  both 


brought  me  an  increased  income. 
There  is  a  bright  summer  in  the  life  of  erery  living  thing.  The 
meanest  insect  flutters  in  the  sunlight  for  its  hour ;  the  reptile 
draws  its  length  along  the  dusty  road,  or  basks  in  safety  in  some 
well-warmed  furrow ;  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

This  was  the  summer  of  my  life.  All  looked  fair  before  me,  and 
past  experience  made  me  hopeful  for  the  future.  In  fact,  I  wanted 
some  one  to  share  my  happiness,  and  sought  a  helpmate  in  my 
fleeting  prosperity. 

I  found  one,  gently  bred,  and  gently  tutored,  and  who  for  twenty 
years  bore  her  full  share  of  turmoil  and  anxiety,  in  all  the  particulars 
that  follow.  Family  details  are  uninteresting  and  unprofitable,  and 
therefore  I  pass  them  by,  by  saying,  that  one  of  those  vicissitudes 
which  frequently  occur  in  Continental  cities,  interfered  with  my 
prosperity,  whilst  the  rent-days  and  working  expenses  recurred  with 
unswerving  regularity :  and  as  I  had  little  or  no  capital,  I  was  fast 
becoming  invoked. 

My  wife  at  this  time,  though  a  mother,  and  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  boldly  put  herself  forward  to  the  rescue,  by  ofiering  to  teach  in 
a  school,  four  hours  daily,  which  would  have  brought  her  £30  a  year. 
In  fact  she  went  and  made  the  arrangement  of  her  own  accord,  and 
without  my  knowledge,  but  I  stepped  in  to  prevent  it,  for  her  health's 
sake. 

Her  father  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  but 
at  this  moment  the  fickle  goddess  frowned  upon  us  all — the  poor  old 
gentleman  lost  his  money  in  a  speculation,  and  sank  under  it,  and  I 
returned  to  England  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  undefined  somethiug 
out  of  the  ruins. 

The  vapour  of  confusion  passed  off  like  a  summer  cloud,  and  left 
me  a  young  man,  with  a  young  wife,  and  a  sickly  infant,  in  the 
prime  of  early  life  without  a  shilling.  What  to  do  I  knew  not ;  for 
I  had  not  a  friend  to  give  me  money  or  advico.  Sich  relations  I 
had  plenty ;  but  as  not  one  of  them  held  out  a  finger  when  I  was  a 
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Btraggling,  and  (as  I  tbink  now)  a  deserviag  lad ;  rather  than  ask  or 
receiTe  the  loan  of  a  penny  from  any  of  them,  I  would  hare  preferred 
to  diive  a  cab,  or  sweep  a  crossing. 

In  my  early  Paris  life,  I  was  correspondent  for  an  English  news- 
paper, and  though  I  never  received  a  penny  for  it,  yet  on  my  return 
to  England,  I  told  the  proprietor  of  it  of  my  position,  and  asked  his 
advice.  He  was  not  rich,  and  yet  he  volunteered  to  lend  me  five- 
and-twenty  pounds.  I  took  it,  and  set  to  work  heroically  to  buy 
some  cheap  furniture  at  an  auction,  where  I  spent  half  of  it,  and 
then  I  took  a  humble  cottage  three  miles  from  a  doctor,  and  from  a 
market  town,  and  quietly  "  set  down  "  to  practise. 

I  soon  got  something  to  do,  but  very  little  money ;  yet  before  two 
years  I  attended  all  the  parishes  in  the  district.  It  was  hard  work 
and  poor  pay,  yet  I  got  a  living,  and  honourably  repaid  the  loan 
within  a  year. 

We  insensibly  become  the  creatures  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  take  our  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  occurrences  of  our  daily 
life.  I  was  impressed  from  time  to  time  with  the  change  that  was 
gradually  coming  over  me  and  mine,  by  our  sudden  transposition 
from  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  to  a  hilly  and  somewhat 
sequestered  locality  at  the  west  of  England;  and  asked  myself 
the  question,  what  would  be  the  result  of  my  exertions,  in  years  to 
come. 

I  confess  I  was  not  very  hopeful ;  moreover  the  climate  was  damp 
and  wet ;  and  my  wife  was  ailing.  Added  to  this  the  evil  genius  of 
family  discord  found  me  out.  My  own  family  on  the  one  hand,  and 
my  wife's  on  the  other,  were  ever  ready  with  advice  in  opposite 
directions,  and  though  neither  ever  helped  me  to  a  penny,  yet  both 
had  no  objection  to  divide  my  last  shilling;  and  thus  my  little 
household  (for  I  had  now  two  infants)  was  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual discomfort. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  change  the  first  opportunity. 
Meanwhile  the  following  episode  occurred,  which  is  chronicled  in  my 
rough  note-book  as  a  "  night  of  horrors." 

Whilst  the  Eon9al  tragedy  left  an  impression  which  will  last  my 
life,  yet  the  incidents  of  this  night  have  left  a  tangible  remembrance 
in  the  shape  of  a  fractured  wrist,  which  pained  me  for  many 
years,  and  even  does  so  at  this  remote  distance  sometimes,  when  I 
write. 

When  the  traveller  leaves  the  queen  of  western  cities,  and  travels 
westwards,  he  will  ascend  a  hill  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  after  a 
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mile  of  leyel  groand,  will  descend  another  aboat  mile,  seeing 
another  before  him  of  the  same  height;  whilst  between  the  two  is 
a  lorely  valley,  traversed  by  the  canal,  conveyed  across  it  by  an 
aqueduct,  after  marking  its  track  upon  the  hill-side,  like  a  shining 


Here,  ensconced  behind  some  evergreens,  lay  a  quiet,  comfortable 
homestead ;  and  yet  it  had  a  coach-house  and  surroundings,  which 
Bishop  Person  has  sarcastically  defined  as  the  pride  which  apes 
humility," 

Whether  he  be  correct  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  was  the  dwelling  o 
the  parson  who  was  away  from  home,  and  had  left  his  domicile  in 
charge  of  the  gardener  and  his  wife. 

I  had  gone  to  Bath  to  dinner,  and,  returning  home  late  at  night, 
was  recognized  by  the  landlord  of  a  wayside  inn,  who  accosted  me  in 
these  words,  "  Oh  sir  !  do  stop  and  go  to  the  Bectory.  There  is 
a  dreadful  murder  there." 

I  rode  someway  down  a  lane,  which  at  the  time  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  mountain  torrent  by  a  sudden  storm.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  gate  I  fouud  it  locked,  and  so  I  left  my  horse  in 
charge  of  a  man  there,  who  volunteered  directions  which  way  I  was 
to  go.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  cried  out,  "  Take  care 
of  the  pond  on  the  right."  I  at  once  bore  to  the  left,  when  he 
saluted  me  with  "  Take  care  of  the  dog."  However,  I  threaded  my 
way  amongst  the  bushes,  and  entered  at  the  back  door,  and  thence 
to  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  a  person  holding  a  candle  over  what 
I  thought  was  the  corpse  of  a  man  on  the  floor. 

I  lent  over  him,  and  heard  a  gurgling  noise  in  his  throat,  which 
appeared  like  suffocation;  he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  had 
ghastly  wounds  across  his  face. 

I  raised  his  head,  and  put  my  fingers  into  his  throat,  and  removed 
some  large  clots  of  blood,  and  with  them  all  his  front  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  jaw  itself  fell  upon  his  breast,  disclosing  a  gaping 
wound  the  size  of  a  tea  saucer.  I  took  my  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket,  and  bound  it  up  over  his  head,  covered  with  wounds. 

By  this  time  some  neighbours  came  in,  and  I  procured  some 
brandy  and  poured  it  down  his  throat ;  for  all  this  time  he  was  quite 
pulseless,  and  apparently  inanimate. 

At  length  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  the  pulse  began  to  flutter,  and 
then  I  had  him  put  to  bed,  and  began  to  count  his  injuries. 

There  were  several  wounds  on  the  head,  some  eight  or  ten ;  two  cut- 
ting through  the  skull,  and  wounding  the  membrane  beneath.  One 
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fell  swoop  of  a  bufcclier's  cleaver,  for  that  was  the  instrument  used  on 
this  occasion,  deft  the  face  in  half,  cutting  off  the  ala  of  the  nose 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  pinna  of  the  ear  on  the  other,  dividing  of 
course  all  the  parts  between,  including  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw,  as  well  as  the  upper.  Another  cut  joined  this  obliquely 
do?niwards  and  outwards,  cutting  through  the  jawbone,  just  in  front 
of  the  angle.  One  transverse  cut  divided  the  lower  lip,  and  knocked 
out  the  under  teeth,  which  I  removed  with  my  fingers. 

In  addition  there  was  a  fractured  arm,  and  other  injuries,  though 
not  of  much  importance. 

It  took  me  a  full  hour  before  I  could  leave  my  patient  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  but  before  I  had  finished  with  him,  I  was  told  that 
his  wife  had  been  found  behind  the  wash-house  door,  and  that  she 
iR-as  "  quite  dead." 

I  lefb  the  man  to  wait  on  the  woman,  and  certainly  at  first  I 
thought  so  too.  She  lay  in  a  heap — cold,  and  covered  with  blood.  It 
was  coagulated  and  matted  with  her  long  hair.  She  was  pulseless, 
and  I  thought  her  case  hopeless* 

How  slender  is  the  thread  of  life,  so  fine  that  man  cannot  see  it, 
a  pale  spark  flitting  by,  so  weak  and  evanescent  that  it  baffles  his 
perception ;  and  yet  this  woman  was  not  dead.  I  removed  her  to  a 
mattrass  on  a  table,  raised  her  head,  and,  after  cutting  off  her  hair, 
counted  six-and-twenty  wounds  upon  it.  Thirteen  were  serious — 
two  were  parallel  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  apart ;  they  both 
cut  through  the  skull,  and  took  out  the  intervening  piece  of  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  which  was  found  next  morning  on  the 
floor !  Besides  this — the  poor  woman  had  evidently  lifted  her  hand 
in  self-defence,  for  the  ruthless  cleaver  took  off  her  thumb,  and  cut 
through  the  first  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand.  She  had 
besides  a  broken  arm.  One  terrible  gash  laid  open  the  deep  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  dividing  the  mastoid  cells,  and  making  a 
wound  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
one's  duty,  and  to  hope  against  hope,  and  both  the  cases  ultimately 
got  well;  the  man  after  some  eight  or  nine  months;  the  woman 
after  two  years* 

But  this  was  not  all. — 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  attending  to  the  man,  I  had  despatched 
the  constable  in  search  of  the  murderer,  as  all  the  wounds  were 
fresh,  and  he  could  not  be  far  off. 

I  told  him  to  scour  the  country  with  as  many  villagers  as  he 
could  collect,  and  before  I  had  finished  my  ministrationB  on  the 
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man,  he  came  back  and  told  me  thej  had  found  him,  and  that  he 
had  out  his  throat ;  and  thej  wished  me  to  come  to  him  (aa  docton 
are  always  expected  to  do)  immediatelj." 

I  did  not  make  a  yery  strong  reply,  though  I  was  sorely  tempted 
to  do  so,  having  been  told  at  that  moment  that  a  little  boy,  the  son 
of  the  wounded  people,  had  escaped  to  a  farm-house,  across  some 
fields,  and  that  he  had  been  wounded,  and  also  required  my  *'  im- 
mediate attendance." 

However,  I  did  say,  "  Let  him  die,  and  it  will  save  the  hangman  the 
trouble and  so  I  went  across  the  fields  to  see  patient  No.  3 — ^a  lad 
who  had  a  wound  on  the  face  about  two  inches  long,  evidently  made 
with  the  point  of  the  cleaver,  for  the  fellow  caught  the  little  boy  as  he 
was  escaping  by  the  back  door,  and  aimod  a  blow  at  him  which  fell 
short,  and  so  the  lad  escaped  among  the  bushes  in  the  dark.  A 
second  blow  was  well  directed  across  his  loins,  but  fell  short  also :  it 
cut  through  his  jacket,  but  there  happened  to  be  at  that  spot  several 
folds  of  his  shirt,  in  which  were  cut  some  eight  or  ten  holes,  leaving 
a  slight  mark  only  on  the  skin  beneath.  G^iis  lad  is  now  a  man 
some  forty  years  old,  and  when  I  last  heard  of  him,  was  a  gentleman*8 
servant  at  Maidenhead. 

A  couple  of  stitches  and  a  bit  of  plaster  sufficed  for  this  case,  and 
then  I  hurried  off  across  the  canal  to  some  cottages  where  the  con- 
stable told  me  he  had  ordered  the  man  to  be  detained ;  for  though  he 
had  cut  his  throat  he  had  not  done  it  effectually. 

He  had  completely  divided  the  wind-pipe,  but  had  missed  the  large 
bloodvessels*  By  trade  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  after  his  exploits 
with  the  cleaver,  had  selected  a  razor  to  operate  on  himself.  When 
I  arrived  I  was  told  he  had  a  razor,  and  would  kill  any  one  who 
approached  him.  The  door  was  fastened  from  without,  so  that  he 
could  not  escape,  and  he  made  no  reply  to  anything  that  was  said  to 
him.  In  fact  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  do  so,  for  the  organ  of 
voice  was  cut  across ;  but  I  determined  to  see  the  end  of  him,  so  I 
procured  a  lantern,  fastened  it  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  put  it 
through  the  window  to  see  if  he  was  there. 

We  could  see  nothing— not  a  sound  was  heard— and  so  the  con- 
stable went  into  the  passage  and  opened  the  door,  holding  a  lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

He  had  hardly  got  his  head  inside  the  door,  when  he  waa 
felled  like  an  ox,  and,  falling  on  the  lantern,  extinguished  it.  The 
fiend  had  ensconced  himself  behind  the  door,  and,  with  the  iron 
foot  mounted  on  a  thick  wooden  post  used  in  bis  kade^  he 
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bronght  the  constable  to  the  groand  instantly  with  a  fracture  of 
the  skulL 

In  the  dark  he  then  rushed  out,  and,  aa  I  was  close  to  the  officefi 
I  was  knocked  down  also,  and  fell  into  a  hole,  by  which  I  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  right  arm,  known  professionally  as  Golles'  fracture. 

After  my  exertions  for  the  last  three  hours  I  felt  rather  faint,  and 
was  taken  into  a  cottage  close  by.  My  first  object  was  to  put  my 
arm  straight,  which  was  then  anything  but  easy  or  symmetrical. 

I  saw  a  book  upon  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  took  off  the  covers, 
made  them  wet^  pat  my  arm  round  the  back  of  a  stout  arm-chair, 
and  asked  a  young  Hodge  to  give  me  a  friendly  pull.  He  did  so, 
made  my  wrist  straight,  and  I,  in  nautical  language,  put  the  book* 
coTera  fore  and  aft,"  and  spliced  them  on  with  my  necktie,  and 
then  slung  my  arm  up  in  a  comforter,"  for  it  happened  to  be  winter 
time — one  cold,  wet  night  in  February. 

'*Bichard  was  soon  himself  again,"  and  the  constable  soon  rallied 
from  the  symptoms  of  concussion  consequent  on  the  blow ;  and  just 
as  we  were  taking  counsel  as  to  the  next  proceeding,  we  were  told 
that  in  the  mdl^e  the  fellow  had  escaped  across  the  garden,  and 
leaped  into  the  canal  which  ran  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  evident  that  had  he  done  so,  death  would  be  instantaneous, 
as  the  water  would  enter  the  lungs  through  the  wounded  wind-pipe, 
and  alL  medical  aid  would  be  hopeless. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  news  was  brought  that  the  body  had 
been  recovered,  and  now  lay  on  a  grave-stone  in  the  churchyard 
close  at  hand. 

I  went  there  and  inspected  it,  and  examined  the  wound  of  the 
throat.  The  wind-pipe  was  completely  severed,  and  it  is  almost  a 
mystery  how  such  a  deep  wound  could  have  been  made  at  random 
and  have  missed  the  large  bloodvessels  which,  if  divided,  would  have 
caused  immediate  death.  Indeed,  but  for  his  having  leapt  into  tlie 
canal,  his  recovery  would  have  been  possible. 

The  pallid  up-turned  face,  and  the  ghastly  wound  of  the  throat, 
brought  out  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  lantern,  whilst  the  body  lay 
wet  and  dripping  on  a  cold,  flat  stone  beneath  the  trees,  still  sighing 
with  the  gusty  wind  of  a  storm  in  February,  formed  a  picture  such 
as  Bembrandt  could  paint,  or  Thomas  Hood  describe. 
.  I  found  my  way  back  to  the  wayside  inn  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  was  then  some  ten  miles  from  my  own  residence ;  and 
when  I  arrived  there  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  tired  and  worn  out. 

I  got  up  next  day,  put  leeches  on  my  ^-rist — wliich  was  swollen 
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and  painful — pressed  the  village  tinman  into  my  aernce,  who  made 
me  a  tin  splint  from  a  paper  pattern  I  gave  himi,  and  next  day  I  was 
able,  with  my  arm  comfortably  "  boxed  up/'  to  visit  my  patients,  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  then  the  official  "doctor**  of 
some  thirteen  parishes.  How  I  got  through  the  work  I  don't  know; 
but  it  was  done  as  well  as  I  could  do  it,  with  very  little  assistanca 

I  remember  making  up  my  report  to  the  guardians  by  dictation, 
and  signing  it  with  my  left  hand. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  my  troubles.  I  rode  an  old  pony 
because  he  was  quiet,  and  I  could  mount  and  dismount  without  dis- 
turbing my  right  arm;  but  one  day  the  poor  animal,  worn  oat 
doubtless  like  his  master,  brought  me  to  grief  by  falling  down,  and 
breaking  my  arm  again.  And  a  month  afterwards,  when  visiting  a 
patient  at  nightfall  on  foot,  where  I  knew  every  step  of  the  ground, 
I  fell  again,  and  fractured  it  a  third  time.  Now  I  was  fairly  beaten. 
My  nervous  system  was  shocked,  and  I  was  for  a  time  utterly  power- 
less, though  not  from  pain.  It  was  a  mile  from  home.  I  was  taken 
to  the  village  inn,  and  afberwards  brought  home.  This  time  I  re- 
solved to  get  well,  if  I  could,  before  I  returned  to  work ;  and  in 
some  way  I  did  so,  though  not  without  a  mental  and  financial 
struggle. 

As  an  apt  finale  to  this  tragedy,  I  may  mention  that  a  committee 
was  formed  for  tho  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  though  more  than 
£100  was  collected,  the  committee  never  offered  me  a  penny,  or  even 
sent  a  word  of  condolence. 

The  public  are  ready  with  words  to  sympathize  with  the  medical 
profession,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  pay  grudgingly  for 
physic,  and  very  often  not  at  all.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
medical  men,  as  a  class,  are  poor ;  and,  if  there  be  an  example  to  the 
contrary,  the  probabilities  are,  wealth  did  not  come  by  professional 
work. 

Every  subterfuge  is  adopted  by  people  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay. 
I  give  the  following  instance : — 

I  attended  the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper  and  bailiff  on  the  estate  of  a 
gentleman  close  by.  I  visited  her  in  the  night,  and  her  husband 
took  charge  of  my  horse  till  I  returned  home,  about  seven  in  the 
morning.   My  charge  was  a  guinea. 

Time  went  on,  I  did  not  get  my  fee,  and  some  months  after  I  vac* 
cinated  the  infant.  A  month  after  that  I  pressed  for  my  fee  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  ready  money),  and  then  I  received  by  post  the  fol- 
lowing bill  :— 
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Mr. 


To  Mr.  . 

£  #.  d. 


To  taking  care  of  your  hone  And  bay    0   1  0 

To' taking  cow  pock  matter  from  my  ohild  ....    1   0  0 


£110 


And  80  he  balanced  the  equation.  This  to  me  was  somewhat 
amaaingy  but  rather  unsatisfactorj.  Howeyer,  I  never  had  the 
money,  and  it  has  gone  with  many  other  guineas  which  I  fairly 
earned,  but  never  received. 

My  lot  is  not  singular  in  this  respect.  It  is  our  own  fault,  I 
admit ;  for  if  we  adopted  the  same  rule  as  other  men  of  business,  we 
should  be  financially  as  well  off  as  our  neighbours. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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SONG  OP  THE  CEDARS  OP  LEBANON, 

"  La  Ungne  de  Byron  r^nne  dans  oette  po^e  de  femmo,  dlle  ohante,  palpiie 
et  roule  oomme  les  lames  aux  pieds  dee  cMres,  et  donne  k  ce  choeur  dee  arbres 
la  mer  pour  accompagnement." — Extras  from  LAJCABiiirB^s  LBTTJEBy  dated  81st 
Deember,  1867. 

Intboductioh. 

IT  was  the  hour  when  every  sound  of  day 
Was  slowly  passing  from  the  earth  away, 
And  wandering  spirits  in  the  fading  light 
Were  flitting  through  the  cedars'  topmost  height, 
Listening  to  hear  the  gentle  night-winds  sigh ; 
While,  o'er  the  sea,  pale  stars  went  glittering  by. 
As  if  intelligence  was  all  their  own, 
Enraptured  at  the  mountain's  glorious  tone, 
Which,  like  some  organ  with  a  thousand  notes, 
Was  echoed  by  a  million  tiny  throats ; 
And  Ghod  alone,  in  his  infinity, 
Could  comprehend  these  sounds  of  harmony. 
Yet  still  they  listened,  spirits — silence— night — 
While  thus  the  cedars  sang  their  song  of  night : — 

Choeus. 

Holy !  holy !  is  the  Lord,  whom  all  the  hills  adore ! 
Behind  the  glorious  setting  sun,  we  see  Him  as  of  yore ; 
When  the  perfumed  breath  of  night  bids  our  highest  branches  bend 
Like  humble  reeds  beneath  his  hand,  our  prayers  to  Him  ascend. 
Why  do  we  lowly  bend  and  pray  P   Ah !  mortal,  doubt  not  why, 
A  thrilling  instinct  quivers  through  our  roots  and  branches  higb. 
Like  as  the  tempest  wind,  its  bonds  all  burst  again, 
Waves  with  a  fearful  energy  the  angry  lion's  mane. 


Olide !  glide !  ye  murmuring  breezes. 

And  change  to  murmuring  strings 
Each  leaf  and  spreading  bough 

Prom  our  parent  stem  that  springs ; 
Then  bid  their  trembling  accents 

Eternally  procluim 
The  WORD,  by  moon  and  stars  adored, 

The  great  Jehovah's  name. 
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"Amor  Dei  est  nodoB  perpetutu,  mundi  copala,  pontiumqae  ejus  immobile 
BOBtenUcolimiy  ao  imirena  machinaB  fandamentom." — Plato. 


ACBTTB  heure  ou  du  jour  le  bruit  va  a'assoupir, 
Four  entendre  du  Boir  rinsensible  soupir, 
Quelques-uns  d*eux  errant  dans  ses  demi-t^nebres 
Etaient  venus  planer  sur  lea  cimes  des  cedres, 
Des  ^toiles  aux  mers,  comme  pleine  de  sens ; 
La  montagne  n'^tait  qu*un  orgue  k  mille  accents ; 
II  a  faUu  D  ieu  m^me  et  Toreille  inCLnie 
Four  d6mSler  les  voix  de  la  vaste  harmonie. 
Les  anges,  le  silence  et  la  nuit  ^utaient 
Ce  grand  choeor  y^g^tal ;  et  les  cedres  cbantaient : 


Saint!  saint!  saint!  le  Seigneur  qu'adorc  la  colliue! 

Derriere  ces  soleils,  d'ici  nous  le  voyons  ; 

Qoand  le  soufile  embaume  de  la  nuit  nous  incline, 

Comme  d'humbles  roseaux  sous  sa  main  nous  pliuud ! 

Mais  pourquoi  plions-nous  P    C'est  que  nous  le  prion; 

O'est  qu*un  intime  instinct  de  la  vertu  divine 

Fait  frissonner  nos  tr6ues  du  ddme  k  la  racine. 

Comme  un  vent  du  courroux  qui  rougit  leur  narine 

Et  qui  renfle  dans  leur  poitrino, 

Fait  ondoyer  les  crins  sur  les  cous  des  lions. 


Glissez !  glissez !  brises  errautcs 
Cbangez  en  cordes  murmurantes 
La  feuille  et  les  membres  des  boits ! 
Nous  sommes  Tinstrument  sonoro 
Oil  le  uom  que  la  lune  adore, 
A  tous  moments  meurt  pour  eclore 
Sous  ses  fr^missantes  parois. 


Intbodxtotiok. 
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Descend  from  heaven,  warm  breath  of  night, 

And  sweep  along  the  plain ; 
Hear  every  quivering  branch  repeat, 

For  ever,  still  the  same. 
Aj !  pass  us  hj  a  thousand  times, 

And  pass  us  when  you  may, 
To  bear  upon  your  healing  wings 

The  one  great  Name  away. 
It  needeth  not  the  stormy  sea, 

Or  the  lightnins's  glance  of  flame  y 
Oh !  if  ye  seek  to  know 

Why  this  glorious  task  we  claim  ? 
A  great  mysterious  soul 


Is  ours,  of  which  each  single  leaf 
Is  but  a  wandering  voice. 

Thou  knowest,  sky  of  midnight !  that  with  thee 
Our  aged  voices  mingle  pleasantly ; 
Te  rocks !  whose  deep  abyss  our  roots  have  found. 
When  seeking  stony  nutriment  around ; 
Great  sun !  whose  glorious  rays  we  daily  hail. 
Oh  !  say,  does  our  vast  spirit  ever  fail  P 
When,  with  thy  liquid  pearls  and  fragrant  kiss, 
Sweet  night !  we  greet  thee  like  a  dream  of  bliss — 
Have  we  not  sense  P    Oh,  say ! 
Such  as  no  other  beings  may. 

We  see — ^but  with  no  mortal  eyes ; 

We  breathe — but  without  lips  or  breath  ; 

We  feel  the  seasons  as  they  roll ; 

We  grasp  all  nature  spread  beneath ; 
We  languish  iu  the  breeze,  or  fight  'mid  tempest's  strife — 
Mysterious  agents  still,  of  an  immortal  life. 

Ah  I  who  can  daim  intelligence. 

And  centuries  of  untold  years  P 

Is  it  yon  dwarf  and  infant  tree, 

Or  insect  atom  full  of  fears  P 

Or,  is  it  man,  poor  phantom  sprite, 

Whose  boast  that  earth  his  kingdom  is, 

Then  disappears  before  the  light — 

Ay !  ere  the  lightest  of  our  leaves 

!E£as  parted  from  its  parent  trees  P 

To-morrow,  now,  and  yesterday, 

Are  but  to  us  a  single  span. 

Such,  such  they  will  be,  such  they  are, 

And  have  been  since  the  world  began. 
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Venez,  des  nuits  tiedes  haleines ; 

Tombez  du  ciel,  montez  des  plainea  ; 

Dans  Qos  branches  du  grand  nom  pleines, 

Fassez,  repassez  mille  fois ! 

Si  Fous  cherchez  qui  le  proclamey 

Laissez  1^  P^clair  et  la  flamme ! 

Laissez  la  la  mer  et  la  lame ! 

Et  nous,  n'avons-nous  pas  une  4ine, 

Dont  chaque  feuille  est  une  voiz  ? 


Tu  le  sais,  ciel  des  nuits  a  qui  parlent  nos  cimes ; 
YouSy  rochers,  que  nos  pieds  sondent  jus^u'aux  abiines 
Pour  7  chercher  la  sere  et  les  sues  nourrissants ; 
Soleils,  dont  nous  buvons  les  dards  ^blouissants ; 
Voua  le  savez,  6  nuits  dont  nos  fealles  avides 
Fompent  les  frais  baisers,  et  les  perlea  humides : 

Dites  si  nous  avons  des  sens ! 
Des  sens  dont  n'est  douee  aucune  creature 
Qui  s'emparent  d*ici  de  toute  la  nature. 
Qui  respirent  sans  levre  et  contemplent  sans  yeuz 
Qui  sentent  les  saisons  avant  qu'elles  ^closent ; 
Des  sens  qui  palpent  Fair,  et  qui  le  dScompoaent, 
D'une  immortelle  vie  agents  mjst^rieuz ! 


Et  pour  qui  done  seraient  ces  siecles  d'existence  ? 
Et  pour  qui  done  seraient  Tame  et  Tintelligence  ? 

Est-ce  done  pour  Tarbuste  nain  P 
Eat-ee  pour  I'insecte  et  I'atome, 
Ou  pour  rbomme,  l^ger  fant6me, 
Qui  secbe  k  mes  pieds  comme  un  cbauiiie, 
Qui  dit  la  terre  son  rojaume, 
Et  di^parait  du  jour  avant  que  de  mon  d6me 
Ma  feuille  de  ses  pas  ait  joneb^  le  cbemin  P 
Car  les  siecles  pour  nous  c'est  bier  et  demain ! 
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Olorytotbee!  Father  of  aU, 

Who  dost  not  scorn  the  meanest  things. 
Whilst  even  from  one  fragile  flower 

Each  stately  tree  majestic  springs ; 
That  simple  bud,  which  foot  of  man 

Maj  in  a  moment  crush  to  earth, 
By  thy  eternal  finger  reared, 

It  flourishes  to  giant  birth ; 
A  single  seed,  that  takes  its  root 

Within  a  little  grain  of  clay. 
Soon  lends  its  shadow  to  the  sky, 

And  spreads  its  branches  to  tne  day. 
A  million  birds  are  'mid  our  boughs, 

And  warble  on  each  leafy  stem. 
While  our  great  voices  join  the  song 

Of  earnest  praise  to  Qod  with  them. 
Oh !  what  a  potent  germ  of  life. 

The  sap,  which  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
Seems  but  the  banquet  of  a  bird. 

Must  in  its  trickling  stream  contain ! 
And  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 

It  gently  glides  through  every  vein ; 
While  from  its  deep  eternal  source, 

It  ever  is  renewed  again ; 
Befreshing  every  slender  reed, 

Clothing  with  verdure  every  bough, 
Like  to  a  torrent  nought  mav  stay. 

It  circulates  from  root  to  brow. 

Oh !  on  what  day  of  days  did  our  grand  roots  have  biiil 
Oh !  say,  ye  ancient  rocks,  that  form  our  mother  earth. 

Suns  that  have  passed  away, 

Stars  scattered  o'er  the  earth, 

Oh !  speak  to  us,  and  say 

The  moment  of  our  birth ; 
Oiir  mountain  summits,  with  their  waving  crown. 
Have  from  all  ages  on  the  world  looked  down. 
Cleave  but  our  trunks,  harder  than  diamond  stone. 
And  many  a  thousand  centuries  unknown 
Are  written  on  each  fibred  heart  of  ours, 
Braving  the  elements'  primsBval  powers. 

Oo !  tell  the  unchained  wind, 


Their  wildest  storms  defy ; 
Bid  those  tyrants  of  the  wave 

Soar  up  on  angry  wing, 
Our  tall  masts,  and  our  stalwart  arms, 
A  stem  defiance  fling ; 
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Oh !  gloire  a  toi,  F&re  des  choses ! 
Dis  quel  doigt  terrible  tu  poses 
Sur  les  plus  faibles  des  ressorts, 
Foar  que  notre  fragile  pommey 
Qa'^craserait  le  pied  de  rhomme, 
Eenferme  en  soi  nos  vastes  corps  I 

Pour  que  ce  c&ne  fragile, 


S'61ancent  ces  hardis  piliers, 
Dont  les  gigantesques  Stages, 
Portent  les  ombres  par  nuages, 
Et  les  passereaux  par  milliers ! 

Et  quel  puissant  levain  de  vie, 
Dans  sa  seve,  goutte  de  pluie, 
Qae  boirait  du  bee  d'un  oiseau, 
Pour  que  ses  ondes  toujours  pleines, 
Se  muitipliant  dans  nos  veines, 
Et  d^salt^rant  ses  r^seauz ! 

Pour  que  cette  source  ^temelle, 
Dans  tous  les  ruisseauz  renouvelle, 
Ce  torrent  que  rien  n'interrompt, 
Et  de  ]a  crdte    la  racine, 
Yerdisse  rimmense  colline, 
Qui  v6gete  dans  un  seul  tronc ! 

Dites  quel  jour  des  jours  nos  racines  sent  n^es, 
Bochers  qui  nous  seryez  de  base  et  d'aliment ! 
De  nos  domes  flottants  montagnes  couronndes. 

Qui  vivez  innombrablement ; 
Soleils  6teint8  du  firmament, 

Etoiles  de  la  nuit  par  Dieu  diss^minces, 
Paries,  sayez-vous  le  moment  ? 
Si  on  ouvrait  nos  troncs,  plus  dur  qu'an  diaman 
On  trouverait  des  cents  et  des  milliers  d*ann6es 
Ecrites  dans  le  eceur  de  nos  fibres  vein^es 
Comme  aux  couches  d*un  616ment ! 


Aigles  qui  passez  sur  nos  t^tes, 
Allez  dire  aux  vents  d^chain^s^ 
Que  nous  defions  leurs  temp^tes. 
Avec  nos  m&ts  encracin^s 
Qu'ils  montent,  ces  tyrans  de  Tonde, 
Que  leur  aile  s'ameute  et  gronde 


d'argile, 
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Tell  them  their  wildost  hurricane 
Woidd  rock  us  but  to  rest  again, 
Like  as  some  wandering  gentle  air 
Might  stir  the  tresses  of  our  hair. 

Sons  of  the  Bock !  His  holy  hand 

Planted  us  at  the  first ; 
We  are  the  emerald  diadem 

On  Eden's  summits  nursed. 
When  the  great  waters  of  the  flood 

Shall  overwhelm  the  human  race. 
The  children  of  the  patriarch 
In  us  will  find  a  resting-place. 
The  ancient  Qod  of  Abraham, 
Will  bid  them  from  our  woodj  sides 
Join  the  vast  timbers  of  the  ark, 
That  they  be  safe,  whate'er  betides ; 
And  when  the  captive  Hebrew  tribes 
Shall  see  the  heignts  of  Hermion, ' 
Our  shadowy  branches  still  shall  veil 
The  mighty  ark  of  Solomon. 

If  in  dim  future  years,  "  The  Word,'' 

Made  man,  must  die  upon  the  tree, 

Blessing  hid  Father  to  the  last, 

Our  boughs  are  doomed  his  cross  to  be ; 

Altar  of  such  CTeat  sacrifice. 

That  every  ill  before  it  dies. 

In  mem*ry  of  these  bygone  days, 
All  men  will  bend  before  us  low ; 
The  saint^  the  poet,  and  the  sage 
Will  linger  'neath  each  reverend  bough, 
And  listen  to  the  murmuring  things, 
That,  like  wild  waters,  sweep  onr  strings  ; 
While  'mid  each  rude  prophetic  way, 
The  poet  dreams  a  glorious  lay. 

Qlide,  breeze  of  night,  with  gentle  hand. 


Like  some  sweet  harp  that  vibrates  still, 
Each  chord  a  soul,  each  soul  a  voice, 
Glide,  breeze  of  night !  let  every  string 
With  holy  joy,  your  fingers  wreathe, 
While  jous  soft  wings  with  airy  flight 
The  dews  of  heaven  exulting  breathe. 
Oh !  bid  the  warblinss  of  the  bird, 
The  oce&n  in  its  crame  bed. 
The  flowing  stream,  the  lowly  herb. 
The  dew  o'er  all  creation  shed ; 
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Pour  assaillir  nos  bras  nerveux ! 
Allons !  lears  plus  fougaeax  vertiges 
Ne  feronf;  que  bercer  nos  tiges, 
Et  que  siffler  dans  nos  cheveux ! 

Eils  du  rocher,  nes  de  nous-m^mes, 
Sa  main  divine  nous  planta ; 
Nous  sommes  le  vert  diademe 
Qu'aux  sommets  d'Eden  il  jeta. 
Quand  ondoira  I'eau  du  deluge, 
Nos  flancs  creux  seront  le  refuge 
De  la  race  entiere  d'Adam, 
Et  lea  enfants  du  patriarcbe 
Dans  notre  bois  tailleront  Tarche, 
Du  DIeu  nomade  d' Abraham ! 
C'est  nous,  quand  les  tribus  captives 
Auront  vu  les  hauteurs  d'Hermon, 
Que  couvriroos  de  nos  solives 
L'arche  immense  de  Solomon ; 
Si  plus  tard,  un  Verbe  fait  homme, 
D'un  nom  plus  saint  adore  et  nomme 
Son  Pere  du  haut  d'une  croix, 
Autels  de  ce  grand  sacrifice, 
De  Pinstrument  de  son  supplice, 
Nos  rameux  foumiront  les  bois. 


En  m6moire  de  ces  prodiges, 
Des  hommes  inclinant  leurs  fronts, 
Yiendront  adorer  nos  vestiges, 
CoUer  leurs  levres  k  nos  troncs, 
Les  saints,  les  poetes,  les  sages, 
Ecouteront  dans  nos  feuillages, 
Des  bruits  pareils  aux  graudes  eaux, 
Et  sous  nos  ombres  proph^tiques, 
Formeront  leurs  plus  beaux  cantiques, 
Des  murmures  de  nos  ramcaux. 

Olissez  comme  une  main  sur  la  harpe  qui  vibre, 
Glisse  de  corde  en  corde,  arrachant  k  la  fois, 
A  chaque  corde  une  4me,  k  chaque  &me  une  voix  ! 
Glissez,  brise  des  nuits  et  que  de  chaque  fibre, 
Un  saint  tressaillement  iaillisse  sous  vos  doigts ! 
Que  nos  ailes  fr61ant  les  cintres  de  nos  voiites 
Que  des  larmes  du  ciel  les  r^sonnantes  gouttes, 
Que  les  gazouillements  du  bulbul  dans  son  nid 
Que  les  balancements  de  la  mer  dans  son  lit, 
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The  wild  beast  roaring  on  his  way. 

Each  sound  of  thought^  and  hope  and  might, 

Which  silence  does  hut  multiply 

Before  the  early  dawn  of  light ; 

Bid  every  kind  of  living  thing 

That  dwells  beneath  our  feet  alway, 

Or  in  our  trembling  shadow  sleeps, 

Bouse,  and,  together,  sing  the  lay 

Like  some  great  choir,  together  sing 

Of  Him  who  made,  and  ever  hears ; 

Whose  care  the  meanest  want  supplies, 

As  onward  rolls  the  tide  of  years. 

God !  God !  the  great  and  boundless  sea, 
That  all  creation  does  control ; 
Bock !  where  each  frail  existence  clings, 
Small  portion  of  the  mighty  whole. 
Hearth !  upon  which  each  human  span 
Is  but  a  frail  spark  flitting  by 
Of  the  great  eternal  life — 
The  life  of  immortality ; 
Who  was,  before  the  world  began, 
Who  will  be,  when  all  nature  dies — 
Immense,  complete,  inscrutable. 
Still  reigning  glorious  in  the  skies. 
Oh !  may  each  breath,  each  passing  sigh,  ascend 
To  Him  from  whom  all  mercies  flow 
Eternal,  without  end. 
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L*eaa  qui  filtre,  I'herbe  qui  plie, 

La  seve  qui  d^coule  en  piuie, 

La  brute  qui  burle  ou  qui  crie, 

Tous  ces  bruits  de  force  et  de  vie 

Que  le  silence  multiplie, 
£t  ce  bruissement  du  monde  y^g^tal 
Qui  palpite  k  nos  pieds  du  brin  d'herbe  au  m^tal, 
Que  ces  Toix  qu'un  grand  choDur  rassemble 
[Dans  cet  air  oii  notre  ombre  tremble 
S'^lerent  et  chantent  ensemble 
Gelui  Qui  les  a  faits,  et  celui  qui  les  entend, 
Celui  aont  le  regard  h  leurs  besoins  s'^tend  : 

Dien,  Dieu,  Dieu,  mer  sans  bords  qui  eontient  tout  en  elle, 
Eojer,  dont  chaque  vie  est  la  pale  ^tincelle, 
BloCy  dont  chaque  existence  est  une  bumble  parcelle, 
Qu'il  Tive  sa  vie  Stemelle, 
Complete,  immense,  universelle ; 
Qu'il  Tive  h  jamais  renaissant 
A?ant  la  nature,  apres  elle ; 
Qu'il  me  et  qu'il  se  renouvelle, 
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MINISTET  AND  POETEAIT  OP 
THE  DUC  DE  CHOISEUL,  UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 

By  thk  VICOMTBSSE  DE  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  r^HE  Due  de  ChoiBeul  was  son  of  Monsieur  de  Stainville,  envoy 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  had  held,  in  the  army  of 
De  Noailles,  the  rank  of  major-general  of  infantry,  when  the  King 
gave  him  a  regiment.  When  still  very  young,  he  had  shown  much 
wit  and  ambition,  to  which  he  sacrificed  all  the  wealth  he  possessed, 
and  even  honour  and  probity ;  which  caused  him  at  first  to  be 
detested  by  Louis  XY.,  and  procured  for  him  at  court  not  very 
agreeable  names,  which  were  preserved  to  him  in  all  the  memoirs  of 
the  times. 

Choiseul's  face  was  not  pleasing,  but  it  was  intellectual.  He  was 
of  an  audacious  temper.  It  was  said  that  he  had  less  high  principle 
than  boldness  in  his  enterprises.  He  cared  little  for  the  reputation 
of  a  scrupulous  man,  on  the  score  of  probity,  and  he  seemed  to 
delight  in  persuading  the  public  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  his 
enemy ;  that  is  to  say,  he  displayed  at  court  a  character  superior  to 
that  of  all  his  equals,  who — ^void  of  affections  and  feelings — could 
not  oppose  to  him,  from  among  themselves,  a  genius  equally 
prominent.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  treat  him  with 
caution,  and  almost  with  fear. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  had,  at  court,  a  plan  of  conduct  ready 
prepared,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria,  wanted  to  keep  a  superintendent  at  the 
French  court:  he  was  there  as  minister  of  this  princess.  Hia 
father  had  been  ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  in  hia  rank  of  Ghnod 
Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  all  hia  family,  Lorrainers  by  birth  and 
character,  had  frequented  the  court,  and  occupied  the  most  dis- 
tinguished posts  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 
His  father  was  still  a  pensioner  of  Austria ;  he  therefore  had  at  the 
French  court  Austrian  interests  and  principles— as  the  princes  and 
almost  all  the  great  men  had  who  passed  from  the  domination  oi 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  that  of  the  French. 

As  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  had 
observed  how  high  her  power  was,  consequently  made  up  his  mind 
to  raise  and  maintain  himself  by  serving  her,  in  her  ambition  as  well 
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ai  in  her  whims.  She  had  sworn  the  downfall  of  the  Jesuita,  and  he 
declared  himself  their  enemy,  affecting  to  please  her.  'Even  at  Borne, 
when  he  was  ambassador  there,  he  was  careful  to  show  himself 
regardless  of  their  protection,  unfavourable  to  their  order,  and  well 
decided  inwardly  to  sacriSce  them,  if  necessary  and  possible,  to  the 
resentment  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  From  thence  the  necessity 
of  leaguing  himself  with  the  parliaments.  The  Due  de  Ghoiseul, 
espousing  their  maxima,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  with  them,  that  they 
bad  supported  and  created  the  royal  power.  Their  enemies  were  his ; 
and  foreseeing,  from  the  year  1757,  how  very  useful  they  would  be 
to  him,  he  rendered  them  some  slight  services  during  the  affair  of 
"  Damiens  " — Louis  XV.'s  assassin — ^and  affected  afterwards  to  give 
them  the  finances,  a  little  through  regard,  but  above  all  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  them  the  subsidies  necessary  to  his  projects ;  his 
disphiy,  his  enterprises,  and  the  profusion  of  pensions  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  grant  to  the  great  of  the  court,  to  attach  them  to 
himself,  and  render  them  quiet  spectators  of  his  power. 

As  to  Louis  XV.,  Ghoiseul  despised  him  as  much  as  he  deserved 
to  be  by  a  man  of  decision  of  mind ;  but  he  had  resolved  to  make  use 
of  his  weakness  to  domineer  over  him,  intimidate  him,  if  possible,  and 
then  to  rise  and  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  and  give 
to  all  the  Choiseuls — his  relations— some  distinguished  posts.  One 
alone  of  his  family  refused  to  recognize  his  supremacy;  andChoiseul, 
decided  and  expressive  in  his  vengeance,  affected  to  cry  him  down, 
call  himself  his  enemy,  to  show  in  public  that  ho  was  so,  pursuing 
him  a  outranee,  in  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  Bastille,  and 
aflerwards  exiled.  Bomanet  de  Ghoiseul  was  thus  persecuted  because 
he  was  attached  to  the  Dauphin. 

This  prince  was  then  the  only  important  personage  Ghoiseul  had 
to  fear  at  the  French  court.  The  Dauphin,  grieved  at  the  disastrous 
state  of  the  kingdom,  indignant  at  the  alliance  of  Prance  with 
Austria,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  it  involved  her  in,  and 
indignant  above  all  to  see  the  immense  amount  of  money  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Austria  to  maintain  the  power  of  Maria  Theresn, 
could  not  tolerate  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  over  the 
King's  mind, — influence  which  led  the  French  into  such  degeneration 
of  ideas  and  principles,  and  to  such  blindness  about  their  interests, 
that  France,  having  become  the  passive  instrument  of  Austria, 
seemed  likely  to  exhaust  herself  for  that  foreign  power.  Ghoiseul, 
therefore,  was  secretly  detested  by  the  Dauphin,  in  getting  into  the 
ministry,  and  by  a  prince  who  was  to  overthrow,  one  day,  all  his 
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political  worksy  in  ascending  the  throne,  and  re-establiah  the  ancient 
plans  relative  to  the  foreign  afiairs. 

The  Sac  then,  desirous  of  pleasing  the  favourite,  avoiding  even 
being  agreeable  to  the  Dauphin,  his  natural  enemy,  resolved  to  foster 
much  distrust  between  fiither  and  son.  First  of  all,  he  led  the  father 
to  doubt,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  that  his  son  had  been  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Damiens,  to  accelerate  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne.  These  intrigues  deprived  France  of  a  prince  who  was  not 
known,  and  who  worked  in  secret  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  prince  to  do,  separated  from  the  people 
by  the  priests,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  nobles. 

It  was  this  reign  which  was  so  dreaded  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Both  of  them  were  very  certain  that  the 
day  the  Dauphin  became  £ing  of  France  would  be  the  sure  time  of 
their  expulsion.  In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  prime  ministers,  and 
the  mistresses  above  all,  being  subjects  of  jealousy  for  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  deep  perfidies  and  resources,  well  known  in  history,  often 
precede,  for  the  benefit  of  a  prime  minister  or  of  a  favourite,  the 
vengeance  of  a  successor  to  the  throne. 

The  party  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  it  was  said,  and  the  bastards 
of  Louis  XIY.,  immolated  to  their  own  interest  the  legitimate  pos- 
terity of  His  Majesty,  and  attempted  to  deprive  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
of  the  Begency  by  dictating  the  last  wOl  of  the  King. 

The  Due  de  Choiseiil  found  this  dark  story  in  the.MSS.  memoirs 
of  Saint-Simon,  and  profited,  it  is  said,  by  the  examples  and  means 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  warn  off  the  resentment  of  the 
Dauphin,  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  public  from  those  famous  MSS., 
under  pretence  (said  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Orammont)  that  the 
Noailles  (then  reconciled  to  her)  were  badly  treated  in  them. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be  about  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  and  that 
of  his  wife,  it  is  fully  recognized  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  worked 
incessantly  to  make  him  hated  by  his  father,  who  nevertheless  was 
always  good  towards  his  son— far  more  so  than  his  son  was  towards 
him.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of  mystification,  which  shows  what  was 
the  character  of  the  court. 

The  King — who  had  a  certain  amount  of  religion — did  not, 
however,  much  approve  of  his  son's  reading  "  matins  and  lauds  ** 
every  day,  like  a  vilkge  priest ;  he  had  even  made  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Dauphin  had  for  a  long  time  made  up  his 
mind  to  resist  the  King  on  this  point.  One  day,  some  one  told 
Louis  XY,  that  his  son  was  doing  something  very  different  daring 
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the  night  than  reading  his  Latin  prayers.  The  King  was  assured 
the  Dauphin  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  before  a  crucifix^  and  that 
he  was  dressed  as  a  Jesuit.  The  King  rejected  this  anecdote  as 
apociyphal;  but  one  evening,  in  going  back  to  his  apartments, 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  emissaries  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  told  him  it  was  time  that  he  should  convince  himself,  if 
he  wished  it,  of  the  kind  of  nocturnal  occupations  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  King,  still  doubting  the  assertion,  and  curious  to  discover  the 
truth,  examined  the  interior  of  the  Dauphin's  room.  He  saw, 
through  the  half-open  door  of  his  private  room,  a  crucifix,  and  a  man 
prostrated  and  motionless,  in  a  Jesuit's  garb,  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  door,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  Dauphin.  At  this  sight,  the 
King  withdrew,  struck  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  It  was 
then  said  in  Erance  that  the  reign  of  this  prince  would  be  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  bigot ;  that  it  would  be  comparable  to  the  last 
jears  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  governed  by  his  bastards — all  very 
devout — and  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Such  were  the  designs  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  against  the 
Dauphin.  He  was  seconded  in  his  views  and  his  plans  by  a  sister, 
who  was  very  witty,  and  possessed  great  strength  of  mind,  a  certain 
amount  of  audacity,  and  many  qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  Due, 
her  brother.  Beatrix,  Comtesso  de  Choiseul-Stainville,  was  chanoi- 
nesse  and  coadjutrice  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Bouxi^res, 
and  her  brother  had  destined  her  for  the  Prince  de  Beaufremont,  who 
eluded  this  alliance.  She  was  married  to  the  Due  de  Orammont, 
who  consented  to  this  union  because  the  Due  de  Choiseul  promised 
his  intervention  to  raise  an  interdict  over  his  property,  which  some 
misconduct  of  his  had  deserved.  Madame  de  Qrammont,  favoured 
by  her  happy  genius,  ceased  not  from  that  time  to  help  her  brother 
in  all  the  kinds  of  work  of  his  administration. 

The  authority  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  once  well  established,  the 
nobles  paid  their  court  to  him,  and  to  the  Duchesse  de  Qrammont, 
his  sister,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  they  did  to  the  King  and  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  favourite  became  quite  discontented 
at  it,  and  very  jealous,  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of 
ulterior  enmity.  The  ambitious  went  so  far  as  to  seek  and  even  pay 
their  court  to  a  young  girl  famous  in  secret  history,  and  who  enjoyed 
Madame  de  Orammont's  confidence ;  her  name  was  Julie.  She 
received  at  her  house  those  of  high  lineage,  and  nobles  whose  names 
were  not  in  favour  at  court,  and  who  had  no  access  at  the  Diike's 
or  at  his  sister's.   Those  great  people  and  the  petite  noblesse  were 
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admitted  in  promiBcuoas  order  at  Julie's.  Thej  came  vying  vdth 
each  other  as  to  the  best  way  to  beg  and  dishonour  themselTe?. 
Poetasters  addressed  verses  to  her  upon  her  graces ;  and  to  please 
her,  they  also  composed  some  in  honour  of  her  dog. 

Then,  all  means  were  good  to  rise  and  take  part  in  the  dilapidation 
of  finances,  and  to  the  formation  of  this  terrible  list  of  pensions 
of  Choiseul,  who  worked  only  for  the  disgrace  of  those  who  were 
anterior  to  his  ministry,  in  order  to  gain  by  these  means  the  reputa- 
tion  of  a  man  careful  of  the  State  finances,  and  to  create  a  new  list  in 
favour  of  his  creatures ;  the  total  sum  of  which  has  been  carried,  nt 
the  expense  of  the  Prench  people,  much  beyond  the  total  sum  of  all 
the  pensions  granted  to  the  courtiers  or  servants  of  princes  by  all 
the  potentates  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
M.  Necker. 

It  was  by  means  thus  onerous  to  the  people  that  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  established  his  great  power,  gaining  forgiveness,  and  for  a 
long  time  respect,  from  the  great  of  the  State  and  all  the  various 
monarchies.  To  maintain  himself  in  his  post,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  some  new  sacrifices  to  the  house  of  Austria — ^his  idol ;  and  to 
treat  secretly  with  the  great  of  the  State,  lest  his  Austrian  schemes 
should  be  turned  against  him.  It  was  also  necessary  to  prevent  tbo 
Dauphin  acquiring  influence,  and  to  make  him  lose  his  partisans  and 
all  the  courtiers,  who,  brought  up  in  the  ancient  principles,  might 
some  day  confess  them,  to  please  the  Dauphin,  when  he  should 
inherit  the  crown. 

The  Mar^chal  de  Eichelieu  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  were  the 
chiefs  of  that  party.  They  were  seconded  by  celebrated  or  estimable 
men,  such  as  Puysieux,  D'Argenson,  &c.  &c.  The  Noailles  had 
submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  Marechal  de  Sichelieu,  without  ever 
affecting  to  seek  to  become  a  favourite  of  the  Dauphin,  never  ceased 
to  please  him.  This  prince  was  delighted  at  his  contempt  for 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

The  Due  d*Aiguillon,  his  cousin,  enjoyed  also  the  Dauphin's 
regard,  and  even  his  confidence ;  and  the  more  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
had  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  partisan  of 
the  magistracy,  the  more  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  wished  to  appear  the 
enemy  of  the  parliamentary  principles,  and  the  sectator  of  the 
Dauphin's  maxims  and  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon's  views,  made  use  of  the 
parliaments  as  of  an  instrument  which  he  directed  constantly  against 
the  Jesuits  (whose  destruction  had  been  resolved),  against  the  Sne 
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d*AigiiilloDy  who  wished  to  get  tbeir  assistance  for  his  elevation , 
vhilsfc  he  employed  against  Choiseal  all  the  means  known  bj  the 
Jesuits  to  disgrace  him. 

The  Dac  de  Choiseul,  seeing  that  the  Jesuits  were  still  so  power- 
ful at  court,  through  the  Dauphin's  influence,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  reign  of  this  prince ;  he  knew  that  his  fall  was  certain,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  his  plans  and  systems,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XY., 
and  tried  to  prevent  this  revolution  by  the  abolition  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  hoping  from  chance  and  fortunate  circumstances  the  fate 
of  the  Dauphin.  The  Due  d' Aiguillon  employed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Jesuitic  faction  all  the  means  which  were  in  his  power,  and 
even  made  use— since  the  destruction  of  the  company— of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Order,  to  direct  them  against  the  operations,  views, 
and  the  party  of  the  Duo  de  Choiseul.  He  was  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  the  Dauphin,  and  one  of  his  invisible  instruments. 

Choiseul,  to  ruin  the  party  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  stirred  up 
agamst  him  the  affair  of  Bretagne,  and  employed  La  Cbalotais  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and,  despot  as  he  was,  he  had  even  recourse  to  the 
assumption  of  the  principles  of  public  liberty  and  popular  sentiments, 
which  his  heart  never  really  possessed,  but  which  were  beginning  to 
be  expressed  in  France,  in  order  to  animate  them  against  the  Due 
d*Aiguillon,  and  awaken  against  him  those  who  began  to  embrace  the 
new  maxims,  or  were  followers  of  the  principles  of  the  parliament. 

The  Dues  de  Choiseul  and  d*Aiguillon  were  not  the  inventors  of 
these  eourt  perfidies.  The  Begent  and  the  Abb^  Dubois  had  laid 
hold  of  the  Jansenists  and  of  the  magistracy  to  destroy  the  party  of 
the  old  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  of  the  legitimated  princes,  whose 
principal  strength  were  the  Jesuits.  Dubois  since  then  sacrificed 
the  magistracy  to  the  Jesuits,  and,  above  all,  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
old  court,  to  obtain  his  cardinal's  hat  from  the  Boman  see,  domi- 
neered over  as  it  was  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  who 
loved  rest,  wanting  only  to  keep  away  the  ambitious,  having  no 
power  superior  to  his  own  to  annihilate  it,  persisted  in  the  repressive 
principles  of  Louis  XIY.  against  the  magistracy  and  the  Jansenists, 
without  employing  these  bodies  as  instruments  or  as  means  against 
any  powerful  head.  D'Argenson  and  Machault  had  begun  to  fight, 
as  it  was  said,  ^  &  coups  de  clerge  et  i  coups  de  parlement and  the 
Dues  d'Aiguillon  and  de  Choiseul  continued  this  intestine  war,  so 
much  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  parliaments  is 
due  to  those  quarrels,  which  posterity  recognized  as  distant  indica- 
tions and  forerunners  of  a  revolution. 
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Choiseul  and  d'Aiguillon  were  not  men  of  ordinary  minds.  They 
found  themselves  at  a  court  where  there  was  no  longer  virtue  or 
character.  Thev  domineered  over  all  minds  and  all  parties,  each  ia 
his  turn,  with  all  the  power  that  genius  and  audacity  have  o?er 
courtiers,  who  only  possess  a  blighted  heart,  and  have  nothing  else 
in  their  minds  but  inferior  resources. 

The  only  true  historical  personages  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  were  the  Dues  de  Choiseul  and 
d*Aiguillon. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  had  scarcely  been  appointed  prime  minister 
when  on  all  sides  the  Choiseuls  began  to  swarm.  It  was  a  very 
strange  depravation  of  manners,  this  prejudice  of  the  times  over 
names  and  families.  The  relationship  through  women  was  reputed 
void  after  a  few  degrees.  On  the  contrary,  a  male  branch  of  tiie 
Choiseuls,  divided  from  another  since  the  twelfth  century,  remained 
so  dear  to  tlie  other  branch  that  twenty  generations  could  not 
separate  them.  It  was  one  of  the  abuses  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  despotic  monarchies ;  and  the  fortune  that  must  be  made  for 
all  those  little  Choiseuls — ignored  as  they  had  been — ^for  the  support 
of  new  prejudices,  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  minister's  injustices. 
Posts  were  given  to  all,  in  the  army  and  in  the  foreign  affairs ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  complaints  of  the  nobility,  always  discontented  at  the 
favour  shown  the  Choiseuls,  the  minister  neutralized  their  jealousy, 
and  stifled  the  cries  of  the  malcontents,  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
by  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  treasury.  Some  branches  of  the 
Choiseul  family  were  known  and  even  celebrated  at  the  court  of 
France.  Meuse  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  private  amusemcDta 
of  the  king ;  but  nothing  equalled  the  luck  of  all  under  the  ministry 
of  Choiseul.  Here  is  the  enumeration,  not  of  what  they  cost  to  the 
State  treasury, — the  abstract  of  the  extraordinary  and  secret  gifts  by 
the  particular  order  of  the  King  would  be  too  long,  but  we  will  name 
the  posts  they  obtained. 

The  Comte  de  Stainville  was  created  a  peer  the  lOth  December, 
1758,  and  was  succeeded  at  Vienna  by  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  on  the 
dOth  of  tlie  same  month  ;  both  manoeuvred  in  secret  the  completion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  began  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour and  the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  This  second  treaty  served  to  render 
Prance  tlie  subaltern  of  Austria  as  to  her  consideration  id  Europe, 
and  her  tributary  relatively  to  the  enormous  sums  it  was  necessary 
to  pay,  and  to  the  armies  given  against  Frederic  to  maintain  the 
power  of  Maria  Theresa.    The  following  year  Leopold-Charles  do 
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Choifleiil-Sfcaiiiville  was  made  Bishop  of  Alby ,  and  afterwards  of 
Cambray. 

In  1760,  the  Comte  de  Choiseol  was  created  *'  Chevalier  des  Ordres 
da  Boi/'  and  a  Madame  de  Choiseul,  Chanoinesse  de  B^miremont, 
Abbess  de  St.  Pierre  de  Metz.  Le  Comte  de  Chotseol-Stainvilley 
who  was  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  Aostria,  thinking  he 
woald  find  in  Erance  a  more  abundant  source  of  favours,  left  Vienna 
and  entered  the  French  army.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Due  de 
Cboiseul  took  for  himself  the  government  of  Toundne,  the  office  of 
superintendent-general  of  posts,  and  united  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affiiirs  to  that  of  war.  He  had  made  Choiseul-Beaupr^  major- 
general  ;  he  made  also  ChoiseuMa-Beaume,  who  was  sub-lieutenant 
of  the  Qondarmes  Ecossais,"  colonel  of  the  regiment  of"  D*Aubign^ 
Dragons,*'  and  the  Comte  de  Staiuville  inspector^general  of  infantry. 

To  place  his  family,  his  friends  and  partisans,  it  entered  into  the 
phms  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  to  take  possession  of  every  ministry. 
Le  Comte  de  Choiseul,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  had  been  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Augsburg  in  May» 
1761,  and  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  following 
October,  and  shortly  afterwards  Minister  of  Marine.  Choiseul- 
Beaupr6  had  the  abbey  of  Glossinde.  Choiseul-hi-Baume  was 
made  brigadier  of  dragoons;  Cleriadua  de  Choiseul  was  made 
cardinal,  and  the  prime  minister  gave  himself  le  cordon  bleu  *'  in 
the  first  promotion  of  1762,  with  the  post  of  "  ColoneUg^n^ral  dea 
Suissefl  et  Orisons,"  on  the  resignation  of  the  Comte  d'Eu. 

The  Comte  de  Choiseul,  in  becoming  a  peer,  took  the  title  of 
Due  de  Fraslin.  The  King  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of 
Bretagne,  and  his  wife  had  le  tabouret  chez  la  reine,"  and  the 
Baron  de  Choiseul  was  made  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Sardinia. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  nomenclature,  for  it  would  never  end.  It 
will  show  to  posterity  how  much  the  nation  was  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  names.  All  those  Choiseuls  were  the  first  servants  of  the 
Due,  and  formed  together  a  monarchy  of  Choiseuls,  whose  founder 
of  their  credit  was  chief  head.  None  of  those  personages,  loaded 
with  so  many  great  and  important  posts,  will  ever  be  known  in 
French  history,  except  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  Noailles,  who  had  equally  monopolized 
some  of  the  posts  and  dignities,  had  distributed  appointments  to  all 
the  court  parties,  and  that  they  helped  one  another  reciprocally.  The 
politics  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  were  more  decided :  he  raised  those 
of  hifl  relations  who  were  attached  to  him  and  served  him.   He  shut 
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vp  in  die  Bntalle  tiM»e  vfaose  inteieflta  were  oontraiy  to  him,  and 
lodi  mm  the  &te]of  ihe  brotiier  of  Choifleul-Bomanet,  who  waa 
aoeoaed  <if  hrang  vished  to  be  minister. 

This  Bunmet  via  thoa  called,  becauae  he  had  married  the 
daoghter  of  Bonunet,  Bresident  of  the  Great  Council.  He  waa 
''menin"  of  the  Danphin,*  and  waa  Tery  mach  attached  tothia 
prince;  thoa  ambition,  tiie  mling  paaaion  of  the  Due  de  Choiaeul, 
made  him  thia  time  fbiget  name,  blood,  and  gratitude,  for  Madame 
de  ChoiaenUBomanet  had  greatly  promoted  hia  first  eleration. 

Madame  de  Choiaeol  waa  sought  by  Louia  XV^  and  an  intrigue 
waa  aecretly  conducted  between  them,  unknown  to  the  favourite. 

Heaoon  aaw  that  hia  cooain  possessed  little  wit,  a  quality  essential 
to  the  permanent  socoeas  of  such  oiterprises. 

Seeing  that  the  reign  of  hia  couain  could  not  laat^  and  that  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  on  tiie  contraiy  had  stability,  he  soon 
aacrificed  hia  couain  to  her. 

The  Due  de  Choiaeul,  who  had  acareely  two  thousand  crowns  of 
kicome  when  he  waa  made  miniater,  had  married,  in  December,  1750, 
Mademoisdle  Crosat,  daoghter  of  the  £unoua  millionaire  of  that 
name.  He  always  blushed  at  this  alliance,  and  hid  her  trae  name, 
until  he  waa  able  to  present  her  as  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Ch&tel-Caraman,  which  title  her  father  had  bought.  She  was  given 
in  marriage  to  him  when  she  was  only  twelre  years  old,  on  condition 
he  would  respect  her  tender  age  and  her  timidity.  Madame  de 
Choiseul  had  aa  much  reserve,  modesty,  and  ele?ation  of  character, 
aa  the  Due  had  audacity  and  temerity.  Proofs  were  given  of 
the  qualities  of  Madame  de  Choiseul,  in  her  letters  to  Louis  XV. 
Qood  feelings,  pride,  and  greatness  of  soul,  had  dictated  those 
letters,  aa  they  directed  her  conduct  She  forgave  her  husband 
for  having  failed  in  his  promise  he  had  made  to  her  parents, 
on  account  of  her  age,  so  that  the  extinction  of  his  branch,  and  the 
reversion  of  hia  hereditary  dukedom  to  another,  were  his  only  punish- 
ment. She  nevertheless  studied  incessantly  to  please  her  husband ; 
she  never  appeared  to  notice  his  infidelities,  the  most  unpardonable 
even  amongst  married  people  at  court.  Afler  his  death  she  was  the 
model  of  widows ;  and  she  was  seen,  after  having  retired  into  a 
convent,  to  reduce  herself  to  the  simplest  necessaries,  in  order  to 
pay  his  debts. 

To  the  love  of  riches  and  inordinate  ambition,  the  Due  de  Choiaeul 


*  Gentleman  attached  to  the  Dauphin, 
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added  a  most  vindictive  character,  all  the  well  known  ingratitade  of 
courtiers,  and  a  decided  impertinence  towards  the  Dauphin,  treating 
him  harshly,  and  almost  with  contempt.  He  made  his  Boyal 
Highness  feel  that  he  was  the  relation  and  protege  of  the  Empress, 
and  the  co-operator  of  the  reigning  favourite.  He  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  of  hiding  his  enmity  from  the  Dauphin,  which  was 
declared  on  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  minister,  and  he  had 
been  called  to  this  post  in  order  to  uphold  the  Austrian  alliance,  so 
much  reproved  by  the  Dauphin. 

Strong  with  Austria  and  with  the  favourite,  Choiseul  sought  the 
means  to  prevent  a  reign — perhaps  not  far  off— which  would  have 
overthrown  his  operations  and  his  systems.  When  he  had  succeeded 
in  his  projects,  the  King  sacrificed  him,  and  this  monarch,  who  had 
done  everything  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  was  thought  nothing  less 
than  a  wicked  man  when  he  ceased  to  confide  to  him  the  authority, 
and  took  away  from  him  the  post  he  had  conferred  upon  him. 

Here  is  the  portrait  that  Choiseul  made  at  that  time  of  Louis  XV. 
*^  The  King  was  very  bold  in  doing  evil :  he  only  had  courage  in  such 
cases.  The  harm  he  could  do  procured  him  the  feeling  of  existence, 
and  a  sort  of  effervescence  which  resembled  anger.  .  .  .  Then 
this  poor  prince  felt  he  had  a  soul.    He  had  not  any  to  do  good." 

This  portrait  will  show  how  the  kings  formerly  in  France,  were 
the  instruments  of  the  ambition  des  grands,'*  and  what  they  were 
to  expect  from  their  gratitude. 

The  elevation  and  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  are  both  very 
curious  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  end  of  the  last  reign ;  they 
belong  to  the  great  events  of  the  nation  by  their  influence.  The 
designs  of  one  mistress  carried  Choiseul  to  court ;  those  of  the  mistress 
who  succeeded,  hurled  him  away  from  it ;  but  there  is  a  remark  to 
be  made  about  his  fall,  because  it  will  show  the  character  of  the 
great  of  the  old  monarchical  forui  of  government;  it  is  that  his 
disgrace  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a  calamity,  and  that  he  did 
not  lose  many  friends.  Was  it  the  effect  of  attachment?  The 
great  were  not  capable  of  it.  They  saw  in  the  Due  de  Choiseul  the 
necessary  man  for  Austria,  who  had  placed  him  at  the  French  court. 
They  saw  in  Madame  du  Barry,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  away, 
only  a  ^Miaison  de  passage  "  which  could  not  last. 

Choiseul  had  besides  created  to  himself  a  monarchy  in  France. 
The  King  was  the  monarch  of  representation,  and  Choiseul  that  of 
authority.  Every  one  expected  to  see  the  Due  recalled,  and  he 
would  have  been,  if  an  invisible  party  had  not  persuaded  Louis  XYI. 
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from  his  infancy ;  if  the  governon  and  his  governess  had  not  per- 
petoally  whispered  to  the  Prince  that  the  Due  de  Choisenl  was  the 
poisoner  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 
all  those  who  had  gone  against  his  systems.  From  thence  the  exclu- 
sion of  this  minister  from  all  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
in  whom  we  recognize  this  one  mark  of  strength  and  courage  in 
opposition  to  the  Queen  his  wife.  She  ceased  not  to  torment 
him  to  recall  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  because  more  Austrian  than 
French ;  on  the  throne,  she  had  only  in  view  to  make  France  an 
instrument  of  greatness  and  of  power  for  her  house.  From  thence  the 
ruin  of  the  Bohsns  party  and  the  substitution  of  the  De  Polignacs  *, 
from  thence  the  celebrated  disgrace  of  the  Due  d*Aiguillon,  the 
elevation  of  all  the  subalterns  who  had  served  Choiseul  in  his  second 
treaty,  concluded  between  the  court  of  France  and  that  of  Vienna. 

By  this  treaty  Choiseul  sold  his  country  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 
He  excited  the  resentment  of  Louis  XV.  against  Frederick,  and 
made  shameful  and  degrading  stipulations  in  favour  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  first  had  induced  the  French  Government  to  believe 
that  the  treaty  would  be  of  a  purely  defensive  nature ;  but  it  soon 
became  offensive,  and  led  the  French  to  espouse  openly  her  quarrel 
against  Frederick  II.,  who  was  France's  friend.  This  Continental 
war,  so  useful  to  Austria,  dilapidated  the  French  finances  for  the 
profit  of  Maria  Theresa,*  and  was  a  source  of  disasters  at  sea, 
preceding  the  shameful  peace  of  1762. 

The  insolvent  Louis  XV.,  shut  up  in  his  seraglio  at  Choisy  or  at 
Compiegne,  left  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  to  Choiseul  the 
details  of  that  part  of  the  foreign  offairs.  The  Dauphin,  stifling  his 
sorrow,  was  not  listened  to,  and  must  have  wished  for  an  end  to 
so  disastrous  a  reign ;  the  timid  queen  dared  not  mix  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Qovemment.  A  good  Frenchman  might  have  under  those 
circumstances  shown  to  Louis  XV.  that  in  signing  this  treaty  he 
was  preparing  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  France ;  but  Choiseul, 
observer  of  his  insensibility,  irritated  at  the  same  time  both  the 
French  and  the  Prussian  monarchs  by  the  recital  of  anecdotes  the 
most  disagreeable  to  both  princes,  by  memoirs,  and  satirical  venues, 
which  will  be  given  here,  because  they  depict  the  vices  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  and  that  of  Berlin. 
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FKEDEMCK  TO  THE  FKENCH  NATION. 

O  nation  folia  et  yint  I 
Qooi !  Sont-ceUt  ces  gaerriera, 
Sons  Lnzembonrg,  toaa  Torenne, 
CouTerte  d'immortelt  lanriers  f 
Qni  TnU  amnns  de  la  gbtre, 
Affrontatent  ponr  la  Tioioira 
Lea  dangen  ei  le  ti^paa  f 
Je  Tois  leur  yil  aaiemblage, 
Anaii  Tmillant  an  pillage 
Qae  lAche  dans  lea  combats. 
Quoi  voire  fuible  moDarqne, 
Jouet  de  In  Pompadoar, 
Fl^tri  par  plus  d*une  marqne 
Des  opprobres  de  raroour ; 
Lui  qni  d^testant  les  peines, 
An  hasard  reinet  lea  r^nei 
De  aon  empire  aux  aboia ! 
Get  csclave  parle  en  maltre ; 
Ce  Celadon  aona  nn  hHre 
Croit  dieter  le  aort  dea  roia. 

Voltaire,  who  received  these  lioes  in  his  Bolitude  from  Frederick, 
did  not  fail  to  send  them  to  Choiseul,  whose  animosity  ngainst  the 
King  he  well  knew.  Voltaire  had  received  them  by  post  in  an  open 
envelope,  and  felt  sure  that  if  he  did  not  send  to  the  Minister,  "  il 
pouvait  y  ailer  de  sa  l^te,"  if  the  King  of  France  suspected  him 
to  have  contributed  to  ilio  composition  of  this  pamphlet.  At  lenst 
ho  affected  this  fenr.  Tlie  court  of  Versailles  answered  thus  to 
Trederick. 

LOUIS  XV.  X  LA  NATION  PRUSSIENNE. 

Ce  n*eat  pina  cet  heurcux  g^nie 
Qui  dea  arts  dans  U  Germaiiie 
Devait  allumer  lo  flambeau  ; 
fipoux,  fils  et  frhre  coupable, 
C'est  K  Ini  qu'un  pbre  Equitable 
Youlnt  ^tonffer  an  bereean. 

Cependant  o*eat  lui  dont  Taudace, 
Dea  nenf  soeurs  et  dn  dicu  de  Thraco, 
Croit  r^nioir  les  attributs  ; 
Lui  qui  cbez  Mars  corame  an  Pnrnaese, 
N*a  jamais  occupd  de  place, 
Qn*cntre  Zoilo  et  ^lovius. 
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YoU,  milgr^  U  guide  romaine, 
N^ron  ponnuivi  but  U  mskne. 
Par  lea  m^prie  dee  I^ione ; 
Vois  roppressenr  de  Bjncate, 
Sens  fimii  prortitiieBt  se  nmse. 
Aaz  insaltea  dei  netions. 

JiuqneB     oenaear  moins  eaarege, 
Souffre  l*ionooent  bedinege, 
De  U  natare  et  des  emoon. 
Peoz-ta  oondamner  U  tendrene, 
Toi  qai  n'en  as  oooau  i'ivreiee, 
Qoe  dana  lea  biaa  dee  tambonra  t 


The  portrait  of  the  court  of  YersailleB  bj  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
true.    There  was  nothing  eiuiggerated  in  it    On  the  contrary,  the 
portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  depicted  by  Choiseurs  order,  was 
outr£  "  and  false,  except  the  end. 

An  academy,  a  poet,  un  ^tourdi,"  could  easily  make  a  very  great 
man  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  History  will  place  him  side  by  side 
with  all  the  audacious  and  despotic  ministers  which  the  evil  genios 
of  kings  has  established  for  their  own  ruin.  The  atrocious  alliance 
with  Austria  which  he  concluded  to  annihilate  the  Prussian  power, 
the  war  which  he  obstinately  kept  up  by  the  constant  refusal  of 
peace,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  1759,  and  htn  foolish  administration, 
will  be  reputed  as  so  many  misfortunes  for  France.  One  favourite 
had  raised  him  to  court ;  another  was  the  cause  of  his  downfalL 

#  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Thus  haye  historians  painted  Choiseul ;  yet  among  his  friends  he 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  different  character ;  and,  from  letters 
of  private  individuals  (who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  at 
home)  handed  to  posterity,  the  Due  is  represented  under  quite 
different  colours.  The  Marquis  de  Garraccioli  gives  a  very  flattering 
description  of  Chanteloup,  and  of  its  owner,  which  will  be  added 
here. 

"  Chanteloup  is  a  magnificent  castle,"  he  says,  "  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  with  superb  avenues  and  splendid  gardens,  artificial 
meadows,  and  a  lake  from  whence  are  seen  the  seven  noble  avenaes 
already  spoken  of,  and  which  go  through  the  forest  of  Amboise. 
Chanteloup  is  the  most  magnificent  establishment  belonging  to  a 
great  lord  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe.  Four  hundred  people 
live  in  the  castle  and  its  dependencies,  amongst  whom  are  fifty  livery 
servants.  Besides  the  table  of  the  Due,  a  Knight  of  St.  Lom 
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equerry  of  the  Dachesse,  keeps  a  second  table,  served  like  his  own, 
to  receive  the  persons  of  a  certain  rank  who  come  on  business,  and 
are  not  admitted  at  his  table ;  there  are,  moreover,  three  more  tables, 
without  reckoning  the  servants* ;  then  a  hunting  stud,  a  theatre,  &c. 

''The  life  one  leads  there  is  of  the  easiest.  One  is  not  obliged  to 
appear  at  breakfast.  Dinner  is  served  at  three,  and  the  same  free- 
dom is  allowed,  as  one  can  be  served  in  one's  apartment.  After 
dinner  the  company  meets  in  the  drawing-room,  where  tbe  'time  is 
spent  in  playing  at  cards  and  reading.  Towards  evening,  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  accompanies  the  Due  during  his  walk,  and 
every  one  is  pleased  to  follow  them.  The  walk  ended,  we  retire  till 
Bupper-time." 

The  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  will  be  better  given  in  French, 
as  it  would  lose  by  translation :  "  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul  est  d'une 
taille  au-dessus  de  la  moyenne  et  fort  bien  fait ;  il  a  la  jambe  belle, 
le  port  &ley6f  I'air  noble,  vif,  ouvert,  riant,  et  la  physionomie  spiri- 
tuelle ;  tous  ses  traits  annoncent  en  lui  les  belles  et  aimables  qualit^s 
de  son  &me :  il  est  gen^reux,  magnifique,  il  a  beaucoup  d*elevation 
dans  ses  sentiments,  la  noble  franchise  d*un  vrai  chevalier,  infiniment 
d'esprit,  beaucoup  de  vivacity  et  une  gaiety  si  naturelle,  si  agr^able, 
et  si  remplie  de  traits  piquants  qu*elle  serait  venue  a  bout  de  vaincre 
le  flegme  de  TEapagnol  le  plus  grave ;  il  joint  k  tout  cela  une  simpli- 
cite  dans  ses  manieres  et  uue  facility  si  douce  dans  le  commerce  de  la 
vie,  qu'il  n'est  pas  ^tonnant  que  M.  de  Choiseul  ait  tant  d'amis." 

After  Choiseul's  disgrace  the  King  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
often  the  drawing-room  of  Chanteloup  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  Versailles,  and  his  Majesty  used  to  ask  of  tlioso  who  came  back 
from  Choiseul's :  "  Que  dit-ou  a  Chanteloup  ?  " 
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A  BALLAD  OF  1872. 


I SAW  her  first  by  the  hazel  wood, 
As  you  turn  to  the  left  to  go  down  Ihe  lane. 
Close  to  the  place  where  the  old  oak  stood, 
'Mid  acres  of  level  and  golden  grain. 

So  I  watched  her  there  in  the  eaily  morn, 

As  the  sun  was  risiug  above  the  hill ; 
While  the  thrush  from  her  neat  in  the  gnnrled  ha\^  thorn 

Warbled  a  sonnet, — and  then  was  still. 

And  the  sunbeams  slanted  between  the  tree?, 
And  the  wind  amongst  them  pursued  hii  way, 

With  a  sound  like  the  murmur  of  distant  seas. 
Sinking  to  rest  at  the  close  of  day. 

I  drew  yet  nearer, — ^but  she  was  shy, — 

And  just  turned  her  head  where  the  sunlight  shone 
On  the  scared  surprise  in  her  bright  brown  eye, — 

Fled  round  the  comer,  and  so— was  gone. 

I  came  there  often : — alas  in  vain ; — 

She  was  so  shy,  or  I  too  bold ; — 
Till  the  skies  of  September  were  dark  with  rain, 

And  the  wind  from  the  north  blew  shrill  and  cold. 

But  one  day, — close  to  the  pleasant  glade 

Whither  my  feet  had  learnt  to  roam, — 
I  sought  her,  and  hid  in  the  slumb'rous  shade, 

I  found  her  at  last :  and  bore  her  home. 

With  the  blood-clots  stiffened  upon  her  breast ; 

With  a  shadowy  glaze  on  eyes  once  so  clear, — 
Let  me  draw  a  curtain  over  the  rest, — 

'Tis  the  only  Partridge  we've  had  this  year ! 
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Chapter  IV. — A  Seobit  Visit. 

"  "XjTOXJ  can  fullj  comprehend  now  my  anxiety  to  see  you  com- 
-L  fortably  settled,"  pursued  Mrs.  Montressor  at  length ;  "  and  I 
think  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  this  young  man.  We  are  the  only 
aristocratic  family  in  the  place,  and  therefore  the  only  people  he  can 
be  intimate  with.  He  is  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  you — young  men 
are  so  foolish  and  ready  to  fall  in  lore  with  anybody,  unless  there  is 
some  counter-attraction,  and  in  this  case  there  is  none.  I  believe 
that,  if  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  world  were  shut  up'  for  a 
month  in  a  cabbage-garden  with  the  ugliest  young  woman,  he  would 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  persuade  himself  that  she  was  a  rare  com- 
bination*of  beauty  and  wit,  and  that  the  cabbage-garden  was  a  perfect 
ElyaiumV' 

She  spoke  bitterly  and  scornfully,  for  in  her  heart  the  passion  of 
love  had  never  existed.  She  could  not  understand  the  deep,  loving 
tenderness,  the  attachment  of  years  that  bound  people  together ;  the 
feeling  had  never  entered  into  her  soul,  although  the  words  of  love 
had  often  dwelt  upon  her  lips.  Her  life  had  been  a  loveless  one,  but 
she  did  not  miss  a  joy  which  she  could  never  appreciate ;  and  her 
daughter  was  in  a  fair  way  to  follow  her  example. 

How  must  I  set  about  it  ?  "  asked  Maria,  who  rather  doubted 
her  own  powers  of  fascination. 

"  In  any  way  you  think  proper,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ask  him  here 
as  often  as  you  like ;  get  him  to  take  walks  and  rides  with  you  ;  find 
out  his  weak  points,  and  act  upon  your  knowledge — do  everything, 
in  fact,  except  actually  propose  to  him — ^you  cannot,  of  course,  do 
that!" 

It  is  a  great  pity  I  cannot,"  snid  Maria,  sadly;  ''it  would 
simplify  matters  very  much,  and  he  is  too  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
to  refuse  a  lady !   It  would  be  the  safest  course,  mamma." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Mon- 
tressor, who  believed  her  daughter  to  be  speaking  seriously;  "he 
would  be  shocked  beyond  measure.  Men  have  such  funny  ideas 
about  female  modesty  I " 
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I  will  wrifce  to  him,  asking  bim  to  drop  in  this  evening "  said 
Maria. 

"  Do  80,  for  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  after  dinner,  wbicb  mast  be 
half  au  hour  earlier  to-day ;  and  then  you  can  hare  him  all  to  your- 
self. Make  a  good  use  of  your  opportunity.  Go  now,  I  want  to  be 
alone." 

The  note  was  duly  despatched,  and  Mr.  Danvers  promised  to  look 
in  during  the  evening.  He  was  neither  prepossessed  nor  prejudiced 
against  the  mother  and  daughter,  although  he  thought  the  former  to 
be  a  hard  and  rather  vulgar  woman ;  but  then  he  thought  nearly  all 
people  of  this  class  in  the  country  are  vulgar,  and  it  was  amusing 
enough  to  him;  so,  when  Maria's  note  was  brought  to  him,  he 
determined  upon  accepting  the  invitation.  He  was  rather  duU,  and 
it  would  be  rude  to  refuse  when  they  were  evidently  so  well  disposed 
towards  him. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  found  Maria  alone,  her  mother 
having  gone  out,  she  said,  to  visit  a  poor  sick  woman  on  the  hills. 
Frederick  thought  that  she  had  selected  a  strange  time  of  the  day 
for  her  charitable  excursion,  but,  of  course,  he  made  no  remark, 

Mrs.  Montressor  had  been  silent  and  gloomy  during  dinner,  and 
she  did  not  recur  to  the  interesting  subject  which  they  had  been 
discussing.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  retired  to  her  own 
rooms  and  changed  her  dress,  putting  on  a  garment  resembling  those 
worn  by  the  native  women ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  her  disguise, 
she  put  on  a  large  shawl,  and  one  of  those  queer  high-crowned  hats 
worn  by  the  humbler  classes.  When  her  toilet  was  completed,  she 
surveyed  herself  in  the  glass  with  evident  satisfaction.  "  Nobody 
can  possibly  recognize  me,"  she  thought.  "  Mrs.  Montressor  would 
never  attiro  herself  thus ;  and  now,  I  have  only  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  servants— my  difficulties  will  be  nearly  over  then." 

This  was  a  comparatively  easy  task,  as  there  was  a  private  staircase ' 
leading  into  a  disused  room,  from  whence  a  window  opened  upon  the 
grounds,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  which  surrounded  the  house.  Every  residence  in  Glynarth 
with  any  pretensions  to  respectability  was  thickly  surrounded  by 
trees;  and  when  a  new  house  was  built,  trees  and  shrubs  were 
always  plentifully  planted,  for  the  country  was  naturally  very  bare 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  small  clusters  thus  formed  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  variety  in  the  landscape. 

The  moon  on  this  particular  night  woa  peeping  from  behind  a 
mass  of  heavy,  black  clouds,  and  gave  a  faint  silvery  gleam  to  the 
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sea.  li;  was  becoming  dark  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  the 
approaching  night  seemed  fraught  with  storms  and  rain.  On  the 
hills  a  deep  gloom  had  settled,  and  the  night  wind  moaned  and  mur- 
mured plaintively  through  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  Mrs.  Montressor 
shuddered  slightly,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  inclined  to  return  to 
the  warm  and  comfortable  apartment  which  she  had  just  left.  The 
errand  that  she  was  bent  upon,  however,  was  not  one  that  could  be 
put  off  or  delayed,  and,  therefore,  she  set  out  on  her  journey. 

There  were  but  few  travellers  on  the  roads.  There  were  but  few 
at  all  times,  fewer  still  on  so  cheerless  a  night,  and  she  therefore 
ran  no  risk  of  detection.  The  passers-by  accosted  her  with  the  usual 
greeting  of  Nos  dawch ; "  but  as  she  could  speak  their  language 
fluently  when  she  chose  to  do  so,  she  was  able  to  reply  to  them,  and 
thus  avoid  suspicion.  As  she  left  the  village  behind,  however,  and 
reached  the  hilly  district  in  which  Frederick  Danvers  had  found 
himself,  the  way  became  quite  deserted,  and,  as  the  moon  was  now 
quite  obscured,  it  was  perfectly  dark. 

She  went  on  without  the  slightest  fear,  for  she  knew  well  enough 
that  there  was  no  one  to  harm  or  molest  her.  Only  her  own  dark 
thoughts,  darker  even  than  the  black  canopy  of  heaven  above  her, 
made  her  start  sometimes  when  any  slight  sound  struck  upon  her 
ear.  Outwardly,  all  was  still ;  inwardly,  her  breast  was  filled  with 
guilty  schemes  and  fears.  Hitherto  her  route  had  been  along  the 
high  road,  but  when  she  reached  the  turning  into  the  lane  which 
led  to  the  old  woman's  door,  she  passed  quickly  into  it,  and  found 
"herself  in  a  short  time  before  the  hut. 

She  knocked  gently,  and  the  old  crone  opened  immediately  and 
invited  her  to  enter.  The  lady  obeyed  the  request,  and  closed  the 
door  carefully  behind  her.  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  illumined 
only  by  the  dull  glow  of  the  peat-fire,  for  the  candle  was  not  lighted, 
although  it  bad  been  placed  on  the  table.  The  old  woman  asked 
her  visitor  to  be  seated,  proffering  at  the  same  time  the  three-legged 
stool,  but  she  refused. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  long,  Sian/'  she  said,  for  this  was  the 
name  by  which  the  old  woman  was  known ;  "  you  know  what  my 
business  is,  and  I  came  to  ask  whether  you  are  prepared  to  come  to 
terms  with  me  P" 

She  spoke  in  Welsh,  for  the  old  woman  could  not  maintain  a 
conversation  in  English. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  seeking,  "  she  replied,  "  and  it  is  no  use 
for  you  to  come  here.   It  is  perfectly  useless,  I  assure  you." 
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''You  have  not  jet  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  Sian/*  saidMn. 
Montressor.  ''  I  want  these  papers,  which  can  be  of  no  posaible  use 
to  yoa ;  which,  indeed,  jou  cannot  understand,  but  which  might  be 
of  service  to  me.  Why  should  jou  wish  to  keep  them  in  your 
possession  ?  " 

''  Because  I  suspect  you  would  make  an  improper  use  of  them,  my 
lady,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  I  cannot  trust  yon,  for  all  your  fine 
talk.   What  do  you  want  them  for?" 

"Merely  because  I  believe  they  have  some  reference  to  oar 
family ;  and  of  course  everything  which  belongs  to  the  family  is 
interesting  to  me,"  was  the  plausible  reply;  "you,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  never  turn  them  to  any  good  account.  Sestore  them 
therefore  to  their  proper  owners.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  right  to 
demand  them;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  that.  Givo  them  op 
quietly,  and  you  shall  have  five  pounds  to  buy  blankets  for  the 
winter." 

The  old  woman's  eyes  glittered  greedily  as  she  mentioned  the 
bribe.  Gold  was  a  scarce  commodity  in  those  districts,  and  she  had 
never  even  seen  so  large  a  sum  as  five  pounds  at  once.  Her  cupidity, 
however,  did  not  overpower  her  cunning.  If  these  papers  were  worth 
five  pounds,  they  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

"  Ni  ddelir  hen  adar  a  man  us,"  *  she  muttered ;  "  you  would  not 
take  all  this  trouble,  my  lady,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity." 

"What  other  motive  can  I  have,  old  woman?"  cried  Mrs. 
Montressor,  haughtily.    "  You  are  forgetting  yourself  strangely." 

"People  do  not  come  here  late  at  night,  if  their  errand  is  as 
honest  as  you  say,"  replied  Sian,  with  a  cunning  grin.  "  Why  not 
drive  here  in  your  carriage  in  the  light  of  day,  if  you  are  not  afraid 
that  people  will  see  you  P  " 

This  was  a  question  that  Mrs.  Montressor  could  not  well  answer, 
for  she  perceived  that  the  old  crone  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
through  her  shallow  attempt  to  deceive  her. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  were  it  known  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  you,"  she  said,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  her  head ;  "  I  am  equally 
sorry  that  I  came  here  at  all." 

"  Then  you  can  go  back,  my  lady,  as  easily  as  you  came»"  replied 
Sian,  coldly ;  "  I  never  deal  with  people  who  are  ashamed  of  me  in 
any  way." 

Mrs.  Montressor  perceived  that  she  was  not  likely  to  gain  her 


*  **  Old  birds  aro  not  caught  with  chaff,"  a  common  saying  in  Wales. 
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object  bj  pursuing  her  present  policy,  and  sbe  therefore  attempted 
to  pacify  the  old  woman. 

"  It  is  no  use  quarrelling  with  me,  Sian/'  she  said,  mildly ;  I 
have  been  kind  to  you  before,  and  I  will  be  again.  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  having  these  papers,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse 
to  oblige  me." 

"  If  it  were  only  an  ordinary  thing,  I  would  oblige  you  directly, 
my  lady,"  replied  the  old  woman,  resolutely ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  acting  wrongly  if  I  were  to  give  them  up ;  and  I  have  too 
many  sins  to  answer  for  already,  without  adding  any  more  to  the 
number.  If  I  were  only  sure  you  meant  no  harm,  I  would  give 
them  up  directly ;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  business,  and  I  will 
not  give  them  up  until  I  do." 

"Why  will  you  not  believe  me,  SianP"  asked  the  lady,  per- 
suasively. "  You  know  I  have  never  wronged  or  injured  you  in  any 
vay,  and  I  would  not  do  so  for  the  ^orld.  I  am  quite  certain  these 
are  family  papers,  therefore  they  belong  to  me  as  the  head  of  the 
family.    If  a  ten-pound  note  will  " 

This  was  an  unfortunate  suggestion,  for  it  confirmed  the  old 
woman's  former  suspicion,  which  had  been  almost  lulled  by  the 
lady's  plausible  statement. 

"The  gold  has  not  been  coined  that  will  buy  them,  my  lady,"  she 
said  firmly,  but  respectfully,  for  Mrs.  Montrcssor  was  an  important 
personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  "  they  were  intrusted  to  me  by 
your  late  brother-in-law ;  and  [until  he  sends  to  me  to  give  them  up, 
I  will  keep  them.    That  is  my  answer." 

"  Then  hear  mine ! "  cried  the  lady,  drawing  her  shawl  closer 
around  her;  "  unless  jou  leave  this  place  before  this  day  fortnight, I 
will  have  it  pulled  down  about  your  ears.  Your  insolence  shall  not 
pass  unpunished.  I  will  not  allow  impudent  vagrants  to  remain 
upon  my  estate." 

And  with  these  words  upon  her  lips,  she  swept  out  of  the  hut, 
and  could  almost  imagine  that  she  heard  the  words,  "  my  estate," 
repeated  scornfully  by  the  old  woman.  If  she  had  been  asked  what 
these  papers  were  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  she  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  reply.  She  knew  only,  or  rather 
she  believed,  that  they  were  of  immense  importance  in  the  coming 
contest,  and  she  had  utterly  failed  to  obtain  them !  She  had  been 
foiled  by  a  miserable  old  woman,  the  veriest  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
lowest  of  the  low  1  She  gnashed  her  teeth  in  rage  as  slie  thought  of 
her  futile  errand,  and  paused  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  to  shake  her 
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fist  in  impotent  anger  at  the  hnt  she  had  jnat  left.  Bat  aaddenlj 
her  passion  seemed  to  pass  awaj,  for  strange  soonds  issned  from  the 
old  woman*s  abode.  The  light  from  fire  and  candle  was  now  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  on  the  night  breeze  came  wafted  the  strains  of 
weird,  solemn  music,  almost  unearthly  in  its  quaint  beauty.  Stronger 
and  higher  came  the  flood  of  melody,  and  the  heart  of  the  solitary 
listener  upon  the  deserted  hill  beat  faster  as  the  dirge-like  harmony 
fell  upon  her  ears.  Anon  it  burst  forth  into  wild  triumphant  tones, 
and  then  died  away  in  plaintire  wailings,  that  almost  resembled  an 
outburst  of  human  woe,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  except  the 
mournful  murmur  of  the  wind ;  but  as  she  sped  homewards,  spirit- 
voices,  echoes  of  that  wild  music  she  had  just  heard,  seemed  to  ring 
in  her  ears  the  knell  of  her  ambitious  schemes  and  designs. 


IIME  hung  heavily  sometimes  on  Frederick  Danver's  hands.  It 


X  was  difficult  to  be  always  admiring  the  scenery,  and  always 
taking  long  walks.  He  was  not  a  strong  man  either,  and  was 
therefore  not  much  given  to  physical  exertion.  Quieter  pleasures 
suited  him  better,  although  they  were  not  easily  to  be  found  at 
Olynarth.  Mrs.  Montressor  was  right  when  she  said  that  idle  young 
men  fall  easily  in  love ;  but  she  forgot  that  Maria  was  not  the  only 
pretty  girl  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Life  in  the  interior  of  a  land 
which  was  an  unknown  one  to  him,  was  so  dull  after  its  first  novelty 
and  charm  had  faded  away,  that  he  was  delighted  to  find  this  new 
excitement,  and  this  hitherto  untasted  joy — that  of  falling  in  love. 

His  evening  with  Maria  Montressor  was  an  excessively  dull  one. 
She  bored  him  with  an  endless  stream  of  very  small  talk,  fiattered 
him  openly  and  grossly,  and  had  disgusted  him  by  her  attempts  to 
discuss  subjects  about  which  she  knew  absolutely  nothing.  So  upon 
the  next  afternoon,  he  determined  upon  going  down  the  valley  to 
visit  Annie  Hughes,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  find  something  more 
i*efreshing  in  her  society. 

He  started  soon  after  luncheon,  and  strolled  leisurely  along, 
admiring  the  gleam  of  light  which  shone  upon  the  placid  waterFi 
the  rich  verdure  and  wild  blossoms  which  covered  the  hill-sides; 
and  stopping  occasionally  to  examine  some  curious  flower  or  plant 
that  might  attract  his  attention.   He  was  purposely  prolonging  his 
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walk,  not  because  he  took  much  interest  in  these  things,  but  because 
be  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  had  any  right  to  call  upon 
Annie  at  all.  She  might  not  wish  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
although  this  was  hardly  probable,  judging  from  their  first  conyer- 
sation ;  but  at  any  rate  she  might  be  displeased  at  being  visited  in 
her  own  house  by  a  friend  of  so  recent  a  date. 

^  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go,"  he  thought,  half  aloud,  as  was  his 
wont  when  musing.  ''I  only  met  her  for  the  first  time  three  days 
ago,  and  perhaps  she  won't  like  it.  If  I  go  back,  though,  I  shall  be 
miserable  all  day  long,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  her  again. 
What  a  sweet  smile  she  has !  and  such  a  pleasant  face  I  I  declare 
I'll  go.    I  may  as  well  risk  it." 

A  quiet,  grave  smile  rested  upon  his  countenance  as  he  caught 
himself  musing  thus.  He  had  often  thought  it  strange  that  he 
should  have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  fascinations  of  so  many 
sirens  in  the  gay  world,  to  be  caught  at  last  by  this  simple  countiy 
girll 

He  reached  the  gate  and  passed  in.  No  signs  of  life  could  be 
seen  about  the  house,  and  he  began  to  think  tha  the  had  come,  after 
all,  upon  a  bootless  errand,  and  that  Annie  was  out.  He  determined 
to  ascertain,  however,  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  pushed  open  the  gate  which  divided  the  farmyard  from  a 
small  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  then  he  rapped  at  the 
door.  Bells  and  knockers  were  unknown  luxuries  there,  and  ho  had 
to  use  his  knuckles.  There  was  the  same  stillness  as  before ;  but 
be  repeated  the  summons,  and  then  a  footfall  could  be  heard  within 
the  honse.  A  minute  or  two  however  elapsed  before  the  door  was 
opened ;  and  then  Annie  appeared,  looking  rather  flurried  and  con- 
fused, as  if  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  herself  presentable 
at  a  moment's  notice.  She  was  also  rather  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  condescended  to  call  upon  her,  but  she  was  none  the  less  pleased 
to  see  him. 

"  I  presume  you  did  not  expect  me  to  invade  your  territories,"  he 
said,  with  a  pleasant  smile^  as  she  opened  the  door ;  you  are  so 
romantically  situated,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  explore 
so  charming  a  retreat." 

"  It  is  a  surprise,  certainly;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here," 
she  answered,  simply. 

He  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  little  family,  a  low,' 
heavy  apartment,  in  which  Frederick  was  in  continual  danger  of 
running  his  head  against  the  ceiling ;  but  it  was  a  very  comfortable, 
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cosj  room.  An  antiqtiafced  Bideboard  stood  agamst  one  wall,  upon 
which  was  a  motley  array  of  glass,  old  china,  and  family  relics.  The 
fireplaoe  was  not  a  wide,  spacioas  one,  like  most  farmhouses  possessed, 
but  a  small  modem  grate,  with  a  still  smaller  amount  of  fire  in  it. 
A  few  chairs,  a  table  with  folding  leares,  some  faded  pictures,  and  a 
small  side-table — upon  which  was  the  family  Bible,  containing  the 
archives  of  the  race  for  many  generations — completed  the  famitore 
of  the  room,— with  one  exception,  and  that  was  a  notable  one :  thers 
was  a  small  harmonium,  an  instrument  which  had  then  been  but 
recently  invented,  and  was  almost  unknown  except  in  the  towns. 
Frederick  was  surprised  to  find  one  in  so  remote  a  spot,  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment. 

I  happened  to  hear  of  them,*'  Annie  explained ;  ^  and  I  thought 
one  would  be  useful  in  our  little  church,  so  I  bought  one." 

"  Can  you  play  P'*  he  asked,  wondering  to  find  musical  cultivation 
in  so  unlikely  a  locality. 

''A  little,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh ;  I  am  only  just  beginnuig, 
but  fortunately  there  is  no  one  who  understands  music  in  the 
congregation,  so  that  when  I  make  awful  discords  they  think  it  is  all 


Frederick  laughed  too;  and  whilst  she  was  talking  she  had  taken 
up  a  slip  of  embroidery  work,  and  had  drawn  her  chair  near  to  the 
window,  whilst  he  sat  opposite  to  her,  in  an  easy-chair,  smoking  a 
fragrant  cigar.  As  she  spoke,  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  so  radiant 
a  smile  that  she  appeared  positively  beautiful, — ^at  least  Frederick 
thought  so,  as  he  watched  her  from  the  cloud  of  smoke  in  which  he 
was  enveloped.  His  eyes  wandered  from  her  face  to  her  dress.  If 
she  had  had  an  hour  to  prepare  for  his  visit,  she  could  have  selected 
no  attire  which  suited  her  better  than  the  one  she  wore.  She  had  on 
a  plain  black  dress,  and  a  little  shawl  over  her  shoulders ;  in  her  soft, 
luxuriant  hair  was  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  that  blended  admirably 
with  the  rich  brown  hue  of  her  sunny  tresses.  As  be  sat  in  silence, 
watching  her,  an  involuntary  smile  would  fiit  occasionally  across  her 
countenance,  as  if  very  pleasant  thoughts  were  passing  through  her 
mind. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  that  you  smile  so  often,  Miss 
Hughes  P"  he  asked,  afber  watching  her  a  little  while. 

"  I  am  only  smiling  at  my  own  foolish  thoughts,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  from  her  work ;  "  it  is  a  habit  I  have,  even  when  my 
thoughts  are  not  of  a  very  pleasant  nature."  • 

"  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  all  form  a  habit  like  it^"  he  said; 
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for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  seldom  inclined  to  smile  when  I 
commune  with  myself." 

"  That  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  you  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  things,  and  magnify  every  little  trouble,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
an  inevitable  event,  of  which  we  must  meet  a  certain  number  in  life,'* 
she  observed,  gently; I  dare  say  you  think  my  life  is  a  very  pleasant 
one?" 

She  was  inclined  to  moralize,  he  thought ;  but  she  did  it  very 
pleasantly. 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  pleasant  one.  What  can  you  possibly 
have  to  trouble  you  P  " 

A  great  deal  that  you  would  never  think  of,"  she  answered,  with 
a  tinge  of  sadness  in  her  tone ;  "just  now,  I  am  very  anxious  about 
my  brother." 

"  He  is  going  away,  I  believe,"  said  Frederick ;  "  but  why  are  you 
anxious  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  so  strange  lately,"  she  said.  Ever  since  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  go  to  Abernant  he  has  been  restless  and 
unhappy.  I  do  not  think  he  likes  the  idea  of  going  at  all ;  but,  of 
course,  he  must  do  something.  I  have  impressed  that  upon  him,  but 
still  he  is  not  reconciled." 

He  will  soon  settle  down  to  work  when  he  has  been  fairly  started 
in  his  new  career,"  replied  Frederick,  soothingly.  "  Tou  must  not 
be  surprised  if  a  youth  who  has  never  been  from  home  shrinks  a 
little  when  he  is  first  called  upon  to  do  so." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  she  said,  doubtfully ;  "  but  I  am  very  much  airaid 
that  when  he  has  commenced  business,  he  will  take  a  dislike  to  it, 
from  bad  acquaintances,  and  be  led  astray,  he  is  such  a  strange,  way- 
ward boy.    I  wish  I  could  be  always  with  him." 

''That  is  quite  impossible,  Miss  Hughes.  Your  brother  must 
learn,  like  everybody  else,  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  try  to  do  so,  if  only  for  your  sake.  It  does 
not  fall  to  every  one's  lot  to  have  such  a  sister." 

She  blushed  slightly,  and  bent  lower  over  her  work  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  hear  nor  to  receive  idle  compliments,  and 
she  had  no  reason  to  think  he  was  trifling — neither  was  he.  He  could 
use  the  language  of  flattery  as  well  as  most  young  men ;  but,  in  the 
presence  of  this  girl,  his  every  word  was  full  of  earnestness. 

''He  has  no  one  to  help  or  advise  him  but  me,"  she  went  on, 
sadly ;  "and  he  is  not  very  willing  to  listen  to  my  advice.  I  am  only 
a  girl,  he  says,  and  cannot  know  the  world,  about  which  he  is  very 
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ignorant  himself  if  he  would  only  believe  it.   M7  power  over  him  is 
indeed  much  less  than  you  imagine." 

I  believe  I  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  real  power  and  influence 
than  any  one  at  Olynarth/'  he  said,  seriously ;  "  and  if  you  will  let 
me  take  your  brother  in  hand — ^if  you  will  share  your  burden  with 
me — should  be  very  glad  and  happy,  more  so  than  you  would  deem 
possible.  I  am  older  than  he  is,  my  social  position  perhaps  is  a  little 
higher,  my  experience  of  the  world  much  greater,  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  succeed  in  gaining  his  confidence.   Shall  I  try  P  " 

If  you  please,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  face ;  and  his  heart 
yearned  towards  her  as  he  saw  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  teard. 
"  I  should  be  so  gkd  to  have  a  friend  who  could  control  him  in  any 
way.   Besides,  it  is  always  good  to  have  a  friend  we  can  fully  trust." 

She  was  too  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways  to  know  that  polite 
society  would  have  been  shocked  by  such  an  admission  after  so  brief 
an  acquaintance.  She  was  a  child  in  the  confiding  simplicity  and 
artlessness  of  her  nature. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  came  in  soon  aflterwards,  and 
Frederick  was  asked  to  stay  to  tea.  He  had  not  yet  dined,  but  he 
did  not  say  so,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Annie  began 
immediately  to  make  her  preparations,  and  Edward  sat  rather  sullenly 
near  the  fire. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  Abemant  ?  "  asked  Frederick,  feeling  it 
necessary  to  commence  the  task  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 

"  In  two  or  three  days,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Edward  was  rather  afraid  of  this  gentleman  after  the  party  at 
Montressor  House,  and  he  regarded  him  with  that  respect  which  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  always  commands  from  a  raw  youth 
who  has  never  left  the  domestic  circle.  It  would  not  therefore  be  a 
very  difficult  task  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon  him. 

The  tea  was  a  snug  and  cosy  affair.  Annie,  as  a  matter  of  oourse, 
presided  at  the  urn,  and  Frederick  made  himself  useful  by  cutting 
the  bread  and  butter,  a  task  which,  he  declared,  his  bachelor  experi- 
ence eminently  qualified  him  to  perform.  Some  apple  jam  of  Annie's 
own  manufacture  was  produced,  and  declared  to  be  excellent,  and, 
altogether,  the  meal  was  a  very  successful  one.  When  it  was  over, 
Edward  took  his  hat  to  go  out,  but  Frederick  observed,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room, 

"  I  hope  you  will  walk  up  to  the  Lodge  with  me,  as  your  stay  here 
is  to  end  so  soon.  I  have  some  curious  things  which  I  would  like  to 
show  you,  and  should  be  glad  of  your  company." 
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*  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Edward, 
mpt  to  be  polite, 
^rt  for  another  hour,  I  think,"  continued  Frederick ; 
V  leave  me  to  amuse  your  sister.   I  see  you  are 


^ing  a  slight  degree  of  authority  oyer  him, 
I'm  up  to  his  house  in  order  to  deepen  the 
n  him. 

•9 

^  influencing  him  to  some  extent,"  re« 

^  door  closed  behind  the  youth.   "  Between 
«iim  some  good." 
^iikful  that  a  bond  of  any  kind  existed  between  them, 
.«;it  that  this  union  with  her  in  the  effort  to  keep  her  brother 
evil  was  one  well  calculated  to  ripen  into  a  warmer  feeling 
eTcntually  than  mere  friendship.   How  far  he  was  prepared  to  go  in 
this  direction  was  a  question  which  he  had  not  yet  asked  himself— he 
was  conscious  only  that  this  girl  had  strongly  fascinated  him,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  break  the  spell, — not  just  yet  at  all  events. 

The  hour  dipped  away,  and  another  in  its  wake,  but  Edward  did 
not  make  his  appearance.  His  sister,  however,  was  not  alarmed 
about  him,  for  he  was  frequently  absent  for  hours  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  his  return.  Neither  she  npr  her  companion  found  the  time 
hanging  heavily  upon  their  hands,  for  they  were  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation  about  every  conceivable  subject  of  local  interest. 
He  inquired  about  the  Mr.  Darby,  who  had  been  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Montressor,  and  thought  that  he  detected  a  faint  blush  upou 
Aunie's  cheek  when  he  mentioned  his  name. 

"Mr.  Darby  was  a  young  Unitarian  minister,"  she  said,  ''and 
presided  over  a  small  congregation,  mostly  composed  of  English 
residents,  at  a  place  some  two  miles  distant." 

She  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  be  very  communicative  about 
him,  and  Mr.  Danvers  did  not  press  the  subject.  He  was,  in  fact, 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  who  or  what  Mr.  Darby  might  be,  for  he 
could  have  no  possible  connection  with  him,  he  thought.  He  did 
not  dream  how  deeply  this  gentleman's  movements  would  interest 
him  in  a  short  time ! 

The  twilight  came,  and  Frederick  felt  that  he  ought  to  return 
home. 

''Do  not  send  me  away  without  some  music.  Miss  Hughes,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  harmonium ;  "  I  ahould  be  so  pleased  to  hear 
you  play."        ,  ^.  . 
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She  took  her  seat  before  the  instrument,  and  began  to  play  a 
Welsh  hymn  tune,  a  plaintive  minor  melody,  deeply  touching  in  its 
moaning,  melancholy  cadence,  which  aroused  strange  echoes  deep  in 
her  listener's  breast.  The  waning  twilight  clung  around  her  like  a 
veil,  and  her  fair  head  bent  low  over  the  keys  as  she  called  forth 
those  strains  of  melancholy  harmony,  but  neither  of  them  spoke  a 
word.  Their  hearts  were  too  full  for  words — full  of  the  first  rush 
of  delicious  joy,  mingled  with  doubt  and  fear,  which  new-bom  love 
creates ;  she  rejoiced  to  find  a  friend  so  brave  and  earnest ;  he,  on 
his  part,  felt  his  whole  soul  yearning  towards  this  fatherless, 
motherless,  sisterless  girl,  who  had  placed  her  simple  trust  so  readily 
in  him. 

The  music  ceased,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  head,  and  he  went 
to  her  in  sudden  alarm.  She  was  weeping  BofUy,  and  Frederick 
Danvers  could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  bade  him  take  the 
girlish  form  to  his  bosom,  and  whisper  the  one  simple  word  so  full 
of  meaning — 

"Annie!" 

She  was  still  weeping,  but  her  head  was  resting  now  upon  his 
breast. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  father,  and  of  my  poor,  unhappy  mother." 

He  knew  the  story — the  sad,  sorrowful  story — and  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul  he  pitied  her. 

"Think  of  something  brighter,  my  darling,*'  he  said,  tenderly; 
"  think  of  the  peaceful  home  I  will  prepare  for  you ;  the  long  years 
of  happiness  we  shall  have  together,  and  do  not  weep." 

How  he  soothed  and  comforted  her  it  matters  not — she  smiled 
upon  him  at  last,  and  dashed  away  her  tears.  Then  he  took  up  his 
hat  to  go,  for  he  feared  that  his  long  stay  would  1>e  commented 
upon ;  and  as  yet  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  annoyed  bj  vulgar 
gossip  and  banter.  She  came  to  the  gate  to  bid  him  good  night, 
and  with  a  parting  pressure  of  the  hand,  he  went  away  without 
having  seen  her  brother  again.  That  night,  in  the  early  night,  was 
a  memorable  one  for  him.  His  heart  was  full  of  a  quiet  happiness, 
which  tinged  the  world  and  everything  it  contained  with  beauty  in 
his  eyes.  The  old  listlessness  which  had  led  him  to  wander  firom 
country  to  country,  and  from  town  to  town,  in  quest  of  that  con> 
tentment  which  seemed  to  be  ever  slipping  from  his  eager  grasp, 
was  completely  gone ;  and  he  walked  homewards  with  a  lighter 
heart  and  with  springing  step  full  of  the  new-born  consciousness 
that  at  last  he  had  some  one  to  love  and  to  live  for.    He  had  waited 
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long  for  happiness  like  this,  and  had  passed  through  years  of  trial 
and  anxietj.  He  had  not  alvirajs  been  a  rich  man,  for  his  brother 
held  the  estate  until  a  few  years  before  this  time. 

During  Frederick's  youth  the  lesson  had  always  been  impressed 
upon  him  that  he  must  earn  his  own  living,  and  he  had  paid  good 
heed  to  it.  Throughout  the  years  of  his  youth  he  had  struggled  as 
but  few  struggle,  without  any  assistance  from  his  family,  and  in  the 
hire  of  human  workers  in  the  great  city  where  that  period  of  his 
life  was  spent,  none  laboured  harder  .than  he.  In  those  days  and 
nights  of  weary  hoping  and  striving,  when  every  nerve  had  to  be 
strained,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  place  in  the  battle,  he  was 
happier  than  when  the  estate  came  to  his  possession,  and  he  had 
nothiog  to  do  but  to  watch  others  fighting,  and  almost  to  envy 
them  the  knocks  and  buffets  they  received.  He  went  to  a  Scottish 
university,  because  he  found  idleness  intolerable ;  and  he  had  wan- 
dered about  since  then  a  young,  but  still  a  weary,  aimless  man. 
Love's  bright  dream  had  changed  all  this  now ;  and  the  darkness 
which  sat  upon  the  hills  was  not  so  great,  but  that  through  the 
gloom  his  mind  pictured  a  long  future  of  peace  and  joy.  Was  it 
only  a  picture,  or  are  Love's  roseate  dreams  ever  realized  in  this 
bard,  practical  world  of  ours  P 
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WHEN  the  merchant  comes  safelj  into  port,  he  first  of  all  lands 
his  cargo,  and  then  repairs  his  vessel.  After  a  miserably 
rough  and  tedious  voyage  this  last  session,  we  have  landed  an  un- 
precedentedlj  splendid  cargo ;  but  our  vessel  is  the  very  rottenest  of 
tubs,  which  even  under  the  most  skilful  and  laborious  navigation, 
can  hardly  make  way  before  a  contrary  wind,  however  moderate,  and 
in  a  tempest  must  perish  most  inevitably.  Let  us  take  advantage 
of  the  late  cessation  in  active  Parliamentary  work,  to  review  what 
appears  to  us  the  stupendous  folly  of  our  present  apathj.  It  is  as 
if  the  sirens  of  sloth  had  allured  Ulysses  and  his  companions  to  their 
doom,  singing  their  too  attractive  melodies  on  the  very  rocks  of  bis 
native  Ithaca.  Our  last  and  greatest  danger  is  within  hail  of  the  poli- 
tical millennium  itself.  The  more  unblemished  his  honour,  the  more 
strongly  may  a  proud  patrician  be  tempted  to  maintain  that  one 
man  is  not  as  good  as  another;  that  it  is  neither  safe,  nor  wise,  nor 
just,  to  give  equal  power  to  the  illiterate  tenant  of  a  cellar  in 
St.  Giles's,  and  the  lordly  occupant  of  a  Belgravian  mansion.  Yet 
we  have  recently  conceded  household  sufirage  to  all  except  indeed 
the  merest  serf  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  perfectly  competent  to 
the  more  exalted  wisdom,  ay  even  to  the  wisdom  of  a  John  Stuart 
Mill  (quem  maximi  honoris  cau8&  nomino,  as  Cicero  says),  to 
pronounce  the  ballot  a  piece  of  unmitigated  demagogic  humbug,  but 
we  have  nevertheless  conceded  the  ballot  also  this  last  session. 
How  widely  different  is  the  matter  of  the  redistribution  of  seats ! 
No  school-boy,  though  in  the  very  lowest  form,  can  fail  to  see  the 
gross  absurdity,  no  honest  man,  without  the  most  despicable  self- 
stultification,  can  now  deny  the  gross  dishonesty,  of  the  present 
system  of  representation. 

We  say  now,  for  Parliament  by  two  imperfect  redistributions  has 
destroyed  the  only  logical  argument  against  redistribution ;  namely, 
that  it  is  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  vested  rights.  That  an 
average  householder  in  one  place  should  have  hardly  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  political  power  that  he  has  in  another,  we  hold  to  be 
demonstrably  absurd. 

If  it  is  not  unconstitutional  that  Peterborough,  with  its  10,000, 
should  counterbalance  Marylebone  with  its  600,000,  then  the  constitu- 
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tion  itself  muBt  need  remodelling ;  the  number  of  Tower  Hamlets 
population  was  600,000,  and  Honiton  3,000 ;  and  this  was  admitted  to 
be  intolerable ;  but  the  fault  in  tbe  arithmetic  remains  just  the  same, 
whether  we  bring  the  result  to  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  it 
should  be,  or  only  to  fifty  times  as  much,  and  if  we  say  that  London, 
being  so  yery  large,  should  receive  only  the  twentieth  part  in  pro* 
portion  of  tbe  representation  of  Peterborough,  then  why  should 
Peterborough,  being  a  small  town,  have  twenty  times  the  pro- 
portionate representative  power  of  a  yet  smaller  town,  such  as 
Honiton  P 

Surely  an  average  inhabitant  of  Peterborough  is  not  twenty  times 
as  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  average  inhabitant  of  Honiton ; 
and  twenty  times  as  capable,  on  the  other,  a£(  an  average  Londoner. 
To  be  consistent,  then,  we  must  either  disfranchise  the  towns  alike, 
or  enfranchise  the  greatest  of  them ;  but  before  going  more  deeply 
into  this  question,  let  us  suppose  that  some  one  says,  rest  and  be 
thankful,"  and  "let  well  alone,"  before  some  greater  evil  befall  us. 
We  would  answer  such  an  one ;  first,  what  do  we  owe  to  the  first 
Beform  bill !  Greater  political  progress  between  1831  and  1867 
than  in  all  the  previous  century  and  a  half,  which  elapsed  since  the 
Bill  of  Bights— What  do  we  owe  to  the  Beform  bill  of  1867  !  At 
least  as  much  additional  progress,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
single  lustrum.  If  then  so  much  good  has  accrued  from  admittedly 
imperfect  reform  bills,  what  then  may  be  expected  from  a  perfect 
one !  And  secondly,  let  ua  ask,  which  stake  should  we  guard  more 
religiously,  a  small  or  a  large  one !  The  more  gold  we  have  in  the 
chest,  the  more  surely  should  we  lock  and  bolt  our  doors;  the  richer 
the  freight,  the  more  seaworthy  should  the  ship  be.  But  now  we 
ignore  a  great  defect  in  the  constitution,  a  fatal  leak,  which,  if 
unstopped,  the  waves  of  revolution  will  one  day  most  certainly  pour 
into.  With  an  apparent  immortality  of  national  prosperity,  the 
"  imperium  sine  fine  datum  *'  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fate  of  France  on  the  other,  can  we  be  so  drowsy  with 
luxury,  so  drunk  with  arrogance  as  to  hesitate  P  The  great  mistake  our 
reformers  have  all  along  made  is  simply  this — to  suppose  the  assent 
of  either  house  any  way  necessary  for  the  corroboration  of  so  self- 
evident  a  proposition ;  seeing  that  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  this 
inequality  of  representation  exists,  the  lower  house  is  illegally  and 
unconstitutionally  elected,  and  all  its  votes,  on  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, are  a  mere  nullity. 

But  to  allow  its  votes  on  thU  particular  subject,  is  to  make  the 
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thief  judge  in  his  own  caoBe,  who,  of  coarse,  will  not  pass  Bentenoe 
on  himself  impartiallj.  The  claim  of  the  House  of  Peers  to 
interfere  with  (not  the  joint  action  but)  the  indiyidualitj  of  the 
people's  action,  need  not  be  dbcussed;  this  inequality  must  be 
corrected,  and  bj  whom?  In  our  opinion  the  SoYereign.  Let 
G-ovemment  advise  the  Sovereign  to  suspend  the  writs  of  all 
boroughs  under  10,000  in  population,  and  countiea  under  50,000;  to 
issue  writs  for  one  member  onlj,  to  all  boroughs  under  40,000,  and 
counties  under  100,000 ;  and  for  two  members  onlj,  to  all  boroughs 
under  80,000,  and  counties  under  160,000 ; — and  haying  collected 
the  seats  thus  vacated,  to  divide  them  equitably  between  the  several 
British  boroughs  over  120,000,  and  Irish  counties  over  200,000; 
and  to  issue  writs  accordingly  at  the  now  fast  approaching  election 


Sir  B.  Feel's  promise  of  the  large  loaf  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  great  Gobden  is  well  known  to  have  felt  it  so  before  he  died. 
Beform  first,  and  repeal  afterwards,  was  the  programme,  and  now 
we  may  never  obtain  reform  until  perhaps  too  late,  when  the  last 
agonies  of  a  national  dissolution  are  at  hand. 

Oh,  Epimethean  folly,  that  calls  it  statesmanship  to  wait  ever  for 
the  evil,  and  then  attempt  to  battle  against  it,  but  the  root  of  the 
evil  to  remove,  never.  Did  London  return  all  the  500 — instead  of 
18  members,  the  country  would  be  far  more  nearly  represented  than 
it  is  now. 

The  original  programme  of  the  constitution  gave  the  intelligence 
of  the  town  populations  an  enormous  proportionate  advantage 
over  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts,  and  now — 
the  three  million  inhabitants  of  the  greatest,  and  incomparably 
most  intelligent  of  all  the  towns,  the  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  return  but  eighteen  representatives  in 
Parliament. 

The  constant  fluctuations  of  the  population  from  south  to  north, 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  large  towns,  the  Metropolis  especially, 
have  made  the  representation  of  the  country  what  it  is.  Having  for 
these  last  thousand  years  been  more  or  less  badly  governed,  since 
the  days  of  Alfred,  we  know  not  what  a  wise  and  patriotic  govern- 
ment both  could  and  should  do ;  and  yet,  even  as  the  case  stands  at 
present,  we  should  know  better  than  we  appear  to  do. 

The  first  Beform  bill  brought  with  it  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
Municipal  Beform,  and  the  Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  the  second 
has  brought  with  it  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
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Tenant  Eight  in  Ireland,  Uniyewal  National  Education,  Army 
Seform,  and  the  Ballot.  But  as  the  parent  was  mutilated,  so  were 
the  progeny.  Had  the  Beform  bill  of  1868  been  all  that  it  should— 
the  majority  in  the  Commons  would  have  been  so  overwhelming,  that 
no  compromises  between  right  and  might  would  have  been  necessary ; 
nojf^  even  had  it  not  been  numerically  greater,  as  it  must  have  been, 
it  would  still  have  been  far  more  effective,  because  more  truly 
representative. 

And  this  seems  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  future;  an  unreasonably 
large  majority  in  the  lower  house,  will  alone  assure  us  of  the  true 
wishes  of  the  country  being  fully  expressed,  and  even  then  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  objections. 

The  present  house  does  not  represent  the  people  of  England ;  it 
doubtless  represents  them  to  a  certain  extent,  often  enough  on  this 
or  that  particdar  question.  But  what  of  that  ?  If  A  personates  B 
at  an  election,  his  vote  is  nought,  though  B  would  perhaps  have 
Yoted  for  the  selfisame  candidate.  So  if  a  de  facto  "  House  of 
Commons  personates  a  'Me  jure"  house,  its  vote  also  is  less  than 
nought.  It  may  represent  all  chisses  and  interests  with  the  most 
timorous  anxiety;  and  be  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  simulation 
of  a  conscience-stricken  impostor.  0,just  and  righteous  Nemesis 
of  evil,  how  long  are  we  to  wait  till  this  most  important  of  all 
questions  is  once  for  all  fairly  entered  into !  How  long  are  all  the 
majorities  of  the  lower  house,  however  large,  to  want  all  true  solidity? 
How  long  are  Hyde  Park  and  Trafalgar  Square  to  supplement  the 
assemblies  of  St.  Stephen*s  P  How  long  is  a  servile  compliance  with 
the  ever-shifting  fluctuation  of  public  opinion  to  be  substituted  for 
a  genuine  system  of  representation  p 

As  long  as  the  sea  is  smooth,  and  the  wind  fair,  until  the  evil  day 
comes  at  last,  that  need  never  to  have  come  at  all.  Then  shall 
we  have,  what  should  long  since  have  been  provided  as  the  best 
possible  instrument  of  legislation,  the  most  perfect  possible  mirror 
of  the  English  people.  If  we  look  around  and  ask  whence  the  first 
great  cry  of  popular  discontent  should  arise,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  necessarily  must  arise,  sooner  or  later ; 
surely  the  answer  given  by  our  eyes  and  ears  would  be  London ; 
first,  because  it  is  the  Metropolis,  and  yet  has  no  true  civic  govern- 
ment ;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Legislature,  and  yet  has 
no  true  representation ;  thirdly,  being  the  centre  of  the  empire,  it 
is  surely  the  natural  mouth-piece  for  its  complainings.  Public 
meetings  are  becoming  the  imperfect  substitute  for  Parliamentary 
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repreBentatioD,  jast  as  we  breathe  through  the  nose  when  oar  months 
are  shut.  Our  object  in  desiring  most  earneatlj  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  Parliamentary  reform,  is  that  a  reyolution  may  be  from 
thenceforth  a  thing  impossible, — ^this  primarily.   Secondarily,  that 
as  we  have  so  far  gained  much  by  imperfect  Beform  bills,  we  may 
gain  incomparably  more  by  a  perfect  Beform  bill,  perhaps  eyen— 
let  us  be  sanguine — a  perfect  system.   But  what  is  the  good  of  a 
drag  when  the  carriage  is  ascending  almost  perpendicularly  ?  and 
what  is  the  good  of  an  upper  house  with  such  an  opposition  in  the 
lower  one  P  Any  sort  of  effectual  Parliamentary  reform  is  so  against 
the  natural  inclinations  and  obvious  interest  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  even  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they,  plus  the  Conservatives  plus  the  upper  house,  as  we  have 
recently  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Ballot  bill,  are  sufficient  to  swamp 
such  reform.   In  other  words,  there  is  in  our  opinion  too  much  drag. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign 
herself  at  such  a  crisis.    The  question  being  unique  and  9ui  gmeriiy 
and  the  constitution,  itself  at  fault,  to  denounce  such  interference  as 
advised  by  the  elected  of  the  elected  of  the  people  (the  Ministry)  as 
unconstitutional,  is  simply  nonsense.   Nevertheless  let  all  things  be 
done  decently,  and  in  order.   Let  the  lower  house  have  first  of  all, 
if  only  for  form  sake,  at  least  a  chance  of  passing  such  a  measure  of 
true  reform,  as  will  clear  its  character  from  all  imputations.  Then, 
secondly,  should  the  upper  house  throw  impediments  in  the  way  as 
heretofore,  we  would  presume  to  expostulate  as  follows.  Neither 
house  has,  or  ever  had,  a  constitutional  right  to  concern  itself  in  any 
way  with  the  primary  organization  or  internal  regulation  of  the 
other,  the  upper  house  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  lower  from  the  people  only,  the  Sovereign  not  "  proprio  motu," 
but  by  the  advice  of  his  responsible  ministersi  exercising  certain 
directory  powers  over  both. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Peers  threw  out  the  Beform  bill, 
the  Commons  justly,  by  the  Lex  ialionU^  retorted  with  a  threat  of 
creation  of  Peers ;  and  last  year,  when  the  Lords  rejected  the  Ballot 
bill,  the  people  again  justly  replied  with  a  threat  of  reformation  of 
the  upper  house ;  neither  menace  was  nor  is  constitutional  per  se, 
but  can  only  be  rendered  just  by  an  antecedent  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  simply  acting  the  saying  Do  you  let  us  alone, 
and  we  will  let  you  alone;  but  if  you  will  not,  then  look  to  it,  for  your 
choice  lies  simply  between  these  two  alternatives ;  a  Beform  bill  in 
the  upper  house,  or  a  resolution,  excluding  both  houses  alike  from 
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any  future  interference  from  the  primary  organization  or  internal 
regulation  of  the  other.*' 

It  maj  be  fairlj  doubted,  however,  whether  we  ought  to  allow 
the  Commona  eren  a  pro  formd  opportunity  of  redeeming  their 
credit;  it  ia  their  province,  at  most,  but  to  petition  the  Crown  on  the 
subject  Anything  more  ia  but  an  usurpation  and  a  mockery,  since, 
except' by  the  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Grown  of  its  own  solo 
exclusive  rights,  they  have  no  locus  standi,  no  voice  in  the  matter 
whatever.  But  anyhow,  there  are  still  two  terrible  difficulties  to 
contend  against;  the  vis  inertia  of  the  upper,  and  the  miserable 
internal  arrangements  of  the  lower  house. 

Now  a  good  upper  house  might  be  constituted  something  as 
follows.  Sixty  members  elected  for  life  from  the  entire  body  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in- 
differently, sixty  by  seniority  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixty 
by  election  of  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  educational  suffrage  (the 
said  counties  being  as  far  as  possible  equalized  in  districts,  according 
to  their  educated  population),  and  sixty  by  direct  nomination  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Government,  by  virtue  of  its  office,  in  all  an  assembly 
of  about  three  hundred  members,  the  nucleus  of  which  we  would 
find  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  representation  of  the  Universities. 
As  the  electoral  body  of  the  Peerage  would  be  about  800,  twelve 
votes  would  be  sufficient  to  return  a  member  from  one  of  their 
own  body. 

With  respect  to  the  much-talked-of  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  minority.  The  minority  are  represented  already  both  by 
direct  representation  in  Parliament,  and  by  indirect  local  influence. 
Extreme  views  that  are  represented  in  either  way  will  find  either  a 
broader  and  less  contracted,  or  an  altogether  different  sphere ;  the 
free-thinking  Socialist  has  confreres  in  the  great  metropolis,  the 
Mormon  flies  right  away  to  Utah,  But  still  there  is  one  form  in 
which  the  representation  of  the  minority  should  be  retained.  A 
certain  number  of  voters,  in  no  matter  how  many  different  consti- 
tuencies, voluntarily  associated  together  to  return  a  particular  can- 
didate, should  be  entitled  to  do  so,  provided  that  such  voters  during 
such  association  together  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  names 
at  one  and  the  same  time  on  their  own  special,  aud  the  ordinary 
general,  register  of  voters.  Per  this  purpose — the  election  of  mem- 
bers aa  constituents  of  associations — ^a  certain  number  of  sf  ats  should 
be  reserved  unappropriated  to  any  particular  locality.  Such  seats 
need  not  however  be  inflexibly  the  same  as  to  number,  as  it  is  un« 
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likelj  that  any  great  harm  would  arise  from  a  slight  fluctoatioQ  ia 
that  respect.    Bj  this  method  Parliament  woald  secmre  the  possibly 
inestimable  services  of  men  of  the  very  highest  eminence,  such  as 
Garlyle,  Bentham,  TroUope,  and  Buskin;  and  men  like  Ernest 
Jones,  or  even  Odger,  or  BradUugh,  or  Beale,  who,  whatever  we 
maj  think  of  them  personallj,  unquestionablj  represent  a  greater 
number  of  followers  than  perhaps  almost  any  member  now  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons.   With  reference  to  the  county  suffrage,  if 
we  are  not  to  have  household  suffrage  universally,  at  any  rate  we 
should  have  it  for  all  post  towns  with  a  population  over  2,000.  Thus 
would  the  deadness  of  even  the  most  rural  electoral  districts  be 
enlivened  by  the  leavening  of  the  town  element.   With  respect  to 
the  duration  of  Parliament — let  it  be  short  if  possible,  at  any  rate 
fixed,  and  that  for  two  reasons.   Parliamentary  defaulters  are  apt  to 
presume  upon  uncertainty,  and  all  classes  are  prone  to  be  demoralized 
by  the  fear  of  a  penal  dissolution.   Who  can  soon  forget  the  penil 
dissolution  in  Palmerston's  time,  when,  on  a  pretext  the  most  frivo* 
lous  imaginable,  a  number  of  the  most  gifted  public  characters  of 
the  day,  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Gibson  among  them,  were  (for  a  time 
at  least)  ignominiously  unseated.    One  more  remark  relating  to  this 
branch  of  our  subject.   We  have  seen  in  many  elections,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  split  in  the  majority,  the  minority  return  their 
member.    Now  this  is  simply  unreasonable.    Such  boroughs  as 
those  in  which  this  has  before  now  occurred,  are  by  a  mere  trick 
for  the  time  being  far  worse  than  disenfranchised.   Nor  is  the  evil 
any  way  necessary,  for  the  remedy  is  obvious.  Whenever  the  number 
of  candidates  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  seats,  the  law 
should  invariably  insist  upon  a  trial  ballot. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  brief  sketch  of  parliamentary 
legislation  intermediate  between  the  present  system  and  a  system  of 
household  suffrage  for  county  and  town  alike,  .and  its  necessary 
corollary,  equalized  electoral  districts.  Against  the  latter  much  may 
be  alleged  as  long  as  the  rural  districts  remain  in  their  present 
benighted  state  of  political  ignorance ;  but  the  former  proves  itself, 
and  is  proved  by  both  our  previous  Eeform  bills.  A  principle  once 
conceded  must  be  carried  out,  or  else  be  turned  against  the  conceder; 
so,  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  admitted  principles  of  fair  an  dim- 
partial  redistribution  of  political  power,  we  shall  have  electoral  dis- 
tricts before  long,  and  very  possibly  manhood  suffrage.  For  a  house 
dirided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  our  political  system  at  present 
not  only  is  absurd,  but  has  twice  admitted  itself  to  be  so. 
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And  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  present  deplorable 
maladmimstratiou  of  the  lower  house.   The  business  of  the  house 
is  much  mismanaged,  because  rhetorioiaus,  and  not  legislators,  ha^e 
the  rale  there.    Legislation  is  the  true  business  of  the  house,  and 
not  rhetoric.   Let  the  house  then  be  considered  to  be  in  permanent 
session  all  through  the  jear,  with  a  speaker  or  president,  and  two 
vice-presidents.   Let  members,  if  not  present,  ?ote  by  proxy,  bj 
letter,  or  even  by  the  telegraphic  message.   Also  let  all  unnecessary 
forms,  as  at  present  in  use,  be  done  away  with ;  for  instance,  let  us 
suppose  some  uninteresting  or  unimportant  measure  to  be  before  the 
house,  there  will  be  then  no  counts-out,  nor  dodges  of  any  sort ;  let 
the  votings  on  all  bills  be  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  day,  so  that  mem- 
bera  might  vote,  without  being  obliged  to  sit  out  the  endless  babble 
of  talkers  against  time.   In  this  case,  of  course,  the  voting  on  all 
questions  must  be  made  more  or  less  obligatory.   An  understanding 
might  be  come  to  something  of  this  sort.    Members  who  should 
neglect  to  vote,  by  pairing,  by  proxy,  by  telegraph,  by  letter,  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  house ;  and  on  the  repe- 
tition of  the  offence,  to  be  formally  requested  by  the  Speaker  to 
resign,  as  showing  themselves  unwilling  to  discharge  the  most  ele- 
mentary duty  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  them.    Also,  let 
provision  be  made  that  a  decennial  modification  of  the  house  shall 
take  place,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  changes  in  the  population 
during  that  period,  and  a  similar  modification  of  tho  county  electoral 
districts  once  every  century.    The  annual  elections  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  needlessly  burdensome ;  should  no  other  candidate 
come  forward,  the  present  one  might  continue  his  o£5ce  without  the 
expense  of  a  re-election;  and  supposing  an  opposition  candidate 
should  appear,  unless  he  could  obtain  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  votes 
polled  at  the  timo  of  election,  let  his  presenting  himself  be  deemed 
vexatious,  and  let  him  be  condemned  to  pay  the  cost  of  both  sides. 
In  the  case  of  any  bill  which  may  have  been  read  through  only  once, 
and  then  through  want  of  time  have  been  left  at  the  close  of  a 
session  imperfectly  discussed,  it  could  be  in  the  next  session  taken 
up  again  at  the  stage  it  had  already  reached,  instead  of  being  com- 
menced  de  novo,  and  if  a  bill  has  passed  the  Commons,  and  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  it  need  only  then  be  re-affirmed  by  the 
Commons  in  the  following  session,  without  being  carried  a  second 
time  before  the  upper  house.    No  questions  should  be  put  in  the 
house  itself,  but  asked,  in  the  case  of  a  public  measure,  at  the  go- 
vernment office  of  that  department  which  such  measure  or  question 
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oonoemed ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  measure  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
member,  my  qaestion  might  be  put  to  him  by  letter,  addressed  to 
his  priyate  residence,  or  in  any  other  waj  the  qaeetioner  might 
think  desirable.  It  is,  we  think,  Cicero  who  says  that,  for  the  con- 
senting to  a  measure,  the  votes  of  all  are  necessary,  for  the  perfecting 
of  it  those  of  a  few.  Prom  which  it  follows  that  committees  of  the 
whole  house  are  an  absurdity ;  the  proposer  of  the  bill  and  his  friends 
are  sufBoiently  aided  by  any  suggestions  the  house  may  have  to 
offer  privately,  after  dae  opportunity  of  studying  the  bill  that  has 
been  laid  before  it.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  may  be  again  laid 
before  the  house,  but  only  just  so  much  discussion  on  each  separate 
clause  should  be  allowed,  as  the  proposer  may  voluntarily  submit  to. 
Beyond  this  the  house  should  only  have  power  to  simply  accept  or 
reject  such  bill  as  it  deems  most  expedient.  Lastly,  let  all  private 
bills  be  removed  from  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  although 
there  should  be,  within  due  limits,  a  certain  right  of  appeal  to  it. 


THE  ET-CETERA. 


DECEMBER,  1872. 


MORTIFICATION;  OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FORTUNE. 
Chaptxb  XVIII..— a  Broken  Lilt. 

**  Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  Tillage  as  the  morning  broke." 

TN  the  excitement  caused  by  the  iDtelligence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Kenneth  Blair,  and  the  hurried  departure  of  her  husband, 
Madeleine  forgot  all  about  the  pic-nic  she  had  been  so  eager  to  join; 
and  even  when  Mrs.  Belmont  came  in  the  evening  to  tell  her  of  all 
she  had  missed,  the  subject  retained  but  little  attraction.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Belmont  herself  was  as  much  interested  in  talking  oyer  and 
calculating  the  effects  of  Mr.  Blair*B  death  as  in  discussing  the 
success  of  her  pic-nic. 

"  I  have  just  run  in,  dear,"  she  said  to  Madeleine,  as  she  entered 
the  room, "  because  I  promised  the  husband  that  I  should  take  the 
greatest  care  of  you ;  besides,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  successful 
party  I  have  had,  and  to  show  you  my  pretty  Regency  bonnet.  Is 
it  not  a  love  ?  The  only  one  there,  I  assure  you,  dear.  My  day 
would  have  been  a  triumph  from  beginning  to  end,  had  not  you  and 
Mortimer  deserted  me." 

''I  am  so  glad  you  have  had  such  a  charming  day,"  replied 
Madeleine.    "  Our  absence  was  unavoidable,  you  know,  cKere  amie  I 

I  was  most  anxious  to  go  with  you,  but          Is  not  this  dreadful 

news  for  my  poor  husband  P  " 
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*'Ab,  you  mean  his  uncle's  death?  Well,  it  is  certainly  rather 
shocking,  hearing  of  it  so  Ycrj  abruptly ;  but  look,  dear,  I  want  to 
hear  all  about  it.  By  the  way.  Lady  Emma  sends  lo?e  to  you ;  she 
was  there,  you  know ;  dressed  charmingly,  of  course ;  not  quite  the 
latest  mode,  but  perfect  taste,  of  course.  Youog  Morris  flirted 
extravagantly  with  Lucy  Hartley, — but  do  tell  me  about  this  inherit- 
ance.   When  are  we  to  expect  the  truant  husband  back  P  ** 

I  don*t  know,"  replied  Madeleine ;  "  he  said,  '  some  days,  per- 
haps a  week/  It  seems  a  long  time,  but  he  may  find  that  he  will 
have  something  to  do." 

"  Something  to  do,  child !  of  course  he  will.  He  will  have  no  end 
of  things — business  and  law  afiairs  to  attend  to.  Belmont  has  given 
him  three  weeks'  leave  " 

"  Three  weeks ! "  exclaimed  Madeleine.  "  Oh,  I  hope  he  won't 
be  away  three  weeks ;  I  shall  feel  quite  lost  without  him  all  that 
time." 

Ah,  there  speaks  the  very  young  wife.  Now,  I  hope  he  maj 
find  so  much  to  do  that  he  will  have  to  write  for  additional  leave.  I 
suppose,  as  he  is  the  only  relative,  all  that  there  is  to  do  will  fall  to 
his  share.  And  he'll  take  possession  of  his  property  at  once.  All 
that  will  give  him  so  much  to  do,  that  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  have 
him  here  again  in  three  weeks.  Do  you  know  what  arrangements 
the  Nabob  Uucle  has  made  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  don't.  Dear  amie,  you  do  not  think  its  necessary  for 
Mortimer  to  be  away  so  very  long,  do  you  P  I  shall  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself." 

You  must  come  back  to  me  once  more.  We  shall  arrange  all 
about  what  you  must  do.  And  when  Mortimer  returns,  we  must 
not  let  him  think  of  carrying  you  away  from  us  to  that  wild  place  of 
his.  The  only  advantage  I  can  see  in  having  a  fine  estate  in  such 
places  as  Ireland  or  Scotland  is,  that  you  can  live  in  London  with- 
out requiring  to  go  and  see  it,  as  one  must  do  with  an  English 
property." 

"  Oh,  but  Mortimer's  is  not  a  wild  place,"  answered  Madeleine ; 

and  he  has  so  often  talked  of  going  to  live  in  Scotland.  you 
know,  prefer  life  in  the  province— country,  you  call  it — to  either 
London  or  Paris." 

''  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  Madeleine.  Besides,  you  must 
not  confound  London  with  your  revolutionary,  bloodthirsty  Paris; 
but  all  that  we  shall  talk  over  by-and-bye ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  me 
see  how  I  can  best  keep  my  promise  to  the  anxious  husband.  Beally, 
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I  think  the  beat  thing  you  can  do  ia  to  come  to  ua  while  he  is  awaj. 
You  will  feel  lonely  here,  I  dare  aay.  Then  I  could  help  you  in 
ordering  your  mourning,  and  take  you  out  quietly,  eb  P  '* 

"Thank  you,  dear  friend,"  replied  Madeleine;  "you  are  moat 
kind.  I  think  tbat  I  bad  rather  remain  here.  Beally  I  thought 
more  of  Mortimer  being  ablitary,  and  of  the  melancholy  errand  on 
which  be  baa  gone,  than  of  my  feeling  lonely,  for  I  ba?e  Gonatance, 
you  know." 

"  Well,  Gonatance  ia  inraluable,  no  doubt,*'  aaid  Mra.  Belmont ; 
"but  I  atill  think  you  bad  better  come  to  me ;  bowever,  I  ahall  leave 
you  till  to-morrow,  for  it  ia  too  late  to  do  anything  to-nigbt;  ao  good- 
bye, dear.  I  wonder  bow  you  will  look  in  black !  You  muat  be 
very  careful  what  your  dreaamaker  adviaea ;  thoae  people  think  only 
of  tbemaeWea,  you  know ;  but  really  I  muat  be  off.  I  wiah  the  old 
uncle*a  place  bad  a  better-aounding  name  than  the  Bare,  the  Brail, 
the  Baird,  or  what  ia  it  P" 

"  The  Blair,  amie"  aaid  Madeleine,  amiling ;  but  wbat  doea  the 
name  aignify  P   Mortimer  aaya  it  ia  a  Yery  lovely  place." 

''Oh,  I  dare  aay,  all  billa  and  heath;  but  what  you  will  find  better, 
it  ia  a  very  large  eatate ;  but  you  muat  not  think  bo  lightly  of  namea, 
my  dear.  A  good-aounding  name  ia  of  great  value  when  you  wiab 
to  make  a  favourable  impreaaion.  With  all  mj  buaband'a  good 
qualitiea,  I  doubt  if  be  would  bave  been  ao  great  a  favourite  bad 
his  name  been  Brown  instead  of  Belmont.  Ah,  I  aee  I  bave  atill  a 
great  deal  to  teach  you.  Now,  good-bye  again,  dear.  Tell  Gonatance 
she  must  reaign  you  to  me,  ao  abe  may  aa  well  bave  your  things 
ready,  for  I  shall  come  for  you  to-morrow  afternoon.  Once  more, 
by-bye,  by-bye ; "  and  thus  talking  aa  long  aa  abe  was  in  aight,  she 
departed. 

Quite  worn  out  with  the  varioua  incidenta  and  excitement  of  the 
day,  Madeleine  was  thankful  to  be  left  to  beraelf ;  yet,  fatigued  aa 
she  waa,  abe  found  it  impoaaible  to  reat.  She  tried  reading,  muaie, 
work,  but  all  in  vain,  and  continued  to  fret  and  fuaa  about  in  apite 
of  the  earnest  entreatiea  of  Gonatance  tbat  abe  would  retire  to  bed 
and  try  to  reat  there. 

"  L.am  sure,"  aaid  Madeleine,  "I  could  not  remain  atill,  ao  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  I  feel  aleepy." 

"But  Madame  ia  nervoua  and  tired,  and  ougbt  to  be  in  bed, 
whether  abe  ia  aleepy  or  not.  Madame  will  make  beraelf  ill  if  abe 
fidgeta  ao ;  and  then  Monaieur  will  think  that  Gonatance  baa  been 
careleaa.    Gome,  darling,  and  let  me  aing  you  to  aleep  aa  I  uaed  to 
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do  long,  long  ago,  when  there  was  no  Monaieur,  no  lover,  no  husband 
to  oome  between  you  and  the  poor  Constance.  Ah,  is  not  Constance 
very  good  not  to  feel  jealous  of  this  new  love  that  has  devoured  all 
the  old  affections  P   Is  she  not,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Constance ;  you  must  not  say  that.  You  know  I  loYe 
you  always,  always ;  but  I  cannot  sleep,  cannot  rest.  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  keep  walking,  or  moving  somehow,  till  I  make  myself  tired." 

"  But  dear,  dear  child,  you  will  make  yourself  ill.  Do  try  and 
rest ;  you  would  not  have  Constance  scolded ;  that  would  not  be  like 
your  old  self!" 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  then,"  said  Madeleine,  wearily ;  "  but,  oh ! 
dear  Constance !  I  do  not  feel  like  my  old  self.  I  feel  so  lonely,  so 
oppressed  with  this  feeling ;  and  as  if  I  could  not  get  away  from 
it,  as  if  Mortimer  too  were  alone,  and  you  too,  Constance,  all  of  us, 
so  far,  far  away  from  each  other,  and  all  of  us  alone." 

Madeleine  yielded  to  the  coaxing  of  Constance,  and  at  length 
retired  to  her  room ;  sleep,  however,  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
she  remained  awake  and  restless  the  whole  night.  She  appeared  to 
be  so  exhausted  in  the  morning,  that  Constance  sent  for  the  doctor. 
A  soothing  draught  soon  induced  the  slumber  that  Constance  was 
BO  anxious  to  see ;  and  when  Mrs.  Belmont  called  to  fulfil  her 
intention  of  carrying  off  Madeleine,  she  found  her  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  narcotic,  and  was  obliged  to  put  off  the  removal  till 
Monday. 

When  Monday  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Belmont  was  once  more  pro- 
ceeding to  insist  on  her  friend  going  to  stay  with  her,  she  was  met 
by  a  messenger,  bringing  the  alarming  intelligence  that  Madeleine 
was  very  ill,  and  a  request  from  Constance  that  she  would  go  to 
them  at  once ;  that  Madame  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  and 
was,  the  doctor  said,  dangerously  ill.  Mrs.  Belmont  hastened  to 
her  young  friend,  hoping  that  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the 
message  from  Constance  only  imperfectly  comprehending  English. 
Alas,  when  she  reached  Madeleine's  room,  she  found  the  terrible 
tidings  all  too  true.  The  lovely  girl  she  had  left  so  bright  on  Friday 
was  lying  as  pale  as  death,  and  almost  as  still.  The  doctor  was 
standing  by  Madeleine,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  while  in  the  still- 
ness that  prevailed,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
seemed  almost  painfully  loud. 

"  Good  Heavens,  doctor ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Belmont,  "  what  is 
this,  and  why  was  I  not  sent  for  sooner  ?  " 

Hush ! "  replied  the  doctor.    Then  looking  at  Madeleine  piti- 
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fullj,  added,  "  We  coald  think  of  nothing  but  her.  Where  ie  her 
husband  ?  "  he  asked.     He  mast  be  sent  for." 

""Ob,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Belmont;  "it  will  be  several 
days  ere  he  could  be  here  ;  he  is  in  Scotland." 
Then  I  much  fear  he  will  never  see  her  again." 
This  is  dreadful,  dreadful ! "  said  Mrs!  Belmont,  drawing  near  to 
Constance  as  she  spoke.   "  Can  nothing  be  done  P  " 

Constance  replied  not,  heeded  not,  heard  not ;  all  her  thoughts 
were  centred  on  the  poor  girl,  whose  life  was  passing  away  in  spite 
of  all  her  care,  all  her  love.  Madeleine  opened  her  eyes  as  the 
whispering  fell  upon  her  ear,  glanced  at  Mrs.  Belmont  for  a  moment ; 
then  observing  Constance,  her  friend,  her  slave,  her  life-long  com- 
panion, kneeling  close  bj  her,  her  face  buried  in  the  bed  to  smother 
the  sobs  that  were  choking  her,  stroked  her  head  gently,  as  Constance 
had  been  wont  to  soothe  Madeleine  of  old. 

Long  hours  passed,  but  there  was  no  improvement;  suddenly 
Madeleine  seemed  to  arouse  herself  a  little. 

"  Constance,"  she  said,  sharply,  almost  loudly,  "  the  baby,  let  me 
see  the  baby  ere  I  go.  You  are  there,  Constance,  are  you  not  P  You 
seem  so  far,  far  away." 

Constance  hastened  to  bring  the  poor  little  infant,  whose  existence 
was  forgotten  by  all  but  the  mother  and  the  nurse.  By  the  time 
she  returned  with  the  child,  it  was  too  late ;  the  mother  had  for^ 
gotten  that  she  had  asked  for  it,  and  Death  was  fast  stealing  on  his 
victim. 

^Madeleine,  dear  one,  here  is  the  baby." 

Without  opening  her  eyes  Madeleine  replied,  faintly,  in  her  native 
tongue, — It  is  for  Mortimer — my  love — my  husband — give  it  to 
him!" 

Some  one  took  the  child  from  Constance,  who  again  knelt  beside 
Madeleine,  and,  thinking  to  attract  her  attention,  whispered, 
''Madame,  oh  Madeleine,  here  is  Monsieur  Mortimer!"  It  was 
no  use ;  even  that  spell  failed  to  move  her.  She  continued  to  sink 
swiftly  and  steadily,  but  so  gently,  that  the  anxious  watchers  could 
not  tell  at  what  moment  sleep  changed  to  death;  but  at  length, 
even  to  Constance — the  unbelieving — came  the  conviction  that 
Madeleine  was  dead. 
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Ghaptxb  XIX. — SoRBOw  VBOV  Sorrow. 

TO  the  anguish  of  Constance  and  the  dismay  of  Mrs.  Belmont, 
was  added  the  further  annoyance  of  being  unable  to  com- 
municate with  Mortimer,  who — though  all  unknown  to  them — was 
speeding  homeward  as  eagerly,  if  less  hopefully,  than  he  had^hurried 
northwards  a  few  days  before.  Poor  Mortimer,  the  first  part  of  his 
homeward  journey  was  sad  enough.  Anger  and  bitterness  against 
his  uncle  were  the  predominant  feelings,  then  thoughts  of  the 
amount  of  bis  debts,  then  the  mortification  he  should  feel  in 
announcing  his  fallen  fortunes  to  his  friends,  and  the  being 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  no  right  to  have  entertained  the 
expectations  in  which  he  had  indulged:  then  the  change  for 
Madeleine.  How  would  she  bear  it  P  He  recalled  with  sorrowful 
pride  her  simple  tastes,  and  the  easy  way  she  had  replied  to  his 
suggestion  when  he  had  playfully  talked  of  poverty  the  day  before 
he  had  left  her;  would  she  submit  as  pleasantly  to  the  reality? 
What  would  be  the  efiect  on  her ;  would  she  become  like  some  of 
the  wives  of  officers  quartered  in  Woodchester ;  would  she  learn  to 
talk  loud,  to  squabble  for  precedence,  intrigue  for  rooms,  and  quarrel 
and  scold,  and  bargain  over  trifles  as  they  did !  The  impossibility 
of  his  gentle  Madeleine  ever  becoming  anything  like  this,  almost 
provoked  a  smile,  and  the  sweet  remembrance  that  in  spite  of 
disappointments,  poverty,  and  debt,  Madeleine  was  his,  half  soothed 
the  irritation  from  which  he  was  suflering. 

His  heart  beat  faster  as  the  coach  drew  near  the  old-fashioned 
town  where  his  regiment  was  quartered.  The  sweet  influence  of  a 
lovely  evening  in  May  increased  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
returning  home  usually  inspires. 

On  alighting  from  the  coach,  it  was  with  as  much  annoyance  as 
surprise  that  he  received  an  imperative  command  to  report  himself 
to  Colonel  Belmont,  before  going  to  his  own  home.  This  plan  had 
been  determined  on  in  the  uncertainty  his  friends  felt  as  to  when 
and  how  he  should  return,  and  a  watch  was  kept,  and  this 
message  arranged  that  he  might  not  enter  his  own  house  totally 
unprepared. 

As  he  walked  to  the  Colonel's,  he  could  not  help  grumbling  at  the 
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delajy  and  muttered  sulkily,  It  was  always  the  way,  directly  a  man 
was  poor,  every  one  was  down  upon  him." 

Colonel  Belmont  received  him  with  such  evident  distress  and 
embarrassment,  that  Mortimer  was  alarmed,  and  asked  if  Madeleine 
was  ill. 

"  I  have  very  serious  accounts  indeed  to  give  you  of  Mrs.  Innes," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"She  M  ill.  I  know  it!"  said  Mortimer.  "We  expected  she 
would  be.  She  is  not  worse  than  we  anticipated,  is  she  P  Oh,  why 
did  you  bring  me  here !  I  would  have  been  careful  to  go  in  so 
gently !  Indeed  I  do  not  bring  her  the  news  that  would  entitle  me 
to  be  so  very  boisterous.  You  will  excuse  me  going  away  rather 
abruptly.  I  cannot  wait  now.  I  will  enter  very  gently,  you  may 
be  sure." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  before  he  could  leave  the  room  the 
Colonel  took  his  hand,  and  pushing  him  gently  into  his  seat  again, 
said,  My  poor  dear  Mortimer,  it  mattered  not  how  you  had  entered, 
you  could  not  have  disturbed  the  sleeper  there.  Your  wife  has  had 
a  daughter  since  you  left  us."  Mortimer  was  so  preoccupied  by 
his  anxiety  about  Madeleine,  that  he  did  not  think  of  the  further 
death-blow  there  was  to  his  hopes  in  hearing  that  his  child  was  a 
prl.   "  Yes,  yes,"  he  said — and  Madeleine,  she  is  "  P 

"  She  is, — oh ! " — said  the  Colonel — "  I  am  such  a  bad  hand  at 
breaking  bad  news !  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst— 
the  very  worst."  Mortimer  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of 
the  sentence ;  snatching  his  hand  out  of  that  of  the  Colonel,  he 
rushed  from  the  room  without  his  hat,  and  tearing  wildly  through 
the  street,  arrived  at  his  own  door,  breathless  and  excited.  Sud- 
denly recollecting  that  his  unexpected  appearance  might  alarm 
Madeleine,  he,  instead  of  thundering  loudly,  as  his  first  impulse 
prompted  him,  drew  back,  and  clasping  his  throat  to  crush  the  loud 
cry  he  felt  impelled  to  utter,  he  knocked  faintly  at  the  door,  so 
faintly  indeed,  that  he  was  not  heard.  TV  hile  waiting  impatiently, 
sounds  of  sobbing  and  bitter  wailing  reached  his  ear. 

"  Oh  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  she  is  ill,  suffering — Open,  open," 
he  called  aloud,  and  knocked  again  more  forcibly.  His  valet  opened 
the  door,  and  Mortimer  passing  him  without  speaking,  said  to  Con- 
stance, who  was  in  the  hall,  and  whose  crying  he  had  heard,  "  How 
is  she,  Constance ;  can  I  go  in  P  " 

"  Monsieur  asks !"  said  Constance — then  he  does  not  know.  Oh 
Monsieur,  have  they  not  told  you  that  Madame  is  dead  P  " 
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Dead ! "  echoed  Mortimer—''  Dead  !  My  Madeleine  dead ! 
It  is  impoBsible.    Where  is  she  ?  "  be  asked  almost  angrily. 

Constance  led  him  into  the  little  drawing.room,  that  had 
lately  been  so  bright  and  gaj,  now  gloomy  enough  in  the  twilight 
loneliness. 

Monsieur  must  sit  down  for  one  minute  to  calm  his  agitation, 
then  I  wiU  tell  him  all." 

"  I  cannot  sit  down,  Constance.  I  must  see  Madeleine  instantly 
— this  moment ! — do  you  hear  P  " 

^  Monsieur  cannot  see  Madeleine  if  he  speaks  so  loud/'  said 
Constance,  gently,  but  firmly. 

"  Forgive  me,  Constance.  I  will  be  quiet  as  you  can  wish ;  but 
you  frightened  me  so — you  made  me  forget  myself.  I  will  steal  in 
so  gently  that  my  darling  will  not  hear  me.  I  will  not  even  go 
where  she  can  see  me,  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

Constance  saw  it  was  useless  trying  to  make  him  comprehend  the 
truth  by  talking,  or,  at  least,  she  thought  there  only  remained  one 
way  of  replying  to  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  Madeleine  could 
see  or  hear  him.  She  told  Mortimer  to  follow  her,  and  he,  stealing 
on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  could  disturb  Madeleine,  went  with  her  to  his 
wife's  room.  Constance  opened  the  door,  preceded  him  into  the 
apartment,  walked  gently  up  to  the  bed,  then  turned  as  if  to  ask 
Mortimer  if  the  silent  figure  lying  there  would  convince  him  of  the 
truth  he  would  not  hear  from  others. 

Yes,  indeed !  at  last  the  terrible  conviction  was  forced  upon  him, 
that  Madeleine  was  gone  from  him  for  ever.  Mortimer,  who  had 
fled  so  abruptly  from  the  Colonel,  who  had  been  so  impatient  with 
Constance,  when  they  had  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  sorrow  that 
had  come  upon  him,  now  gazed  in  silent  awe,  in  almost  breathless 
horror,  at  the  white  drapery  beneath  which  lay  his  Madeleine — his 
treasure — his  world  !  He  was  still  trying  to  repel  the  belief  that 
was  pressing  on  his  heart  and  brain ;  but  when  Constance  turned 
back  the  linen  that  covered  the  face — her  large  scalding  tears  falling 
like  rain— and  he  saw  those  features  so  dear,  so  fondly  worshipped, 
so  little  changed,  he  uttered  one  loud  and  bitter  cry,  and  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  by  his  dead  wife.  Constance  left  him  kneeling 
there ;  she  felt  that  words  could  not  soothe  his  gnef,  and  she  feared 
by  her  own — which  at  times  became  irrepressible — ^to  intrude  upon 
his  overwhelming  sorrow.  Again  and  again  she  stole  into  the  room 
during  the  night,  and  always  she  found  him  kneeling  there,  his 
head  buried  in  his  arms,  by  Madeleine's  side.    She  would  have 
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sapposed  he  had  faioted,  had  it  not  heen  for  the  low  inoamng  she 
oocasionallj  heard,  and  the  convulsiye  shiver  that  at  interraU  shook 
the  strong  frame. 

The  long,  long  morning  changed  into  the  warmth  of  day,  and  still 
Mortimer  moved  not.  Constance,  becoming  alarmed,  tried  to  induce 
him  to  rise,  but  her  efforts  were  all  unheeded — he  appeared  to  be 
nnconscioos  of  all  around  him.  She  recollected  that  the  sad  pre- 
parations for  the  burial  must  be  made  that  day,  and  she  dreaded  the 
effect  these  might  have  on  Mortimer,  should  he  remain  in  the  room. 
She  determined  to  send  for  one  or  other  of  his  friends,  who  would, 
Bhe  hoped,  know  better  than  she  did  how  to  influence  him. 

She  was  directing  hia  servant  to  go  and  beg  Colonel  Belmont  or 
Captain  Giles  to  come  to  her  aid,  when,  fortunately,  the  latter  called 
to  inquire  for  his  friend.  Constance  told  him  how  Mortimer  had 
passed  the  night,  and  of  her  ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
leave  Madeleine's  room. 

"And  you  know,"  she  continued,  "how  dreadful  it  will  be  for 
Monsieur  when  those  men  come  ;  "  and  the  thought  overcoming  her 
own  firmness,  her  wailing  again  burst  forth,  in  spite  of  her  endeavours 
to  keep  quiet  for  Mortimer's  sake.  He  had  doubly  won  her  heart  by 
the  intensity  of  his  grief,  as  well  as  of  his  love  for  her  darling.  Giles 
told  her  to  show  him  to  the  room.  And  even  his  firmness  was  over- 
come for  a  moment  on  witnessing  the  sad  picture  of  death  and 
despair  he  there  encountered.  Coughing  down  his  emotion,  he  went 
up  to  Mortimer,  and  with  quiet  but  true  sympathy,  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Mortimer,  my  poor  fellow,  how 
are  jou  P  " 

He  thought,  wisely  as  it  proved,  that  the  common-place  question 
^ould  receive  more  attention  than  if  he  had  expressed  the  deep  sym- 
pathy be  truly  felt.  Mechanically  Mortimer  turned  to  reply  ;  and, 
having  once  gained  his  attention,  Giles  took  care  to  improve  his 
opportunity. 

"  I  must  speak  with  you  in  the  next  room,"  he  said.  "  Sise,  come 
with  me,  and  1  will  explain  all."  He  assisted  him  to  rise,  and  the 
authority  with  which  he  spoke  and  Mortimer's  complete  prostration 
enabled  him  to  obtain  easily  what  all  the  affectionate  entreaties  of 
Constance  had  failed  to  secure.  Having  induced  Mortimer  to  follow 
him  into  another  room,  Giles  ordered  some  breakfast,  and  fancied 
here  too  he  would  succeed.  He  talked  incessantly  till  the  coffee 
came ;  but  on  giving  it  to  Mortimer  the  spell  broke. 

"  I  cannot;  oh,  Giles!  I  cannot— it  would  choke  me!"  ho  said. 
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"  And  why  did  you  tear  me  from  Madeleine  ?  I  must  go  back ! — 
good-bje,  good-bye ! " 

Oilea  was  not  to  be  so  easily  outflanked.  He  placed  bimself 
between  Mortimer  and  the  door,  and  said :  **  Mortimer,  my  poor 
friend,  you  must  stay  here.  I  feel— we  all  do,  most  deeply — for  you,- 
I  assure  you,  and  if  any  of  us  seem  to  oppose  your  wishes,  you  must 
believe  that  it  is  for  your  own  sake  we  do  so.  Sit  down  then,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  keeping  you  here  for  now. 
You  must  bear  this  grief  like  a  man — like  a  Christian.  Your  poor 
wife  is  taken  from  you.  It  is  God's  will — what  can  we  say? 
There  is  one  trying  duty  you  still  have  to  perform,  and  you  must 
nerve  yourself  for  it,  as  you  would  to  submit  to  any  other  pain. 
You  must — ^you  must,  you  know— there  is  no  escaping  this — you 
must  see  her  "  (here  poor  Giles's  voice  became  very  husky)  "  to  her 
last  low  home!  My  friend,  this  is. your  duty,  and  may  God  give 
you  strength  to  fulfil  it !  It  is  to  prepare  you  for  this  that  I  have 
taken  you  from — from  the  other  room.  The  undertaker's  men  will 
soon  be  here.  If  you  wish  to  go  in  once  more,  drink  this  coffee, 
and  I  will  let  you  go  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  myself  advise  you 
not  to  go ;  but  just  as  you  wish." 

"  I  will  go  in,"  said  Mortimer,  who  had  listened  to  Giles  with  a 
sort  of  dreamy  apathy. 

"  Well,  drink  the  coffee,"  said  Giles,  who  was  determined  to  keep, 
if  possible,  the  authority  he  had  gained. 

Mortimer  tried  to  drink.    "  It  chokes  me — I  told  you  it  would ! " 
Drink  !    You  must  drink  it ! "    Mortimer  managed  to  gulp  it 
down.    "  Now,"  said  Giles,  "  we  may  go." 

They  once  more  entered  that  sad  chamber.  Mortimer  stooped 
and  kissed  passionately  the  cold  and  still  beautiful  features. 

"  Oh,  Madeleine ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  one— the  least  sign. 
When,  when  did  I  ever  find  you  thus  deaf  to  my  prayers!  Madeleine! 
Madeleine !    Oh,  that  I  could  go  with  you ! " 

AVho  can  tell  all  the  wild  words,  the  agonizing  appeals  we  make 
to  the  unconscious  forms  of  those  we  have  loved ! — those  we  have 
loved  ! — those  that  we  still  love,  with  a  strength  of  devotion  we 
never  knew  before.  What  caresses  have  we  not  showered  on  lips 
that  death  has  sealed!  What  prayers  for  forgiveness,  for  cruel  words 
thoughtlessly  spoken,  have  we  not  poured  into  ears  that  death  has 
closed  1  Mortimer,  fortunately  for  himself,  had  not  these  last  with 
which  to  reproach  himself;  but  his  anguish  was  indeed  terrible. 
Giles  at  length  dragged  him  away,  and  sending  a  message  to  the 
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Colonel,  be  determined  to  remain  with  him  till  the  funeral  was  over. 
He  again  reminded  Mortimer  that  his  task  was  not  yet  completed ; 
he  explained  what  had  been,  and  what  still  remained  to  be  done. 
The  hours  passed  unheeded  by  Mortimer,  who  fulfilled  with  a  kind 
of  helpless,  mechanical  obedience  all  that  he  was  told  to  do,  but 
never  opened  his  lips.  He  shook  hands  with  the  Colonel,  with 
Morris,  and  with  others  who  came  up  to  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  a  dream,  a  painful  dream,  that  made  him  feel  almost  as  if 
it  was  real.  He  descended  the  stairs  of  his  house  with  a  great  many 
people,  who  spoke  in  strangely  muffled  and  indistinct  tones.  He 
entered  a  carriage  with  some  one,  whose  name  he  could  not  re- 
member. By-and-by  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  dark  vault,  that  passed 
away,  and  again  they  were  in  the  bright,  warm  sunshine,  and  clear 
voices  in  the  air  repeated  verses  from  the  Bible,  which  he  had  heard 
at  Craigton  long,  long  ago.  Then  he  thought  of  his  dead  love,  and 
that  these  words  would  soon  be  read  for  her ;  then  the  people  with 
him  stopped ;  there  was  a  little  hustling  and  speaking  that  he  did 
not  quite  understand,  and  he  had  time  to  think  of  the  bright 
enveloping  sunshine,  and  how  the  glowing  light,  the  bright  blue 
»ky,  the  soft  green  foliage,  the  laughing  white  clouds,  nnd  the  wild 
carolling  of  the  birds,  seemed  to  mock  his  heavy  grief.  His  com- 
panions moved  again,  he  saw  they  were  standing  round  an  open 
grave,  a  coffin  was  lowered,  and  he  saw  standing  out  from  the  dead 
black,  in  letters  of  fire,  "  Madeleine,  Aged  18."  He  was  in  the 
act  of  stepping  forward  to  bid  them  stop,  for  that  was  his  Madeleine, 
when  he  felt  as  if  some  one  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  from  behind. 
He  had  only  time  to  think  how  cruel  it  was  to  strike  him  at  such  a 
moment,  and  that  the  blow  was  rendering  htm  insensible,  and  he 
would  be  unable  to  rescue  Madeleine ;  he  was  prevented  from  falling 
into  the  grave  by  his  arm  being  seized ;  then  all  consciousness  failed 
him,  and  he  remembered  nothing  more.  And  thus,  as  in  a  dream, 
Mortimer  consigned  to  earth  his  dearly -loved  bride. 


Chapteb  XX. — TJnme  Mabchiko  Obdbrs. 

i^APTAIN  GILES,  who  was  close  to  Mortimer,  caught  him  as 
^    he  was  falling,  and,  assisted  by  Morris  and  the  Colonel,  con- 
veyed him  to  his  carriage  and  accompanied  him  home. 
Worn  out  by  his  long  journey,  mental  anxiety,  and  the  heavy  grief 
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he  had  undergone,  Mortimer  fell  into  a  long,  deep  sleep,  that  for 
many  hours  protected  him  .from  further  suffering.  When  at  length 
he  awoke  to  life  and  sorrow,  his  long  rest  had  strengthened  him  to 
meet  the  trial  with  more  firmness,  and  to  bear  it  with  more  patience 
than  he  had  belieyed  possible  two  days  preyiouslj.  The  dull, 
unceasing  aching,  the  constant  want,  the  longing  desire  to  see 
Madeleine  once  more,  only  once ! "  that  sometimes  rose  into  sharp 
agony — pressed  upon  him  ;  but  he  stifled  the  rising  cry,  drore  back 
the  swelling  tear,  and  bravely  simulated  the  courage  he  could  not 
feel.  To  escape  from  every  one,  to  be  lefl  alone  was  his  one  great 
want ;  and  night,  the  silent  and  lonely  night,  when  he  could  indulge 
in  the  wild  luxury  of  woe,  unwitnessed  and  uncomforted,  was  wel- 
comed by  him  eagerly  as  the  only  time  he  had  to  devote  to  hia 
lost  love. 

The  consideration  of  his  worldly  affairs  was  forced  upon  him 
more  immediately  than  would  otherwise  have  happened  by  the 
arrival  of  orders  for  the  83rd  to  join  the  Duke  of  York's  forces  in 
Holland. 

The  arrival  of  "  the  route  '*  set  all  the  local  creditors  in  motion, 
as  well  those  of  the  regiment  in  general  as  Mortimer's.  AU  was 
bustle  in  the  barracks,  excitement  in  the  town.  Officers  and  men 
were  alike  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  going  on  active  service,  and 
though  Mortimer  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  movement,  he 
could  not  remain  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  prevailing  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  compelled  to  exert  himself  to  take  his  part  in  the 
preparations  for  moving,  and  also  in  coming  to  some  arrangement 
with  his  creditors.  These  duties  prevented  his  continuing  to  indulge 
in  the  dreamy  reveries  he  found  so  congenial  to  his  sadness,  and 
which  the  sympathy  so  universally  entertained  for  him  had  induced 
his  friends  to  leave  comparatively  uninterrupted.  The  shock  he 
had  experienced  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and  the  constant 
contemplation  of  his  loss,  had  for  a  time  banished  from  hia  mind 
all  remembrance  of  his  uncle's  arrangements. 

Now,  however,  the  demands  made  upon  him  recalled  him  to  a 
poignant  recollection  o&  his  embarrassments.  Strange  to  say,  all 
bitterness  of  feeling  towards  his  uncle's  memory,  all  thought  of 
contesting  the  will  had  passed  away.  Sorrow  had  exerted  over  him 
too  solemn  an  influence  to  leave  room  for  ill-natured  feelings,  and 
he  would  have  thought  it  treason  to  the  memory  he  treasured  so 
fondly,  had  he  at  the  same  time  harboured  anger  or  uncharitableness 
against  any  creature  whatever. 
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He  sougbt  advice  from  his  friend  Captain  Giles,  explained  to  him 
how  he  had  anticipated  his  fortune,  how  he  had  contracted  his  debts, 
how  he  had  ultimately  been  disappointed,  and  that  now  all  his 
means  consisted  of  his  pay  and  his  annuity.  Giles  had  too  much 
good  feeling  to  say  anything  now  on  the  folly  and  imprudence  of 
Mortimer's  conduct,  and  willingly  gave  his  young  friend  the  counsel 
and  assistance  requested.  He  received  from  Mortimer  carte  blanche 
to  arrange  everything  in  the  way  he  should  think  best,  and  setting 
to  work  at  once,  he  found  that  the  amount  of  debts  was  not  so 
terribly  serious  as  the  fears  of  Mortimer  had  led  him  to  expect. 
His  friend  soon  brought  order  into  the  chaos  that  enveloped  the 
subject,  and  Mortimer,  by  resigning  his  annuity,  and  everything  of 
value  he  possessed,  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  if  he  lived 
long  enough  he  would  be  enabled  to  pay  his  debts.  Of  his  little 
daughter,  the  last  sole  gift  of  Madeleine,  he  never  thought,  till  Mrs. 
Belmont  asked  him  what  arrangements  he  proposed  making  for  her. 
This  was  a  new  trial  for  him,  and  a  new  embarrassment,  and  when 
Constance  brought  the  little  helpless  orphan,  the  feeling  of  distress 
it  awakened  in  Mortimer  was  painful  to  witness.  Mrs.  Eelmont 
proposed,  as  she  was  not  going  to  accompany  her  husband,  and 
should  remain  at  Woodchester  for  the  next  twelvemonth,  that 
Constance  and  the  child  should  stay  there  under  her  superintendence 
till  he  should  determine  what  should  ultimately  be  done.  Mortimer 
was  only  too  thankful  for  the  kind  suggestion,  and  settled  that  it 
should  be  acted  upon. 

The  day  of  departure  arrived,  the  33rd  mustered  gaily  in  the 
barrack  square.  No  thought  of  defeat  or  disaster  darkens  the  young 
heart  in  the  midst  of  life  and  movement ;  the  glitter  of  arms,  the 
shrill  bugle-calls,  the  hurried  speeding  to  and  fro,  give  a  holiday 
appearance  to  the  muster ;  nevertheless  when  the  moment  of  actual 
parting  arrived,  there  were  many  heavy  hearts  in  Woodchester ;  both 
among  those  who  were  going  away  and  those  who  were  remaining 
behind.  Many  of  the  33rd  were  leaving  behind  them  their  wives 
and  children,  and  a  few,  those  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  dear.  But 
none  among  all  these  felt  a  sharper  grief  than  did  poor  Mortimer  at 
leaving  the  spot  where  he  had  lived  so  sweet  a  life,  where  he  had 
found  and  lost  a  treasure  so  dear.  He  had  spent  the  previous  night 
at  Madeleine's  grave.  (In  vain  reason  tries  to  convince  us  that 
"nothing but  sordid  dust"  lies  where  we  have  laid  our  beloved  ones. 
Sense  and  memory  cliug  passionately  to  the  form  that  contained, 
alas !  that  seemed  to  he  our  treasure,  and  haunt  with  a  craving  love 
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the  spot  where  we  have  laid  it.)  He  went  in  the  morning  to  taj 
good-hye  to  Constance,  who  gare  him  a  long  tress  of  Madeleine's 
dark  brown  hair.  He  stooped  over  the  little  Madeleine  to  pray  for 
it,  but,  as  Constance  observed,  not  to  kiss  it;  and  he  further  tortured 
her  faithful  but  too  superstitious  heart,  by  allowing  the  wild  tears 
of  his  woe  to  fall  on  the  little  innocent  face  ere  it  was  protected 
by  the  sacred  waters  of  baptism.  Idle  superstition,  yet  all  too 
sadly  fulfilled !  Oh,  Kenneth  Blair,  is  the  money  that  proved  so 
treacherous  to  you  doomed  to  bring  misfortune  on  all  who  inherit 
it  ?  Abfit  omen  /  But  we  shall  see.  Mortimer  Innes  surely  is 
beyond  its  influence,  for  the  poor  pittance  devoted  to  his  use  is 
but  a  pitiful  drop  in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the  accumulating 
thousands  his  child  may  possibly  possess. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  STOET  OF  BEATEICB  CENCI. 

T^IJEING  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Janiculum 
-■^  at  Borne,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  ancient  city  is 
built,  was  divided  into  three  districts,  one  of  which  was  called  Monte 
VaHcano  in  Borgo^  which  included  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  its 
surroundings ;  another,  Montorio  in  Trastevere  (a  name  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio) ;  and  the  third, 
Monie  de*  Cenei,  so  called  from  the  powerful  family  of  the  Cenci,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  district  belonged. 

In  the  year  1585,  the  head  of  this  family  was  Francesco  Cenci,  a 
man  of  a  remarkable  character,  gifled  with  considerable  talents  and 
a  handsome  person,  but  the  slave  of  violent  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions. He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Santacroce,  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  in  Eome,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children, —  four  sons,  named  respectively,  G-iacomo,  Cristofero, 
Bocoo,  and  Bernardo;  and  two  daughters,  Margherita  and 
Beatrice. 

Francesco  Cenci  is  described  as  having  been  tall  in  stature  and 
well  made,  although  somewhat  lean  in  figure,  and  of  great  physical 
iBtrength  and  powers  of  endurance.  He  passed  his  time  principally 
on  horseback,  generally  unaccompanied ;  and,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
actions  and  his  fertility  of  resource  in  danger,  contrived  to  elude  for 
a  time  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  He  led  a  most  lawless  life, 
never  sparing  man  or  woman,  and  so  flagrant  were  his  misdeeds  that, 
notwithstanding  his  noble  birth  and  powerful  friends,  he  was  thrice 
arrested  for  infamous  crimes,  and  only  escaped  punishment  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  about  200,000  sequins  (or  £9,000 
sterling),  which  he  employed  in  corrupting  the  various  persons  in 
favour  with  the  diflerent  popes  under  whose  rule  Eome  passed  during 
his  lifetime. 

His  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  the  open  impiety  of 
his  conduct,  drew  upon  him,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Pius  v.,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  He  escaped,  however,  from 
the  fangs  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  dungeons  beneath  the  Palazzo 
Pucci,  to  which  recalcitrants  were  consigned,  by  a  profession  of  sub- 
Daiasion  and  promises  of  amendment,  which  were  strengthened  by 
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judicious  bribes  and  the  erection  of  a  church  in  his  palace  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas. 

Francesco  Cenci's  promises  and  oblations  had  very  little  effect 
upon  his  course  of  life ;  but  he  was  not  again  molested  by  the 
Inquisition.  The  short  reigns  of  the  three  popes  who  succeeded 
Sixtus  y.,  and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  government,  per- 
mitted  many  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  which  under  the  rigorous  rule 
of  Sixtus  would  have  met  with  proper  repression.  Clement  YIII., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1592,  was  too  much  occupied  in  attempt- 
ing the  conversion  of  Henrj  lY.  of  France  and  the  annexation  ot 
Ferrara  to  the  papal  possessions,  to  trouble  himself  much  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  capital. 

Having  conceived  a  passion  for  a  noble  ladj — Lucrezia  Petroni, 
who,  however,  repelled  his  advances — Francesco  seems  to  have  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  disembarrassing  himself  of  his  wife,  who, 
shortly  after  the  first  meeting  of  Francesco  and  Lucrezia  at  a  fl^te 
given  by  the  former  in  his  gardens,  situated  near  the  church  of 
S.  Stefano  Sotondo,  died  very  suddenly,  and,  there  seems  very  little 
reason  to  doubt,  by  poison  administered  to  her  by  her  husband  in 
the  wine  at  dinner.  He  then  married  Lucrezia  Fetroni,  and  for  a 
few  months  they  lived  in  comparative  tranquillity ;  but,  tiring  of  her 
as  he  had  done  of  his  first  wife,  he  commenced  towards  her  and  hia 
children  a  course  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty,  until  he  had  com- 
pletely alienated  from  himself  every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  affection 
on  their  part. 

Socco  and  Cristofero  appealed  for  protection  against  their  father, 
to  the  Pope,  Clement  YIIF.  That  pontiff*,  however,  declined,  from 
some  punctilio,  to  interftiro,  and  tlie  unfortunate  young  men  were 
both  assassinated  within  a  year  of  each  other;  not  without  strong 
suspicion  being  excited  that  Francesco  was  the  instigator  of  their 
murder.  Giacomo  only  avoided  a  possibly  similar  fate  by  marrying 
secretly  a  young  girl  of  gentle  birth,  but  of  poor  parentage,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
Margherita,  the  elder  daughter,  also  appealed  to  the  Pope,  that  he 
would  either  relieve  her  from  her  father's  cruelty,  by  giving  her  in 
marriage,  or  by  allowing  her  to  enter  a  convent;  and  the  Pope,  more 
considerate  towards  her  than  to  her  brothers,  married  her  to  a 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  Gubbio,  and  compelled  her  father  to 
give  her  a  handsome  dowry. 

As  Francesco  Cenci  advanced  in  life,  his  temper  became  more 
violent  and  his  conduct  more  revolting.    He  imprisoned  Beatrice 
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and  Bernardo  in  the  upper  part  of  his  palace,  refasing  to  allow 
them  to  communicate  with  anj  of  their  relativeSy  and  subjected 
them  to  everj  indignity. 

Beatrice  was  at  this  time  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
flge,  but  was  deyeloped  both  in  mind  and  body  much  beyond  her 
years.  She  is  described  by  her  cotemporaries  as  having  been  very 
beautiful,  and  her  expression  in  particular,  as  extremely  innocent  and 
engaging.  She  had  been  only  imperfectly  educated,  but  possessed 
great  natural  talents,  and  was  remarkable  from  her  earliest  years  for 
courage  and  firmness  of  character ;  qualities  which  never  deserted 
her  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  her  unhappy  life.  The 
portrait  of  Beatrice,  by  Q-uido  Beni,  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at 
Eome,  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  young  girl  of  a  gentle,  confiding 
nature,  and  does  not  suggest  the  terrible  constancy  and  resolution 
of  purpose  of  which  it  was  evident  she  was  capable. 

Shelley  in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  "  Beatrice  Cenci,**  speaks 
of  Ouido's  portrait  of  his  heroine  "  as  a  just  representation  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  There  is  a 
filed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and 
stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of 
white  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her  golden  hair 
escape  and  fall  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  the  face  is 
exquisitely  delicate,  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and  arched,  the  lips 
have  that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibility,  which 
Bufiering  has  not  repressed,  and  which  it  seems  as  if  death  scarcely 
could  extinguish.  The  forehead  is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes,  which 
we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with 
M'eeping,  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.*'* 

Francesco's  brutal  disposition  appears  to  have  been  touched  by  his 
daughter's  growing  beauty  and  the  amiability  of  her  manners,  and 
lie  relaxed  for  a  while  the  barbarity  of  his  conduct  towards  her. 
The  unfortunate  young  girl  soon  became  aware  that  this  unusual 
kindness  did  not  proceed  from  his  paternal  afiection,  but  from  a 
cause  the  most  horrible  and  repugnant  to  all  natural  feeling. 
Lucrezia  Fetroni  suspected  her  husband's  intentions,  and  receiving 
from  her  step-daughter  a  reluctant  confirmation  of  her  suspicions, 
she  cast  about  for  some  means  of  saving  Beatrice.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  implore  his  pro- 
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tection  and  assistance ;  but  remembering  the  displeasore  and  even 
reproof  with  which  the  appeal  of  Socco  and  Cristofero  had  been 
received,  she  determined  upon  a  different  course  of  action. 

Among  the  friends]  of  the  young  Cenci  was  a  certain  Monsignor 
Querra,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  attached  to  the  papal  court, 
upon  whom  it  was  evident  to  her  stepmother  that  Beatrice's  beauty 
had  made  a  profound  impression.  Lucrezia  resolved  to  bring  them 
together,  and  trusted  that  from  Guerra's  position  at  courts  Francesco 
might  be  induced  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage :  Beatrice 
would  be  thus  saved  from  her  father's  infamous  designs,  and  she 
herself  shielded  from  suspicion  of  interference. 

Guerra,  who  had  long  loved  Beatrice,  fell  very  readily  into  her 
stepmother's  views,  was  introduced  into  the  palace  without  the 
knowledge  of  Francesco  Cenci  and  became  affianced  to  Beatrice, 
his  priest's  habit  preventing  all  suspicion  of  his  purpose.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  Guerra  became  enamoured  of 
Beatrice  while  acting  as  confessor  to  the  family,  a  circumstance 
which  Scolari  (who  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  in  this  matter) 
indignantly  repudiates,  as  derogatory  to  the  cloth.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  Guerra's  position 
is  easily  understood  with  the  explanation  given  above. 

It  was  agreed  between  Guerra,  Beatrice,  and  Lucrezia^  that  a 
memorial  should  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Pope,  praying 
him  to  relieve  Beatrice  from  the  tyranny  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
and  to  sanction  her  marriage  with  Guerra.  Whether  this  memorial 
were  ever  presented  to  the  Pope  is  not  exactly  known.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Guerra  may  have  hesitated  to  make  known  his  deter- 
mination of  quitting  the  Church  until  some  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  so  delayed  laying  the  petition  before  His 
Holiness,  or  Francesco  Cenci  may  have  succeeded  in  interoeptiog 
it.  At  all  events,  no  sign  of  the  petition  was  discovered  at  the 
papal  secretariat,  although  diligent  search  was  made  for  it  before 
the  trial  of  the  Cenci,  as  its  production  was  relied  upon  by  the 
friends  of  Beatrice,  to  exculpate  her  from  complicity  in  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  accused. 

Francesco  by  somo  means  discovered  his  wife's  intimacy  with 
Guerra,  and  her  intentions  with  regard  to  her  stepdaughter,  and 
his  suspicions  immediately  fell  upon  two  of  his  dependents,  Wurzio 
and  Olimpio,  men  of  unprincipled  character.  He  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  Olimpio  alone  was  privy  to  Guerra's  intrigue,  but 
fearing  to  embroil  himself  with  Guerra^  whose  position  at  court 
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and  faToar  with  the  Pope  rendered  him  a  redoubtable  adversary,, 
he  concealed  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained,  but  secretly  resolved 
upon  a  scheme  to  revenge  himself,  and  break  up  a  combination  which 
threatened  his  authority. 

With  his  accustomed  rapidity  of  action  he  suddenly,  under  pre- 
text of  danger  from  malaria,  which  then  (as  now)  prevailed  in  Home 
during  the  summer  season,  gave  orders  that  his  family  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  castle  of  Petrella,  a  village  about  fifty  miles  from  Borne, 
in  the  Abruzzo  Ultra,  near  Eieti,  and  close  on  the  border  of  the 
Papal  States.  The  district  in  which  Petrella  is  situate  is  of  the  most 
lonely  and  desolate  description,  and  was  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  haunt  of  brigands  and  men  of  desperate  fortune,  who  found  a 
refuge  in  the  hills  and  thick  forests,  and  successfully  eluded  all 
attempts  at  capture. 

''That  aavage  rook  tbe  outle  of  Petrella, 
Tis  safely  walled  and  moated  round  about, 
Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  tbiok  towers, 
Never  told  tales;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak/' — Shsllet. 

Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Beatrice,  who  would  be  thus  removed 
from  the  protection  of  her  friends,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
Ouerra,  who  was  kept  informed  of  all  that  passed  by  Olimpio, 
communicated  his  fears  to  Giacomo  C^nci,  and,  goaded  to  desperation 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  they 
resolved  upon  a  plan  to  rid  themselves  of  Francesco,  an(^  at  the  same 
time  prevent  suspicion  attaching  to  themselves.  It  was  agreed  that 
Olimpio,  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  by  Guerra,  should  make 
his  way  by  a  rapid  journey  through  bye-paths  to  the  confines  of 
Naples,  and,  securing  the  aid  of  some  ten  or  twelve  brigands,  should 
conceal  themselves  among  the  thick  bushes  which  line  the  road 
between  Vittiana  and  Petrella,  and  intercept  Erancesco  with  bis 
family :  Erancesco  was  to  be  made  prisoner,  and  the  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed,  on  condition  of  their  furnishing,  upon  a 
given  day,  a  large  sum  as  ransom,  otherwise  Erancesco's  life  would 
be  sacrificed.  The  women  would  naturally  return  or  send  to  Bome, 
from  whence  Qiocomo  C^nci  would  remit  the  moneyfrequired,  which, 
by  preconcerted  arrangement,  not  reaching  the  brigands  by  the  time 
appointed,  Erancesco  would  be  executed. 

Olimpio  started  on  his  mission,  carrying  with  him  three  thousand 
sequins  (£1,400),  which  he  had  received  from  Guerra  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  the  servicea  of  the  brigands  as  agreed.  Traversing  the 
country  by  secret  paths,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontier  before 
Prancesco  with  his  convoy  arrived  at  Petrella ;  but  here  an  unfore- 
seen  difficulty  arose,  which  prevented  the  completion  of  this  carefully 
arranged  plot.  A  detachment  of  military  from  the  neighbouring 
post  of  Eieti  had  been  sent  to  scour  the  country,  and  had  dri?ea 
the  brigands  across  the  frontier,  on  to  Neapolitan  soil.  Olimpio 
was  not  able  to  meet  with  any  of  his  acquaintance  in  their  usual 
haunts,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  over  to  Luco,  where  the  fugitives 
had  assembled ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  found  his  men  and  con- 
certed with  them  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  Francesco  had 
arrived  at  Petrella,  and  had  lodged  himself  with  his  family  safely 
within  his  stronghold.  Olimpio  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
return  to  Borne  and  report  the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

Monstignor  Ouerra  was  not  then  at  Home,  having  been  obliged  to 
accompany  the  Pope  to  Eerrara,  where  Clement  had  gone  to  take 
possession  of  the  dukedom  of  Cesare  d'Este,  long  coveted  by  the 
papal  see.  On  his  return  he  heard  from  the  brigand  the  story  of  his 
misadventure,  which  alarmed  him  the  more,  as  his  own  life  would  be 
imperilled  if  the  assassins  were  to  reveal  the  plot  to  which  they  had 
been  accessory.  Olimpio  was  despatched  to  Petrella  to  act  as  spy 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  to  let  Guerra  know  if  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  the  liberation  of  his  betrothed.  By  the 
connivance  of  Marzio  he  gained  access  to  the  castle ;  and  ultimately, 
although  it  is  not  clear  from  whom  the  proposition  emanated,  the 
murder  of  l^ancesco  was  resolved  upon. 

It  was  at  first  arranged  that  the  deed  should  be  done  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1598 ;  but  that  day  happening  to  be  the  Eesta  of 
the  Madonna,  its  accomplishment  was  postponed  until  the  next  day. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  two  assassins  introduced 
themselves  into  Erancesco's  room  as  he  lay  asleep ;  and,  knowin<:^ 
that  he  wore  armour,  they  despatched  him  by  driving  a  large  nail 
into  one  of  his  eyes,  and  another  into  his  throat.  The  body  was 
then  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  dragged  through  a  corridor,  and  thrown 
from  a  window  on  to  a  large  elder-tree  growing  in  a  deserted  garden, 
in  the  hope  that  his  wounds  might  appear  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  falling  accidentally  from  the  window. 
In  order  to  make  this  seem  possible,  Olimpio  climbed  the  tree 
and  placed  two  of  the  branches  in  the  wounds  on  the  body.  The 
two  ruffians  received  the  price  agreed  upon  —  2,000  sequins 
(about  £900)  —  and  went  their  way,  Olimpio  taking  with  him 
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a  cloak  trimmed  with  gold  lace  that  had  belonged  to  Francesco 
Cenci. 

The  body  was  found  the  next  daj,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
cbarch  at  Petrella,  where  the  tomb  may  still  be  seen ;  and  for  some 
time  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  the  real  cause  of 
death.  The  Eoman  Government  did  not  trouble  itself  as  to  events 
that  took  place  out  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
affair  might  have  been  soon  forgotten  had  not  the  circumstances  by 
some  means  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Criminal  Court  at  Naples,  who  sent  a  commissioner  to  Petrella  to 
inquire  into  the  case,  and  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary. 
Tiie  body  was  exhumed,  when  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  wounds 
were  not  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  accident ;  a  laundress 
to  whom  Lucrezia  had  sent  the  sheet  in  which  the  body  had  been 
wrapped  was  examined,  and  gave  evidence  that  the  marks  could  not 
have  arisen  from  natural  causes,  as  had  been  alleged  by  her ;  and,  in 
the  end,  the  whole  of  the  family  at  Petrella  were  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  prison  of  the  Castel  Capuano  at  Naples.  The  Cenci,  however, 
being  Boman  subjects,  could  not  be  tried  at  Naples,  and  accordingly 
the  depositions  were  forwarded  to  Eome,  in  order  that  the  govern- 
ment might  pursue  the  prosecution  if  it  should  think  fit.  The  Court 
of  Eome,  influenced  probably  by  Guerra,  did  not  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter,  and  refrained  from  arresting  the  persons  implicated,  or 
even  subjecting  them  to  interrogatories.  It  happened  about  this 
time  that  Marsio,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice  at  Naples 
for  some  fresh  offence,  made  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes,  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Prancesco  Cenci. 
His  deposition  was  immediately  sent  to  Eome,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
whole  of  the  family  was  at  once  decided  upon.  Giacomo  and 
Bernardo  were  consigned  to  the  public  prison  of  the  Savella  in  the 
strada  Giula ;  while  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  were  made  prisoners  in 
their  own  palace  under  a  strong  guard.  Marzio  was  sent  to  Eome, 
in  order  that  he  might  repeat  his  accusation  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused,  and  was  also  confined  in  the  Torre  Savella.  On  being  con- 
fronted with  the  accused,  he  retracted ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was 
subjected  to  every  species  of  torture  to  induce  him  to  confess,  he 
persisted  in  declaring  that  the  family  of  the  Cenci  were  not  privy  to 
the  murder.  After  enduring  the  most  frightful  agonies,  he  expired 
nnder  the  application  of  the  torture  of  the  cord,  an  invention 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  person  tortured 
was  bound  with  small  cords,  which  were  gradually  tightened,  and^ 
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cutting  into  the  flesb,  made  the  anhappy  sufferer's  person  one  large 
wound. 

The  death  of  Marzio  and  the  exertions  of  Gnerra  seemed  to 
promise  a  speedy  release  for  the  C^nci,  when  a  discovery  was  made 
by  the  police  which  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  liberty.  A  braro 
who  had  killed  Olimpio  at  Temi,  at  the  instigation  of  Ouerra  and 
Giacomo  Cenci,  was  arrested,  and,  being  sent  to  Borne,  confessed 
his  crime,  naming  the  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  and 
narrating  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  commission  of  the  murder. 

Guerra,  disguised  as  a  charcoal-seller,  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  papal  police,  and  made  his  way  into  France,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  fearing  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  French  king,  and  rose  to 
considerable  distinction  in  the  army. 

The  flight  of  Guerra  and  the  deposition  of  the  bravo  made  it 
incumbent  upon  the  government  to  initiate  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Francesco  Cenci ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  the  several  members  of  his  family  to  the  question,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  confess.  Giacomo  and  Bernardo,  on  being 
subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  cord,  not  only  confessed  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  murder,  but  implicated  their  sister,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  suggestion  of  the  crime.  Lucrezia  Petroni,  on  the 
first  application  of  the  cord,  confessed  her  participation  in  the  murder. 
Beatrice,  on  the  contrary,  endured  without  a  murmur  the  most 
distressing  torments  with  such  extraordinary  firmness  that  the 
examining  magistrate  became  at  last  convinced  of  her  innocence,  and 
made  a  report  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  related  the  result  of  his 
application  of  torture,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  the  sincerity  of 
her  denials  of  complicity  in  the  crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  not- 
withstanding the  accusations  made  by  her  stepmother  and  her 
brothers.  Clement  VIII.  was  not  satisfied,  however,  and,  fearing 
that  Beatrice's  youth  and  beauty  had  influenced  the  judgment  of  her 
tormentor,  he  took  the  case  out  of  his  hands,  and  desired  one 
Cesare  Luciani,  a  judge  famous  for  his  ingenuity  in  the  application 
of  torture  and  his  success  in  inducing  criminals  to  confess,  to  try 
what  he  could  do  with  Beatrice.  By  this  man's  orders  she  was 
again  subjected  to  the  most  appalling  torments,  the  mere  name  of 
which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  She  underwent  the  torture  of  the 
vigil,  seated  astride  on  a  triangular  block  of  wood,  with  her  hands 
tied  behind  her  back,  and  fastened  by  a  cord  running  through  a 
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block  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  an  assistant  every  now  and  then 
striking  her  so  as  to  cause  her  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  while  occa* 
sionally  she  was  lifted  up  by  the  cord  attached  to  her  wrists  and  let 
fall  suddenly.  This  she  endured  for  fbrty  hours,  interrogated  at  every 
stage,  and  urged  to  confess,  and  to  every  adjuration  she  only  replied: 
"  I  know  nothing — am  innocent ; "  or  occasionally  exclaiming : 
«  Holy  Virgin,  help  me !  "  "  O  Ghod !  Thou  knowest  I  am  innocent." 
She  was  suspended  by  the  hair ;  she  underwent  what  was  called  the 
tarmentum  capillonm  and  the  ligatura  eanubis;  she  was  run  up  to  a 
great  height  by  a  pulley,  with  a  cord  passed  under  the  armpits,  and 
suddenly  dropped  nntU  her  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground.  She 
suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments  a  fiendish  ingenuity  could 
devise,  yet  in  spite  of  all  protested  her  innocence ;  and  it  was  only 
when  she  was  confronted  with  her  brothers  and  her  stepmother, 
who  besought  her  in  the  most  moving  language,  with  tears  and  sobs 
of  distress,  to  spare  herself  from  sufferings  that  only  aggravated 
their  remorse  without  being  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  them,  that 
the  courage  of  this  heroic  girl  gave  way,  and  she  consented  to  con- 
fess  to  everything  that  was  required  by  her  inhuman  persecutors. 
Her  confession,  in  spite  of  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  differed  very  materially  from  that  which  had  been  made 
by  her  brothers  and  Lucrezia ;  and,  forced  as  it  was  from  her  by 
deceptive  promises  and  the  hope  of  serving  her  family,  should  on 
these  grounds  alone  have  been  received  with  suspicion ;  but  it  was 
also  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  bore  every  mark  of  having  been 
framed  to  meet  a  preconceived  idea  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder  on  the  part  of  her  inquisitors. 

Clement  VIII.,  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  investigation,  flew  into  a  transport  of  rage;  and, 
although  naturally  a  humane  man,  was  so  carried  away  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  crime  that  he  declared  that  the  whole  of  the  accused 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses^  and  refused  at  first  to  allow 
them  the  formality  of  a  trial.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  actually 
promulgated ;  but,  by  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Sforza  and  others 
of  the  nobility,  the  Pope  was  induced  to  recall  the  decree,  to  grant 
the  accused  twenty-five  days'  grace,  and  by  a  special  concession  to 
allow  them  to  be  defended  by  counsel. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  4th  September  in  the  room  called  the 
Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  in  the  Vatican,  and  used  by  Clement  as  an 
audience-chamber.  The  public  prosecutor  having  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime  as  deduced  from  the  confession  of  the. 
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aoensed,  asked  for  an  immediate  sentence.  Niccolo  de  Angelis,  who 
defended  Qiacomo  Genci,  was  the  first  to  speak  for  the  defence ;  but 
he  had  hardlj  commenced  his  address  when  the  Pope  interrapted 
him  bj  exckiming  in  a  violent  manner :  What,  not  only  are  there 
people  in  Borne  who  murder  their  own  fathers  and  husbands, 
but  there  are  also  advocates  who  palliate  their  crime ! "  Angelis, 
who  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  was  so  disconcerted  that  he  could 
not  reply ;  but  Earinacci,  a  lawyer  of  great  talent,*  who  defended 
Beatrice,  had  the  courage  to  say :  No,  most  Holy  Father ;  our 
profession  is  not  to  excuse  crime,  nor  are  we  here  to  palliate  parri- 
cide; but  we  are  here  to  prove  that  some  of  these  persons  are 
innocent,  and  all  are  excusable  and  worthy  of  your  commiseration." 

The  Pope,  struck  by  this  boldness  of  manner,  remained  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  signed  to  Parinacci  to  continue.  His 
speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  together  with  the  details  of  the 
trial,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the 
condition  of  criminal  jurisprudence  at  that  period.  He  commenced : 
^^JJbnt  Deo.  Most  holy  Father,  if  Beatrice  Cenci  wickedly  com- 
passed the  death  of  Francesco,  her  father;  if  this  be  true — as, 
unfortunately,  it  is  believed  to  be — it  is  beside  most  certain  that  the 
said  Francesco  conducted  Beatrice  to  the  castle  of  Petrella  (where 
he  was  killed),  kept  her  imprisoned  in  a  dark  dungeon,  and,  with 
horrible  wickedness,  attempted  her  chastity."  He  then  proceeded  to 
analyze  the  ancient  Boman  law  with  regard  to  parricide,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  law  contemplated  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the 
highest  penalty,  from  various  causes,  which  he  recapitulated.  He 
then  remarked  upon  the  many  instances,  in  ancient  times,  in  which 
parricide  or  matricide  had  been  held  to  be  excusable ;  citing  Arsaces, 
who  killed  his  mother ;  Semiramia ;  Cyane,  who  killed  her  father ; 
Medulina ;  and,  finally,  Orestes,  who  was  condemned  by  half  his 
judges  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  but  acquitted  by  the  other  half, 
and  ultimately  liberated  by  the  decision  of  Minerva. 

He  then  went  on  to  argue  that  if  parricide  was  held  excusable 
in  the  case  of  a  father,  for  example,  who  was  killed  by  his  own 
son  in  vindication  of  his  honour,  it  was  still  more  so  in  the  case 
of  a  defenceless  girl,  deprived  of  other  means  of  resistance,  and 


*  Farioaooi  was  a  man  of  indifferent  oharaoter,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  the 
Roman  wite,  that  the  grain  (farina)  was  good,  but  the  sack  was  worthleoB.  It  iB 
probable  that  his  selection  as  Beatrice's  advocate  contributed  to  the  prejudice 
whioh  the  Pope  already  entertained  agunst  the  C^d  fiunily. 
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aasailed  bj  the  very  person  from  whom  she  was  entitled  to  expect 
saccour  and  protection.  He  also  arged  that  Francesco,  by  his  acts, 
had  lost  all  title  to  filial  regard — in  fact,  was  not  a  father,  and  that 
the  killing  him  could  not  be  parricide,  but  manslaughter,  for  which 
a  less  penalty  than  death  might  be  exacted,  and  with  great  boldness 
and  ingenuity  pressed  every  point  that  could  tell  in  favour  of  the 
accused.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  throughout  the  defence, 
Farinacci  did  not  attempt  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  evidence 
adduced,  nor  sought  to  distinguish  between  the  criminality  of  the 
accased  persons,  with  the  exception  of  Bernardo,  whom  he  would 
have  excused  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  as  having  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  defence,  the  Pope  asked  to  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  addresses  of  the  counsel,  and  adjourned  the  court. 
He  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  reading  the  papers  relating  to 
the  trial,  and  appeared  much  moved.  The  next  day  he  gave  orders 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  conveyed  to  separate  prisons,  a  pro* 
ceeding  which  seemed  to  give  some  hope  for  these  unfortunate 
persons,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Pope  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  trial,  and  wished  to  give  the  case  further  consideration. 

Beatrice  was  accordingly  removed  to  the  Savella  prison,  and  it 
was  while  there  that  Guide  Eeni  painted  the  well-known  portrait 
of  her  now  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Bome. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  take  a  merciful 
view  of  the  case  of  the  Cenci ;  but  while  he  remained  undecided  an 
event  took  place  which,  without  having  any  relation  to  their  offence, 
decided  their  fate,  and  sent  them  to  the  scaffold.  The  Pope  had 
removed,  on  the  6th  September,  to  his  palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angli,  where  ho 
was  about  to  consecrate  a  German  bishop,  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  Marchesa  Santacroce  (a  relative  by 
their  mother's  side  of  the  children  of  Francesco  Cenci),  by  her  son, 
Paolo  Santacroce,  because  his  mother  had  refused  to  make  him 
universal  legatee.  The  Pope  at  first  flew  into  a  violent  fit  of  rage, 
which  was,  however,  succeeded  by  a  period  o^  reflection,  and  he 
remained  for  four  days  suUen  and  reserved.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember he  had  a  long  audience  with  the  auditori  criminali.  He  then 
sent  for  Monsignor  Ferrante  Tavema,  the  Governor  of  Bome,  and 
said  to  him :  "  I  put  the  affair  of  the  Cenci  in  your  hands,  and 
desire  you  to  see  the  sentence  carried  out  without  delay  in  all  its 
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On  receiyiug  intelligence  of  her  fate,  Beatrice  burst  into  passionate 
exclamations,  crying  oat :  Is  it  possible  I  am  to  die  in  such  a  hur- 
ried manner  P  "  She,  howerer,  soon  recovered  her  calmness,  and 
desired  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  make  her  will.  She  requested 
that  her  bodj  might  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio ;  that  a  sum  of  45,000  scudi  (about  £9,500)  should  be  set 
aside  to  dower  fifty  poor  girls  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death ;  and 
gave  to  Monsignor  Guerra  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  over  her  bed,  that  he  might  every  night  pray  for 
her  soul.  Lucrezia,  following  her  example,  desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Gkorgio,  and  left  a  legacy  of  60,000  scudi  (£12,700 
sterling)  to  the  poor.  Both  of  them  made  the  children  of  GHacomo 
Ccnci  their  heirs. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Pope  was  known  in  the  city,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Cenci  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  to  avoid  the  shame 
and  indignity  of  a  public  execution ;  but  Clement  was  inflexible, 
although  the  most  distinguished  families  interceded  for  the  life  of 
Beatrice.  As  a  mark  of  special  grace,  he  spared  Bernardo's  life,  in 
consideration  of  his  youth,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  advocate 
Farinacci,  who,  at  the  last  moment,  obtained  an  interview  with 
his  Holiness,  and  extorted  from  him  a  reluctant  pardon  for  the 
unfortunate  boy. 

On  the  following  day,  the  11th  of  September,  the  scafiTold  was 
erected  in  the  piazza  Sant'  Angelo ;  and  at  one  o'clock  the  Con- 
fraternity of  S.  Giovanni  Decollate,  a  benevolent  association  formed 
in  Borne  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  sepulture  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague,  and 
who,  on  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
fort and  burial  of  condemned  persons,  arrived  at  the  prison  of 
Tordinona,  where  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  were  confined. 

The  prison  of  Tordinona  was  near  the  piazza  Sant'  Angelo,  at  the 
extremity  of  what  is  now  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the  present 
Apollo  theatre;  but  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  which  seems 
inconceivable  to  us'at  the  present  time,  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
made  to  traverse  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  and  their 
sufierings  were  heightened  by  the  sight  of  familiar  scenes  and  faces. 
Turning  eastward  by  the  Strada  dell'  Orso,  the  procession  crossed 
the  Piazza  Nicosia,  and  turning  by  the  Piazza  Palomba,  passed  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Apolliuare,  and  thence  to  the  Piazza 
Navona.   From  the  Piazza  Navona  the  procession  took  its  way  to 
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the  Piazza  and  Palace  Cenci,  wbere  Giacomo,  who  had  before 
seemed  resigned,  bursfc  into  passionate  exclamations,  and  begged 
that  be  might  be  allowed  to  see  his  children.  The  populace  became 
enraged,  and  appeared  so  threatening,  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity directed  that  the  procession  should  stop,  and  Oiacomo 
was  indulged  with  an  interview  of  a  few  moments  with  his  wife  and 
children,  which  was  of  a  most  distressing  nature ;  his  wife,  overcome 
with  grief,  falling  senseless  as  she  came  down  the  staircase,  and 
his  little  children  filling  the  air  with  their  cries. 

The  procession  again  set  out,  and  next  stopped  at  the  Savella 
prison,  to  take  the  two  other  prisoners.  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  were 
in  a  cart,  attended  hj  their  "  comforters,"  as  they  were  called,  and 
the  executioners,  while  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  followed  on  foot.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  Beatrice  by  some  young  men,  who  had 
banded  themselves  together  for  that  purpose  the  preceding  day,  but 
their  enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  a  strong  reserve  of  cavalry 
having  been  provided,  which  swept  the  streets,  and  rendered  all 
attempts  at  rescue  futile. 

Although  Bernardo  had  been  pardoned,  it  was  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  witness  the  execution  of  his  relations,  and  he 
accordingly  accompanied  them  on  to  the  scaffold.  Arrived  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Angelo,  by  the  Strada  Paolina,  the  unfortunate  family 
proceeded  to  a  little  chapel  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  condemned 
to  death,  where  the  sacrament  was  exposed  on  the  days  of  execution, 
and  they  there  received  the  benediction  of  the  sacrament,  and  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

Bernardo  was  conducted  the  first  on  to  the  scaffold,  but  was 
so  overcome,  that  at  the  second  step  he  fell  insensible ;  he  was, 
however,  revived  by  the  application  of  restoratives,  and  placed  so  that 
he  might  see  the  whole  of  the  hideous  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted. 
The  executioner,  preceded  by  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Misericordia,  next  entered  the  chapel  to  take  Lucrezia 
Petroni,  who  appeared  enveloped  in  a  black  veil.  On  reaching  the 
platform  of  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  removed  the  veil,  and  she 
with  a  gesture  inquired  of  him  what  she  should  do.  He  desired  her 
to  place  herself  astride  upon  a  wooden  horse  which  stood  on  the 
scaffold,  but  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  she  hesitated  to  do  so ;  she 
finally  stabbed  herself,  and  the  executioner  cut  off  her  head.  The 
crowd,  irritated  by  this  horrible  scene,  showed  its  discontent  by 
shouts  and  hisses,  and  stones  were  hurled  at  the  executioner. 
Daring  the  tumult  a  platform  which  hod  been  used  by  some  of  the 
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spectators  gave  way,  killing  four  persons,  and  wounding  seyeral 
others. 

On  the  Brothers  again  appearing  at  the  chapel,  Beatrice  inquired 
"  Is  my  lady  mother  truly  dead  ?  "  and  on' being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  she  threw  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  prayed 
fervently ;  then  turning  to  the  attendants,  she  joined  in  the  dismal 
procession  to  the  scaffold.  Arrived  there,  she  ascended  the  steps 
without  help,  and  placing  herself  upon  the  fatal  block,  she  awaited 
patiently  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Some  few  moments  passed, 
for  the  executioner  was  so  unnerved  by  the  attitude  of  the  crowd, 
that  he  was  unable  to  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  balance  his 
sword  to  strike.  A  louder  shout  proceeded  from  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, in  the  midst  of  which  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  the  head 
of  Beatrice  was  held  up  separated  from  her  body. 

Giacomo  was  the  last  to  suffer — he  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel, 
then  drawn  and  quartered  in  the  presence  of  the  populace,  and 
almost  by  the  side  of  young  Bernardo,  who  was  actually  sprinkled 
with  his  brother's  blood. 

The  bodies  were  exposed  by  torch-light  on  thei  bridge  of  S.  Angelo, 
between  the  statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  as  was  the  custom ; 
the  body  of  Beatrice  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  people  threw 
flowers  on  the  bier.  The  body  of  Qiacomo  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  S.  Tomaso,  in  the  tomb  of  the  family ;  that  of  Lucrezia  in  the 
church  of  S.  Qeorgio,  as  she  had  wished ;  and  that  of  Beatrice  in 
that  of  S.  Peter  in  Montorio,  under  the  high  altar. 
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SOME  MODEBN  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS. 
MORTIMEE  COLLINS. 

BEFOBE  entering  the  literary  arena  as  a  novelist,  Mr.  Collins 
had  become  known  as  a  writer  of  political  squibs  and  vers  de 
societe.  He  was  laureate  of  the  Owl,  that  bizarre  lifctle  sheet,  whose 
still  more  bizarre  editor  is  now  Times  correspondent  at  Paris.  He 
yersified  largely  for  the  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  and  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. He  wrote  the  daintiest  of  pasquinades  for  sundry  Tory  jour- 
nals, some  of  which  are  still  alive,  but  others  were  much  too  brilliant 
to  live.  Sapient  editors  still  remember  the  tall  being,  who  would 
stroll  into  their  office,  and  without  removing  his  bat,  sprawl  over  a 
high  stool,  and  with  a  big  quill  scratch  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  that 
happened  to  be  nearest  the  few  careless  lines  that  proved  of  rapier 
keennes^  when  they  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  those 
known  as  Young  England  Tories,  who  are  somewhat  after  the  order 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  ready,  so  long  as  they  may  retain  the  prestige 
of  the  Tory  name,  to  throw  overboard  without  hesitation  those 
sober  stupidities  and  old-fashioned  obstructive  creeds  which  the 
veritable,  but  now  nearly  obsolete,  Tory  antique  holds  most  in 
reverence.  These  Young  England  Tories  love  the  English  name, 
and  the  woods  and  waters  of  her  rural  counties,  and  the  fragrance 
of  old  customs,  as  a  matter  of  poetry;  but  when  it  comes  to  practical 
questions,  they  are  prepared  to  be  scientific  and  even  thoughtful. 
Taken  as  a  class,  perhaps  they  exist  rather  in  the  ideal  than  the 
real ;  so  we  had  best  confine  ourselves  to  the  specimen  before  us. 
Let  us  take  a  sample  of  his  doctrines.  The  following  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  Mr.  Collins's  novels,  and  has  reference  to  an  English  fair. 

It  is  always,"  he  says,  "  a  vulgar  sort  of  entertainment,  with  evil 
flavour  of  execrable  beer  and  tobacco,  and  much  looseness  of  dis- 
course. You  will  get  no  better  until  you  educate  the  people, — and 
you  will  not  educate  the  people  until  you  learn  that  they  are  of 
more  value  than  the  land,  or  the  cities  of  luxury,  towers  of  labour, 
mansions  of  comfort,  built  on  the  land."  Would  the  Old  England 
Tory  have  said  or  thought  the  last  paragraph,  about  the  paltry 
plebeian  P  could  the  grittiest  and  truest  Eadical  say  or  think  any- 
thing more  advanced  1  Let  us  take  another  sample : — "  I  am  lojal 
to  the  English  race,  but  I  am  not  particularly  loyal  to  England. 
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This  country  is  so  called  because  we  English  came  to  live  here,  some 
thousand  years  ago.  We  have  aired  it,  cultivated  it,  developed  ita 
resources,  till  it  is  comfortable  enough.  I  don't  think  much  more 
can  be  done  with  it.  I  think  it  is  getting  used  up.  If  a  few  million 
English  would  just  agree  to  migrate  to  some  other  island,  in  a  better 
climate,  bringing  brains  and  books — bringing  all  the  force  of  the 
world's  first  race — I  don't  think  they'd  regret  it.  England,  as  I 
have  said,  is  getting  used  up ;  and  there  are  so  many  stale,  old- 
fashioned  absurdities,  which  would  suddenly  vanish  if  we  English 
started  a  new  England.  I  don't  propose  a  colony ;  I  propose  an 
exodus."    This  paragraph  is  to  be  found  in  the  romance  entitled 

Marquis  and  Merchant,"  which  was  published  early  in  1871. 
Since  that  date  we  have  seen  a  similar  idea  as  to  an  exodus 
suggested  more  than  once  elsewhere;  even  the  staid  Spectator 
complained  that  life  here  was  growing  ''grey  and  arduous,"  and 
referred  plainly  to  the  enhanced  power  and  calm  which  we  might 
gain  by  being  transplanted  to  a  larger  space.  The  idea  may  be  a 
wild  one  to-day,  but  it  is  a  fine  one ;  and  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years, 
if  we  progress  as  at  present  in  the  direction  of  reasonableness  and  of 
scientific  sociology,  the  project,  taking  into,  consideration  increasing 
mechanical  powers  of  transit,  of  building,  and  of  battling  with  natare, 
may  seem  not  only  feasible,  but  sober  and  probable. 

We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  because  they  lead  us 
to  the  consideration  of  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  Mr.  Collins's 
novels :  their  beauties  lie  in  the  interstices  of  the  web  of  his  work, 
and  not  in  the  work  itself.  His  plots  are  careless,  and  often  no 
plots  at  all.  His  characters  are  rarely  deep,  and  are  still  more 
rarely  probed  by  their  creator.  They  stroll  across  his  pages  iu  a 
sort  of  leisurely  imouciance;  sometimes  they  smoke,  sometimes  they 
dine,  sometimes  they  perform  casually  an  heroic  action ;  but  it  never 
seems  to  matter  much  what  it  is  they  do ;  at  least,  such  is  the  idea 
we  gain  from  perusing  one  of  the  novels  in  which  they  appear.  Ko 
intensity  of  conception  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  But  between 
these  "  walking  gentlemen  "  of  Mr.  Collins's  romances,  these  moving 
personages,  who  are  so  often  puppets,  we  see  the  author's  head  and 
shoulders  appearing.  His  own  life  and  thought,  so  full  of  vitality 
and  vigour,  flow  around  and  between  his  feebler  dramatic  characters. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  frequently,  he  acts  one  of  bis 
own  characters  himself;  in  such  case  we  are  sure  to  have  some  one 
in  the  volume  who  '  talks '  well  and  wittily,  often ;  and  sometimes 
wisely.   From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  novel  constructed  with  so 
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little  regard  to  form  as  we  have  described  is  indefensible.  Stem 
critics  would  call  it  no  novel  at  all,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
dependence  between  chapter  and  chapter,  and  no  subtle  grasp  and 
concentration  of  the  whole  into  one  definite  body  of  form.  Taken 
for  what  they  are,  Mr.  Collinses  romances  are  however  very  pleasant 
to  read,  and  are  much  preferable  to  some  of  the  distorted  mon- 
strosities of  sensationalism.  The  Times  sajs,  that  whilst  so  many 
morbid  writers  of  the  present  day  are  brooding  continually  over  a 
fire  and  their  griefs,  Mr.  Collins  takes  us  out  into  fresh  air  and 
happy  sunshine.  These  gifts  we  ought  not  to  despise  when  they 
are  offered  us  in  the  pages  of  a  novel ;  we  ought  even  to  rejoice 
that  they  are  not  followed  by  a  murder  or  a  suicide  in  the  next 
chapter. 

When  Mr.  Collins  first  devoted  himself  to  novel-writing — his  first 
complete  romance  was  published  in  1865 — it  was  prognosticated 
that  he  would  never  succeed  in  that  branch  of  literature ;  for,  it  was 
said,  he  was  spoiled  for  any  work  of  magnitude  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  composition  of  bright,  brief  paragraphs,  of  epigrammatic  squibs, 
of  light  lyric  verses.  He  is  now  entirely  free  from  journalistic  and 
periodical  task-work,  and  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  composition  of 
romances,  of  lengthy  essays,  and  of  poems.  As  regards  poetry, 
though  his  reputation  lies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  lighter  verse, 
yet  some  dozen  poems  in  the  volume  entitled  the  "  Inn  of  Strange 
Meetings,"  may  compare  with  anything  done  recently,  for  altitude 
of  thought,  as  well  as  for  fineness  of  feeling  and  finish.  Let  critics 
read  "  Coming  of  Age,"  the  last  poem  in  the  book,  and  decide 
whether  the  conception  be  not  a  grand  one.  Let  them  read  the 
xno9t  spiritual  stanzas  of  "A  Poet's  Philosophy,"  for  the  thoughts 
they  contain;  the  "Ivory  Gate,"  and  "A  Greek  Idyl,"  for  their 
music ;  let  them  glimpse  at  "  Eain  and  Tears,"  "  My  Thrush,"  and 

Sonnets  at  Midnight;"  and  though  they  may  afterwards  surfeit 
themselves  with  light  exquisite  songs  and  vers  de  soctete,  they  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  there  are  veritable  poems  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Collins  is  a  poet  when  he  likes  to  be  one.  We  must  not  forget  his 
last  poetic  production,  "  The  British  Birds ;  a  communication  from 
the  Ghost  of  Aristophanes."  Shelley  an  imagery,  Byronic  sarcasm, 
and  Aristophanic  comedy  are  therein  combined.  Still,  like  the 
novels,  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  too  easy,  and  lacks  the  concentration 
and  intensity  of  energy  necessary  to  make  it  strongly  forcible.  As 
regards  the  absence  of  plot,  which  we  have  noticed  as  existing  in 
Mr.  CoUins's  novels,  it  is  said  that  one  which  is  now  in  the  pub- 
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Usher's  hands  is  an  exception  to  the  too  general  rule.  We  look 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure,  bat  we  fear  Mr.  Collins  is  too  comfort- 
able and  easy-going  by  nature  to  trouble  himself  to  fill  every  detail 
of  his  stories  with  that  perfect  inter-relation — and  that  intimate 
connection  of  each  part  with  the  general  idea  of  the  work,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  a  plot^  effective.  His  romantic  writings  are, 
therefore,  rather  kaleidoscopic  than  artistic.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
something  to  be  given  the  Kal'  Eidos,  which  is  not  so  common  but 
that  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  it  whenever  we  find  it. 

The  novels  already  published  by  Mr.  Collins  are :  "  Who  is  the 
Heir?"  (in  1865);  "Sweet  Anne  Page"  (1868),  a  somewhat 
unmoral  work,  if  not  quite  immoral ;  "  The  Ivory  Gate  "  (1869) ; 
«  The  Vivian  Eomance  "  (1870) ;  "  Marquis  and  Merchant  '*  (1871) ; 
"Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,"  and  "The  Princess  Clarice"  (1872). 
The  romances  immediately  forthcoming  are  "  Squire  SUchester's 
Whim,"  and  «  Miranda  of  the  Sea." 

If  Mr.  Collins  is  not  always  serious  in  his  novels,  we  may  always 
be  sure  of  finding  his  more  deeply  thoughtful  work  in  his  essays  aud 
criticisms.  Therein  be  seems  to  think  it  worth  whilo  to  make  more 
strenuous  calls  upon  his  intellect  than  in  his  novels,  which  are  apt 
sometimes  to  give  us  the  idea  that  he  accepts  for  them  just  what  bis 
brain  offers  him,  without  much  stimulation  on  the  part  of  his  will. 
His  critical  faculty  may  be  judged  by  an  article  on  Scott,  which  pre- 
faces Mozon's  "  miniature "  edition  of  that  author's  poems.  His 
power  in  original  essay-writing  is  evidenced  by  that  charming  book 
of  Epicurean  philosophy,  "  The  Secret  of  Long  Life."  This  work 
is  full  of  ideas,  many  of  them  noble,  all  of  them  original  and 
sparkling. 

Mr.  Collins  in  England  corresponds  in  many  ways  with  H. 
Tb^ophile  Gautier,  who  has  just  died,  in  Prance.  Both  are  poete, 
novelists,  critics;  and  both  in  prose,  as  well  as  verse, have  attained 
to  great  perfection  of  style,  and  have  a  clear-cut,  well-defined  mould 
in  which  to  cast  their  ideas.  Both  are  artists  in  language,  and  are 
endowed  with  complete  mastery  over  their  mother-tongue. 

How  often  are  poetry  and  mathematics  found  in  conjunction  in 
the  same  individual  ?  Perhaps  oftener  than  is  supposed.  Stranger 
had  a  first-rate  arithmetical  faculty,  and  his  poetical  gift  is  un- 
questioned. Edgar  Poe  showed  a  decided  analytic  genius.  Professor 
Sylvester  says  that  poetry  and  mathematics  are  in  effect  the  same 
faculty.  We  may  doubt  this  conclusion,  while  allowing  that  it  has 
some  basis  of  plausibility ;  harmony,  we  know,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  science  of  numbers,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  verse ;  but  none  the 
more  does  that  fact  make  rule-of*three  equivalent  to  musical  or 
rhythmic  proportions.  And  the  great  mathematicians  are  not  known 
as  poetical :  Mr.  Bidder,  the  marvellous  calculating  boj,  has  no 
poetical  aspirations  that  we  have  heard  of.  Mr.  Collins,  in  spite  of 
his  poetry,  has  always  had  a  penchant  for  mathematic  problems  and 
numeric  subtleties.  Perhaps  nowadays  his  well-stored  brain  does 
not  so  much  incline  in  that  direction,  as  it  did  when  he  lived  in 
pleasant  Guernsey  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  friendly  with — 

"  the  queerest,  quaintest,  dreamiest,  greyest 
Abstract  philosopher  and  algebraist, 

Who  found  nomeric  puzzles  everywhere : 
Of  difficult  problems  resolute  uncoiler — 
Lover  of  Gauss,  Laplaoe,  Jacobi,  Abel,  Euler." 

One  branch  of  mathematics  Mr.  Collins  has  signally  failed  in 
mastering;  to  wit,  oeconomics.  It  is  not  in  his  case  exactly  as 
Marlowe  described, — 

"  And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor : 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor ; " 

but  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  look  ahead,  or  provide  for  any- 
thing beforehand ;  in  fact,  he  is  destitute  of  the  oeconomic  faculty. 
But  what  poet,  in  this  arduous,  money-murdered  age,  would  not 
echo  the  aspiration  of  the  little  boy  who  exclaimed, — "  How  grand  it 
would  be  if  there  were  no  money,  and  everything  belonged  to  every- 
body!" 

Mr.  Collins  is  well  known,  indeed  rather  too  well  known,  for  the 
number  of  rSeherchS  dinners  and  suppers  which  are  eaten  in  his 
novels,  and  for  the  variety  of  the  wines  which  his  characters  drink. 
Every  time  a  novel  of  his  comes  out,  the  Times  or  the  Fall  Mall 
makes  pleasantly  merry  at  the  expense  of  this  foible.  Ill-natured 
reviewers  have  said  that  this  mention  of  fine  wines  and  elegant 
suppers  is  a  mere  parade,  and  that  Mr.  Collins  probably  composes 
in  a  greasy  bar-parlour,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  of  public-house  gin. 
This  is  not  the  fact;  whatever  wines  our  author  describes,  he  drinks; 
and  whatever  dinners  he  idealizes  in  his  books,  he  has  at  some  time 
or  other  realized.  Being  about  six  feet  two  in  height,  and  massive 
in  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  one  of  the  nati  connmerefruges 
by  necessity.  As  a  big  man  must  eat  to  live,  and  cannot  expand 
time  to  correspond  a  ith  his  size,  feeding  must  occupy  a  larger  part  of 
his  day  than  if  he  were  a  little  man.  And  occupying  on  important 
place  in  the  daily  life  of  tho  gentleman  in  question,  it  has  managed 
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to  occupy  a  far  too  important  place  in  his  novels.  But,  in  trath, 
Mr.  Collins  assimilates  more  intellectual  than  stomachic  food.  He 
sleeps  rarely  more  than  four  or  five  hours,  and  has  but  two  meals  in 
the  long  day  which  remains.  These  are  like  the  lion*s  meals,  occa- 
sional, but  large.  Our  poet  and  novelist  rises  at  a  moderately  early 
hour,  walks  out  with  his  dogs,  and  enjoys  the  sunlight,  but  partakes 
of  no  food  until  about  eleven,  when  comes  the  Boman  meal,  called 
^'  prandium."  After  this  meal,  which  is  a  breakfast  in  reality,  bat  a 
heavy  lunch  in  appearance,  he  reads  or  writes  letters,  or  makes  notes, 
or  idles  for  a  few  hours.  You  may  see  him  leaning  on  his  garden* 
gate  under  the  limes,  and  looking  out  on  the  stray  passers-by  along 
the  old  Bath  road,,  with  three  dogs  basking  by  his  side,  all  ready  to 
pour  vials  of  wrath  upon  a  creeping  "  tramp,"  at  first  sight.  As 
you  (who  are  not  a  tramp)  pass  along  the  road,  will  you  say  to  your- 
self, asks  the  owner  of  the  garden-gate,  in  one  of  his  stanzas : — 

*'  Who  wears  that  velvet  ooat,  a  trifle  tattered, 
That  oariooB  oool  etraw  hat,  which  wind  and  nun  have  battered  ! " 

Before  dinner,  according  to  the  regime  of  this  modem  Catullus, 
comes  a  long  walk  through  the  pleasant  Berkshire  meadows  and 
wooded  glades.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  such  a  day,  dinner  would 
probably  find  the  most  ethereal  poet  not  unwilling.  Dinner  over, 
there  is  pleasant  chat  with  what  friend  may  happen  to  have 
traversed  the  thirty  miles  from  town)  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
wines  are  drunk  that  have  so  ofi*ended  the  taste  of  reviewers,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  them  gives  ungratified  thirst.  About  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Collins  takes  his  library  basket  upstairs,  and 
makes  ready  for  his  evening's  work.  His  bedroom  is  a  sort  of  male 
boudoir  as  well,  and  being  a  large  room,  contains  comfortably  a 
writing-table  and  the  various  literary  paraphernalia.  Special  friendfl 
are  now  and  then  admitted  to  this  sanctum  for  an  hour  or  so,  pro- 
vided they  ore  sensible  enough  to  know  how  to  be  quiet.  When 
they  say  good-night,  their  hostess  retires  to  sleep,  but  her  husband's 
work  goes  on  in  good  earnest.  One  o'clock,  two,  three,  four,  five,— 
the  last  hour  is  sometimes  reached  before  the  busy  pen  is  thrown 
down.  With  loosened  garments,  and  a  huge  cloak  rudely  carved 
out  of  a  blanket,  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  our  nocturnal  scribe  is  a 
sight  for  a  painter.  His  head,  which  visitants  to  the  British  Museum 
may  form  some  idea  of,  by  compounding  the  heads  of  Bacchus  and 
J upiter,  with  its  broad  brow  and  fine  Eoman  nose,  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  modern  sculptor.   It  would  require  a  Bembrandt  to 
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paint  it.  After  bis  continaed  toil,  our  novelist,  to  sootbe  his  throbbing 
fancies,  will  often  take  a  short  stroll  on  the  hill  that  overlooks  his 
garden,  before  retiriog  to  rest.  Sometimes  he  will  meet  and  have  a 
chat  with  some  labourer  just  going  to  work— -just  beginning  tho 
day's  toil,  whilst  his  is  terminating.  There  is  a  tradition  that  very 
early  one  hot  summer's  morning,  before  any  of  the  few  inhabitants 
of  the  poetic  village  were  out  of  bed,  he  left  his  writing-table  for  a 
brief  stroll  upon  the  lawn  before  sleep,  unconscious  all  the  while 
tbat  he  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.  William  Blake,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  passing  a  certain  portion  of 
time  free  from  the  bondage  of  clothing ;  and  persons  who  have  tried 
it,  say  that  such  a  course  conduces  much  to  a  Paradisiac  purity  of 
thought.  However  this  may  be,  a  poet  passing  from  work  in  the  fervent 
sphere  of  the  imagination,  might  forget  whether  he  were  clothed  or 
not,  much  more  easily  than  any  one  engaged  in  more  material  pursuits. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  CoHins's  reputation  as  a  Bacchic  votary. 
A  few  months  ago  he  made  certain  rules  for  himself  as  to  his 
potations,  restricting  himself  greatly  both  as  to  qualities  and  quan- 
tities. It  was  soon  rumoured  in  the  Eow  and  in  the  Strand,  that 
he  had  joined  the  Temperance  movement.  It  was  even  hinted  that 
a  new  novel  was  in  progress  advocatmg  the  cause  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  and  a  prodigious  circulation  was  prophesied  for  it.  This 
report  was  the  occasion  of  the  following  verses  being  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins.  The  "  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings,"  it  should  be  observed,  is 
the  title  of  his  last  volume  of  poems ;  and  the  verses  themselves  are, 
as  regards  metre  and  rhythm,  a  parody  upon  the  last  poem  in  that 


Written  in  the  wiodow  of  the  '  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings/  on  being  credibly 
informed  that  mine  host  (oar  poet)  had  taken  to  water-drinking. 


"  The  wine-god*a  glory  is  vanished. 
For  his  priest  has  averted  his  head ; 

Tea,  Mortimer  Collins  has  banished 
His  lovers,  the  white  and  the  red ! 

Woe,  woe  t  will  he  draw,  when  he  see  ns, 
Only  drops  from  his  well's  verdant  brinks, 

Now  that  he  who  onoe  wordiipped  Lysns, 


volume. 


Water  driAks ! 


Or,  will  he  make  magic  the  water, 
As  erst  he  put  glamours  in  wine, 

Till  the  fay— his  sweet  garden-well's  daughter, 
Makes  merry  the  votary's  shrine  ! 
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Will  he  who  wm  wont  to  extol  Iddi^ 

Paw  them  by  with  the  wiwet  of  winks ! . .  • . 
They're  all  rained,  now  Mortimer  CoUine 
Water  drinks  t 

Will  he  redolent  make  his  romanoee, 
More  than  ever,  of  brandy  and  lymph, 

Or  now  indulge  nought  nre  chaste  fancies, — 
This  Hippocrene'fl  mascnline  nymph  t 

But  O,  the  song,  where  the  decanter 
Was  hymned  in  the  purplest  of  inks ! 

What  a  void  is  there  now  that  this  chanter 


Will  he  leave  the  sad  rake,  gay  GatuUns, 
And  take  to  the  tripod  for  Terse ; 

Will  he  hai  and  drink  gas,  and  then  gull  us 
With  prophesies,  omens,  and  worse  ! 

Instead  of  sweet  Bacchus's  candour, 
Will  he  now  be  inspired  by  the  Sphinx, 

Now  that  he,  the  great  hogshead-demander, 


'  Strange  meetings '  indeed,  when  the  landlord 

Of  the  mystical,  musical '  Inn,' 
Meets  the  tiiirsty-souled  guest,  empty-canned, — '  Lord ! 

We*re  temperance  people  within : 
Try  our  water  1 ' ....  No,  not  if  I  know  it, 

In  a  hostel  where  cup  never  clinks ! — 
Life's  slow,  now  our  joUiest  poet 


By  return  of  post  came  to  the  author  of  the  chaffing  "  verses 
following  epistle  from  Mr.  Collins : — 


"  Dear  Keningale :  easily  libel 

Will  gull  metropolitan  folks  : 
Master  Hany,  who'll  sell  you  a  Bible, 

Is  ready  to  sell  you  a  hoax .... 

The  Kow  will  be  fiunous  for  jokes. 
Notwithstanding  that  prim  Pateroosier, 

I  hold  a  full  goblet  no  sin. 
And  merrily  manage  to  foster 


Tis  true  that  a  well  on  the  premises 

Beneath  the  old  filbert  is  sunk, 
(I  won*t  answer  for  fkya  in  short  chemises) 

'Tig  true  that  the  water  I've  drank. 

But  you  needn't  get  into  a  funk. 
When  you  come  down  this  way  there'll  be  claret, 

And  the  ancient  poetical  din. 
And  a  son-in-law's  sleep  in  my  garret 


Water  drinks! 


Water  drinks ! 


Water  drinks!" 


Mine  ease  at  mine  Inn. 


And  ease  in  mine  Inn. 
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I  agree  with  the  ioStop  apurrov : 
Yet  a  god  has  changed  water  to  wine, 

And  rd  stake  my  poetical  fist  on 
The  fiict  that  boUi  nymphs  are  divine  : 
SometimeB  one,  sometimes  t'other  is  mine. 

Hie  Toam  of  a  brooklet  may  often 
Beat  fizz  that  is  physicked  or  thin ; 

With  its  pare  lymph  'tis  pleasant  to  soften 


Deepond  not,  O  plaintive  Disciple  ! 

Nor  throw  yourself  into  the  sea : 
Tonll  more  easily  ont  of  the  sky  pull 

A  star,  than  a  habit  from  me  : 

The  life  that  I  live  shall  be  free. 
There  are  times  when  I  get  from  pure  water 

What  from  wine  I'm  unable  to  win ; 
But  when  you  come  down  with  my  daughter. 


Mr.  Collins  has  a  very  loving  eye  for  nataral  beauty.  He  is  some 
five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  just  entering  on  his  literary 
prime,  but  yet  quite  a  boy  in  his  freshness  of  appreciation  of  a  lovely 
fiky  or  a  raisty-bright  hill-side.  He  vas  born  in  1826,  in  the  county 
of  rich  landscapes  and  luscious  butter  and  cream.  He  has  resided 
in  some  dozen  English  counties,  and  knows  something  about  their 
scenery ;  but  out  of  England  his  foot  has  never  passed,  with  the 
exception  of  his  residence  for  some  years  in  Guernsey,  which  is  moro 
Normandy  than  England.  This  is  a  pity,  for  wo  should  like  some 
depiction  of  foreign  ways  from  his  facile  and  picturesque  pen.  If 
he  would  but  catch  the  modern  infection  of  travel,  and  try  California 
or  Japan,  or  some  place  of  really  distinctive  life,  character,  and  colour, 
he  might  be  stimulated  to  interested  and  closo  observation,  and  be 
roused  from  that  lazy  tendency  of  his— easy-writing.  A  book  by 
Mr.  Collins  on  scenery  and  human  life  quite  fresh  and  new  to  him, 
would  be  something  quite  fresh  and  new  to  his  readers,  and  a  rare 
boon  to  his  publishers. 


The  drink  of  an  Inn. 


There's  wine  at  the  Inn. 
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the  t  ?wp  apt^Tov  I 

ha.  changed  water  to  wia^ 

y  po«tk»l  i>t  on 
at  botk  ajMlihi  are  diviDe  : 
B  oae,  MMliMi  Voter  m  n 
abnMUflWVOlllB 
that  isphyiiflbtdortUft; 
l^-mpK'tMiilBiwiitlo 
Tbe  drink  of  an  Inn. 

imdfmtotiieiM: 
ovfcofttwikypall 


L  live  shall  b«  free, 
p..  wben  I  get  from  pure  mfttr 
wine  I'm  unable  to  win ; 
^    ~ie  down  with  my  diMightori 
Xliera't  wine  •!  the  Ibb. 


M.C." 


Tj  loving  eye  for  natanl  beaotf .  He  is  some 
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luscious  butter  and  cream.    He  has  rcsitkul 
counties,  and  kBowa  eomething  about  their 
England  hit  foot  Kit  never  passed,  with  the 

feB  for  some  yeara  in  Guernsey,  which  is  more 
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FOE  THE  LAST  TIME. 

FOB  the  last  time,  he  sees  the  sun  go  down 
Blood-red  through  mists  athwart  the  clamooring  towD, 
And  looks  o*er  roofs  familiar,  old  and  brown — 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time,  he  hears  the  warder's  call 
Ttoehe^  one,  ttoo,  three,  upon  the  bastioned  wall ; 
Then  his  weak  limbs  on  shaven  pallet  fall— 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time,  in  dreamland  false  he  lies 

Till,  roughly  roused,  he  hears  the  bidding,  "  Bise ! " 

And  marks  the  mom  is  yellow  in  the  skies — 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time, — ^hark !  can  that  be  his  knell  ? 
Drear  through  the  dawn  he  hears  the  prison  bell, 
And  looks — how  lovingly ! — now,  on  his  cell— 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time,  there,  on  the  barrack  grouud 
He  sees  his  old  loved  comrades  grouping  round ; 
Drums  beat :  his  arms  behind  his  back  are  bound — 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time — lo !  how  he  bends  to  hear 
Those  distant  church-bells  bringing  ever  near 
Glad  sounds — maybe  of  bridal — on  his  ear — 

For  the  last  time. 

For  the  last  time  he  lifts  bis  fearless  eyes. 
Hears  the  Present  I  and  laughs  towards  the  skies  \ 
Vive  la  Commune  !    Vive  la  belle  France  !  he  cries — 

For  the  last  time. 
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"  T^^^^TI^^^  8^°® '   "STou  have  but  one  rival  in  my  heart  of 
-■-^    hearts,  and  that  is  Alice  Holt !   It  is  hard  to  be  having  to 
leave  you  to-morrow." 

The  scene  in  question  might  have  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  less  ardent  than  Claude  Meldhurst,  the  landscape  painter.  The 
locb,  softest  and  sweetest  in  all  Scotland,  was  bathed  in  tlie  red 
beams  of  the  setting  sun, — that  setting  sun  of  September  which,  an 
artist  tells  you,  is  the  loveliest  in  the  whole  year,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  slant  its  beams  take !  Summer  seemed  lingering  in  the 
valleys,  for  the  shearing "  was  not  yet  over,  and  some  corn-fields 
had  not  yet  even  begun  to  be  cut,  while  the  birch  copse  showed  no 
tints  of  yellow.  But  winter  had  commenced  his  wild  reign  among 
the  mountains,  and  Ben  More  Assynt  had  already  become  as  white 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Alps.  Claude  Meldhurst  drew  his  plaid 
more  closely  round  him,  as  if  the  mere  sight  of  so  much  snow  chilled 
his  southern  frame,  while  he  turned  a  fresh  leaf  in  his  sketch-book 
to  give  some  faint  rendering  of  this  grand  scene  of  contrasts. 

"  But  who  was  Alice  Holt  P  "  So  thought  Flora  Macrae,  as  she 
came  behind  her  artist-lover,  to  watch  him  at  his  work.  He  had  not 
perceived  her  light  step  as  it  approached,  and  she  arrived  just  as  he 
was  uttering  the  last  words  of  his  soliloquy  on  the  prospect — "  You 
have  but  one  rival  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  and  that  is  Alice  Holt 
If  from  the  white  hill  opposite  her  had  come  a  sudden  and  icy  blast. 
Flora  would  scarcely  have  felt  a  keener  chill  through  her  veins  than 
she  now  experienced  through  hearing  that  unknown  name.  Why  had 
Mr.  Meldhurst  never  before  told  her  of  this  Alice  Holt,  this  lovely 
English  lady — as  no  doubt  she  was — who  held  this  chief  place  in  his 
"  heart  of  hearts  "  P  Flora  did  not,  indeed,  look  as  people  do  when 
they  have  had  a  chill,  for  she  grew  scarlet,  or  rather  crimson,  with 
indignation. 

It  is  never  wise  to  think  aloud,  and  Mr.  Meldhurst  would  have 
spared  both  himself  and  Flora  much  pain  had  he,  on  that  occasion, 
soliloquized  mentally  instead  of  audibly.  But  he  would  have  been 
even  wiser  had  he  given  Miss  Macrae,  when  she  came  up  and  taxed 
him  with  having  deceived  her,  the  one  word  of  explanation  which 
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would  have  made  her  laugh,  instead  of  that  unluckj  name  becoming 
the  little  rift  within  the  lute,  and  the, little  speck  within  the  fruit," 
which  was  destined  io  bring  to  an  untimely  end  a  tacit  betrothal 
promising  so  well  for  future  happiness.  Claude  thought  Flora  in 
joke  at  first,  and  could  not  resist  teasing  her  a  little  bit,  bj  plajing 
upon  her  jealousy;  but  when  she  showed  plainly  that  she  looked 
upon  it  as  no  jesting  matter,  and,  in  the  impetuosity  of  her  Keltic 
nature,  took  off  a  little  brooch  he  had  given  her,  and  restored  it  to 
him,  the  latent  pride  and  sullenness  inherent  in  so  many  of  us 
was  roused  within  his  breast,  and,  still  withholding  the  word  of 
explanation,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Very  well,  if  you  choose  to  be  so  absurd,  and  refuse  to  have  any 
confidence  in  me,  I  think  we  had  better  part.*' 

No  declared  engagement  had  as  yet  taken  place  between  these 
two ;  but  they  were  pretty  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  own 
sentiments,  and  so,  indeed,  was  every  one  about  them ;  consequently, 
Mrs.  Macrae  was  somewhat  surprised  when  her  daughter  Flora 
appeared  that  evening  without  the  brooch  she  habitually  wore ;  and 
still  more  so  when,  on  the  following  day,  she  learned  from  the  land- 
lord of  the  little  village  inn,  that  Mr.  Meldhurst,  who  had  never 
called  to  say  good-bye,  had  on  that  morning  started  on  his  return  to 
England.  And  when  weeks  flew  past,  and  brought  no  letter  from 
him,  nnd  she  saw  Flora  looking  sad,  and  yet  going  about  heroccupa* 
tions  with  an  eagerness  and  an  excitement  unusual  with  ber,  the 
mother  became  aware  that  the  pleasant  idyll  must  have  come  to  an 
end ;  but  she  did  not  question  her  daughter,  feeling  that  she  had  no 
right  to  intrude  into  the  confidence  even  of  her  own  child,  and  once, 
only  oncSe,  did  she  ever  allude  to  the  circumstance. 

The  daughter  of  an  officer  and  widow  of  a  minister,  Mrs.  Macrae 
had  never  been  rich  ;  but  she  had  hitherto  lived  in  tolerable  comfort, 
the  rent  of  her  cottage  and  the  wages  of  her  one  servant  being  paid 
by  her  brother,  the  pastor  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  That  worthy 
man  having,  however,  met  with  several  pecuniary  losses,  his  sister 
and  niece  felt  that,  with  his  large  family,  it  was  unjust  to  burden 
him  any  longer  with  the  charge  of  their  maintenance.  They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  give  up  housekeeping  for  a  time,  Mrs.  Macrae 
arranging  to  reside  with  an  invalid  relative ;  while  Flora,  who  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  advertised  for  a  situation  as  gover- 
ness. A  family  in  the  south  of  England  answered  the  advertisement, 
and  on  the  morning  of  her  departure,  her  mother,  kissing  her 
tenderly,  said,  amid  many  tears  :— 
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I  didn't  think,  my  bairn,  our  parting  would  bave  been  like  this. 
I  thought  you  would  have  gone  to  England  as  a  wife,  and  not  to 
earn  your  living.  I  always  thought  there  was  something  between 
you  and  that  Mr.  Meldhurst,  who  was  here  last  summer." 

''I  found  there  was  another  lady  he  liked  better  than  me, 
mamma,"  was  Flora's  half-muttered  reply ;  and  her  good  mother's 
only  rejoinder  was  to  commit  her  to  Him  who  watches  over 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  orders  everything  for  our  best 
good. 

Autumn  had  come  round  again,  and  Flora  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  country,  as  she  entered  the 
borders  of  Hampshire,  less  grand  by  far  than  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  North,  but  exuberantly  rich,  and  at  the  same 
time  romantic.  Not  far  from  pretty  Selborne,  with  its  guardian 
hOl,  the  Hanger,"  she  was  struck  with  a  fine  piece  of  woodland, 
and  was  just  going  to  ask,  in  the  language  that  rose  most  familiarly  to 
her  lips,  "What  do  they  call  yon  bonnio  shaw  P  "  when  she  overheard 
one  of  her  fellow-travellers  say  to  another— 

"That's  Alice  Holt,  is  it  not?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Curious  name,  but  not  given  in  honour  of  any  fair  one,  I  believe. 
Antiquarians,  I  think,  say  that  it  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ayles 
RoU,  Wood  of  Ash-trees.'' 

If  the  two  gentlemen  had  not  been  absorbed  in  their  own  con- 
versation, they  would  have  noticed  how  the  countenance  of  their 
pretty  Scotch  fellow-traveller  changed  as  she  heard  their  remarks. 
It  was  then  ap/ffc^,  and  not  apersotiy  that  had  aroused  her  jealousy. 
She  had  missed  happiness  by  this  stupid  blunder.  Well,  there  was 
no  help  for  it  now.  She  could  not  write  to  Mr.  Meldhurst,  and 
inform  him  of  her  mistake :  besides,  even  had  such  a  course  been 
fitting,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  ^ince  she  did  not  know 
his  address. 

A  few  hours'  travelling  brought  her  to  her  new  home,  where  she 
was  received  kindly,  and  treated  with  much  afiection ;  her  employers 
always  seeming  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  their  own  family.  About 
Christmas-time  she  accompanied  two  of  her  pupils  to  visit  a  relative 
of  theirs  in  London.  The  kind  old  lady  with  whom  they  went  to 
stay  spared  no  poins  in  taking  her  young  guests  to  all  possible  sights 
and  gaieties.  On  the  last  day  of  their  visit,  she  took  them  to  see  a 
winter  exhibition  of  pictures,  where  Flora  was  thrown  into  raptures 
by  the  sight  of  a  view  of  Loch  Shin,  her  very  own  lake,  with  Ben 
More  Assynt,  covered  with  snow,  in  the  distance,  and  com*fields 
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and  reapers  in  the  foreground.  Great,  however,  was  her  agitatioD, 
on  discoveriDg  from  her  catalogue  that  the  artist  was  CSaude 
Meldhurst.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  this  discovery,  as  not  to  notice 
that  the  artist  himself  had  come  up,  and  was  showing  hia  picture  to 
a  group  of  his  friends.  He  saw  ker^  however,  and  coming  up  to  her, 
frankly  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  her  in  London. 

"  But  perhaps,  after  what  has  passed,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
you,  Miss  Macrae." 

"  Yes  you  have,"  replied  Flora,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  blush. 
"  I  know  all  about  Alice  Holt  now.  If  you  can  forgive  me  my 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  I  more  than  forgive  you  for  teasing  me! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meldhurst  are  old  married  folks  now.  I  should  like 
you  to  see  them  in  their  pretty  drawing-room,  in  which  hang  two 
pictures,  one  representing  a  Sutherlandshire  loch,  the  other  a  Hamp- 
shire  landscape.  But  I  should  most  like  you  to  see  their  fair 
daughter,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Alice  Holt! 
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are  few  things  in  life  so  supremely  delicious  as  the 
discoTery  that  one  has  waked  ''too  soon/'  and  can  ''slumber 
again."  When  I  first  make  an  effort  to  open  my  reluctant  eyes,  I 
start  with  shame  to  see  the  rosy  light  pouring  into  my  room ;  but 
a  second  glance  around  convinces  me  that  it  is  yet  early  morning. 
The  stillness  of  humanity,  the  -soft  notes  of  little  birds — ^neyer  so 
joyous  and  songful  as  in  the  quiet  hours  of  three  and  four  on  a 
summer  morning — ^reassure  me,  and  I  turn  on  my  side  with  a  balmy 
feeling  of  relief,  and  give  myself  up  to  dozing  and  sweet  half- waking 
dreams,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  many  hours  will  elapse  ere  even 
the  most  rigid  of  moralists  could  expect  me  to  get  up. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  healthy  tone  imparted,  both  to 
mind  and  body,  by  the  habit  of  early  rising,  that  I  hardly  dare  put 
forth  a  plea  on  behalf  of  my  cherished  weakness ;  but  a  few  bold 
spirits  hare  gone  before,  and  I,  trembling,  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
I  will,  howerer,  attempt  a  compromise  with  the  opposition  by  con- 
ceding that  there  is,  unquestionably,  an  exhilarating  freshness  in  the 
early  morning  air,  which  may  act  as  a  tonic  on  the  system,  and  a 
parity  in  the  "  clear  crystal  mornings  "  of  spring  and  summer  that 
soothes  the  nerves  and  elevates  the  mind.  I  will,  moreover,  allow 
that  poets  do  not  extol  the  lier-in-bed ;  but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that,  like  many  other  inculcators  of  moral  principles,  they  are  more 
loath  to  practise  than  to  preach ;  and  I  have  always  derived  great 
comfort  from  Leigh  Hunt's  assurance  that  Thomson  was  an  habitual 
lier-in-bed,  in  spite  of  that  withering  line — 


There  is  a  stronger  conviction  of  sincerity,  to  my  mind,  in  the 
simplicity  of  old  Chaucer ;  we  see  he  has  not  worked  his  feelings  up 
to  a  pitch  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  we  can  believe  that  he  did 
actually  relish  his  early  walks  amongst  the  daisies,  when  he  tells  us, 
in  his  honest  way,  how — 


"  When  oomen  ia  the  May, 
That  in  the  bed  there  daweth*  no  day 
That  I  n'  am  up  and  walking  in  the  mead, 
To  Keen  the  flower  t  agenet  the  auDnd  spread, 
When  it  npriseth  early  by  the  morrow  : 
That  bliasfol  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow." 

♦  Dawneth.  t  The  daisy. 
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Truly,  if  anythiog  on  earth  could  equal  the  profouud  enjoyment  of 
lying  in  bed,  it  would  be  a  walk  abroad  on  a  bright  May  moruiog, — 

"  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue^ 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  onokoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Once  or  twice  in  my  life,  by  a  huge  exertion,  I  have  cast  off  dull 
sloth  and  wandered  into  the  fields  while  the  dewdrops  still  glistened 
on  the  daisy-strewn  turf;  and  what  mortal  can  describe  the  subtle 
sensations  of  pleasure,  the  yague  joyousness  produced  by  the  soft 
fresh  breezes,  the  sunny  summer  sky, — 

"The  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue ; " 

the  ecstatic  trillings  of  countless  birds.  And  yet — I  Ioto  my  bed  and 
my  morning  dreams  more  deeply  and  passionately;  for  they,  too,  have 
a  calming,  healing  influence,  better  suited  to  the  world-worn  spirit  of 
one  no  longer  young  than  the  light-heartening  effects  of  early  rising. 
I  belieye  it  is  only  such  as  are  comparatively  free  from  mental  anxiety, 
or  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  buoyant  nature,  who  are  able  to 
resist  the  seductions  of  bed.  Children  are  almost  invariably  early 
risers ;  their  little  opening  eyes  rejoice  in  the  sunlight,  and  their 
first  thoughts  fly  to  the  birds  twittering  outside ;  they  spring  up, 
and  as  soon  as  nurse,"  who  is  so  slow,"  has  fastened  the  last 
button,  they  rush  forth,  with  eager  impatience,  to  sec  whether  the 
starling  in  the  ivy  has  yet  "  made  a  little  bird."  But  to  all  who  have 
left  their  youth  behind,  who  have  passed  through  sorrow,  the  waking 
hour  brings  thoughts  and  memories,  faiut  and  jumbled  though  they 
be,  thnt  fill  the  mind  with  regretful  longings,  half  sad,  half  sweet, 
and  cause  a  languor  to  pervade  the  body ;  and  as  we  become  more 
conscious,  what  a  host  of  long-forgotten  forms  return  to  their  vacant 
places ! — old  scenes  come  back  again,  moving  as  with  redoubled  force 
by  reason  of  their  lengthened  sleep  in  the  dust  of  years. 
It  is  long,  long  ago,  now,  and  yet  I  see  clearly  a  meadow,  where — 

"  Oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grow." 

A  tiny  figure  in  a  white  frock  is  dancing  from  flower  to  flower,  in 
wild  exuberance  of  joy,  and  then,  in  the  fuhiess  of  baby  love,  gives 
all  her  store  to  a  fat  boy  in  a  hoUand  blouse.  My  sister  ?  Ah,  yes, 
but  no  longer  a  sister  at  heart ;  the  door  of  her  house  is  closed  to  me, 
and  Iho  merry  eyes  of  yore  look  coldly  when  we  meet,— for  my  coat 
is  not  always  of  the  latest  cut,  and  I  am  not  well  up  in  the  doings 
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of  the  fashionable  world ;  but  that  little  form,  so  fondly  cherished 
in  dajs  gone  by,  comes  to  me  in  dawning  hours,  its  baby  lips  are 
pressed  to  mine  in  fond  embrace,  its  childish  laugh  echoes  in  my  ears 
as  we  once  again  combine  to  induce  Christopher,*'  a  chicken  of 
tender  years,  to  swim  in  a  bucket  with  "  Quackquack,"  a  duck  of 
celebrated  memory. 

Then  it  fades  from  my  view,  and  the  old  school-house  rises  before 
my  half-shut  eyes ;  Markby  and  Hodgson  are  fighting  in  a  corner 
of  the  cricket-ground,  and  most  keenly  do  I  resent  being  placed, 
far  from  the  fun,  as  a  distant  outpost,  to  give  timely  warning  of 
danger.  Tom  Brand,  a  boy  of  even  less  importance  in  the  school 
than  myself,  tries  to  sneak  past  me  to  the  scene  of  action ;  but 
I  capture  him,  and  by  virtue  of  might  being  right,  leave  him  in 
durance  vile,  and  depart  exultant  to  the  favoured  circle  round  the 
combatants. 

Dear  old  college  days !  their  light  can  never  fade ;  they  come  with 
a  crowd  of  shadows,  and  I  mingle  with  these  phantom  forms,  and 
live  again  in  fancy  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  fancy,  for  now  I  am  travelh'ng  home  through  the 
well-known  lanes,  bearing,  myself,  the  intelligence  of  my  hard- 
earned  success,  and  I  debate  how  to  announce  it  to  my  parents  with 
most  effect.  I  am  standing  once  more  in  the  drawing-room  of  my 
old  home,  the  golden  light  of  evening  is  flooding  everything,  and  the 
soft  summer  air  is  gently  rustling  the  leafy  trees,  and  stirring  the 
lace  curtains  that  shade  the  blaze  of  colour  in  the  garden  plots  out- 
side ;  and  I  say :  "  Mother,  I  have  taken  a  double-flrst."  And  she, 
my  mother,  comes  towards  me,  her  fair,  serene  face  brightening  with 
love  and  pride,  and  places  her  plump  white  hands  on  my  shoulders 
as  she  smiles  up  at  me,  and  her  clear  voice  rings  forth  the  loving 
words :  "  My  boy,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  "  My  father  starts  from  his 
afternoon  nnp,  learns  the  news,  and  pats  my  back  approvingly,  and 
pretends  he  has  not  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  then,  to  hide  his  weakness,  he 
dives  into  the  cellar  and  brings  to  light  some  of  his  prime  port, 
Jack,  my  boy, — fro  drink  your  health,  old  fellow."  Their  eyes  have 
long  since  closed  on  earth,  and  the  most  sacred  spot  to  me  here* 
below  is  the  little  churchyard  on  the  hill  where  their  ashes  are 
mingled  in  one  grave. 

Amid  the  hurry  and  toil  of  the  day,  there  is  no  place  for  these 
memories  ;  worldly  interests  engros>s  us,  and  the  cares  of  life  ent  up 
one*s  very  soul ;  but  in  those  peaceful,  dawning  hours  we  can,  if  we 
will,  enter  a  world  "  o'er  which  no  living  power  doth  hold  control " 
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in  that;  silent  morning  time  when  reality  and  illusion  are  so  strangely 
blended :  we  feel  the  pressure  of  gentle  hands,  and  hear  the  sound  of 
sweet  voices,  whose  owners  are  to  us,  in  daylight  hours,  very  &r 
away ;  dear  world ! 


There  speak  too  the  Toioea  that  I  love  to  hear, 

There  smile  the  glances  that  I  love  to  see. 
There  dwell  the  forms  of  those  my  soal  holds  dear. 

For  ever  in  a  blessed  home  with  me. 
They  who  have  walked  with  me  aloDg  life's  way. 

Who  severed  are  by  fortune's  adverse  tide. 
Who  ne'er  again  through  Time's  uncertain  day 

For  woe  or  weal  shall  wander  by  my  side. 
These  all  dwell  here,  and  not  these  alone, 
Bat  the  dead,  the  dead,  those  weary  ones. 
Who  to  their  rest  are  gone,  whose  footprints 
From  this  earth  are  vanished." 


And  why  should  these  sacred  visions  be  rudely  dispelled,  bright 
bonds  of  union  with  lost  youth,  when  all  the  world  was  fresh,  when 
hopes  were  yet  high  and  trustfulness  unimpaired.  Why  should  we 
chase  from  us  the  kindly  shades,  and  rouse  ourselves  to  the  vivid 
consciousness  that  ''Fair  hope  is  dead,"  that  our  aspirations  are 
quenched,  dear  friends  estranged — we  know  not  why — and  that 
existence  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more  rugged  than  we  were  disposed 
to  expect  when  we  set  out  on  the  journey. 

Fellow-delinquents,  let  us  make  the  most  of  such  moments,  and 
fully  and  openly  enjoy  this  blissful  time  of  day ;  let  us  brave  the 
contempt  of  those  who,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  tell  us  they  daily 
rise  with  the  lark,  and  hug  to  our  bosoms  the  blessed  thought,  that, 
though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  rank  as  beings  of  a  higher 
order  than  ourselves,  they,  nevertheless,  miss  some  hours  of  unspeak- 
able enjoyment,  unknown,  save  to  the  despised  lier-in-bed. 
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THE  LAST  VICTORY  OP  IMPEBIAL  HOME, 
THE  FIELD  OF  CHALONS. 

FROM  the  land  of  Sogdiana,  where  the  great  Jazartes  flowa. 
Where  the  torrid  plains  are  tempered  by  the  lofty  mountain 
snowsy 

Sprang  the  Mongol  and  the  Tartar,  with  the  lust  of  spoil  athirst. 
And  were  lost  the  Nomad  shepherds,  in  the  host  of  Huns  accurst. 
0*er  the  boundless  plains  of  Scy thia  rolled  the  devastating  horde, 
Sparing  nought  that  they  encountered  from  the  torch  or  from  the 
sword. 

Ever  onward  rushed  the  torrent,  leaving  traces  broad  and  deep, 
Like  an  avalanche  in  spring-time  crashing  down  an  Alpine  steep. 
Nation  none  withstood  them  boldly;  with  dread  fright  and  fear 
aghast, 

All  give  way  before  the  Tartars,  like  the  chaff  before  the  blast. 
Europe's  rich  and  lovely  valleys  with  the  savage  Easterns  teem ; 
In  the  cities  sound  their  cymbals,  on  the  walls  their  banners  gleam. 

Still  rolls  on  the  tide  of  conquest ;  Attila  still  thirsts  for  more — 
He  would  see  his  banners  flutter  by  the  far  Atlantic  shore ; 
He  would  reign  from  sea  to  ocean,  as  from  Tiber  to  the  North, 
And  fair  France  must  own  the  Tartars  as  her  rightful  lords  hence- 
forth. 

Some  is  dying !  Soon  completely  will  be  quenched  her  waning  light ; 

Soon  the  last  iota  ceded  of  her  once  colossal  might ! 

Yet  shall  flare  the  taper  brightly  ere  for  ever  sink  its  rays. 

And  a  flash  of  ancient  glory  shall  illume  her  dying  days. 

AetiuB — name  renowned  in  story,  last  support  of  Western  Some — 

Calls  the  Visigoths  to  aid  him,  guard,  and  shield  the  common  home. 

With  the  legions  of  the  empire,  from  the  savage  raging  bands 

Who  have  made  of  Qaul  a  desert,  smoking  cities,  blackened  sands. 

At  the  summons,  from  their  scabbards  leap  a  hundred  thousand 
swords, 

And  the  former  foes,  united,  march  to  meet  the  Tartar  hordes. 
Then  withdraws  from  Orleans  city  Attila  his  vast  array — 
Waits  in  Chalons  plain  the  onset,  like  a  tiger  turned  to  bay. 
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In  the  smiling  Champaign  country,  bright  with  many  a  lustrous  hue, 
Drew  the  Christian  on  the  Pagan  in  a  noble  cause  and  true. 
Ne'er  before  were  issues  greater  pendent  on  a  single  fight, 
Never  since  have  Europe's  warriors  drawn  their  swords  with  better 
right! 

To  the  eastward  lay  the  Tartars  in  a  fierce  enormous  crowd, 
Their  harshly  jarring  tocsins  ringing  far,  and  long,  and  loud ; 
To  the  west  the  Christian  squadrons ;  on  the  left  the  sturdy  Goths, 
Against  whom  the  brilliant  Bomans  seem  like  butterflies  and  moths. 

Gleamed  the  sun  on  helm  and  hauberk,  gleamed  on  shield  and  cuirass 
bright, 

Fkshed  along  the  lines  of  spear-heads,  like  a  stream  of  silver  ligitt, 
Till  it  steeped  the  serried  masses  in  a  flood  of  fiery  rays, 
While  the  tips  of  spears  and  lances  shimmered  out  amid  the  blaze. 
Blazoned  with  the  broidered  tokens  of  a  thousand  conflicts  dire. 
Flutter  out  the  Boman  eagles,  glimmering  like  sheets  of  fire, 
Towers  above  the  great  Labarum,  symbol  of  the  aid  divine. 
That  should  nerve  its  guardians*  courage,  as  they  saw  the  holy  sign. 
On  the  left  outspread  the  Gothic  host,  but  no  such  rich  dispUy 
Girds  with  garish  pomp  their  steady,  calm,  and  resolute  array ; 
Only  on  their  flaxen  ringlets  beams  the  sun  in  golden  sheen. 
Glistening  on  the  trusty  targets  and  the  falchions  bright  and  keen. 

*Mid  his  chiefs  the  Gothic  monarch,  Theodoric  king-like  stands ; 
On  his  head  the  regal  emblem ;  bear  a  mighty  sword  his  hands ; 
Glows  his  face  with  valiant  ardour;  swells  his  breast  with  martial  pride, 
As  he  bids  his  warriors  bear  them,  as  their  fathers  fought  and  died— 
"  Fight  as  fought  our  lord  Alaric,  when  he  lost  PoUentia's  field ; 
Fight  as  ever  fought  a  nation  that  knew  never  bow  to  yield. 
For  tbe  cross  against  the  heathen,  freedom— and  the  Tartar  hordes, 
Hearth  and  home,  and  faith  and  altar  quiver  on  our  trusty  swords!" 
Now  from  out  the  Boman  legions  rings  a  mighty  trumpet-blast. 
Boiling  o*cr  the  spreading  valley  in  reverberations  vast ; 
Beat  of  drum  and  clang  of  cymbals,  martial  strains  from  horn  and 
pipe, 

Sound  from  Gothic  camp  and  Boman,  tell  the  time  for  action's  ripe. 

Answers  back  across  the  valley,  in  discordant  notes  and  long, 
Clang  and  clash  the  fearful  booming  of  the  dreaded  Tartar  gong. 
Spring  the  armies  to  the  conflict,  clear  the  clouds  from  Aetius'  brow, 
"  Bomans  I  bear  ye  well  and  bravely  for  your  Homes  and  Altars  now  \ 
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Crash,  the  hordes  and  armies  mingle,  now  is  heard  the  sounding  din 
Of  the  first  attack,  and  now  the  foremost  ranks  are  driven  in. 
Onward  press  the  surging  masses !    Mingle  with  the  clang  of  arms 
War-cries  clear,  sonorous,  awful ;  bugle-calls,  and  loud  alarms. 
From  the  tempered  sword  and  cuirass  gleams  the  bright  and 
glancing  flash; 

On  the  helms  and  casques  and  gorgets  rings  the  axe's  trenchant 


Cross  the  sabres  of  Damascus  with  the  tried  Toledo  steel, 

As  who  wield  them  fierce  and  panting  onward  surge  or  backward  reel. 

In  the  leathern  jerkin  pierces  through  and  through  the  Soman  lance, 
While  from  off  the  polished  breastplate,  Hunnic  spear-thrusts 
harmless  glance. 

But  those  blinding  flights  of  arrows,  how  they  shoot,  the  heathen 


Close  and  endless  fly  the  missiles,  keener  than  the  keenest  sword. 
Throwing  now  aside  their  quivers,  couch  the  Huns  their  lances  keen, 
Break  into  a  charge,  while  steeps  the  sun  their  ranks  in  golden  sheen; 
On  and  on,  their  lances  gleaming,  spur  and  spring  the  Tartar  horse. 
Quakes  the  ground  beneath  the  onset  of  their  headlong  rushing  course. 
Sages  now  a  fearful  combat !  strives  the  Soman  with  the  Hun ! 
Doughty  deeds  that  minstrels  sing  of,  now  in  multitude  are  done. 
Sweep  the  blades  and  flash  the  spear-heads  of  the  mighty  Eastern  host. 
Yet,  though  shaken  sorely,  stand  the  Somans  at  their  wonted  post. 

Quivers  in  the  scale  the  battle !  Soon  the  awful  dread  suspense 
Must  be  ended  by  the  well-timed  onset,  or  the  stout  defence. 
Attila,  with  eagle-vision,  in  the  wearied  Oothic  ranks 
Notes  the  flaw,  and  at  it  launches,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  the  Franks. 
See  ye  how  the  stoutest  champions  quail  beneath  the  sounding  thud, 
As  upraised  falchion  crashes  through  to  drink  full  deep  of  blood. 
Press  the  long-haired  warriors  onward,  gleam  their  swords  in  circled 
sweep. 

Bends  the  Gothic  line  and  totters,  higher  grows  the  bloody  heap. 
Falter  now  the  false  Alani,  with  Italian  money  bought. 
As  they  yield  and  quail,  the  cravens,  'neath  the  Tartars  fierce 
onslaught. 

Madly  heave  the  mingling  masses,  madly  rush  the  Huns  accurst. 
And  with  conflict  sharp  and  bloody,  tlirough  the  Christian  centro 


crash ! 


horde  ! 


burst. 
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Surely  now  the  mighty  battle  swiftly  draws  towards  its  end. 
And  the  Tartars  from  the  Bomans  shall  fair  France's  valleys  rend ; 
Broken  into  distant  bodies,  fight  the  Christians  in  despair 
While  the  Huns  now  charge  them  fiercely,  now  around  them  madly 
tear. 

Fiercest  rolk  the  press  of  battle  now  against  the  Gothic  ranks, 
Which,  beset  by  odds  enormous,  gather  in  a  dense  phalanx. 
Over  all  towers  Theodoric,  brandishing  the  fatal  sword 
That  to-day  has  drank  the  blood  of  many  a  Tartar  khan  and  lord. 
Mighty  deeds  of  arms  and  valour  then  achieved  that  gallant  band ; 
Not  in  vain  they  sink  by  hundreds,  for  they  still  the  foe  withstand; 
Till  their  leader  falls,  and  then  they  quiver  weakly  and  give  way, 
While  the  Huns  stride  on  exultant,  breaking  through  the  thin  array. 

Hnrk !  a  roll  of  thunder,  sounding  o'er  the  blood-stained  battle-field ; 
Ou.vard  spurs  a.GK)thic  squadron  until  now  from  view  concealed. 
On  they  come  with  lances  gleaming,  ringlets  floating  in  the  breeze, 
While  in  loud  sonorous  cadence  o'er  the  plain  their  shouting  flees: 
Fresh,  they  charge  the  ecattered  squadrons  of  the  wearied  Tartar 


Piercing  through  and  through  their  columns,  with  an  all-resistless 


Mazed,  and  stupefied,  and  weary  with  the  fight,  the  Nomad  hordes, 
Like  the  grass  before  the  mower,  sink  beneath  the  Gothic  swords. 
All  is  terror,  rout,  confusion,  fleeing  crowds  and  wild  dismay, 
That  one  charge  hath  won  the  battle, — swept  the  Tartar  khans  away ; 
Checked  at  length  the  tide  of  conquest  which  on  Scythian  steppes 


Europe  breathes,  and  Ghiul  hath  freedom,  Chalons  fight  is  lost  and 


horse, 


force. 


begun ; 


won! 
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ON  the  following  day  Mr.  Danvers  sent  a  note  down  to  the  Gljn, 
as  Annie  Hughes's  residence  was  commonly  called,  asking 
her  brother  to  come  up  to  the  Lodge,  and  Edward  complied  at  once 
with  the  request.  Frederick  showed  him  his  library,  his  curiosities 
collected  from  many  countries,  and  all  his  treasures,  and  then  invited 
him  to  stay  to  luncheon. 

Edward  was  in  a  thorough  good  humour  after  all  these  attentions, 
and  when  Mr.  Danvers  began  to  speak  to  him  seriously  and  earnestly 
about  his  approaching  departure,  the  new  duties  he  was  about  to 
undertake,  and  the  new  responsibilities  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
him,  he  listened  respectfully  enough,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to 
succeed  in  his  new  calling. 

"  If  you  are  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty,  send  to  me,"  said 
Frederick,  kindly.  "  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  and  you  may, 
perhaps,  find  it  easier  to  trust  me  than  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Edward  thought  it  certainly  would  be  easier,  and  he  promised  to 
do  as  he  was  desired.  He  was  leaving  early  the  next  morning,  and 
would  not  therefore  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Danvers  again,  so  that 
gentleman  took  his  hat,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  to  the  Glyn. 
It  was  in  reality  a  pretext  to  see  Annie,  but  Edward  was  not  aware 
of  that  Falling  in  love,  and  with  his  sister,  was  about  the  last 
action  he  would  attribute  to  Mr.  Danvers,  and  he  thought  that 
his  evident  interest  in  him  was  nothing  more  than  a  passing  fancy. 
On  the  way  Edward  suddenly  exclaimed :  Mr.  Darby  is  coming ;  I 
daresay  he  has  been  at  our  place." 

The  gentleman  whom  Frederick  saw  advancing  to  meet  them  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  average  height,  with  light  hair  and 
whiskers  elaborately  curled  and  perfumed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  clerical  black,  and  wore  the  ordinary  white  necktie,  and  in  one 
hand  he  had  a  bamboo  cane  with  a  golden  handle.  He  was  a  clerical 
fop,  in  fact ;  and  in  addition  to  his  little  foibles  in  matters  of  dress, 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  profoundly  learned  and 
clever  man,  and  although  in  this  respect  he  did  not  differ  from  many 
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who  believed  themsclyes  to  be  Tnisunderstood  and  unappreciated 
men,  he  thought  that  every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
acknowledged  his  immense  mental  superiority.  For  the  purpose  of 
impressing  this  more  strongly  upon  their  minds,  he  appeared  to  be 
always  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  and  was  generally  full  of  some 
subject  which  nobody  else  took  the  trouble  to  think  about.  The 
subjects  he  chose  to  descant  upon  were  never  very  abstruse,  but  hia 
friends  did  not  notice  that,  and  even  if  they  bad,  Mr.  Darby  would 
have  told  them  that  the  greatest  philosopher  was  he  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  smallest  things. 

Frederick  had  heard  all  this,  and  looked  curiously  at  the  approach, 
ing  figure. 

"  Does  he  often  go  down  to  your  house  P  "  he  asked,  wondering 
whether  he  was  in  hopes  of  converting  Annie  to  his  yiews. 

"  Too  frequently  to  please  my  sister,"  answered  Edward ;  I 
fancy  he  is  sweet  upon  her,  and  she  can't  bear  the  fellow.  Besides, 
she  abhors  TJnitarianism,  and  has  told  him  so  over  and  over  again ; 
but  he  is  much  to  clever  too  understand  common-sense  hints." 

A  fellow  like  this  in  love  with  Annie !  The  thought  was  simply 
absurd  in  Frederick's  opinion  ;  for  although  he  was  by  no  means  a 
conceited  man,  he  saw  the  great  social  and  mental  difference  between 
them.  Rivalry  and  jealousy  were  therefore  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  next  feeling  which  arose  in  his  breast  was  one  akin  to 
anger,  that  this  man  had  presumed  to  worship  at  the  same  shrine  as 
he  I  It  did  not  strike  him  that  Annie's  position  was  but  little  superior 
to  Mr.  Darby's,  and  that  to  many,  a  minister  or  curate,  however  poor 
and  brainless  he  might  be,  was  nevertheless  considered  in  Wales  to 
be  the  height  of  a  girl's  ambition.  He  felt  only  that  she  whom-  he 
loved  was  by  the  mere  fact  of  that  love  completely  removed  from  the 
sphere  she  had  before  occupied.  Undoubtedly  Frederick  Danvers 
was  a  proud  man. 

As  these  thoughts  were  resolving  themselves  into  shape  in  his 
mind,  Mr.  Darby  was  coming  to  meet  them  with  downcast  eyes  and 
meditative  countenance. 

"He  is  preparing  a  speech,"  laughed  Edward;  "he  is  sure  to 
bring  sometliing  queer  out.  He  always  begins  to  talk  about  some 
new  theory  or  discovery  whenever  I  meet  him,  and  I  see  he  is  getting 
something  of  the  kind  ready  now." 

Mr.  Darby  had  noticed  the  strange  gentleman,  and  guessed  who 
he  was.  This  first  opportunity  of  making  an  impression  on  him  was 
not  to  be  lost,  and  he  accordingly  came  towards  them  with  the  slow 
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IbgeriDg  gait  and  absent  expression  of  countenance  which  he  deemed 
necessarj  to  support  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  and  when  near 
enough  to  Edward  he  accosted  him  gravelj. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  my  joung  friend/'  he  said,  "  that  every 
fourth  woman  one  meets  is  unmarried  according  to  the  last  census. 
This  is  an  alarming  state  of  things,  which  every  true  philanthropist 
ought  to  endeavour  to  remedy.  Now  this  remedy  is,  I  think,  an 
obvious  one  if  we  consider  the  question  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  supply  and  demand." 

"Are  ifou  gomg  to  be  married,  Mr.  Darby?"  asked  Edward, 
maliciously.  Unless  you  are,  it  is  no  use  preaching  to  us.  Give 
us  a  good  example.  But  I  ought  to  introduce  this  gentleman  to  you, 
Mr.  Danvers,  Mr.  Darby.'* 

"I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  philosopher,  gravely, 
addressing  Mr.  Danvers.  "  I  was,  however,  discussing  this  question 
merely  in  the  abstract.  Supply  and  demand  are  the  great  laws  and 
principles  which  regulate  the  marriage  question  as  well  as  every 
other.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  demand  is  decreasing,  because 
the  article  supplied  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  con* 
sumer — I  mean  of  those  who  require  it,  or,  in  non-technical  language, 
which  we  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to  in  treating  popular  ques- 
tions, the  women  who  are  willing  to  be  married  are  not  proper 
persons  to  discharge  satisfactorily  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
married  life." 

"  What  remedy  would  you  propose  then  ?  "  asked  Frederick,  who 
was  highly  amused  by  this  display. 

"  I  would  remove  the  objections  which  are  now  urged  with  much 
effect  by  making  the  young  women  suited  to  their  wants — that  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  express  myself  more  clearly,  I  would  have  a  law 
passed  prohibiting  marriage  except  with  women  who  could  prove 
themselves  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  life.  That  qualification 
would,  of  course,  differ  in  the  various  grades  of  society,  but  in  every 
station  of  life  I  would  compel  them  to  undergo  an  examination 
in  domestic  economy  and  general  household  management.  These 
examinations  could  be  conducted  by  properly  qualified  matrons  of 
long  experience,  who  would  award  certificates  of  competency  to  all 
who  passed,  and  the  successful  candidates  only  would  be  eligible  for 
marriage." 

"  Then  the  first  question  a  gentleman  would  ask  his  lady-love 
would  be  not,  *Do  you  love  meP'  but  '  Have  you  a  certificate  ?  *  '* 
remarked  Frederick,  gravely. 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Darby  ;  "  and  unless  she  had  one,  bo 
would  have  to  pay  his  addresses  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  pro- 
bability, however,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  when  this  examination 
would  be  first  instituted  thousands  of  young  women  would  present 
themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  those  not  holding  certificates  would 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.'* 

"  Tour  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,**  remarked  Frederick,  prepar- 
ing to  move  on.  "  I  hope  you  will  ventilate  it  as  much  as  possible ; 
and,  of  course,  as  you  are  so  deeply  convinced  of  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  you  will  not  marry  until  this  examination  has  been  set 
on  foot,  and  you  find  a  lady  who  has  passed  in  honours.  Tour  idea 
is  a  very  good  one ;  consecrate  your  life  and  talents  to  carry  into 
effect  so  beneficent  a  scheme  of  reform,'*  and  they  shook  hands  and 
went  on,  leaving  the  philosopher  rather  taken  aback  at  this  practical 
application  of  his  views. 

"  Is  he  at  all  clever  P  *'  asked  Frederick,  when  they  had  gone  a 
little  way ;    and  does  he  always  talk  in  this  peculiar  manner  P  " 

"Tes,  he  is  always  the  same,"  answered  Edward;  ''the  only 
difiference  is  that  he  continually  changes  his  subject.  Next  time  you 
meet  him  he  will  have  something  else  in  the  wind." 

They  were  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  yard,  and  Frederick 
hesitated  whether  he  would  accept  £dward*s  invitation  to  go  in. 
Brother  and  sister  might  have  many  things  to  say  to  one  another 
before  parting  for  a  long  period,  and  he  would  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities foil  seeing  her  after  Edward  was  gone.  He  explained  his 
reason  for  not  coming  in,  and  then  prepared  to  turn  back. 

"  I  have  one  word  of  warning  again  to  give  you,"  he  said,  "  and 
that  is,  avoid  drink.  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
do  so  if  you  try,  and  I  fear  it  is  your  chief  temptation.  For  your 
dead  parents'  sake,  for  your  sister's  sake,  and,  if  my  friendship  is 
worth  anything,  for  my  sake,  make  every  eflbrt  to  be  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  yourself  and  to  all  your  friends.  Promise  that  you  will 
do  BO." 

He  laid  his  hand  as  he  spoke  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  his  own  clear,  honest  eyes.  Edward  could 
not  resist  such  an  appeal,  and  he  gave  the  required  pledge.  He  fully 
intended  at  the  time  to  keep  his  promise,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  and  for  all  belonging  to  him  if  he  had  done  so.  He 
was  fated,  however,  to  remember  his  friend's  advice  a  short  time 
afterwards,  and  to  curse  his  own  folly  that  he  had  not  followed  it. 
At  this  moment,  however,  he  was  so  full  of  the  excitement  of  leaving 
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home,  so  glad  to  be  free  from  the  fetters  and  restraints  of  his  home 
life,  and  so*  confident  that  he  should  do  well,  that  warnings  and 
advice  were  thrown  away  upon  him.  Frederick  feared,  judging  from 
the  light  heedless  way  in  which  he  made  the  promise,  that  it  would 
not  be  observed,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  at  that  moment  to 
endeavour  to  make  any  impression  upon  him. 

^Send  me  your  address,'*  he  said,  as  they  parted.  "I  will  write 
to  you,  and  if  you  should  want  money  or  advice  on  any  subject,  let 
me  know.   I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

Edward  promised  to  do  so,  and  then  Frederick  returned  to 
Qlynarth  Lodge.  He  was  sorely  troubled  respecting  the  youth. 
He  had  heard  some  unpleasant  rumours  about  him  that  day,  and 
he  noticed  with  pain  that  the  person  who  told  him  of  his  former  mis- 
conduct seemed  to  think  that  Edward's  dissipated  habits  were  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  Frederick  had 
heard  of  them  before. 

It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  mused,  as  he  returned  home,  "  a  very  great 
pity,  for  he  is  a  good-meaning  lad,  only  a  little  headstrong  and  wild. 
I  can  quite  believe  that  he  is  addicted  to  drink — that  was  quite  evi- 
dent tbe  other  evening.  I  am  afraid  his  departure  will  bring  trouble 
upon  his  sister." 

Edward  left  very  early  next  morning,  and  about  eleven  Frederick 
called  nt  the  house.  Annie  was  very  much  depressed  and  low- 
spirited,  and  although  her  lover  did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer  her,  ho 
was  not  altogether  successful. 

"  A  shadow  of  coming  evil  seems  to  rest  upon  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  let  Edward  go.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
make  him  aploughboy  here  than  to  expose  him  to  the  temptations 
he  will  meet  in  Abemant." 

"  You  are  really  distressing  yourself  needlessly,  my  darling,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  to  him,  and  caressing  her  tenderly.  "  The  town 
where  he  has  gone  to  is  not  such  a  large  place,  and  thousands  of 
young  men  go  every  year  from  home,  and  do  well.  "Why  should  not 
he  P  If  he  is  a  little  wayward  and  headstrong,  he  will  remember  his 
sister,  and  do  his  duty  for  her  sake." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  for  her  influence  had  failed  to  preserve 
him  from  temptation  even  in  the  country  where  she  was  present. 
Was  it  likely  to  be  more  efiectual  in  a  town  and  in  her  absence  ? 

"  Let  us  talk  about  something  more  cheerful  than  these  gloomy 
forebodings,"  he  said,  lightly  ;  "  I  am  going  to  Montressor  House 
this  evening,  and  I  mean  to  tell  them  of  our  engagement." 
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"Oh,  no!  please  dou'fc.  You  reallj  must  not,"  she  cried, 
earnestly. 

"  Why  not,  dearest  ?  "  he  asked,  tenderly.  "  You  surely  are  not 
ashamed  of  me  ?  '* 

**No,  no;  you  must  not  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  she  exclaimed 
pleadingly.  "  I  am  the  proudest,  happiest  girl  in  the  world,  en- 
riched by  your  love ;  but  you  must  not  tell  them  just  yet.  We  hare 
only  known  each  other  for  a  few  days and  a  deep  blush  overspread 
her  face  as  she  remembered  how  sudden  their  attachment  had  been. 
"And  you  must  let  a  month  or  two  elapse  before  you  make  it 
public" 

"  You  little  goose ! "  he  said,  laughingly ;  "  do  you  think  that  love 
springs  up  and  grows  only  with  time,  like  potatoes  or  cabbages— 
that  it  must  be  watered  by  a  certain  number  of  tea-drinkings,  and 
manured  by  a  long  course  of  love-making  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ?  That  is  not  my  creed.  I  loved  you  at  the  momant  when  I 
first  met  you  in  the  mountain  hut,  and  I  shall  always  do  so." 

"  But  love  is  strengthened  and  purified  by  time,  is  it  not  ?  "  she 
asked,  taking  up  her  embroidery. 

"  Most  decidedly ;  but  people  have  an  idea  that  an  engagement 
formed  between  two  persons  who  have  not  known  each  other  very  long 
is  improper  and  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  yet  most  of  these 
people  have  a  dim  idea  lurking  in  their  minds  that  somewhere  in  the 
worid  there  is  a  partner  fixed  for  everybody — that,  in  fact,  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  this  idea  seri- 
ously advocated  in  all  classes  of  society.  If  people  are  predestined 
for  one  another,  we  will  hope  that  we  are,  and  the  sooner  we  fulfil 
our  destiny  the  better,  of  course." 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head,  still  insisting  on  withholding  the 
announcement  for  the  present. 

"  Wait  a  couple  of  months,  Mr.  Danvers,"  she  said,  for  she  had 
not  yet  dared  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name ;  ''it  will  soon  go 
by,  and  no  one  will  feel  surprised  then." 

"Two  months!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  shall  be  thinking  of 
ordering  my  wedding  suit  then.  Say  a  month,  and  I  will  agree." 

"  No,  it  must  be  two  months,"  she  repeated,  emphatically. 

"  Make  a  compromise  then,  and  say  six  weeks,"  he  suggested,  witb 
a  smile. 

"  Not  a  day  less  than  two  moDtlis,"  she  said,  very  decidedly* 
"  You  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  I  am  letting  you  off  so  easily 
and  that  I  did  not  fix  a  year  as  your  probation." 
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There  was  auotbcr  tender  caress  and  some  more  soft  speeches, 
and  Frederick  fouad  that  the  time  sped  rapidly  away.  It  was 
three  o*clock  before  he  arose  to  go,  having  forgotten  all  about 
luncbeon. 

I  must  go  to  Montressor  House  tbis  evening,"  he  said,  searching 
around  the  room  for  his  hat ;  it  is  not  a  place  I  care  to  go  to,  but 
it  must  be  done.  We  must  submit  to  the  iron  yoke  society  imposes 
upon  us.   When  may  I  come  again  ?  " 

Whenever  you  please,"  she  replied,  witb  a  balf  shy,  half  glad 
look  into  bis  face;    you  are  always  welcome." 

Mrs.  Montressor  and  her  daughter  bad  a  long  conference  that 
afternoon  in  the  same  boudoir  where  their  former  conversation  had 
taken  place.  She  had  received  some  unpleasant  communications 
that  day,  and  her  very  plain  features  were  absolutely  hideous,  dis- 
torted as  they  were  with  ungovernable  rage. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  witb  long  swift  strides 
like  a  caged  lioness  when  Maria  entered. 

''What  is  the  matter,  mamma?"  asked  that  young  lady  as  she 
came  in. 

"The  matter,  indeed!"  cried  her  mother,  turning  upon  her; 
"  only  this,  that  Edmund  Montressor  is  on  his  way  to  England ;  that 
the  papers  which  establish  his  claims  to  this  estate  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  him ;  and  that  I  have  failed  to  obtain  them.  Is  not  that 
enough,  girl,  for  one  day  ?  " 

Maria  made  no  answer.  Her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  heard 
of  this  pressing  and  imminent  danger,  in  which  she  had  not  before 
really  believed,  hoping  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  creation  of 
her  mother's  imagination  ;  but  now  this  hope  was  gone,  for  the  pro- 
perty was  actually  slipping  away  from  them.  Maria  partook  more  of 
her  father's  easy,  indolent  disposition  than  of  her  mother's  high 
spirit,  and  she  was  not  a  councillor  to  be  trusted  in  upon  an  emer- 
gency like  the  present.  She  could  only  sit  in  helpless  agitation  and 
alarm,  wringing  her  hands  and  giving  way  to  her  distress.  The 
sight  inflamed  her  mother's  wrath  tenfold. 

"  Weak,  miserable  fool !  "  she  cried ;  "  you  look  as  if  a  ghost  had 
appeared  to  you.  Would  you  give  up  such  an  estate  as  ours  without 
even  a  struggle  to  retain  it  ?  You  are  quite  worthless  in  a  case  like 
this,  when  I  am  so  much  in  need  of  help.  I  can  place  no  reliance 
upon  you.  I  told  you  to  captivate  Mr.  Danvers,  but  you  have  done 
nothing  in  that  direction.  He  is  as  much  out  of  your  reach  as  on 
the  first  day  he  came." 
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"  Further,  mamma,"  said  her  daughter,  despairingly ;  "  ho  ia  in 
love  with  another." 

"In  love  with  another!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  with  renewed 
anger  and  alarm.      Some  English  or  foreign  lady,  I  suppose  P  " 

"  No,  mamma,  the  young  lady  is  Annie  Hughes." 

If  a  cannon  ball  had  whistled  through  the  apartment,  or  a  bottle  of 
Oreek  fire  been  deposited  at  her  feet,  she  would  not  have  been  more 
astounded.  Surprise  and  astonishment  made  her  speechless,  and 
when  she  began  to  recover  her  breath,  she  could  only  gasp  out  a  few 
words  at  intervals. 

"  The  hussy  ! — the  impudent  jade ! — what  monstrous  conduct ! " 

Gradually,  however,  the  paroxysm  passed  away,  and  she  began 
immediately  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  things. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  Maria  ?   Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  " 

The  young  lady  had  heard  from  her  maid  that  Mr.  Danvers  had 
become  very  intimate  with  brother  and  sister,  and  that  he  was  often 
at  the  Glyn — oftener  than  at  Montressor  House.  Accordingly  she 
drew  her  own  inferences,  which  were  in  reality  correct,  although  her 
mother  refused  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light. 

"He  is  only  amusing  himself,"  she  said,  confidently.  "He  is  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  trapped  by  a  mere  country  girl ;  but 
she  is  none  the  less  to  be  blamed.  We  must  put  an  end  to  her 
scheme,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  do  it.  I  know  a  person  at 
Abernant  who  is  deeply  in  my  debt.  He  shall  seek  young  Hughes^ 
lead  him  iato  mischief,  get  him  disgraced,  and  then  we  shall  see 
whether  this  fine  gentleman  will  marry  the  sister  of  a  disgraced  man 
—we  shall  see," 

Her  voice  was  truly  diabolical  in  its  passion  and  eril  hatred. 

"That  is  your  affectionate  cousin^s  portrait,"  she  said,  savagely, 
producing  a  photograph  taken  upon  glass  in  the  old  style — "  the  fel- 
low who  is  coming  to  wrest  the  estate  from  us,  and  make  us  beggars 
— if  he  can.  But  he  has  not  done  it  yet.  I  will  bum  this  wretched 
old  hag's  house  over  her  head,  even  if  she  is  roasted  alive  in  it,  rather 
than  let  him  triumph  over  me !  " 

She  had  discovered  then  the  nature  of  the  papers  in  the  old 
woman's  possession. 

"  How  did  she  obtain  these  papers  ?  "  asked  Maria,  abruptly. 

"  By  the  aid  of  her  patron  the  devil,  for  aught  I  know,"  was  the 
fierce  reply ;  "  she  has  them— that  is  enough  for  me,  but  she  will  not 
have  them  a  week  hence.  Come  what  may,  I  am  determined  never  to 
give  up  this  place ;  and  if  Sian  is  obstinate,  she  shall  feel  my  grip." 
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The  words  were  so  cruelly  tittered,  that  the  girl  could  not  help 
shudderiug. 

"It  sickens  you,  does  it  ?"  cried  her  mother,  scornfully.  "  It  is 
well  for  you  that  I  am  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  you  are,  or  else 
we  should  be  beggared  outcasts  in  a  short  time.  There !  leave  me 
now.    I  must  think !  I  must  think ! " 

And  with  her  hand  pressed  upon  her  burning  brow,  she  remained 
in  deep  meditation  for  some  hours,  trying  to  devise  a  way  of  escape 
from  her  gathering  difficulties,  but  she  saw  none.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  not  a  glimmer  of  light  fell  upon  her  path.  She  knew  only  that 
to  retain  the  estate,  she  would  have  to  plunge  deeply  into  crime ; 
but  in  her  present  state  of  mind  there  was  no  abyss  of  iufamy  into 
which  she  would  not  plunge  to  save  her  position.  A  truly  desperate 
woman  she  was,  for  she  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  she  would 
stop  at  nothing,  hesitate  at  nothing,  to  preserve  her  beloved  place  as 
the  Lady  of  Montressor  House. 


Ghapteb  VII. — ^Mabia  Lays  Heb  Plans. 

MES.  MONTBESSOE  and  her  daughter  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  that  evening,  endeavouring  to  appear  cheerful  and 
unconcerned,  when  Mr.  Danvers  was  announced ;  and  immediately, 
as  if  by  a  magician's  wand,  their  faces  were  wreathed  with  smiles, 
and  he  was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  possible. 

"  I  really  feared  that  we  were  never  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Dan- 
vers," said  the  lady,  making  an  effort  to  be  gay.  Your  visits,  like 
those  of  angels,  are  few  and  far  between.*' 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  me,"  he  said,  rather  stiffly,  for  he  saw  no 
reason  why  ho  should  go  there  too  frequently.  "  I  called  a  few  days 
ago  when  you  were  out,  but  l&iiss  Montressor  did  me  the  honour  to 
receive  me." 

"And  she  told  me  afterwards  how  greatly  she  enjoyed  your  visit," 
remarked  the  mother,  whilst  Maria  cast  her  eyes  downwards  in 
sweet  confusion  and  blushed.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  aban- 
don society  and  become  a  recluse.  Glynarth  was  famous  for  its 
monastery  and  monks  in  the  olden  times." 

"  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  mind,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  disappointed  in  Wales — in  this  part  of  Wales  at 
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leafit.  There  is  nothing  to  look  at  but  flat  clayey  fields  and  bleak- 
looking  mountains,  and  I  can't  go  into  raptures  over  them." 

"  That  is  because  you  shut  yourself  up,  and  never  try  to  discover 
the  treasures  about  you,"  put  in  Maria.  ''You  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  this  glorious  autumn  weather  to  hunt  up  the  places  of 
interest,  which  are  numerous  enough,  if  you  had  some  one  to  point 
them  out.** 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  could  boast  of  many  lions,"  he  said 
carelessly.  "  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  I  should 
not  be  tempted  to  make  many  excursions.** 

"  Except  into  the  glen  towards  the  sea,"  observed  Maria  quietly, 
without  raising  her  head  from  her  work,  but  watching  him  narrowly 
nevertheless. 

''  Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  replied,  in  a  cool  unruffled  manner,  which 
quite  dispelled  their  suspicions.  "  It  is  the  only  beautiful  bit  of 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  desolation  above.  I  am  fond  of  the  valley,  and  it 
reminds  me  strongly  of  some  parts  of  Ireland.'* 

"We  are  not  quite  destitute,  however,  of  objects  of  interest," 
remarked  Maria,  in  a  sentimratal,  guide-book  manner.  "About 
eight  miles  away  on  the  mountain  there  are  a  number  of  cairns  or 
graves  of  ancient  British  chieftains.  Nearer  here  there  is  a  large 
hollow  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  a  great  circle  of 
stones,  where  the  fairies,  the  '  tylwyth  teg  *  of  the  country  side,  are 
said  to  gambol.  J uat  in  the  same  locality  there  are  several  large 
caves  in  which  lights  are  sometimes  seen  at  uncanny  hours  of  the 
night;  and  one  of  them,  the  farthermost  extremity  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  explored,  is  popularly  supposed  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  infernal  regions.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  these 
places  before  P  " 

"  Never,*'  he  replied,  with  great  interest ;  "  and  I  am  extremely 
thankful  that  you  mentioned  the  subject.  I  came  down  here 
expressly  to  find  out  anything  interesting  about  the  people  and  the 
country,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  had  come  to  the  wrong 
place,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  move  elsewhere." 

"  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  spot,'*  said  Maria ;  for  her 
mother  allowed  her  to  monopolize  the  conversation,  firstlj,  in  order 
that  she  might  make  an  impression,  if  possible;  and,  secondly, 
because  she  herself  knew  nothing  about  antiquarian  lore,  and  cared 
nothing  for  sentiment.  "  If  you  went  to  more  populous  parts  of 
Wales,  you  would  find  the  influence  of  the  English  language  so 
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rapidly  increasing,  that  it  has  already  almost  obliterated  in  many 
places  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Welsh  people.  It  Is  here  in 
the  wilderness,  so  to  speak,  that  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Cymry  is  still  in  some  measure  to  be  found.*' 

She  could  talk  well  when  she  chose;  but  this  was  a  favourite 
subject  upon  which  she  frequently  descanted  to  her  English  friends, 
and  there  are  but  few  persons  who  are  such  blockheads  that  they 
cannot  talk  upon  some  subject  or  other. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  places  you  have  mentioned," 
he  said.  "  I  have  some  friends  in  England  who  made  me  promise  to 
send  them  some  sketches  of  Welsh  scenery,  and  hitherto  I  have  not 
been  able  to  redeem  my  pledge.  I  should  like  to  send  them  a  view 
of  the  cairns  you  mentioned." 

"We  will  ride  over  there  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  like,"  she 
said  with  apparent  indifference  as  to  whether  her  suggestions  were 
adopted  or  not.  "  It  is  a  pleasant  morning  ride,  and  I  frequently 
go  there  to  commune  with  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,"  she 
added,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  he  said,  eagerly,  not 
dreaming  that  he  himself  was  forging  the  first  link  in  the  chain  with 
which  she  hoped  eventually  to  surround  him.  "What  time  shall  we 
say?" 

"About  eleveri,"  she  replied,  sweetly,  pleased  to  observe  the 
animation  with  which  he  spoke.  "We  shall  be  back  long  before 
dinner." 

On  his  way  home  he  met  Mr.  Campbell  returning  from  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  parishioners  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  Eadical, 
and  whom  the  vicar  had  been  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  convert, 
and  he  invited  him  up  to  the  Lodge.  Mr.  Campbell  glady  Accepted 
the  invitation,  for  it  afforded  him  another  opportunity  to  endeavour 
to  bring  Frederick  into  the  ranks  of  the  church  militant. 

Tea  and  other  refreshments  were  brought  up,  and  aftervrards  the 
gentlemen  settled  themselves  down  to  smoke  and  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
conversation. 

"  Miss  Montressor  has  been  telling  me  of  some  curious  cairns  and 
caves  near  here,  and  we  are  going  to  visit  them  to-morrow," 
remarked  Erederick.    "  May  I  ask  if  you  have  examined  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  their  genuineness.  They  are  situated  in  a  district  which  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
aud  they  could  hardly  have  been  erected  by  imitators.   I  also  find 
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that  several  severe  battles  were  fought  in  this  neighbourhood 
between  rival  British  chieftains,  as  it  is  almost  on  the  border  land 
between  North  and  South  Wales.  I  think  vou  will  be  very  much 
interested." 

''I  presume  that  you  have  made  the  local  antiquities  a  special 
branch  of  study  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have/*  he  replied.  When  I  first 
came  to  Qlynarth  I  thought,  as  you  no  doubt  do  now,  that  it  was 
well  adapted  for  a  literary  retreat.  It  is  not  the  case.  You  may 
stagnate  or  vegetate,  but  you  cannot  work  successfully  here.  People 
seem  to  spend  their  lives  in  a  half-waking,  half-dreaming  state,  and 
the  spirit  is,  I  fear,  infectious.*' 

You  find  the  place  lively  enough,  I  understand." 

"  Yes,  in  political  and  religious  squabbles,  which  I  am  dragged  into 
continually ;  but  I  was  referring  only  to  higher  intellectual  work." 

You  are  no  doubt  right,"  said  Frederick,  thoughtfully ;  ^  our 
minds  and  bodies  are  so  weak  that,  in  most  cases,  it  requires  a  very 
powerful  motive,  and  that  ever  present,  to  secure  continued  exertion. 
I  would  almost  say  that  man  is  naturally  lazy  but  that  there  are  so 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule.'* 

"  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  wrong,"  continued  Mr.  Campbell.  "  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  make  greater  exertion  in  my  parish  than  I  do, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  place  in  want  of  reformation,  Qlynarth  needs 
it.  Sectarianism  is  rife,  chapels  are  numerous,  and  yet  I  think  that 
true  Christianity,  in  its  purity  and  holiness,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Welsh  village  P "  said 
Frederick. 

"Yes.  In  one  and  all  of  them  party  zeal  and  prejudice  has 
swallowed  up  living  leligion,"  replied  the  vicar,  with  a  sigh.  "  In- 
stead of  doing  good,  we  are  pulling  one  another  to  pieces." 

"It  was  this  intolerant,  hateful  spirit  of  strife  that  made  me 
in  the  first  instance  renounce  orthodox  Christianity,"  remarked 
Frederick.  "  Wherever  I  turn,  whatever  country  or  village  I  Tisit, 
I  see  nothing  amongst  professing  Christians  but  narrow  intolerance 
and  bitter  animosity — one  sect  fighting  against  another.  Applying 
your  own  maxim  of  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  the  system,  as  a 
system,  has  failed.  If  good  has  been  done,  it  has  been  by  individual 
exertion,  and  in  isolated  cases ;  but  the  great  national  Establishment 
and  the  numberless  sects  which  teem  in  the  country  have  utterly 
failed  in  their  mission." 

"  Why  have  they  failed  ?  " 
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"  Because  thej  liave  been  too  fully  occupied  in  advancing  their 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  to  care  about  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  Church  of  England,  for  instance,  has 
had  magnificent  endowments  in  her  possession — the  education  of  the 
country,  the  wealth,  rank,  I  might  almost  say  the  genius  of  England, 
in  her  hands  for  centuries.  What  has  she  done  with  these  splendid 
advantages  ?  She  has  been  for  generations  past  blind  to  the  truest 
and  noblest  interests  of  the  people,  whilst  her  ministers  have  been 
surrounding  themselves  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  pay  a  poor  wretch  of  a  schoolmaster  a  pittance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  a-year  for  driving  in  your  Catechism  into  the 
pates  of  rustic  clodhoppers,  who  are  taught  that  they  ought  to 
renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  when  they 
never  had  the  option  of  retaining  or  renouncing  them.  But  these 
rustics  and  their  unfortunate  teacher  might  well  gape  with  astonish- 
ment when  they  see  a  lord  spiritual,  with  four  or  five  thousand 
a  year,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Has  he  renounced  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  P  " 

"  "What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  this  state  of  things,  which 
certainly  does- exist  ?  "  asked  the  vicar. 

"  I  have  no  remedy  except  the  disestablishment  of  the  church,  and 
a  more  equable  distribution  of  its  endowments,"  replied  the  other. 
"  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  suggest  a  remedy  at  all,  but  merely 
to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which  led  me  to  endeavour  to  form  a 
purely  personal  religion  of  my  own.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  in  a  system  which  contains  such  monstrous  and  unremedied 
abuses." 

"  You  have  made  the  same  mistake  which  many  others  have  made 
before  you,  my  dear  sir,"  remarked  the  vicar,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  preparing  to  speak.  Because  our  Church  happens  to  be 
encumbered  with  abuses  and  evils,  which  have  been  produced  mainly 
by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  former  generations,  and  because  we 
cannot  at  once  shake  away  these  corruptions,  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  spiritual  life  we  profess  is  a  sham." 

Frederick  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  but  the  vicar  went  on, — 
No  inference  could  be  more  erroneous.  You  must  not  suppose 
that,  because  these  things  exist,  we  do  not  feel  their  injurious  efiect 
— ay,  and  feel  it  deeper  in  our  daily  experience  than  outsiders  can 
do ; — but  how  can  we  remedy  this  ?  "We  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  present  ill-arranged  union  with  the  State,  and,  practically,  we 
are  helpless.'* 
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"  Then  of  course  you  think  that  a  dissolution  of  the  union  would 
be  advisable  P  " 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "  Schisms  and 
divisions  have  always  existed,  and  always  will  whilst  human  nature 
is  unchanged ;  but  the  union,  if  properly  cemented  and  adhered  to, 
would  be  an  immense  power  for  good.  If  only  the  Church  were  free 
to  exercise  some  control  over  her  own  constitution,  and  dealt  with 
generously  by  the  State,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  whole  country." 

"  You  would  rearrange  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  not  destroy  them  P  " 

"  Yes,  I  would  have  them  based  upon  mutual  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  government,"  replied  the  vicar,  whose  face  was  flushed  with 
excitement.  No  administration  can  value  the  people,  unless  they 
are  a  loyal,  well-disposed  people,  and  it  is  as  useless  to  expect  the 
sun  to  rise  in  the  night,  as  to  look  for  loyalty  in  a  godless  nation. 
Even  the  heathen  kingdoms  of  bygone  ages  were  held  together  by 
religion,  although  it  was  a  false  one ;  but  if  ever  the  State  renounces 
and  discourages  Christanity,  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  speedily  at  an  eud.  If  the  endowments  given  by  pious  indi- 
viduals to  the  Church  can  be  legally  taken  away  by  a  mere  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  possessions  of  our  Universities  and  Colleges  will 
not  be  for  one  moment  safe ;  if  their  property  may  be  taken  away 
also  and  applied  to  public  purposes,  private  corporations  will  be 
the  next  sufferers;  and  as  private  corporations  are  made  up  of 
private  individuals,'the  landowners  will  be  the  next  victims.  In  fact, 
if  the  principle  be  once  established,  that  property  which  was  never 
bestowed  by  the  State  can  be  taken  away  by  the  State  at  pleasure, 
one  of  the  great  ties  which  hold  society  together  will  be  broken 
asunder." 

**It  may  be  so,"  replied  Frederick,  who  was  carried  away  by 
the  vicar*s  earnestness,  even  against  his  own  conviction.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  a  dissolution  of  the  union  is  inevitable." 

"  It  may  be  inevitable,"  was  the  reply.  It  is  so  very  much  easier 
to  find  fault  with  existing  institutions  and  to  destroy  them,  than  it 
is  to  devise  new  agencies  to  accomplish  the  work  more  effectually. 
With  you,  I  think  that  those  who  are  crying  out  for  disestablishment 
and  disendowment,  are  playing  with  double-edged  tools,  which  in 
the  end  will  injure  those  who  tamper  with  them." 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  end  dissenters,  who  are  agitating  in 
favour  of  this  movement,  will  bitterly  repent,  because  they  can  never 
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sacceed  in  their  efforts  witfaoat  the  aid  of  people  destitute  of  religious 
convictions,  but  who  will  gladly  assist  in  any  work  of  destruction. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  separa- 
tion, complete  and  final,  between  Church  and  State.  It  would 
simplify  matters  and  strengthen  your  position.*' 

"  That  is  the  argument  continually  used  by  my  parishioners," 
remarked  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  it  would 
take  away  from  the  clergyman  that  social  status  which  is  so  useful 
to  him  in  dealing  with  rich  and  poor ;  and  we  are  so  [situated  at  the 
present  moment  that  we  canjiot  affiard  to  lose  any  existing  agency 
for  good,  because  their  united  power  is  too  small  to  cope  with  the 
depravity  of  the  age.  Instead  of  being  destroyed,  existing  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  strengthened." 

''I  see  the  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  Mr. 
Campbell,"  observed  Frederick.  "  You  think  that  social  status  is  an 
advantage  to  a  clergyman.  I  am  of  quite  a  contrary  opinion.  Faith 
to  overcome  the  world  must  be  vested  in  men  who  do  not  love  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  although  educationally,  morally,  and 
spiritually  fitted  to  occupy  them.  They  ought  to  be  men  of  the 
highest  culture,  free  from  the  cant  of  the  lower  lights  of  dissent — 
many  of  whom  clamour  for  disestablishment  in  the  vain  hope  that  it 
will  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  society —and  men  who  believe  so 
thoroughly  in  their  mission,  that  for  the  sake  of  it  they  are  prepared 
to  renounce  earthly  greatness.  Simple-minded  men  of  this  mould 
would  do  more  for  the  Gospel  and  for  the  Church  than  all  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  ever  wore  mitres." 

His  pale  earnest  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  you  who  can  take  such  a  view  of  the  Church's  mission,  are 
you  really  an  unbeliever  ?  " 

"  Not  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  but  only  in  your  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  When  I  see  the  results  of  your  teaching,  and  the  endless 
strife  going  on  in  this  parish,  which  I  believe  are  quite  contrary  to 
the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  you 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  advent  of  some  moral  force  which  will  put  an  end  to  these 
dissensions,  but  the  human  mind  must  be  greatly  developed  before 
it  can  be  brought  into  action." 

"  It  never  will  be  so  developed,"  said  the  vicar.  "  Enthusiasts  have 
hoped,  have  dreamed  of  it  for  ages,  but  it  has  never  come.  I  cling 
to  the  unchangeable  rock  of  the  Church ;  but  the  whole  human  race 
will  be  turned  into  dust  before  your  dream  is  fulfilled." 
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**  I  do  not  think  so,"  was  Frederick's  reply.  "  The  oreative  power 
of  the  mind  has  increased  wonderfully  during  the  present  centoiy. 
Science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  a  few  brief  years  ago — 
almost  so  few,  that  men  now  liring  can  reckon  them — and  see  what 
triumphs  it  has  achiered.  Man  may  in  time  master  the  forces  of 
nature,  but  whether  he  does  so  or  not,  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world  will  be  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  it  is  now.  Christianify, 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  creeds  and  formularies,  will  become  a 
living  power  in  the  future  history  of  the  world,  and  not  a  theme  for 
theological  gladiators  as  it  is  at  present." 

The  vicar  rose  to  go,  and  his  host  walked  out  into  the  open  air 
with  him.  The  stars  were  twinkling  brightly  above  them,  and  the 
moon  poured  down  a  stream  of  silvery  radiance  on  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  sea,  which  stretched  away  until  it  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
darkness  beyond.  The  village,  which  was  a  little  below  the  lodge, 
was  btill  and  quiet,  for  the  inhabitants  were  wrapped  in  slumber. 
On  every  side  was  perfect  peace,  a  great  hush,  which  pervaded  earth 
and  sea ;  and  for  a  moment  they  lingered  upon  the  moonlit  lawn. 

My  dear  friend,*'  said  the  young  clergyman  softly,  layiug  his 
hand  on  Frederick's  arm,  and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper,  ^*3fou 
may  wait  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  the  advent  of  an  ideal  religion. 
Jam  satisfied  with  the  one  I  have  now  in  my  reach.  I  have  a  father 
and  mother  and  other  dear  friends  sleeping  in  yonder  churchyard, 
and  I  have  had  my  share  of  earthly  sorrow ;  but  when  I  gase  upon 
a  scene  like  this— all  nature  sleeping  beneath  the  protecting  wing  of 
an  ever-watchful  Father,  all  my  little  doubts  and  troubles  are  dis- 
pelled, for  He  who  watches  over  a  world  of  helpless  beings  will 
surely  protect  me.  I  prefer  to  cling  to  Him  and  to  the  Church 
which  He  has  established,  rather  than  appeal  to  the  perplexing 
wisdom  of  philosophers." 

With  a  silent  grasp  of  Frederick's  hand,  he  went  away,  and  his 
friend  returned  to  his  study,  where  he  remained  above  an  hour 
absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

"A  well-meaning  man,  blinded  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  deeming  it  necessary  to  fight  everybody  on  her  behalf"  he 
mused. 

Nevertheless  the  parting  words  of  the  clergyman  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind,  and  when  at  last  he  took  his  candle  to 
retire  to  rest,  he  was  filled  with  better  and  holier  thoughts  than  he 
had  experienced  for  a  long  time. 

The  servants  had  all  retired  to  rest,  and  throwing  open  his 
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window  he  gazed  out  into  the  night.  Not  a  single  light  could  he 
seen  glimmering  anywhere,  except  the  hright  orbs  revolving  silently 
in  space ;  a  deep  stillness  had  descended  upon  Gl jnarth,  and  as  he 
stood  musing  he  murmured  to  himself, — 

"  Is  there  no  peace  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for  the  body  ?  The 
God  who  gave  a  rest  to  the  one  has  surely  appointed  some  means 
to  secure  the  other.  Perhaps  [my  dream  is  only  a  dream,  and  that 
whilst  man  is  imperfect  outward  religion  will  be  imperfect  also.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  it,"  and  with  a  sigh,  he  closed  the  window. 

At  that  moment  Maria  Montressor  was  sitting  in  her  room, 
before  a  fire,  knitting  her  brows  angrily.  She  had  just  heard  that 
Mr.  Danvers  had  been  at  the  Glen  for  some  hours  that  morning, 
and  she  was  extremely  angry  and  alarmed. 

« It  must  be  stopped,"  she  muttered.  Mamma's  scheme  must 
be  adopted  directly,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  milksop  of  a  brother 
of  hers  must  be  disgraced,  and  I  must  force  Mr.  Danvers  into  a 
declaration.  He  must  be  induced  to  believe  that  she  gave  him  up 
of  her  own  free  will,  and  then  he  will  be  too  proud  to  ask  her  again, 
if  he  has  done  so  already,  as  I  believe  he  has.  I  shall  draw  him  on 
then,  and  matters  can  be  easily  arranged." 

Not  so  easily  perhaps,  Miss  Montressor.  Planning  an  under- 
taking is  a  much  easier  matter  than  actually  executing  it,  especially 
in  love,  where  people  persist  in  going  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and  if 
Maria  could  have  seen  a  short  distance  into  the  future,  she  would 
have  hesitated  a  little  before  entering  upon  this  intrigue. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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ON  DINING  BY  CANDLE-LIGHT. 

"  /^H,  come  along ! "  said  Jones ;  "  you  can  bring  your  writing 
things  with  you.  We  can  take  half  a  ton  of  foolscap  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  you  will  get  more  ideas  into  your  head  up  on  the  downs 
than  you  would  writing  away  in  this  stuffy  room ;  come  along  !  *' 
So  I  came  along. 

It  is  certainly  rery  pleasant  up  here,  the  day  (the  16th  of 
September,  1870,  as  ever  was — if  the  precise  date  is  of  any  conse- 
quence) being  perfectly  glorious,  the  air  around  quivering  as  if  it  were 
summer,  a  haze  over  the  distant  hills,  the  bright  sun  streaming  down 
on  me  as  I  recline  on  the  velvety  sward,  leaning  back  against  the 
some  .vbat  hard  and  dubiously  comfortable  rest  of  a  roller.  Yes,  it  is 
very  pleasant,  infinitely  preferable  to  being  pent  up  indoors  all  day, 
which  state  of  things  I  looked  forward  to  this  morning,  when  I  found 
that  it  was  drawing  near  the  time  when  my  MS.  should  be  under  the 
hands  of  the  printer's  demon,  and  the  pages  of  foolscap  stared 
blankly  up  at  me,  as  I  stared  blankly  down  on  them. 

But  the  ideas?  Alas,  thej  do  not  come  with  the  astounding 
velocity  that  Jones  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  is  essentially  a  lazy  day, 
a  day  on  which  one  feels  more  inclined  to  lie  back  with  one's  hat  over 
one's  eyes,  and  let  one's  thoughts  float  about,  if  one  may  so  term  it, 
thus :  than  to  sit  upright  and  force  them  into  straight, 

distinct  lines,  thus  :  —  —  — .  It  requires  a  great  mental  effort 
to-day  to  fix  one's  thoughts  on  anything  in  particular,  but  it  is  an 

effort  that  I  must  make,  and  there  ^  .  I  am  sitting  bolt  upriglit, 

and  it  is  over. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  object  to  fix  upon  that  may  bring  ideas 
with  it.  There  is  not  much  choice  up  here :  in  the  foreground,  a 
large  expanse  of  turnips — nothing  poetical  or  sublime  about  that,  I 
fear, — with  Jones  trudging  through  them  with  the  peculiar  higli- 
stepping  motion  that  the  occasion  requires,  which  always  makes  my 
ankles  ache  to  contemplate  ;  an  aged  setter  rushes  on  as  an  advanced 
guard,  and  in  the  rear  is  a  little  boy  with  a  brace  of  birds  hooked  on 
to  one  of  his  fingers.  That  group  brings  the  idea  anticipation—fo^ 
too  commonplace  for  a  day  like  this. 

In  the  extreme  foreground,  one  of  those  useless  and  unomamcntal 
insects,  which  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  wore  called  Daddy 
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Longlegs,  is  vainlj  trying  to  climb  over  a  turnip-leaf,  and  fails 
signally,  owing  to  his  great  length  of  limb  and  the  slipperiness  of  the 
surface  he  is  exercising  his  agility  upon.  Now,  if  one  could  only 
make  him  understand  that  by  using  his  wings,  instead  of  his  legs, 
he  could  clear  the  whole  space  at  once !  but,  perhaps,  like  some 
human  beings  that  I  know  of,  he  would  not  thank  you  for  the 
information.  There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  would 
anathematize  you,  in  their  secret  hearts,  for  helping  them  out  of 
their  difficulties ;  people  who  liko  to  go  plodding  on  perseveringly, 
even  though,  like  the  Irishman  on  a  frosty  day,  for  every  step  they 
take  forward  they  may  slip  three  steps  back.  Suggest  list  on  their 
shoes,  and  they  scowl  at  you,— the  difficulty  is  over,  and  Othello's 
occupation's  gone." 

Or  perhaps  this  gentleman  is  a  member  of  some  Daddy  Longlegs 
Alpine  Club  (who  knows  what  sports  and  pastimes  those  insects  may 
not  indulge  in  P),  and  the  large,  slippery,  green  mass,  with  its  deep 
veins,  is  as  attractive  and  dangerous,  seemingly,  to  him  as  the  glaciers 
and  chasms  of  the  Swiss  mountains  to  adventurous  travellers.  Ha ! 
there  he  is,  over  at  last !  Well  done,  old  fellow !  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely;  now  go  home,  and  tell  your  tale  of  peril  to  your  wife 
and  bairns,  if  you  have  such.  Away  he  goes,  sailing  up  into  the  hot 
air,  and  soon  is  lost  to  my  gaze. 

Has  he  left  me  an  idea  ?  Oh,  plenty :  Bobert  Bruce  and  his 
spider ;  "  Perseverance  conquers  everything,"  and  all  sorts  of  copy- 
book phrases ;  but  they  won't  do, — the  very  idea  of  perseverance, 
this  weather,  is  repugnant  to  one's  feelings.  Well,  we  must  look 
further  on ; — there  goes  Jones  (I  may  as  well  here  remark  that  my 
friend's  real  name  is  not  Jones,  nor  yet  Brown  or  Bobinson,  for  that 
matter,  but  I  prefer  to  use  the  former  cognomen,  as  some  people 
have  an  absurd  objection  to  being  shown  up  in  print)— there  is 
Jones,  I  repeat,  plodding  on  in  the  distance  ;  behind  him  the  downs, 
stretching  for  miles,  dotted,  or  rather  I  should  say  covered,  here  and 
there  with  sheep,  with  a  haystack  appearing  now  and  then  to  relieve 

the  monotony.  Suggestive  of          Oh, — length — breadth — expanse 

— mutton  

TJrrgh !  Urrgh !  Urrgh  !  Bang  !  bang ! — and  I  start  from  my 
slumbers,  with  a  vague  idea  that  the  world  has  come  to  an  end. 
So  it  has — to  a  brace  of  partridges  that  did  not  get  out  of  the  range 
of  Jones's  double-barrel.  Up  he  comes,  now,  his  honest  face  glowing 
with  pleasure  and  exercise.  "  Not  a  bad  shot,  that  last,  eh  ?  Did 
you  see  it?"   I  mutter  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not 
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looking  just  at  that  moment^  and  then  the  boj  is  despatched  for  the 
lunoheon-basket,  and  we  devour  the  contents  with  appetites  sach  as 
only  fresh  down  breezes  can  give. 

And  now  I  have  wended  my  way  home,  and  am  hard  at  work  in 
what  Jones  is  pleased  to  designate  his  "  stuf^  room/'  though  it  is 
much  maligned  by  the  adjectivey  for  a  more  comfortable  bachelor's 
sitting-room  I  have  never  seen.  And  you  will  see  by  the  title  the 
idea  that  my  walk  has  suggested,  why,  I  don't  know ;  but,  reader, 
have  you  ever  tried  to  connect  each  separate  link  in  the  chain  of 
your  thoughts  ?  If  you  always  succeed  in  the  attempt,  you  are  a 
being  of  superior  intellect,  and  I  bow  to  you,  much  impressed;  if  you 
often  fail  you  will  understand  why  at  the  moment  that  the  warlike 
implement  aroused  me  from  sleep,  the  words On  Dining  by  Candle- 
light "  shone  distinctly  on  the  mirror  we  all,  I  believe,  possess  in  the 
backs  of  our  heads.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  thoughts  are 
suggested  to  us  the  first  time  each  autumn  that  the  blaze  of  gas  or 
wax-candles,  as  the  case  may  be,  illumines  that  meal  to  which 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  I  should  think 
this  expectation  sustains  fewer  disappointments  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  most  anticipations.  Do  we  not  all  (of  course  I  am  not  including 
the  bloated  aristocrats,"  who  never  think  of  dining  till  eight,  and 
who,  if  they  were  discovered  at  a  substantial  meal  an  hour  before 
would  call  it  luncheon),  but  do  not  most  of  us  feel,  when  we  sit 
down  with  curtains  drawn  and  candles  lit,  as  we  help  the  soup,  that 
summer  has  fled  indeed.  I  know  a  man  who  carries  this  feeling  so 
far  that  he  dines  half-an-hour  earlier  every  week  as  summer  decline 
and  sits  groping  over  his  food,  whilst  the  attendants  can  hardly  see 
to  hand  the  dishes.  He  luxuriates,  in  summer,  in  warmth  and 
sunshine,  and  he  feels  that  these  are  passing  away,  and  dreary  winter 
is  coming  with  its  noiseless  tread.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
glad  some  of  us  are  to  see  the  bright  light  streaming  over  the  snowy 
cloth  and  sparkling  silver,  and  think  that  the  soup  is  hotter,  the 
champagne  colder,  and  everything  nicer  under  the  circumstances. 
Ah !  this  is  comfort ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks  more,  we  shall  have  a 
blazing  fire  to  draw  our  chairs  round,  whem  Jeames  or  Betsy  Jane, 
whichever  it  is  (and  if  the  latter,  how  much  prettier  and  cleaner  she 
looks  by  candle-light),  has  left  us  to  oursdves,  and  our  wine  and 
walnuts. 

No,  I  for  one  do  not  believe  in  the  dreariness  of  long  winter 
evenings.  The  summer  ones  are  beautiful,  no  doubt,  with  their  owl- 
light  and  their  fragrant  dew-laden  night  winds ;  but  it  is  very  cheery 
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to  hear  the  storm  raging  without,  and  the  rain  pattering  against 
the  windows,  and  to  feel  snug  and  warm  in  a  comfortable  room,  with 
companions  and  friends,  or  with  one  dearer  still ;  and  if  you  are  so 
destitute  as  to  be  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  I  think  that  a  fire  blaz- 
ing merrily  in  front  of  you  will  bring  less  sorrowful  thoughts  than 
would  the  faint  murmuring  summer  breeze  amongst  the  aspen  leaves 
on  the  lawn ;  and  you  will  feel  infinitely  more  comfortable  in  your 
arm-chair  with  your  book  than  paciug  up  and  down  the  terrace  in 
the  twilight,  thinking  that  perhaps,  after  all,  you  were  foolish  not  to 
propose  to  Anna  Maria  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  she  was  willing 
to  have  you. 

And  to  the  sportsman,  what  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  gleam  of 
light  as  he  enters  the  dining-room.  Autumn,  come  at  last — autumn, 
with  its  yarious  sports  and  their  entrancing  charms.  I  am  no  Nimrod 
myself,  I  mechanically  shut  my  eyes  when  I  see  a  gun  about  to  "  go 
off,*'  and  would  as  soon  attempt  a  leap  from  the  monument  as  one 
over  a  five-barred  gate  on  the  back  of  a  fiery  steed.  Still,  I  can 
imagine  the  intense  pleasure  that  a  strong  athletic  man  must  feel 
when  the  door  to  these  amusements  is  unbarred  once  more,  and  he 
enters  into  them  with  fresh  zest  after  the  enforced  quiet  of  summer. 
I  can  quite  understand  the  delight  he  must  experience  as  he  mounts 
his  hack  on  the  first  hunting  morning  and  trots  away  to  the  meet, 
and  the  still  greater  delight  at  the  covert  side  of  springing  on  to  Iiis 
hunter  when  a  well-known  whimper  strikes  on  his  ear.  Then  the 
run,  long  or  short,  over  good  or  bad  country — what  matters  it  the 
first  day  f  You  have  been  out  again,  and  you  jog  home  with  a  friend 
or  two,  each  giving  their  own  version  of  how  they  happened  to  be 
thrown  out. 

But  I  am  scribbling  away  at  too  great  a  length,  and  must  bring 
this  discursive  essay  to  a  close ;  besides,  Jones,  who  has  long  since 
returned  with  his  spoils,  is  warning  me  that  I  am  soon  to  experience, 
practically,  the  comfort,  real  or  supposed,  of  dining  by  candle-light. 
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NO,  I  am  not  going  to  harrow  joor  feelings  with  a  description  of 
the  ruioB  of  Paris,  nor  of  the  echoes  of  the  siege,  which  still 
reach  your  ear  wherever  you  may  turn.  No ;  I  am  going  to  show 
yon,  if  you  allow  me,  Paris  through  the  mirror  of  fashion.  However, 
before  we  peep  into  this  magic  mirror,  may  I  just  briefly  sketch  for 
you  my  personal  impressions  when  [first  I  arrived  here,  not  many 
weeks  ago,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  that  we  arrived,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  night's  journey  from  Cologne^one  of  those  journeys  of  which 
I  have  read,  and  which  have  been  so  admirably  described  in  some  of 
the  London  daily  papers,  and  which  seemed  to  me  as  if  some  echo 
must  have  transmitted  my  own  lamentations  on  the  subject,  so  truth- 
fully were  they  ponrtrayed.  Of  course,  at  that  hour  in  the  morning 
there  were  no  carriages  waiting  to  take  up  the  passengers ;  however, 
by  the  time  our  luggage  was  visited  (and  here  I  must  remark  that  it 
had  twice  been  visited  before,  although  registered  through  to  Paris) 
a  few  omnibuses  bad  arrived,  so  that  we  were  able  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Lille  et  Albion,  which,  from  the  little  nook  it  once  occupied 
in  a  courtyard  not  very  far  up  the  street,  has  extended  into  one  of 
the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Paris.  The  old  Lille  et  Albion, 
by-the-bye,  is  now  the  Hotel  St.  James,  and  a  very  comfortable  and 
cheap  hotel  this  is,  too.  Well,  after  our  bath  and  breakfast,  both  of 
which  were  much  needed,  we  immediately  took  a  carriage  by  the 
hour  to  see  the  ruins.  I  will  pass  over  that  drive— it  was  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  did  not  tend  to  raise  the  spirits,  and,  if  our  eyes 
glittered  at  the  sight,  it  was  not  with  joy.  We  asked  no  questions 
of  the  coachman  as  ho  drove  us  sullenly  by  these  monuments  of 
shame.  We  needed  no  information;  the  blackened  walls,  which 
now  alone  tell  of  a  past  magnificence  for  ever  lost,  for  they  can  never 
be  rebuilt  as  once  they  were,  spoke  but  too  eloquently  of  the  history 
of  their  ruin.  JEt^n  we  pass  on,  and  gbid  we  are  to  return  to  the 
hotel,  for  one  feels  almost  ashamed  of  asking  a  Prenchman  to  dri?e 
you  such  a  route.  The  man  is  paid,  and  thanks  us,  Oyez,  English 
cabby,  your  Parisian  confrere  thanks  us !  and  I  have  never  yet  been 
in  a  Paris  cab  Without  the  coachman  thanking  his  customers.  And 
yet  he  only  gets  his  simple  fare — that  is,  two  francs  the  hour,  or 
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one  franc  and  a  half  the  course,  be  it  short  or  long.  A  pourhoire  of 
five  sous  (2id.)  is  always  given  to  the  coachman ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
only  salary  a  French  cabby  receives,  so  I  ain  told,  and  to  refuse  him 
this  is  to  refuse  him  his  right.  Some  people,  however,  do  not  con- 
sider this,  but  cavil  with  the  poor  fellow  for  the  trifle ;  and  this  it  is 
that  engenders  strife,  when  strife  there  is,  between  cabby  and  his 
fare.  Then,  again,  the  cabs, — how  clean  and  comfortable  they  are ! 
Why,  a  closed  cab  is  like  any  little  brougham  you  may  see  in  the 
Park  at  the  height  of  the  season.  How  is  it,  when  the  world's  finger 
is  pointed  in  scorn  at  the  cabs  of  London,  with  their  high  charges, 
too,  that  there  cannot  be  found  a  way  to  improve  them  P  Why  not 
bum  all  the  old  breaking-down  things,  and  make  firewood  of  them  ? 
There  might  then,  perchance,  be  a  hope  of  having  respectable  public 
vehicles ;  as  it  is,  English  cabs  are  a  disgrace  to  us.  After  table" 
d'hote,  which  was  as  dreary  as  all  tailes'd^hStes  generally  are,  though 
the  food  was  good  and  tho  wine  still  better,  the  Chablis  being  about 
the  best  I  ever  tasted, — we  asked  what  was  the  best  new  thing  at  the 
theatres.  We  were  told  the  "  Timbale  d' Argent."  So  to  the  "  Tim- 
bale  d' Argent "  we  went.  The  "  Timbale  d' Argent  "—well,  it  is  a 
very  moral  French  piece !  The  "  Timbale  d' Argent "  means  the 
"  Silver  Cup,"  which  silver  cup  is  to  be  given  to  the  most  virtuous 
youth  in  a  certain  village.  The  fortunate  candidate,  d  la  rosiere,  is 
to  receive  a  beautiful  young  bride  on  the  day  which  terminates  his 
year's  trial,  and  consequently,  they  are  duly  married  in  the  morning. 
The  day  itself,  however,  does  not,  according  to  Hebrew  law,  finish 
at  sunset,  but  is  prolonged  by  civilization  until  midnight,  and  the 
happy  husband  has  to  keep  faithful  to  his  vow  until  that  witching 
hour  has  struck,  or  the  silver  cup  will  not  be  his.  Alone  with  a 
lovely  bride,  whom  he  adores  to  distraction,  and  who  puts  forth  all 
the  fascinations  of  her  sex  to  dispel  his  coldness,  you  may  imagine 
the  rich  treat  there  is  in  store  for  a  Parisian  audience,  who  take  up 
the  smallest  word,  look,  or  gesture  with  acclamations !  The  actress, 
too,  who  plays  the  bride,  and  who  is  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in 
Paris,  reminding  one  of  Dudu,  of  Byronic  celebrity,  is  not  chary  of 
her  looks  and  gestures,  and  in  due  course  there  come  scenes  which, 
for  grossness  and  coarseness,  excel  anything  ever  seen  on  any  stage 
at  any  period  of  the  stage's  history.  Yet  this  is  the  piece  which 
most  attracts  Paris  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  nightly  realizing 
a  little  fortune.  The  question  is,  as  "  I'app^tit  vient  en  mangeant," 
what  must  the  next  dish  be  which  is  to  be  presented  to  their  satiated 
palate  r 
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The  next  day  we  sought  oat  all  our  friends  whom  we  had  not  seen 
since  the  war ;  most  of  them,  however,  had  either  left  Paris  for  good 
or  were  out  of  town.  Those  we  did  find  were  sorely  changed,  and  were 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  "  siege  ferer,*'  as  it  is  called. 
Here  we  heard  accounts  which  made  the  blood  turn  cold  in  our 
▼eins.  Three  ladies  especially,  who  had  'struggled  through  both 
sieges,  told  us  things  of  which  we  had  never  dreamt  while  reading 
the  published  accounts  that  had  been  given.  At  the  time,  too,  I 
remember  thinking  that  some  of  the  correspondents  must  have 
slightly  varnished  their  simple  tale,  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
exaggerating,  they  erred  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  described  the 
siege  in  brown  instead  of  black.  Then  again,  these  correspondents 
may  have  only  visited  the  best  and  lowest  classes — the  best  according 
to  their  daily  habits,  and  the  lowest  through  duty — and  it  was  pre- 
cisely these  two  classes  which  suffered  the  least ;  for  the  rich  had 
always  the  means  of  procuring  food  however  great  the  cost,  and  the 
poor,  the  really  poor,  were  never  better  off,  for  the  Gk>vemment  took 
care  of  them,  and  distributed  daily  rations  of  bread  and  rice 
amongst  them ;  but  it  was  the  middle  class,  or  rather  that  portion  of 
the  middle-class  possessing  only  a  limited  income,  which  alone  knew 
the  full  extent  of  suffering  through  those  long  gloomy  months  of 
famine,  cold,  and  darkness,  for  at  last  there  was  neither  food,  fuel, 
nor  candles  for  them !  As  for  the  food,  such  as  it  was,  that  they 
could  procure,  by  standing  from  three  to  four  hours  in  the  ^p§eue 
during  every  kind  of  weather ;  and  even  the  elements  seemed  to  turn 
against  them  that  year,  for  never  was  known  in  Paris  such  a  winter 
as  that  of  1870-1,  which  we  can  readily  believe,  if  it  were  anything 
like  the  weather  we  had  to  endure  in  London,  and  which  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  weather  of  the  refugees'  year.  After,  there- 
fore, standing  hours  exposed  to  cold,  rain,  fog,  and  snow,  what 
awaited  them  at  last  ?  At  the  most,  a  few  ounces  of  bones,  and 
sometimes  only  the  entrails  of  horses,  which  even  the  starving  cat 
could  not  touch ! 

This  is  not  exaggeration  but  fact.  One  of  the  above  three 
ladies,  the  strongest  of  the  three, — ^the  one  who  joined  the  queue 
every  three  days  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  back  a  little  food  for  her 
mother  and  sisters, — once  saw  a  potato  lying  in  the  gutter.  She 
says  she  can  never  forget  the  throb  of  delight  she  felt  at  the  sight, 
and  when  she  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  her  pocket,  she  could  say 
nothing  else  than  Won't  they  be  pleased — ^won't  they  be  pleased?" 
Ha  I  those  were  the  days  when  a  potato  was  presented  as  a  new 
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jear*8  offering  by  those  who  had  still  the  power  to  give.  The  days 
when  a  leek  cost  fifteen  sons,  and  bread  was  made  of  sand  and  chips 
and  every  kind  of  refuse.  I  hare  some  of  it  in  my  possession,  which 
I  parpose  storing  among  my  collections,  though  first  I  will  have  a 
portion  of  it  analyzed. 

Fuel,  as  I  hare  said,  there  was  none  for  the  demi-poor ;  indeed, 
the  well-to-do  had  a  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  and  more  than  one 
household  broke  up  furniture  to  burn.  This  want  of  fuel,  however, 
and  the  unusually  intelnperate  season,  caused  the  houses  to  be  so 
damp  that  the  water  streamed  down  the  walls  like  rain.  No  lights 
either,  for  even  those  who  had  taken  in  a  store  of  candles  were  finally 
reduced  to  melt  these  to  eat !— to  make  soup  of,  and  to  fry  pancakes 
made  with  flour  and  water,  when  flour  could  be  had.  AH  these  are 
facts!  facts!  facts! 

The  Christmas  dinner  of  these  three  ladies  consisted  of  three 
sardines,  sent  as  a  present  by  a  friend.  Need  I  add  that,  when, 
finally,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  England's  gifts  streamed  in 
before  all,  and  hampers  of  good  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  tea  were 
distributed  about,  amid  the  loud  blessings  of  the  people,  these  three 
ladies  were  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  they  are  only  just 
rising.  Their  cat,  a  magnificent  Angora  creature,  whom  they  would 
not  have  killed  in  spite  of  every  entreaty,  lingered  on  with  them, 
and  of  the  first  milk  they  received  puss  had  his  share.  He  has  not 
recovered  all  his  former  good  looks,  however,  and  has  become  very 
nervous  and  irritable  since  the  siege.  The  bang  of  a  door,  for 
instance,  makes  him  crouch  on  the  fioor  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
darkest  comer  he  can  find.   He  has  not  forgotten  the  bombs  yet. 

My  second  day,  therefore,  was  scarcely  more  cheerful  than  the 
first,  and  on  the  third  I  visited  the  Bois.  That  looks  much  the  same 
as  ever,  though  a  little  thinner  of  course ;  but,  already  young  trees 
as  being  planted  where  the  old  ones  are  missing,  and  soon  the  Bois 
will  be  as  charming  as  ever.  As  it  is,  in  its  dilapidated  state,  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  London,  nor,  for  ought  I  know,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Here,  also,  ladies,  as  tastefully  dressed  as  ever, 
walk  up  and  down  or  drive  round  the  lake  at  fashionable  hours. 
I  must,  however,  remark  that  it  is  not  quUe  the  ton  to  be  seen  too 
frequently  at  the  lake  ;  those  who  make  a  rule  of  taking  their  daily 
drive  there  are  called  dames  du  lac,  whether  they  be  ladies  or  demi- 
ladies — and  wear  fashions  exclusive  to  themselves,  which  fashions, 
also,  are  known  under  the  name  of  modes  du  lac.  For,  to  be  a 
perfect  ffrande  dame  in  France,  there  are  so  many  shades  and  nuances 
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to  learOy  that  it  is  rarely  perfection  is  reached  (to  a  French  eye, 
hien  entendu),  but,  when  it  is,  you  have  the  beau  ideal  of  supreme 
elegance  and  distinction.  A  French  grande  dame,  for  instance,  never 
wears  a  costume  which  an  actress  or  demi-tnondaine  would  wear. 
Her  fashions  are  for  herself,  and  herself  alone — and,  when  copied, 
she  changes  her  fashion  immediately.  A  French  lady,  also,  has  her 
morning  promenade  dress  and  her  affcemoon  promenade  dress,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  intricacies  of  her  home  dresses.  In  the  morning 
she  always  wears  dark  colours,  a  close-fiMng  cap-like  bonnet,  a 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  and  shoes,  not  boots. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  these  things  of  myself,  but  have 
been  therein  instructed  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  Parts — 
a  lady  for  whom  Worth  and  Laferriere  consider  it  an  honour  to 
work.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  almost  Quaker-like  simplicity  is 
de  rigueur  s  but  in  the  afternoon,  for  drive  or  visit,  the  greatest 
elegance.  Would  that  I  could  sketch  for  you  some  of  the  dresses 
which  I  have  seen  since  the  commencement  of  our  frosty  days !  But, 
as  no  one,  on  reading  the  account  of  the  dresses  at  a  Queen's  drawing- 
room,  can  form  any  conception  of  the  effect  of  the  dresses  thus 
described,  so  could  not  you  form  any  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  a  dress 
were  I  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  composed  of  a  green  velvet  skirt, 
with  a  wide  plaiting  at  the  bottom,  over  which  was  worn  a  grey 
casaque,  open  all  the  way  down  the  front,  over  green  velvet,  which 
was  fastened  with  steel  buttons  all  the  way.  I  could  not  tell  you  of 
the  exquisite  embroidery  on  the  casaque,  nor  of  its  shape  nor  fit,  nor 
of  anything  indeed  whicli  constituted  its  charm.  I  can  only  add 
that  with  this  dress  a  grey  hat  trimmed  with  green  was  worn,  and 
green  velvet  boots  buttoned  at  the  side  with  steel  buttons.  Now, 
can  you  picture  to  yourself  such  a  dress  P  I  wot  not.  And  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  things  in  Paris. 

The  fourth  day  I  devoted  to  shopping — not  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term,  however,  which  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  an  outlay,  more  or  less  necessary,  as  the  case  may  be.  No ; 
my  shopping  "  consisted  in  looking  at  the  shops ;  and  here,  I  may 
tell  you,  my  kind  of  "  shopping  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  aa  most 
shops  generally  allow  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  public  to  have  free 
ingress  and  exit,  and  liberty  to  inspect  all  the  wares,  without  having 
a  white-haired  smiling  gentleman  bowing  at  your  elbow,  all  eager  to 
know  "  what  you  may  require."  Here  you  go  in  and  out,  look  at 
the  things,  and  buy  or  not  as  you  please.  The  idea  pays  though,  for 
very  few  go  away  without  buying  who  never  thought  of  laying  out  a 
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sou,  and  others  go  away,  resolved  to  retam  another  day,  and  they  do. 
I  wonder  if  the  system  might  not  be  tried  in  England  ?  Then  ladies 
could  enter  a  shop  without  the  conviction  that  they  must  buy  some- 
thing, and  invariably  buy  the  wrong  thing.  Whereas,  had  they  the 
opportunity  to  look  about  them  quietly,  without  the  feeling  that  the 
young  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  was  counting  every 
minute  of  their  hesitation,  they  would  frequently  buy  more  and 
better  goods.  The  first  shop  I  thus  visited  was  the  Ban  Marche,  so 
called  because  it  is  the  dearest  place  in  Paris,  and  sells  the  oldest 
fashioned  things.  I  saw  one  lady,  however,  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  a  black  cashmere  polonaisQ,  which  she  could  have  bought  much 
better  and  at  about  half  the  price  in  London.  Then  I  went  to  the  Fetit 
St,  Thomas,  of  which  I  did  not  think  much  better  than  of  the  Bon 
Marchd,  In  fact,  I  visited  them  all,  and  with  the  same  result — that 
they  are  not  equal  to  Jay's,  Qask  and  Gask's,  or  Peter  Bobinson's, 
who  visit  the  chief  manufacturing  marts  in  Europe,  from  which  they 
get  better  goods  for  the  English  market  than  the  French  do  for  the 
Parisian  market.  Besides,  our  English  firms  buy  dearer  and  sell 
cheaper  than  any  other  similar  firms  in  Europe.  Then  again,  "Worth, 
Pingat,  and  other  celebrities  in  the  fashion  world  will  sell  models  to 
English  houses,  which  they  will  not  do  to  Paris  firms,  and  therefore 
our  great  houses  have  every  way  an  advantage  over  the  French  shop- 
keeper. At  the  present  moment,  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  novelty 
in  the  Paris  windows  which  I  did  not  see  last  winter  at  our  own 
shops.  It  is  not  in  shops  you  see  novelties  here — for  novelties  the 
private  houses  must  be  searched,  and  even  they  are  tenacious  of 
exhibiting  their  best  things,  excepting  to  customers. 

Among  the  most  favourite  shops  here,  however,  are  the  "  make- 
up "  shops,  or  the  enamelling,  if  you  like ;  that  is,  the  "  Eachel-ite  '* 
shops,  where  ladies  come  in  at  one  door  and  exit  by  another,  so 
thoroughly  transformed,  that  their  own  mothers  would  have  a  difii- 
culty  in  recognising  them.  Firstly,  there  are  dyes  to  dye  the  hair 
any  colour  which  fashion  may  decree  (to-day,  that  is  white)  ;  then 
there  are  dyes  for  the  eyebrows  and  pencils  for  the  eyelashes,  some 
ladies  even  going  so  far  as  to  have  their  eyelids  pricked  and  a  black 
liquid  washed  over  them,  which  penetrates  into  the  pricks  and  thus 
remains  permanent ;  then  there  are  washes,  and  creams,  and  powders, 
and  paints  for  the  face  in  such  quantities  and  varieties,  that  afler 
one  has  seen  them  it  makes  one  doubt  of  every  complexion  we  may 
thereafter  meet  in  the  streets.  Then  there  are  red  8Ugar-stick4ooking 
things  for  the  lips,  and  blue,  wherewith  to  mark  the  veins,  and  nail- 
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powders  for  the  hands ;  and  lastly,  though  by  no  means  leastly,  wax 
masks  and  wax  gloves  to  wear  at  nights,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
acquiring  a  wax-like  complexion !  Oh !  Solomon,  in  your  vanity  of 
vanities,  did  you  ever  dream  of  such-like  vanities  as  these  P  All  this 
I  saw,  and  more  than  I  have  space  here  to  enumerate ;  and  tomiiig 
from  this  exhibition  of  falsities  I  wandered  to  the  haUes^  where  the 
bonny,  ruddy  faces  of  the  dames  des  holies  were  far  more  pleasing  to 
an  old*fashioned  Briton  than  all  the  arts  of  enamelling.  The  holies 
are,  indeed,  a  sight  by  themselves,  and  of  these  I  think  I  will  speak 
another  time,  that  is,  if  you  care  to  hear  the  remainder  of  my 
"Week  in  Paris." 


TEACH  ME,  TB  STABS  OF  NIGHT. 

TEACH  me,  ye  stars  of  night, 
Obedience,  firm  and  free, 
No  straying  from  the  path 
Heav'n's  God  appointed  me, — 
Teach  me,  ye  stars  of  night. 

Teach  me,  ye  meadow  flowers. 

Amid  earth's  deepest  woe. 
To  wait  for  summer  hours, 

And  rise  beneath  the  snow. 

Teach  me,  thou  barren  heath, 
Home  of  the  lark !  to  keep 

A  song  within  my  heart, 
Though  harvest  poor  I  reap. 

Waves  of  the  boundless  sea ! 

Teach  me  my  yoke  to  bear; 
At  eve,  to  show,  as  ye, 

Heav'n's  face,  reflected  fair. 

Teach  me,  ye  verdant  groves. 

To  shelter  all  I  may, 
Whether  or  friend  or  foe, 

Each  one  who  comes  my  way. 

Sun,  in  the  eventide ! 
Teach  me  to  sink,  like  you. 
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SHOBT  SKETCHES  OP  THE  GEEAT  TONE-POETS, 
I.— BEETHOVEN. 

AMONG-  the  many  noble  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  secluded 
cemetery  at  Wahring,  near  Vienna,  may  be  seen  one  of  strik- 
ing and  stern  simplicity — a  stone  with  but  one  word  upon  it.  No 
date  of  birth  or  death,  no  word  of  praise  or  regret,  only  a  name — 
Beethoven — beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of  him  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch. 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  was  born  on  the  17th  December,  1770, 
at  the  lovely  town  of  Bonn,  on  the  Bhine,  where  his  father, 
Johann  Van  Beethoven,  was  serving  as  tenor  singer  in  the  Elector  of 
Cologne's  private  chapel.  Very  little  is  authentically  known  of  the 
great  maestro's  infant  years,  except  that  they  were  passed  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  and  misery,  the  result  of  the  wretchedly  small 
income  which  his  father  received,  and  of  the  drunken  and  dissolute 
habits  to  which  he  was  a  victim.  However,  this  sad  deficiency  was 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
Ludwig's  grandfather,  who  was  spared  to  behold  the  first  three 
years  of  Ludwig's  existence. 

On  the  grandfather's  death,  Johann  had  to  front  matters,  and 
consider  how  he  could  best  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  this  death. 
This,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  form  a  plan  respecting  Ludwig,  who  had 
already  evinced  a  liking  for  the  clavier.  Urged  by  poverty  staring 
him  in  the  face,  now  more  deplorably  than  ever,  and  also  by  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  successes  of  Mozart  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
Johann  resolved  to  make  a  similar  wonder  of  the  infant  Ludwig, 
and  at  once  commenced  his  musical  education.  At  first  the  lessons 
were  given  in  play,  but  they  soon  became  sad  and  wearisome,  and 
the  poor  child  was  kept  at  the  piano  day  and  night :  for  often,  when 
his  father  and  Ffeifier  returned  from  the  tavern,  was  the  child  called 
from  bed  td  sit  at  the  instrument  till  daybreak.  Of  course,  with  this 
kind  'of  tuition,  the  child  made  but  little  progress ;  and  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  if  he  was  to  become  as  wonderful  as  Mozart 
and  others  had  been,  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  world,  this  was  done  in  time  to  save  the 
first  sparks  of  genius  in  the  baby  boy  from  being  extinguished  by 
the  inhuman  Johann ;  and  Ludwig  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
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Ffeiffer,  an  excellent  pianist,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 
Under  his  kind  instruction,  the  child  made  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing progress,  as  well  as  acquiring  a  most  passionate  love  for  music. 
But  a  time  came  when  they  must  part.  When  Ludwig  was  nine 
years  old,  Ffeiffer  obtained  an  appointment  as  bandmaster  in  one  of 
the  Bavarian  regiments,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Bonn.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  generously  saw  the  young  genius  provided  for, 
and  handed  over  to  the  court  organist  at  Bonn — ^Yan  den  Eeden. 
This  change,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration,  for  Eeden,  dying 
shortly  after,  the  boy  once  more  changed  hands,  and  this  time  fell  into 
those  of  Eeden's  successor,  one  Christian  Gottlob  Neefe,  a  masterly 
musician,  and  at  one  time  the  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig. 
From  what  Beethoven  afterwards  said,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  on  very  harmonious  terms  with  Neefe ;  and  he  also  relates  that 
he  did  not  profit  by  his  instruction.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell,  as  it  is  very  questionable.  The  master,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  proud  enough  of  his  pupil,  for,  writing  in  Oramer's 
Magazine  of  that  time,  he  says  of  him : — 

"  Louis  Van  Beethoveo,  son  of  the  court  tenor  ebger  of  that  name,  a  boy  of 
eleven  yean  old,  possesses  talent  of  great  promise.  He  plays  the  piano  with 
wonderful  execution,  and  reads  very  well  at  sight — in  short,  he  plays  almost  the 
whole  of  Sebastian  Bach's  <  Wohltempirte  Clavier,'  which  Herr  Neefe  has  put 
into  his  hands.  All  who  know  this  collection  throughout  all  the  keys  (which 
might  almost  be  called  the  ne  plus  uUra)  will  understand  what  this  implies. 
Herr  Neefe  has  also  given  him,  so  far  as  bis  other  engagements  will  permit,  some 
instruction  in  thorough  bass.  He  also  exercises  him  in  musical  composition; 
and,  to  encourage  him,  has  had  his  nine  variations  on  a  march  pnbliahed  at 
Mannheim. 

"  This  young  genius  deserves  help,  that  he  may  travel.  He  will  certainly  be  a 
second  Wolfgang  Amadens  Mozart,  if  he  continue  as  he  has  begun." 

Under  Neefe,  Ludwig  remained  till  1787,  during  which  time  he 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  teaching,  filling  the  post  of  assistant  organist 
at  the  church  of  St.  Semigius,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Elector  Max  Franz,  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred  thalers  a-year,  and 
conduciiug  the  rehearsals  of  the  G-rossroan  Operatic  Troupe,  in  the 
room  of  Neefe. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  the  young  Beethoven  started  for  the  great 
art  capital,  Vienna,  where  Mozart  and  other  great  artists  were  living. 
The  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mozart. 
This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  Ludwig  was  requested  to  play  before 
the  then  great  idol  of  the  musical  world.  A  theme  was  laid  before 
him,  on  which  he  was  requested  to  improvise :  with  what  result  we 
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all  know.  Mozart  was  struck  and  stood  speechless,  watching  with 
wonder  everj  movement  of  the  lad  ;  till  at  last,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
melodies  which  the  genius  was  weaving  up,  Mozart  crept  stealthily 
to  another  room,  where  previously  had  assembled  both  critics  and 
friends,  and,  with  his  face  full  of  wonder  and  excitement,  exclaimed : 

Take  care  of  this  youth ;  some  day  he  will  make  a  stir  in  the 
world."    Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  great  Mozart ! 

In  Vienna  Ludwig  did  not  remain  long,  for,  receiving  information 
that  his  mother's  health  was  in  a  very  precarious  state,  he  at  once 
commenced  a  homeward  journey,  and  arrived  home  only  in  time  to 
see  his  loving  mother  breathe  her  last  on  the  17th  July,  1787.  What 
a  loss  this  was  to  him,  and  how  his  sensitive  spirit  received  it,  is 
best  told  in  his  own  words.  Writing  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Schaden,  he 
says 

**  She  was,  indeed,  a  kind  mother  to  me,  and  my  best  friend.  Ah  1  who  was 
happier  than  I  when  I  oonld  still  ntter  the  sweet  name  of  mother,  and  it  was 
heard  ?  To  whom  can  I  now  say  it !  Only  to  the  silent  form  of  her  which  my 
imagination  pictures  to  me." 

Once  more  was  our  young  genius  surrounded  with  disheartenings 
which  would  have  daunted  the  courage  of  many.  Yet  not  so  with 
him.  He  fearlessly  and  nobly  looked  matters  in  the  face,  and  more 
earnestly  than  ever  set  about  a  task  to  which  he  never  could,  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  inure  himself-^that  of  teaching.  Still  he  must  do 
it  to  provide  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sister,  who  were  now 
dependent  on  him  for  support,  for  the  father  was  getting  worse  than 
ever  in  his  extravagant  habits.  For  years  was  Beethoven  compelled 
to  succumb  to  this,  to  him,  distasteful  alternative.  But  ^he  had  his 
reward :  for  it  was  in  the  purs\iance  of  this  which  he  disliked  so 
much  that  he  made  such  acquaintances  as  Count  Waldstein,  the 
Archduke  Budolphe,  and  .the  Breuning  family.  His  associations 
with  these  were  of  the  happiest  kind,  especially  with  the  Breunings. 
With  them  he  was  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  a  constant  guest. 
At  their  house  it  was  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
literature  of  his  country,  which  he  delighted  afterwards  to  read  and 
always  carried  about  with  him,  and  to  which  he  wedded  some  of  his 
most  splendid  music.  In  this  cheerful  home  and  society  our  artist 
lived  till  1792  with  but  little  to  break  the  everyday  round  of 
teaching. 

In  the  year  1792  Beethoven  once  again  started  for  Vienna,  which 
he  had  so  suddenly  quitted  some  five  years  previously  with  the  hope 
of  catching  a  word  from  his  fast-dying  mother:  this  time  on  a 
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somewhat  similar  visit  as  before ;  yet  not  to  see  Mozart,  but  Father 
Haydn,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  Arrived  in 
Vienna,  our  artist  soon  procured  lodgings,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  the  list  of  Haydn's  pupils.  Haydn  instantly  perceived  his 
marvellous  talent.  Beethoven,  however,  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  Haydn's  instruction,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  dis- 
content was  only  too  justifiable.  One  day,  returning  from  Haydn's 
house  with  his  lessons  under  his  arm,  he  came  across  his  friend 
Schenk,  who  was  not  only  a  scholarly,  but  a  conscientious,  musician. 
To  him  he  confided  his  trouble;  but  Schenk  being  unwilling  to 
credit  such  an  account  of  Haydn,  he  went  through  very  carefully 
the  compositions  in  Beethoven's  portfolio,  and  discovered  serious 
errors  passed  over  uncorrected ;  and  so  enraged  was  Beethoven  at 
this  treatment  that  he  took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  of  severing  his  connection  with  Haydn. 

This  done,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Albrechtberger 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  grounding  himself  in  the  mysteries  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  During  this  time  it  was  that  the  youDg 
maestro  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  among  the  great  dilettanti 
who  flocked  to  hear  and  to  see  him.  This  time  it  was  Prince  Karl 
Lichnowski,  who,  together  with  his  wife,  took  such  an  interest  in 
Ludwig  that  they  made  it  known  to  him  that  he  should  come  and 
reside  with  them  at  the  Lichnowski  Palace.  This  kind  ofier 
Beethoven  accepted  conditionally,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  observe  court  etiquette,  and  for  about  ten  years  he  went  in  and 
out  at  his  pleasure.  Such  a  great  favourite  did  he  become,  that  he 
used  afterwards  to  say  that  the  Princess  Christianne  would  have 
put  a  glass  case  over  me  so  that  no  evil  might  come  nigh  me." 
Many  were  the  happy  days  passed  in  the  Lichnowski  Palace,  and 
many  were  the  works  penned  within  its  walls.  There  it  was  that 
the  three  wonderful  and  unsurpassed  trios  for  violin,  violoncello,  and 
pianoforte  were  first  performed ;  also  many  of  his  quartettes,  the 
appealing  Path^tique  Sonata,  his  first  concerto  in  C  major  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  other  works  more  or  less  important.  A 
resident  at  the  palace,  he  remained  till  the  year  1795,  when  we 
find  him  appearing  in  public  as  a  virtuoso  for  the  first  time. 
Hitherto  he  had  confined  his  performances  to  palaces  and  private 
residences.  His  fame,  however,  had  spread  so  far  and  wide  that 
the  public  would  see  him,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  Viennese  was 
at  length  gratified  on  the  occasion  of  his  appearing  at  the  annual 
concert  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  musiciansi  and  from  then  to 
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the  year  1827,  when  he  died,  he  never  quitted  for  more  than  a  day 
or  so  the  town  in  which  he  made  his  dSbut, 

Behold  our  colossal  genius,  but  twenty-five  years  old — the  greatest 
virtuoso  of  the  day,  and  already  overstepping  the  summit  which 
others  had  reached  as  composers.  How  must  the  ardent  young 
fellow  have  felt  now?  He  must,  indeed,  have  felt  thankful  and 
proud  as  he  looked  back  on  the  cloudy  past  through  which  he  had 
struggled.  He  was  now  sought  after  by  the  highest  and  noblest 
in  Vienna.  All  strove  to  claim  his  connection.  What  a  contrast 
to  when  he  first  stepped  into  the  same  city  in  1787,  to  see  Mozart  I 
But  what  is  this  cloud  before  him  P  Beethoven  has  forebodings 
of  a  fearful  nature.  His  ears  seem  to  fail  him.  Gradually  the 
cloud  creeps  nearer  and  more  surely  than  ever,  till,  in  1800,  his  fears 
culminate — ^Beethoven  is  deaf!  Oh!  how  heavy  a  burden  was  now 
laid  on  him.  His  other  misfortunes  he  had  got  over.  How  was  he 
to  shake  off  this  heaviest  of  them  all  P  Such  thoughts  as  these  must 
have  passed  over  the  great  virtuoso.  What  was  his  reply  P  Be- 
signation !  what  a  miserable  refuge,  and  yet  the  only  one  left  for 
me."  How  keenly  Beethoven  felt  his  affliction  is  best  conceived  by 
a  few  extracts  from  his  letters.   Writing  to  a  friend  he  says :  — 

If  f I  had  not  read  that  man  must  not  of  his  own  free  will  end  this  life,  I 
should  loDg  ago  have  done  so  hy  my  own  hands.  .....  I  may  say  that  I  pass 

my  life  wretchedly.  For  nearly  two  years  I  have  avoided  society,  because  I 
cannot  shout '  I  am  deaf'  I  I  have  often  already  cursed  my  ezistenoe." 

In  his  will  also  he  refers  to  his  fearful  calamity  in  the  following 
words: — 

"Thru  with  a  passionate,  lively  temperament,  keenly  snsoeptible  to  the  ohann 
of  society,  I  was  forced  early  to  separate  myself  from  men,  and  lead  a  solitary  life. 
If  at  times  I  sought  to  break  from  my  solitude,  how  harshly  was  I  repulsed  by  the 
renewed  consciousness  of  my  affliction  ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  to 
people,  Speak  louder — shout — I  am  deaf !  Nor  could  I  proclaim  an  imperfection 
in  that  organ  which  in  me  should  have  been  more  perfect  than  in  others.  ..... 

What  humiliation  when  some  one  near  me  hears  the  note  af  a  fiir-off  flute,  and  I 
do  not ;  or  the  distant  shepherd's  song,  and  I  do  not." 

Gradually  was  Beethoven  compelled  to  give  up  all  his  piano- 
playing  and  conducting,  for  he  could  not  hear  sufficiently  what 
he  or  others  played,  and  in  the  year  1802  he  settled  down  to  com- 
position for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  first  great  work  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  after  his 
affliction,  was  his  Third  Symphony  in  £  flat  major,  hotter  known  as 
the  "  Sinfonia  Eroica."    In  this  wonderful  composition,  Beethovea 
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takes  up  the  divine  art  where  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left  it,  and 
carries  it  to  a  world  in  which  neither  they  nor  any  before  or  after 
them  have  lived.  This  symphony  establishes  more  distinctly  than 
any  of  his  former  works,  his  marvellous  and  unique  originality, 
which,  in  his  after  works,  is  still  more  prominent  than  in  this.  At 
one  time  it  was  Beethoven's  intention  to  publish  it  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Buonaparte,"  in  whose  honour  it  was  composed :  but  it  wants 
no  title  to  tell  its  meaning,  for  the  hero  is  visibly  portrayed  through- 
out the  whole  of  it.  The  characteristic  writing  in  the  wonderful 
scherzo  movement  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  argument 
since  it  was  first  heard.  Critics  ask,  what  does  it  mean  P  Some 
reply,  the  "  pleasures  of  camp  life  " ;  others  say  it  is  intended  to 
represent  the  "  revels  of  unburied  slain."  But,  however  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is,  that  as  a  whole,  the  Eroica  "  stands  among  the 
first  of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies. 

After  the  massive  "Eroica,"  Beethoven  published  a  few  piano 
sonatas,  trios,  and  songs :  then  we  come  to  that  grand  example  of 
his  writing  of  which  he  has  left  us  but  one  solitary  specimen— 
''Pidelio." 

On  November  20th,  1805,  this  opera  was  givexi  to  the  world, 
under  the  title  of  "  Leonore,  or  Conjugal  Affection,"  and  met  with 
quite  an  indifferent  reception.  After  three  representations,  Beet- 
hoven withdrew  it  from  the  stage,  but  only  to  be  brought  out  again 
in  the  following  year,  with  one  act  completely  taken  out,  and  a  new 
overture  added  to  it.  Still  his  enemies  at  the  theatre  would  not 
have  it,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  its  performance.  Thns  it  slept 
for  some  years,  till,  in  1814,  when  with  several  alterations,  and 
another  overture  in  E — the  most  beautiful  and  vigorous  of  the  four 
Leonore  overtures, — it  again  made  its  ddbut,  this  time  under  the  title 
of  "  Fidelio  " :  since  then  it  has  found  a  place  on  every  stage  in 
Europe,  and  Leonore,  the  heroine,  has  supplied  the  part  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  singers  have  achieved  their  laurels — Schroder 
Devrient,  Milder-Hauptmann,  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  to  come  nearer 
the  present  day,  Mdlle.  Titiens.  Although  "  Fidelio "  is  the  only 
opera  which  Beethoven'  wrote,  it  is  a  suflScient  example  to  prove  his 
aptness  for  this  branch  of  composition.  The  music  to  "Fidelio"  stands 
far  above  that  of  any  other  opera,  and  it  is  to  that  alone  that  its 
success  can  be  attributed;  for,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  the 
opera  has  but  little  interest  beyond  the  heroine  Leonore.  Why 
Beethoven  wrote  but  one  opera  is  hard  to  conceive,  considering  his 
fertility  in  writing,  unless  it  is  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the 
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many  wLims  and  fancies  of  those  who  had  the  singing  of  his  music ; 
for  in  bis  "  Eidelio he  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  the  singers  to 
sing  his  melodies  as  they  were  written ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  like 
Bossini,  who  would  stoop  and  bend  to  singers,  however  great  they 
might  be. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  styled  by  some  writers  as  the  "  matured 
period"  of  Beethoven's  life,  1804t-1814t;  that  is,  the  period  when 
his  writings  unmistakably  bear  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  and 
genius.  To  this  period  belong  a  list  of  colossal  works  which  it  is 
impossible  in  a  short  paper  to  treat  of  singly.  Among  the  most 
important  is  the  music  to  Gk)ethe's  "  Egmont" — alone  sufficient  to 
place  its  composer  in  the  first  rank,  had  he  written  nothing  more ; 
the  Fourth  Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  and  the  Fifth,  in  G  minor, 
the  most  splendid  symphony  ever  written.  Opening  in  anguish,  as 
of  one  in  trouble,  it  wanders  through  many  shadow-lands,  with 
gleams  of  hope  and  sunshine  occasionally  flitting  across  the  gloomy 
path,  and  carrying  the  listener  on  for  the  finale  with  its  bright  and 
joyous  themes — like  one  who  having  long  journeyed  through  anguish 
and  sorrow,  rejoices  to  reach  at  last  a  haven  of  rest  and  joy,  where 
sorrows  and  sighing  are  unknown. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  followed  immediately  after  the  one  to  which 
we  have  last  referred.  It  is  in  E  major,  and  may  better  be  known 
by  the  title  given  to  it  by  the  composer  himself — The  Pastorale." 
It  is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  very  rare  examples  where  our 
genius  attaches  a  programme  to  describe  his  music.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  ;  for  the  rustic  merry-making,  the  storm,  the  shepherds' 
songs,  and  joy  after  the  storm,  are  all  wonderfully  and  faithfully  de- 
picted by  the  music.  This  symphony  was  followed  by  the  Mass  in  C, 
in  which  the  composer  made  such  a  deviation  from  the  path  which 
Haydn  and  Mozart  had  trodden  before  him.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  it  there  breathes  a  grave  and  pathetic  yearning.  No  ornate 
writing  to  help  us  on  the  path  to  piety,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  pious  Mozart,  but  a  more  severe  treatment  and  cdn- 
ception,  which  at  that  time  was  neither  understood  nor  tolerated.  It 
was  first  performed  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  at  Eisenstadt, 
in  1810,  where  the  prince,  his  capellmeister  Hummel,  and  a  host  of 
artists  and  dilettanti  were  assembled  to  hear  this  new  mass^  so  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  the  Mozart  school  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
The  mass  was  gone  through,  and  the  opinions  reserved  till  they  sat 
down  to  the  dejeuner  provided  for  the  guests ;  when  the  prince  made 
a  remark  which  greatly  irritated  and  hurt  the  susceptible  Beethoven, 
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who,  glaDciDg  roand  the  table,  discovered  that  Hummel  was  laughing, 
as  if  enjoying  very  much  the  unflattering  remark  which  had  been 
made  upon  his  mass ;  and  so  enraged  was  Beethoven,  to  think  that  a 
brother  musician  should  thus  treat  him  and  his  work,  that  he  at  onoe 
rose  from  the  table  and  quitted  the  palace,  and  never,  till  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  was  he  reconciled  to  Hummel. 

Five  years  elapsed  between  the  Pastorale symphony  and  the 
Seventh,  during  which  a  long  list  of  somewhat  smaller  works 
flowed  without  intermission  from  his  prolific  pen.  Various  sonatas, 
trios,  and  songs,  the  music  to  Kotzebue's    Suins  of  Athens  "  and 

King  Stephan ; "  till,  in  the  year  1813,  the  Seventh  Symphony, 
in  A  major,  which  he  dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  was  given  to  the 
world.  Of  all  the  nine  colossal  symphonies  reared  up  by  Beethoven, 
the  one  in  A  major  is  the  most  majestic  and  powerful,  and  affords  a 
splendid  example  of  his  wonderful  originality  and  power  of  compre- 
hension. What  could  be  more  original  tl|an  the  powerful  and 
pompous  introduction,  moving  heavily  on  as  it  does  to  the  point 
where  the  whole  mass  of  instruments  strike  with  the  utmost  power 
the  Mtaeeato  chord,  leaving  but  one  small  voice,  the  oboe,  to  carry  on 
the  interest.  Notable,  too,  in  this  symphony  is  Beethoven's  unique 
and  unparalleled  use  of  the  creseendoy  as  well  as  his  total  disregard 
for  the  trammels  of  the  rules  of  writing.  He  makes  a  bold  step,  dear 
out  of  the  then  accepted  path.  Many  have  been  the  hot  words  over 
this  piece  of  orchestral  writing  and  the  innovations  which  he  intro- 
duced in  it ;  and  none  the  less  warm  has  been  the  warfare  on  the 
question  of  what  this  splendid  symphony  is  intended  to  represent. 
Some  say  Moorish  chivalry,"  others  a  ^  masquerade  "  or  wedding 
feast ; "  while  there  are  many  who  maintain  that,  by  this  majestic 
piece  of  writing,  he  intended  to  represent  himself,  his  life  and  cir- 
cumstances, viewed  in  connection  with  the  world,  at  that  time  the 
theatre  of  mighty  events  around  him.  It  was  first  performed, 
together  with  the  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  composed  by  Beethoven  in 
honour  of  Wellington's  victory,  at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Hanau. 
At  this  concert  Beethoven  himself  wielded  the  b^ton,  Herr  Schup- 
panzigh  led  the  first  violins,  Spohr  the  seconds,  and  Herr  Salieri 
mairked  the  time  for  the  cannonades  and  drums ;  while  Hummel  and 
Sivori  occupied  subordinate  places.  In  a  circular  Beethoven  after- 
wards wrote,  he  says :  — 

"It  was  a  rare  assemblage  of  disiiDguished  artists,  every  one  of  whom  was 
anxious  to  employ  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fatherland :  witbont  a&y 
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thought  of  precodenoe  or  merits  they  all  took  their  places  in  the  orchestra.  The 
direotion  of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  me,  but  only  because  the  music  was  of  my 
composition.  If  any  one  else  had  written  it,  I  would  as  oheerfhlly  have  taken  my 
place  at  the  big  dmm ;  for  we  had  no  other  motiye  but  the  serying  of  our  Father- 
land and  those  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  us/' 

The  next  year  (1814)  brought  with  it  Der  Glorreiche  Aagen« 
blick,"  a  cantata  for  voices  and  orchestra,  composed  at  the  request 
of  the  authorities  of  Vienna,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  congress 
of  kings  and  princes  in  that  year ;  and  in  recognition  of  his  codi- 
position,  Beethoven  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Vienna,  as  well  as  receiving  other  marks  of  esteem  from  the  gay 
throng  of  visitors  who  crowded  the  city.  But  this  joyous  time  came 
to  an  end,  and  Beethoven  was  doomed  to  have  some  further  burdens 
to  bear. 

In  the  next  year  Us  brother  Carl  died,  and  left  him  his  only 
child  to  support.  Beethoven  cheerfully  undertook  this  new  charge, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  remove  the  boy  from  the  reach  of 
his  mother — the  Queen  of  the  Night,  as  he  called  her — who  was 
considered  by  Beethoven  not  to  be  a  fit  person  to  train  up  the  child. 
But  this  she  would  not  submit  to,  and  the  result  was,  that,  for  four 
years,  a  lawsuit  was  pending  between  the  Queen  of  the  Night  and 
the  great  maestro,  as  to  who  should  possess  the  boy.  Eventually, 
Beethoven  gained  the  day,  and  he  at  once  placed  him  in  the  univer- 
sity. From  there  Carl  was  soon  expelled ;  for  the  mother's  character 
had  got  firmly  rooted  in  him,  and  he  had  chosen  the  path  in  which 
his  father  had  walked.  Yet  after  this,  Beethoven  got  his  ungrateful 
nephew  admitted  to  a  school  where  his  co-guardian  was  supervisor. 
It  was,  however,  of  but  little  use.  Carl  went  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
till,  after  attempting  self-destruction,  he  was  placed  in  an  asylum, 
where,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  him. 

During  the  years  of  the  lawsuit,  the  composer  published  and 
wrote  but  little.  The  Eighth  Symphony,  however,  made  its 
appearance  in  1817 ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  composed 
some  long  time  before  it  was  published.  This  symphony  does  not 
enjoy  such  a  high  degree  of  popularity  as  do  the  others,  and  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
high  perfection  to  which  the  intellectual  powers  must  reach  before 
its  beauty  and  merits  can  be  conceived  and  appreciated.  Although 
conceived  in  less  vast  proportions  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  fiir 
superior  to  either  his  first  or  second  symphonies,  and  equal  to  any 
since  these  both  in  form  and  instrumentation. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1819,  Beethoven  sat  himself  down  to  the 
Mass  in  D  major,  intended  for  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  his 
fbiend  the  Archduke  Eudolphe  as  Archbishop  of  Olmutz,  in  the  year 
1821 ;  but  BO  engrossed  did  the  composer  become  in  this  colossal 
work  for  solo  voices  and  chorus,  full  orchestra  and  organ,  that  he 
did  not  complete  it  till  two  years  had  passed  over  the  event  it  was 
intended  to  celebrate.  By  Beethoven  it  was  regarded  as  his  most 
successful  effort ;  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the' grandest  and  pro- 
foundest  works  of  art  ever  created— so  grand,  in  fact,  that  there  is 
no  scope  left  for  devotional  feeliog  and  worship.  It  was  first 
performed  on  April  Ist,  1824.  The  next  and  last  great  work  with 
which  Beethoven's  name  is  associated  was  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  "  Choral  Symphony,"  or  the 
"  J upiter,"  which  the  composer  dedicated  to  Frederick  "William  III. 
of  Prussia.  Like  the  eighth,  it  bears  remarkable  traces  of  that 
"  mysticism  "  which  runs  through  the  latest  of  Beethoven's  works. 
In  them  he  seems  to  have  soared  to  a  yet  higher  world  than 
before.  The  resources  of  instrumentation  do  not  seem  sufficient 
for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  marvellous  imagination.  In  fact,  of  this 
last  symphony  Marx  says :  "  It  exhausts  the  resources  of  instru- 
mental music."  What  does  the  mighty  genius  that  he  may  the  better 
describe  his  creations  P  With  instruments  he  combines  voices,  and 
raises  a  monument  worthy  the  last  efforts  of  such  a  giant  genius. 
Of  its  merits  in  relation  to  his  other  works  there  is  much  dispute. 
Spohr  sdys  of  it:  **The  Ninth  Symphony,  as  regards  the  first  three 
movements,  is,  in  spite  of  occasional  traits  of  genius,  inferior  to  any 
of  his  former  ones ;  but  the  conception  of  Schiller's  Ode,  in  the 
fourth  movement,  is  so  utterly  monstrous  and  absurd,  that  it  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  how  Beethoven  could  write  such  a  thing." 
Hans  Von  Biilow  says :  "  Not  one  in  ten  can  understand  it."  Many 
call  it  a  "  monstrous  madness ; "  while  others  see  in  it  the  most 
magnificent  representation  of  Beethoven's  genius.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  Berlin,  under  the  composer's  own  direction,  and  met  with 
unprecedented  success.  Such  was  the  delight  of  the  vast  concourse 
assembled  to  hear  it,  that  at  times  their  shouts  of  joy  completely 
drowned  the  orchestra  and  singers. 

About  this  time  Beethoven  received  an  intimation  that  Carl,  whom 
we  left  in  the  asylum,  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  restored  to  him  again. 
Accordingly,  Beethoven  made  a  journey  to  the  asylum,  and  brought 
him  away  with  him.  From  the  asylum  they  went  to  the  house  of 
Johann  Yan  Beethoven,  where  they  were  to  reside  pending  the 
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arrangements  being  made  for  the  nephew  Carl  to  join  Baron  Stut- 
terbeim's  regiment ;  but  a  few  days  of  his  brother*s  companj  proved 
sufficient  for  Beethoven.  He  could  not  put  up  with  his  taunts,  and 
on  a  wet  and  miserably  raw  day  in  December,  1826,  Beethoven, 
with  his  nephew,  started  for  Vienna  in  an  open  conveyance,  for  his 
brother  would  not  lend  him  his  close  one.  This  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  rain  brought  about  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

On  reaching  his  home  in  Vienna,  he  laid  himself  on  the  bed  which 
he  was  destined  never  again  to  leave.  His  friend,  Dr.  Wawruch, 
was  in  constant  attendance,  and  performed  several  operations  on 
Beethoven,  which  partly  relieved  him  ;  but  dropsy  set  in,  and  made 
his  case  more  than  ever  precarious.  Still,  his  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution enabled  him  to  linger  on  till  March  in  the  next  year,  1827. 
Then  it  became  evident  that  he  could  not  long  battle  against  his 
disease,  which  was  fast  gaining  the  mastery  over  him ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  his  friend  Schindler  visited  him,  and  found 
him  with  a  distorted  face,  sinking,  and  unable  to  speak  more  than 
a  few  words.  His  bed-side  gathering,  which  included  Hummel, 
Schindler,  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Stephan  Breuning,  and,  lastly, 
A.  Hiittenbrenner,  were  now  convinced  that  he  could  bear  up  but 
little  longer ;  and  on  the  doctor  arriving,  they  begged  Beethoven 
that  he  would  allow  the  holy  sacrament  to  be  administered  to  him, 
to  which  he  calmly  replied,  **  I  will."  The  pastor  came,  and  the  holy 
office  was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Beethoven  then 
requested  his  friend  Schindler  not  to  forget  to  thank  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  Herr  Schott  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him 
during  his  illness ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. Gradually  he  continued  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  till,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  Nature  sung  her  requiem  over  him — amid 
a  fearful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  his  spirit  took  its  farewell, 
soaring  to  another  and  more  peaceful  home. 

His  mortal  remains  were  followed  to  their  resting-place  by  over 
twenty-five  thousand  persons — kings,  princes,  poets,  painters,  artists, 
composers,  and  the  whole  of  Vienna — all  anxious  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect.  The  simple  stone  is  all  that  was  deemed 
necessary  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  lie ;  but  when  time  shall 
sweep  this  and  all  his  associations  away,  his  noble  and  sublime  music 
will  yet  remain  to  preserve  his  name  in  every  home  and  in  every 
heart. 
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PIT-DWBLLINGS, 
AND  OTHBE  EABLT  HUMAN  HABITATIONS. 

WlLTBHIBE  PlT-DWELLIKG8,  AKD  THB  HuTS  OF  EXIBTIlfO 

Satau  Baob8. 


IN  the  description  of  the  Celtic  grave-mounds,  a  detour  has  been 
made  from  the  homes  of  that  period,  somewhat  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  programme  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  human 
habitations ;  '*  but  if  we  transfer  our  investigations  from  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire  to  the  museum  at  Salisbury,  so  munificently  built 
by  Mr.  William  Blackmore,  and  furnished  by  him  with  an  extended 
series  of  tools  and  weapons  illustrative  of  the  stone  age  of  the  world, 
perhaps  without  an  equal  in  this  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  observe 
in  that  collection  some  most  interesting  relics  in  bone,  stone,  and 
pottery,  as  well  as  the  models  of  some  huts  of  a  pre-Boman  race, 
whose  obscure  dwellings  were  found  buried  beneath  the  ground,  at 
Highfield,  near  that  city.  They  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  the  dwellings  of  the  stone 
age,  if  indeed  they  are  not  later,  yet  found  in  Bngland ;  and  are 
thought  to  be  the  secluded  winter  homes  of  some  settled  British 
tribe  who,  with  returning  spring, — 


resorted  to  a  more  temporary  and  pleasant  sylvan  retreat  to  pass 
the  summer ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  summer  spots 
frequented  by  the  Highfield  tribe  were  Fetersfinger  and  Belmont,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury.  Investigations  made  at  these  sites 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Blackmore,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some 
ancient  British  skulls,  with  iostruments  of  flint,  and  rude  pottery 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  at  Fisherton. 

As  it  was  found  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  pre- 
serve intact  these  interesting  dwellings,  models  to  scale  of  the  first 
group  are  present,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  Blackmore 
collection,  the  same  case  containing  a  model  of  some  pits  found  near 
Quimper,  in  Britanny,  introduced  for  comparison ;  and  as  they  can 
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be  taken  to  pieces  the  interior  plan  of  the  pits  can  be  easily  inves- 
tigated. No  detailed  account  of  the  pits  has  yet  been  published, 
but  a  short  description  of  them,  and  their  arrangement  into  groups, 
appeared  in  the  Wiltshire  Oomiff  Mirror*  (June  16th,  1866),  shortly ' 
i^r  their  discovery,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  the  indefatigable 
Honorary  Curator  to  the  Blackmore  Collection,  wherein  he  says : 
The  pits  occur  singly  and  in  groups ;  they  are  carried  to  the  depth 
of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  the  soil,  which  is  a  drift  gravel  resting 
upon  chalk.  The  makers  appear  to  have  studied  the  properties  of 
the  chalk,  and  to  have  enlarged  their  dome-like  dwellings,  where 
possible,  beneath  the  looser  gravel.  The  entrance  to  each  pit,  or 
to  each  set  of  pits,  was  by  a  circular  descending  shaft ;  the  pits  are 
nearly  all  circular,  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  narrowing 
at  the  top  to  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches.  The 
floors  were  of  chalk,  some  being  raised  about  eight  inches  in  the 
centre,  and  shelving  off  at  the  sides.  Movable  circular  covers  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  the  pits ;  these  were  composed  of  interlaced 
sticks  coated  with  clay  imperfectly  burnt.  The  most  interesting 
group  of  pits  was  that  first  opened.  It  consisted  of  three  circles 
and  a  semicircle,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  there  being  but 
one  shaft-like  entrance  on  the  northern  side.  In  the  largest  pit  of 
this  group  (seven  feet  in  diameter),  on  the  floor,  and  at  the  northern 
side,  were  found  the  most  important  specimens."  The  inhabitants 
of  these  simple  domiciles  had  not  to  search  far  for  their  plastering 
material,  which  is  abundant  close  by,  in  the  brick-earth,  in  which  so 
many  interesting  records  of  the  drifl  period  have  been  discovered, 
in  the  shape  of  bones  of  mammalia  which  have  become  extinct,  or 
migrated  to  regions  now  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
lives.  In  the  same  drift  or  brick-earth,  and  evidently  corresponding 
in  time  with  the  animal  remains,  were  found  rudely-chipped  hatchets 
and  other  tools  of  flint ;  the  entire  series,  both  animal  and  human, 
furnishing  the  pre-historie  archiBologist  with  many  important  fiicts 
relative  to  that  indefinitely-understood  period. 

The  Highfield  village  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  with  some 
form  of  defence,  as  shallow  trenches  were  observable,  which  in  them- 
selves were  not  considered  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  attacks 
without  the  addition  of  a  log  or  other  wood  fence.  Small  defensive 
earthworks  commonly  outline  these  early  villages,  and  are  easily 
traceable  in  the  woodlands;  but  in  arable  fields  the  boundaries 
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become  eradicated,  or  can  be  traced  as  a  slight  ridge  or  hollow 
extending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements. 

The  remains  found  in  the  pits  are  distinctive  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  their  inmates ;  and  imply  that  thej  must  hare  made  some 
advance  from  the  pastoral  life  or  the  precarious  habits  of  the  hunter. 
The  bones  of  sheep,  ox,  goat,  and  pig,  some  of  which  were  wrought 
into  spear-points  and  other  implements ;  and  the  simple  hand-querns 
or  grain-rubbers  indicate  a  settled  system  of  life,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  a  people  with  whom  agriculture  had  begun,  but  was  as 
yet  in  its  infiuicy.  The  bones  of  the  red-deer,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
which  some  had  been  wrought  for  one  useful  purpose  or  another, 
toll  of  the  noble  wild  herds  then  inhabiting  the  Wiltshire  forests ; 
and  that  the  pit-dwellers  were  enabled  to  contend  with  them  with 
weapons  of  flint  and  bone,  specimens  of  these  alone,  without  any 
metallic  implements,  being  found  about  the  dwellings.  The  vessels 
of  day  were  hand-made  and  rudely  moulded,  and  badly  able  to  endure 
the  usage  of  every-day  life ;  although  some  of  the  specimens  were 
not  without  a  neat  attempt  at  ornamentation,  and  had  the  pecu- 
liarity of  surface^^taining,  not  incorporated  with  the  clay,  which  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  same  pigment  as  that  used  by  the  people  in 
decorating  their  skins. 

The  bones  found  in  the  houses,  evidently  of  animals  that  had  been 
eaten,  were  severed  in  the  long  axes  of  their  shafts,  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  marrow;  the  operation  having  been  effected  by 
partly  sawing  through,  and  then  splitting  them  open ;  and  many  of 
the  bones  showed  rude  knife  marks,  and  had  been  burnt  in  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  gnawed  and  otherwise  mutilated.  Other  homely 
articles  consisted  of  a  primitive  form  of  bone  combs,  with  the  teeth 
much  broken ;  and  sundry  holed  objects  wrought  in  clay  and  after- 
wards baked,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  employed  as  distaff 
whorls  for  spinning;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  lumps  of 
chalk  bored  for  suspension,  which  might  have  helped  to  complete 
the  apparatus  in  furnishing  weights  for  extending  the  threads. 
Further,  the  inmates  are  thought  to  have  conducted  their  culinary 
operations  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  African  tribes— probably 
from  the  confined  nature  of  their  habitations,  outside  their  huts ; 
and  from  the  rude  and  unsubstantial  character,  of  their  pottery, 
which  would  not  perhaps  endure  being  placed  on  the  fire,  it  is 
further  conjectured  that  they  carried  on  the  process  by  means  of 
heated  stones,  a  practice  known  as  stone-boiling."  The  quantify 
of  calcined  stones  found  about  the  "  pits  "  is  corroborative  of  this 
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usage ;  and  which  we  might  infer  had  been  practised  by  most  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  chalk  districts  of  the  south  of  England,  as 
similar  peculiar  stones  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  strewn 
over  the  fields  at  most  of  the  spots  regarded  as  British  settlements. 

The  process  consisted  in  rendering  the  stones  veiy  hot,  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  water  containing  the  uncooked  food  in  skins, 
wooden  vessels,  or  rude  pottery,  and  repeating  the  stones  until  the 
heating  process  was  completed.  Mr.  Tylor,  in  his  "  Early  History 
of  Mankind,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  "stone-boiling,"  as 
conducted  among  some  of  the  North  American  tribes,  the  Tahitians, 
and  the  natives  of  Kamchatka.  Indeed  the  use  of  skins,  or,  as  they 
have  been  designated,  "  paunch-kettles,"  appears  to  be  pretty  general 
among  the  South  American  aborigines.  The  Tahitians,  as  described 
by  Cook  and  Wallis,  were  in  that  primitive  state  of  ignorance  as 
not  even  to  possess  the  ability  to  fashion  the  rudest  clay  vessels ; 
and  to  procure  fire  resorted  to  the  simple  process,  acquired  probably 
by  observing  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  forest  boughs  when  lashed 
together  by  the  wind,  of  rubbing  dried  sticks  rapidly  against  each 
other.  Tliey  must,  however,  have  had  a  knowledge  of  hot  water,  as 
Mr.  Tylor  states  they  used  heated  stones  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
its  temperature.  Their  method  of  roasting  food  was  equally  simple, 
as  it  was  their  custom  to  prepare  the  animal  and  cook  it  in  a  ground- 
oven,  made  by  digging  a  small  pit  in  the  earth,  and  lining  it  with 
stones,  in  which  they  lighted  a  fire ;  and  when  the  stones  were  suf- 
ficiently heated,  cleared  away  the  embers,  covered  the  stones  with 
palm  leaves,  introduced  the  meat  wrapped  in  large  leaves,  and  sur- 
rounded the  mass  with  hot  embers ;  they  then  added  bread-fruit 
and  yams  as  vegetables,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  second  layer 
of  embers  succeeded  in  producing  a  nutritious  and  savoury  dish. 

The  above  method  is  ingenious  in  a  people  not  advanced  beyond 
''stone-boiling,"  and  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  process 
of  roasting  adopted  by  that  "  vagabond  and  useless  race,"  as  Cowper 
styles  them,  whose  tawny  skin,  wandering  instincts,  unity,  and 
patriarchal  mode  of  life  proclaim  an  eastern  origin — the  gipsies.  The 
palm  for  correct  gastronomy  should,  however,  in  this  instance  be 
awarded  to  the  Tahitian.  The  family  among  whom  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  process,  common,  we  believe,  to  all  the  gipsies, 
were  of  the  well-known  Blacks  of  Berkshire.  According  to  their 
tribal  habits,  they  slung  their  kettle  in  the  pleasant  nooks  and  waste 
comers  of  the  county,  their  cattle  pasturing  on  the  common  lands 
then  participated  in  by  the  English  cottars.   The  leader  at  that 
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time  (forty  years  ago)  was  known  as  he  is  still  known,  for  he  is  yet 
living,  as  Old  Tom  Black."  He  was  a  stalwart  fellow,  and  with 
his  brothers  frequented  fairs  and  other  amusements  then  in  Togue 
throughout  England;  and  we  believe  the  whole  of  Tom's  chronological 
knowledge  consisted  in  the  relative  dates  of  every  feast,  fair,  and 
revel  throughout  Berkshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  elder 
members  excelled  at  "  single-stick  "  or  cudgel-playing,"  and  it 
was  their  habit  to  practise  their  skill  against  the  sapling  oaks  that 
grew  in  proximity  to  their  tents,  in  the  absence  of  a  living  opponent. 
Their  association  with  pleasant  English  scenery,  the  picturesque 
character  of  their  lives,  and  their  animal  beauty,  have  at  all  times 
rendered  them  peculiarly  favourable  subjects  for  the  painter  and 
poet ;  but  the  latter  takes  a  liberty  with  even  their  degraded  habits 
when  he  states  the  summary  of  their  food  as — 


The  last,  however,  is  unexceptional,  and  the  first  never  eaten,  as  few 
fare  better  than  the  gipsies.  But  in  the  earlier  gipsy  days  the 
hedgehog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  cock  were  not  unfrequent  dishes,  and 
were  usually  cooked  in  their  integuments,  the  process  consisting,  at 
all  events  in  the  Black  family,  in  placing  the  animal  on  heated 
embers  in  a  shallow  hole  in  the  earth,  and  covering  it  well  with 
more  embers ;  over  these  they  placed  a  sod  of  turf,  and  banked  the 
sides  well  up  with  embers  and  ashes.  The  skin  retained  the  moisture 
without  any  extraneous  covering ;  and  the  method  had  the  additional 
advantage  in  the  case  of  poultry,  that  the  feathers  told  no  tales.  The 
gipsy  nooks  of  England  are  now  being  fast  absorbed ;  and  the  wan- 
dering tribes  made  more  conformable  with  settled  habits.  The  feasts 
and  revels  which  fostered  their  vagabond  mode  of  life  are  slowly 
yielding  to  a  better  tone  and  purpose  in  the  English  people,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  shortly  be  numbered— with  their  concomitants,  the 
ducking-chair,  piUory,  and  stocks— among  the  things  of  the  past. 

Some  of  the  charred  stones  found  at  British  sites  are  rough, 
angular,  and  blackened,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having  helped 
to  construct  earth-ovens.  They  differ  essentially  from  the  dean- 
looking  oval  or  circular  stones,  provincially  known  as  pot-boOers." 
From  the  whitened  and  calcined  exterior  of  the  latter,  they  have 
been  noticed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Jervoise  as  occurring  in  East  Hampshire, 
where  they  are  locally  known  as  *^  milk-stones."   It  is  not  unusual, 


"  flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  yermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  parloin*d 
From  his  aocuBtomed  perch." 
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in  places  where  such  stones  abound,  for  the  plough  to  turn  them  up 
in  particular  spots ;  and  on  digging  deeper,  to  find  others  occupying 
a  small  pit,  where  they  must  have  lain  buried  for  centuries.  Their 
porcelainous  appearance  identifies  them  as  having  been  extensively 
fired ;  and  as  flint  tools  of  human  workmanship  commonly  occur  at 
the  same  sites,  the  inference  obtains  among  pre-historic  archsBologists 
that  they  are  referable  to  the  Celtic  period,  and  that  the  early 
Britons  must  have  used  them  as  instruments  in  cooking,  after  the 
manner  of  modem  savages. 

The  querns  or  grain-rubbers  found  at  the  Highfield  dwellings  are 
of  the  rude  and  primitive  type  known  as  "  saddle-shaped."  Some- 
what similar  forms  have  occurred  in  Hampshire;  and  in  some 
circular  habitations  at  Ty  Mawr,  in  Anglesey,  investigated  by  the 
Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley.  They  are  found  also  in  British  graves,  and 
with  them  the  pebbles  used  as  rubbing-stones.  Most  of  these  early 
agricultural  evidences  are  post-Boman ;  but  those  of  simpler  fashion, 
roughly  blocked  out,  and  used  with  flint  or  stone  hand-muUers,  and 
found  in  association  with  other  early  British  remains,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  an  anterior  date.  The  change  from  the  purely  pastoral  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain  has  left  its  mark  on  the  teeth  of  the 
people ;  the  occupants  of  the  later  graves  having  their  molars  much 
worn  from  attrition  against  insufficiently  pulverised  food,  that  evi- 
dently required  much  subsequent  mastication.  Similar  simple  forms 
of  hand-mills  are  in  use  among  most  tribes  in  the  infancy  of  agri- 
culture. They  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  as  employed  among  the  native  African  tribes.  Indeed  the 
latter  gives  the  following  interesting  notice  relative  to  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind.  "  I  must  have  swallowed  a  'good-sized  millstone  since 
I  have  been  in  Africa,  in  the  shape  of  grit  rubbed  from  the  moor- 
traka  or  grinding-stone.  The  moortraka,  when  new,  is  a  large  flat 
stone  weighing  about  forty  pounds.  Upon  this  the  com  is  ground 
by  being  rubbed  with  a  cylindrical  stone  with  both  hands.  After  a 
few  months*  use  half  of  the  grinding-stone  disappears,  the  grit  being 
mixed  with  the  flour;  thus  the  grinding-stone  is  actually  eaten. 
No  wonder  that  hearts  become  stony  in  this  country."  In  short,  it 
appears  in  the  natural  course  of  human  thought  that  two  simple 
stones  should  have  been  chosen  for  any  of  the  bruising  or  crushing 
processes  of  early  man,  when  we  consider  that  monkeys  employ 
a  similar  means  in  extracting  kernels  from  hard  shells,  and  the 
blackbird  in  winter  fractures  the  shells  of  snails  against  a  flint,  in 
order  to  secure  the  animals  for  food. 
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Tbe  materials  used  in  construct] ng  querns  in  England  differ  some- 
wbat  in  different  districts,  according  to  the  loetilization  of  any  parti- 
cular stone  adapted  for  shaping  them,  although  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  the  material  was  exported  from  one  district  to  another. 
The  hard  sandstone,  abundant  on  the  downs,  under  the  title  of 
"  grey  wethers,"  or  "Druid-stone,"  would  seem  a  likely  material  to 
have  been  used  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  yet  grain-rubbers  of 
this  stone  are  not  prevalent.  The  gritstone  from  the  upper  green- 
sand,  so  well  known  as  the  material  with  which  the  mower  sharpens 
his  scythe  and  other  cutting  tools,  is  more  frequently  selected ;  but 
the  stone  most  in  use,  as  shown  by  the  querns  found  at  Soman- 
British  stations  is  derived  from  the  various  coloured  sandstones  and 
gritstones  from  the  coal  measures  and  new  red  sandstones.  Old 
red  sandstone  and  puddingstone  were  also  employed  for  constructing 
querns;  the  latter  being  the  material  of  which  so  many  of  the 
Wroxeter  (TJriconium  of  the  Bomans)  specimens  were  made.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  grain-rubbers  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  material, 
probably,  roughly  hewn  into  outline,  and  exported  for  finish  else- 
where. An  unfinished  specimen  was  taken  from  the  Wiltshire  pen 
pits,  in  the  upper  greensand.  They  (the  pits)  were  thought  by 
Dr.  Buckland  to  have  been  quarries  where  the  Britons  dug  their 
millstone  material.  Other  antiquaries,  however,  regard  them  as  the 
foundations  of  a  British  village,  this  latter  view  having  met  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  an  able  exponent  of  Wiltshire 
antiquities.  The  pits  are  situated  at  about  three  miles  west  of  Mere, 
and  are  rudely  circular  in  outline,  and  several  thousand  in  number, 
so  that  under  the  supposition  that  each  domicile  held  only  a  small 
family,  the  entire  village  must  have  contained  a  large  population. 
Of  the  antiquity  of  the  pits  there  can  be  no  question,  as  even  in 
Saxon  times  the  site  was  overgrown  with  copsewood  and  trees  of 
oak.  Without  more  definite  remains,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to 
what  uses  these  and  similar  excavations  were  applied.  In  Berkshire, 
near  Farringdon,  similar  holes  are  found;  they  occur  in  several 
parishes  in  Kent ;  and  in  Norfolk,  under  the  names  of  "  Grimes- 
graves"  and  "  Danes'-holes,"  deep  excavations  have  lately  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  Greenwell  and  others,  and  found  to  have  been 
quarried  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flint  for  the  manufacture  of 
implements.  These  explored  remains  (and  there  are,  doubtless, 
numbers  of  such  throughout  England  whose  existence  is  unknown) 
had,  perhaps,  different  uses ;  and  in  the  chalk  districts  some  of  these 
subterranean  depressions  probably  resulted  from  chalk  or  marl 
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cligging  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  ancient  Briton,  like  the 
modern  farmer,  well  knew  the  advantage  of  a  porous  material  like 
chalk  in  rendering  newly-grubbed  soils  workable  and  more  fertile ; 
hence,  we  find  Pliny,  in  his  "Natural  History,"  writing  that  the 
people  of  Britain  had  made  the  discovery  of  a  fat  clay  or  earth, 
called  marie,"  of  which  there  were  several  kinds  of  greater  or  less 
value;  and  that  their  beneficial  efiects  were  known  to  last  eighty 
years.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  later  British  tribes  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  agricultural  knowledge.  The 
historical  allusion  to  the  difference  in  the  "  marles  "  refers,  perhaps, 
to  the  greater  abundance  of  animal  remains,  such  as  coprolites,  in 
those  found  more  capable  of  fertilizing. 

From  the  subterranean  character  of  the  Highfield  habitations,  the 
tribe  had  evidently  but  limited  means  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  rigours  of  winter ;  or  living,  as  they  must  have  done,  in  the 
midst  of  neighbours,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  uncivilized 
men,  regarded  in&uffi  and  tuum  as  convertible  terms  on  any  small 
provocation,  or  when  no  such  opportunity  was  afforded,  and  the 
chase  proved  unavailing,  the  stronger  attacked  the  weaker  out  of 
simple  love  of  plunder.   As  Cowper  has  happily  expressed  it, — 


Again,  the  circularity  of  the  huts  corresponds  with  the  simple 
dwellings  of  all  pre-historic  nations,  as  well  as  with  those  of  existing 
savage  race?,  who  may  be  regarded,  when  viewed  in  relation  with 
their  civilization,  as  still  in  their  stone  age,  although  many  of  them 
use  metallic  tools  and  weapons,  obtained  by  exchange  for  their  own 
native  commodities,  without  such  introductions  being  in  any  way 
the  result  of  their  improved  constructive  capacity.  Whether  we 
select  the  wigwam  of  the  native  of  Central  Africa,  whose  circular 
instinct,  so  to  speak,  so  predominated,  that  even  Dr.  Livingstone 
could  not  instruct  him  to  build  at  a  right  angle ;  the  tent-like  hut  of 
the  Fuegian ;  the  bough-houses  of  the  Paraguay  Indians ;  the  lodges 
of  the  Mandans  and  other  North  American  tribes;  or  the  more 
sanitary  open  dormitory  of  the  native  of  Tahiti,  with  his 


and  the  floor  strewn  over  with  soft  hay^the  same  tendency  to 


War  and  the  ohaae  ODgroas  the  savage  whole  ; 
War  foHowed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  enyied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot : 
The  chase  for  sustenance." 


(I 


Cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams. 
And  homestall  thatch'd  with  leaves^" 
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build  circular  or  oval  is  everywhere  apparent,  although  there  are 
necessarily  some  technical  differences,  according  to  climate  or  the 
mental  characteristics  of  different  peoples.  Thus  the  Patagonians 
show  some  small  advance  in  building  rectangular  hats,  and  so 
fashioning  their  side  props  and  rafters  as  to  render  their  houses  quickly 
removable  and  of  easy  reconstruction,  as  they  wander  from  place  to 
place.  The  Indians  of  Paraguay  construct  their  domiciles  with 
boughs  or  tent-rods,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
gipsies,  the  ends  of  the  rods  being  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  over 
all  they  throw  a  cow*hide.  The  North  American  Indian  tribes  have 
both  winter  and  summer-houses,  which  are  somewhat  modified  in 
different  tribes,  but,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  alike ;  those  of  the 
Dacotahs  being  formed  of  sapling  rods  stuck  in  a  circle  in  the 
ground,  and  the  tops  meeting  form  a  conical  frame,  over  which 
buffi  lo  skins  are  extended  for  protection  from  the  weather.  Their 
summer  wigwams  are  made  of  bark.  It  is  needless  to  reiterate 
instances ;  but,  from  the  description  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Ejiue,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Wallawalla  Indians  of  Columbia  construct 
their  winter  habitations  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  winter  pit-huts 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  it  is  their  custom  to  dig  holes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  forty  or  fifty  in  circumference,  and  protect  them  with 
drift-wood  and  mud,  leaving  a  side  hole  for  a  door,  which  they  reach 
by  the  means  of  a  notched  pole.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
occupants  of  the  Highfield  pits  descended  by  the  aid  of  a  rude 
ladder.  The  yet  more  degraded  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands 
construct  huts  of  bamboos,  thatched  with  leaves.  The  Australians, 
another  very  degraded  type,  build  their  miserable  huts  barely  high 
enough  to  enable  them  to  sit  upright  in  them ;  and  the  equally 
squalid  Tasmanians,  according  to  Cook,  were  houseless,  had  no 
covering  of  any  kind,  and  could  not  even  construct  a  canoe  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing. 

Throughout  other  parts  of  Wiltshire,  British  remains  are  peculiarly 
abundant ;  but  some  districts  are  evidently  more  extensively  occupied 
with  them  than  others.  Tlie  tract  of  country  extending  westwards, 
between  Marlborough  and  Devizes,  is  rich  in  its  interesting  historical 
antiquities.  For  miles  along  the  hills  extends  Wansdyke,  which  has 
already  received  notice  in  the  Et-Cetera,  the  last  and  largest  boun- 
dary of  the  Belgic  Britons.  Long  and  round  tumuli  are  scattered 
over  the  downs  ;  and  the  remains  of  British  settlements  are  present 
on  most  of  the  adjoining  hills— Oldbury,  Eybury,  Huish-hiU,  and 
Martin's-hill.   Along  the  downs  occur  those  encloBures,  conjectured 
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by  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare  to  have  been  cattle-pens.  As  if  for  security,  they 
appear  to  cling  to  Wansdyke,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  enclosed  with 
banks  ^and  ditches,  the  latter  commonly  lying  on  the  inner  side. 
They  have  mostly  several  openings,  and  differ  in  shape,  being  chiefly 
angular,  although  a  few  are  circular.  They  are  not  found  on  the 
highest  hill-ranges,  but  occupy  the  flanks  and  slopes.  Some  are 
very  large,  and  it  is  possible  might  have  been  villages,  and  not  all 
enclosures  for  cattle  ;  but  as  far  as  the  present  antiquarian  knowledge 
extends,  they  are  regarded  as  places  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
British  flocks  and  herds.  Here  extends  also  a  British  trackway, 
which  at  a  later  period  formed  a  portion  of  the  Icknield-street — the 
Koman  road  from  Bath — which,  after  traversing  the  fosse  of  the 
Wansdyke,  runs  along  the  downs  towards  Cunetio  (meaning, 
probably,  Kennet),  and  through  Spin©  (Speen)  to  Old  London, 
Here  also  stands  (or  rather  once  stood,  for  it  is  now  hardly  trace- 
able) one  of  the  most  extended  and  remarkable  of  our  British 
remains,  the  temple  of  Avebury,  or  Abury ;  aud  immediately  near 
it,  and,  doubtless,  historically  associated  with  it  in  the  long  past,  the 
gigantic  hill  of  Silbury. 

Again,  the  line  of  country  stretching  away  southward,  from 
Everley  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge,  may  be  noticed  as 
abounding  in  early  British  relics.  Around  Everley  traces  of  British 
villages  occur  on  every  hill,  Easton,  Milton,  Comb,  Sidbury,  and 
Casterley  overlooking  the  Avon.  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  wrought  out  much 
knowledge  in  his  investigations  of  the  tumuli,  w  hich  he  states,  in  his 
"  Ancient  Wiltshire,*'  as  peculiarly  abundant  along  that  line  of 
country.  It  is  diflScult  to  avoid  quoting  him  regarding  the  interesting 
contents  of  one  of  those  earth-mounds,  which  vividly  call  to  mind 
those  hackneyed  lines  fancifully  portraying  the  future  hope  of  the 
savage, — 

**  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

He  observes,  that  "  the  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog,  deposited  in  the  soil  three  feet  below 
the  surface ;  and  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  ten  inches  we  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  discovered  the  following  very  perfect 
interment  deposited  on  a  level  floor.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
Briton  had  been  burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  collected  in  a 
small  heap,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  of  horns  of 
the  red  deer,  within  which  and  amidst  the  ashes  were  five  beautiful 
arrow-heads,  cut  out  of  flint,  and  a  small  red  pebble.    Thus  we 
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evidently  see  the  professioa  of  the  Briton  here  interred.  In  the 
flint  arrow-heads  we  recognize  his  fatal  instruments  of  destruction ; 
in  the  stags'  horns  we  see  the  yictims  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter ;  and 
in  the  bones  of  the  dog  deposited  in  the  same  gra?e,  and  abo?e  those 
of  his  master,  his  faithful  attendant  in  the  chase,  and  perhaps  his 
unfortunate  victim  in  death.  Can  the  language  of  either  history  or 
poetry  speak  more  forcibly  to  our  feelings  than  these  mute  and 
inanimate  memorials  of  the  British  hunter  P  " 

Of  the  many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  occupying  the  wild 
and  lonely  district  immediately  around  Stonehenge— 

"  the  BpaciooB  plain 
Of  Sarom,  spread  like  Oocmui'b  bonndleas  round, 
Where  solitaiy  Stonehenge,  grey  with  moss, 
'    Bain  of  ages,  nods," — 

the  attention  of  the  lover  of  antiquities  naturally  centres  in  Stone- 
henge itself,  that  lichen-covered  cluster  of  massive  stones,  standing 
on  the  downs  at  about  two  miles  west  of  Amesbury,  and  immediately 
near  the  road  leading  from  it  to  Warminster.  Around  and  beyond 
this  ancient  monument,  but  principally  westward,  extend  barrows  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  For  miles  the  eye  wanders  over  an  undu- 
lating waste  of  down-land,  relieved  by  occasional  clusters  of  firs, 
planted  for  the  protection  of  poor  puss ;  not  out  of  any  respect  for 
her,  however,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  her  pursuers.  A  good 
deal  of  the  down  has  of  late  become  arable ;  and  from  the  manner 
the  turnip  fields  are  gradually  enclosing  the  great  temple,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  tumuli  will  shortly  share  the  fate  of  many  of  the 
Yorkshire  barrows.  Of  the  numerous  early  monuments  of  Wiltshire, 
some  have  disappeared  from  the  earth's  surface ;  and  the  monoliths 
of  Abury  have  in  a  great  measure  been  slowly  absorbed  in  order  to 
build  a  modem  village.  Well  might  the  clever  Dorset  satirist 
esclaim : — 

"  They  do  zae  that  a  travelling  chap 

Have  a-put  in  the  newspeaper  now, 
That  the  bit  of  green  ground  on  the  knap 

Should  be  all  a-took  in  yor  the  plough. 
He  do  fimoy  'tis  easy  to  show, 

That  we  ean  be  but  stnnpolls  at  best 
Yor  to  leave  a  green  spot  where  a  flower  can  grow. 

Or  a  voot-weaiy  walker  med  rest" 

It  is  not  within  reasonable  expectation  that  every  minor  remnant  of 
antiquity  should  be  spared,  when,  from  the  successiTe  races  who  hare 
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overspread  England,  eveiy  acre  of  the  soil  must  have  its  own  little 
histoiy ;  and  when,  under  the  ever-growing  necessities  of  the  countrj, 
every  man  should  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  who  causes  a  blade  of 
com  to  grow  where  none  grew  before ;  but  our  more  important 
antiquities,  such  as  Stonehenge,  if  not  its  attendant  grave-yard, 
should  receive  the  protection  of  the  British  (Government.  In 
wandering  over  the  downland  districts  of  Wiltshire,  it  is  a  source 
of  congratulation  to  observe,  that  such  ''minor  monuments"  as 
barrows  are  commonly  respected,  as  they  may  be  observed  standing 
amidst  cultivated  fields.  The  attack  on  the  bases  of  the  hillocks 
once  begun,  however,  their  ultimate  incorporation  with  the  soil  will 
not  be  the  work  of  centuries. 

(lb  be  continued,) 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 
Decjbmbeb  14, 1862. 

THE  loss  is  ours — the  nation's ; 
The  gain  is  his.    Great,  wise,  and  good. 
Called  hence  by  Onb  still  greater 

And  more  wise ; 
Inscrutable  of  purpose,  yet  all  wise, 

All  good ; 
Invincible — all  loving 
As  all  wise. 

So  man  gives  place  to  God, 
And  Earth  to  Heaven. 
Thus  God,  who  loves,  removes — 
Bemoves — because  He  loves. 
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THE  EEALITIES  OF  MEDICAL  EXPEfilENCE. 
(Continued  from  page  431.) 

IT  happened  soon  after  that  a  medical  officer  in  the  public  aenrice 
was  called  awaj  to  join  his  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was 
thought  that  an  eligible  opportunity  presented  itself  for  my  succeeding 
him,  and  I  made  arrangements  accordingly,  by  applying  to  a  medical 
agent  to  send  mo  an  assistant.  Ho  arrived  one  morning  by  the 
coach,  and  nest  day  I  drove  him  all  round  my  district ;  and,  in  fact, 
made  a  proposition  to  him  to  take  the  practice,  and  left  the  details 
to  a  country  solicitor  to  settle.  He,  too,  had  the  prevailing  epidemic 
of  young  medical  men— impecuniosity ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  he 
affected  with  this  complaint,  that  the  only  remittance  he  received 
was  one  Irish  bank-note  for  one  pound,  which  I  changed  for  him  at 
a  neighbouring  town  for  nineteen  and  sixpence, — the  only  capital  I 
ever  knew  him  to  possess.  After  introducing  him  to  the  guardians, 
and  securing  him  appointments  of  about  £100  a  year,  I  left  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  larger  field  of  action — giving  up  to  him  my 
cottage^  some  necessary  furniture,  and  the  contents  of  my  surgery 
— looking  for  my  remuneration  in  a  participation  of  his  future 
earnings. 

I  went  off  .buoyantly  and  hopefully,  and  worked  with  zeal  for  some 
months.  I  had  money  due  to  me  on  my  books,  but  none  in  my 
pocket ;  and  though  I  acted  with  the  greatest  economy  in  my  house- 
hold and  out  of  it,  yet  in  six  months  I  was  seriously  in  debt.  I 
relied  on  receiving  a  share  of  my  old  practice,  and  on  applying  to 
the  solicitor  who  drew  up  the  agreement,  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  neglected  to  have  it  executed.  Yet  I  had  faith  in  the  honour 
of  my  successor,  and  though  he  had  never  paid  me  a  penny  for 
a  practice  which  I  had  worked  hard  to  establish,  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  he  would  repudiate  it  altogether.  However,  ho 
did  80 ;  the  consequence  was  that  before  a  year  I  had  to  give  up  my 
house,  and  the  prospects  of  a  large  and  increasing  practice.  I  did  so 
"With  a  heavy  heart ;  and  yet,  after  a  week  or  two,  I  set  my  face 
boldly  towards  the  wide  world  again,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  pitched  my  camp  in  a  locality  in  which  I  heard  there 
was  an  "opening." 
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I  was  always  hopeful,  and  had  faith  in  work  and  perseverance.  I 
walked  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day  to  see  my  patients,  for  I  was 
doctor  to  a  dozen  clubs,  and  at  nightfall  was  as  jaded  as  a  mill-horse. 
Yet  I  went  on,  hoping  on,  for  I  paid  my  expenses ;  but  when  I  had 
an  increase  in  my  family,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  with 
it,  the  question  became  serious.  A  friend  looked  in  by  accident, 
and  saw  my  stout-nailed  boots,  and  plainly  told  me  that  they  were 
more  fit  for  a  labourer  than  a  doctor.  And  it  caused  me  hardly  a 
moment's  reflection  to  see  that  I  was  fast  falling  away  from  that 
professional  position,  both  in  thought  and  character,  which  in  early 
life  I  had  so  hardly  laboured  to  maintain. 

After  my  wife's  recovery  I  steered  my  course  towards  the  great 
metropolis ;  and  having  no  capital,  not  even  a  ten-pound  note,  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  I  should  find  immediate  employment. 
1  did  so,  and  that  at  a  price  below  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  butler ; 
but  I  had  no  choice.  My  engagement  was  in  the  West-end  of 
London,  in  a  fashionable  practice  of  several  thousands  a  year.  I 
have  had  a  dozen  persons  of  distinction  on  my  visiting  list  in  a  day 
— privy  councillors,  members  of  parliament,  generals,  admirals,  to 
say  nothing  of  antiquated  ladies  of  title,  to  whom  a  doctor  is  a  sort 
of  permanent  necessity. 

I  did  all  this  with  a  good  will,  having  only  a  stolen  hour  now  and 
then  to  yisit  my  poor,  and,  in  my  estimation,  unhappy  family.  I 
made  these  visits  before  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  Park,  I  contrived  to  pass  an  hour 
with  my  little  family,  for  now  1  had  three  little  ones.  My  poor  wife 
bore  all  her  sorrows  hopefully  and  bravely.  She  taught  the  little  ones, 
worked  for  them,  and  made  the  utmost  of  the  trifle  I  earned — for  I 
gave  her  every  shilling ;  and  as  the  trifle  I  brought  to  London  with 
me  became  exhausted,  I  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  a 
five-pound  note  before  my  salary  became  due.  In  fact,  Voltaire's 
proverb,  "  Le  ventre  gouveme  le  monde,"  was  brought  home  to  me 
with  irresistible  force,  that  I  had  no  alternative.  However,  I  met 
with  better  success  than  in  a  former  application  in  Paris,  though 
the  concession  was  made  in  anything  but  a  graceful  or  gracious 
spirit.  I  felt  that  I  was  filling  a  responsible  office  for  less  money 
than  a  grocer's  shopman ;  and  whilst  I  was  habitually  called  upon  to 
attend  the  foreign  servants  of  many  of  the  nobility,  because  I  spoke 
two  or  three  languages,  I  inwardly  felt  that  they,  in  their  domestic 
and  financial  circumbtances,  were  infinitely  better  off"  than  myself. 
This  was  sad.    Many  a  man  in  my  position  would  have  fraternized 
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with  the  house-steward,  eaten  his  master's  venison,  and  drank  his 
champagne,  which  was  put  hefore  me  with  no  niggard  hand  ;  but  I 
always  repudiated  the  association  of  senrants,  though  I  plead  guiltj 
to  a  glass  of  Malmsey  now  and  then,  or,  perchance,  one  of  the  duke's 
best  Madeira — the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  which  would  perhaps  have 
kept  my  family  for  a  week.  One  butler  called  on  me  habitually 
when  he  returned  to  town,  and  left,  what  he  called  his  card — which 
was  of  a  peculiar  shape,  in  fact,  in  the  form  of  a  black  bottle — which 
doubtless  was  kindly  meant  as  a  return  for  other  bottles  I  had  sent 
him,  for  his  especial  benefit.  The  only  a£Snity  between  the  two 
was  that  his  master  paid  for  both. 

Of  course  this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  My  wife 
insisted  that  I  should  purchase  for  her  a  small  day-school,  in  order 
to  supplement  my  income ;  and  when  my  salary  became  due,  I  in- 
vested some  half-a-dozen  guineas  in  an  "  establishment,"  supposed 
to  bring  in  some  five-and-twenty  shillings  weekly.  However  it  never 
did  that.  Thirty  little  ones,  at  an  average  of  sixpence  a  week,  and 
half-a-dozen  at  ninepence  and  a  shilling,  would  hardly  make  a  pound; 
and  this  involved  the  necessity  of  a  servant,  a  sort  of  white  Topsy,'* 
to  take  care  of  the  little  ones.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  the 
investment  was  not  satisfactory ;  though  the  quarter's  income  ought 
to  have  produced  a  dozen  or  fifteen  guineas,  yet— after  deducting 
"Topsy's  "  wages  and  very  economical  board,  and  a  few  bad  debts — 
there  was  little  left  to  recompense  the  wear  and  tear  of  constitution 
incidental  to  confinement  in  a  close  room,  which  had  already  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  a  fragile  constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
repugnance  naturally  felt  by  one  condemned  to  hammer  out  the 
elements  of  education  to  unclean  pupils,  who  had  been  a  "  pet "  iu 
her  early  days,  in  the  literary  saUma  of  Paris,  for  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  she  was  selected  to  read  aloud,  to  a  company  of  some 
twenty  educated  Prenchmen,  Victor  Hugo's"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris," 
before  it  was  translated  into  English. 

To  yoke  a  racehorse  to  the  plough  was  not  more  inconsiderate 
than  to  condemn  such  a  spirit  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  little  children, 
and  so  I  disposed  of  the  "establishment"  again  for  half  the  money 
I  gave  for  it.  I  waited  on — hoped  on— wrote  to  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  married  one  of  my  early  patients,  asking  him  for  an 
appointment— he  replied  kindly  in  his  own  handwriting  (which  I  have 
now) ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  interview,  said,  "  If  you  were  a  lawyer, 
or  a  parson,  I  could  tell  what  to  do  with  you,  but  what  on  earth  am 
I  to  do  with  a  doctor !" 
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However,  one  day  a  gentleman  called  on  me,  and  asked  me  to 
take  his  country  house  and  succ^d  him,  as  he  intended  to  retire 
from  general  practice.  I  consulted  an  old  friend,  who  was  practising 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  country,  and  whom  I  had  assisted  to  promote 
from  the  clerk's  desk  to  his  present  position.  He  warmly  seconded 
the  proposition,  and  sent  me  a  ten-pound  note  as  evidence  of  his 
faith  in  the  transaction.  Another  fortnight  saw  me  in  a  nice  house, 
and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  position  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the 
problem  now  to  be  solved  was  the  maintaining  it.  That  to  less 
experienced  hands  than  mine  would  have  been  a  difficulty ;  to  me 
the  path  was  comparatively  easy.  In  a  fortnight  1  found  an  invalid 
gentleman,  who  occupied  a  couple  of  spare  rooms  in  my  house,  dined 
at  my  table,  and  paid  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  silver  lining  shone  through  the  clouds  which  had  so  long 
enshrouded  me,  and  my  little  family  gained  health  and  spirits,  and 
were  buoyant  as  children  in  the  sunshine.  My  dear  wife,  when  she 
could  snatch  a  moment  from  her  domestic  cares,  would  take  her  pen, 
write  a  sonnet  or  an  essay,  or,  perchance,  treat  us  to  a  reading," 
which  became  an  acknowledged  treat  to  our  neighbours  when  they 
joined  our  family  circle.  Music,  too,  we  indulged  in.  The  old 
school  piano  was  not  parted  with,  and  did  all  the  service  it  could  in 
representing  the  operatic  music  of  the  day.  And  so  we  went  on 
for  some  time.  Whilst  my  patient  remained  in  the  house  I  felt 
entirely  independent;  but  at  length  it  was  recommended  that  he 
should  travel  on  the  continent,  and  so  he  lefl  us. 

Here  I  was  doing  well,  and  establishing  my  position  day  by  day. 
I  obtained  the  confidence  of  my  patients,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  better  class,  and  would  pay  their  accounts,  as  a  rule,  after 
a  year  or  eighteen  months'  credit ;  but  to  presume  to  want  money 
was,  in  their  eyes — as  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  especially  the  doctor's  world — a  mortal  sin.  Once  press  for  it, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  become  loose,  upon  any,  or  indeed  no 
occasion;  family  confidence  is  lessened,  and  the  familiar  nod  or 
friendly  greeting  becomes  cold  and  formal.  That  it  is  so  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be 
given  why  medical  men,  like  others,  do  not  expect  and  require  their 
accounts  to  be  settled  at  least  once  a  year.  Tradesmen  do  it, 
lawyers  do  it,  and  why  should  medical  men  form  the  only  exception? 
True  it  is,  many  send  in  their  accounts  every  year  at  Christmas ; 
but  as  a  rule  not  one-half  of  them  are  paid,  and  run  on  from  year  to 
year  indefinitely. 
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To  men  of  limited  meaus  this  custom  is  cruel,  and  oflben  miaous. 
Whilst  in  this  position  a  quoi^am  friend,  but  now  a  relentless 
creditor,  pressed  me  for  a  sum,  five  times  the  amount  of  which  was 
honorably  due  to  me,  and  he  pursued  me  without  mercj.  To  turn  to 
mj  patients  and  tell  them  my  position,  and  ask  th.em  to  pay  their 
bills  before  the  year  was  out,  was  suicidal ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  do 
it,'and  so  a  hurricane  swept  over  the  field  I  had  so  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  left  me  to  contemplate  the  ruin.  My  credit  was  stopped, 
and,  in  some  respects,  my  practice  too,  for  as  dogs  bark  at  those 
they  know  not,"  so  the  vulgar  are  always  ready  to  follow  in  the  cry 
after  anything  or  everything,  or  perchance  nothing,  that  the  ignoble 
multitude  clamorously  pursue. 

With  treble  the  amount  due  to  mo  compared  to  what  I  owed,  I 
decided  to  retire  from  the  locality ;  and  now  took  up  my  pen,  not  as 
a  weapon  of  defence,  but  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed that  financial  knowledge  which  seems  to  come  to  City  men, 
as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  I  might  have  readily  averted  a 
catastrophe,  which  left  me  like  an  agriculturist  who  sees  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm  washed  away  in  a  flood ;  or,  "  Sic  parvis  componere 
magna,"  a  Marius  contemplating  Carthage  in  its  ruin. 


(lb  he  continued,) 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  ISLE  OP  MAN 

TT  is  highly  probable  that  at  some  period  or  another  the  Isle  of 
Man  was  connected  with  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  Irish  Sea  has  been  dry  land. 
It  may  be  adduced,  in  proof  of  this  statement,  that  the  rock-formations 
of  the  island  correspond  with  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  fossils  are  similar,  the 
Manx  fossils  are  similar  to  those  of  Northumberland,  Kendal,  and 
Hook  Point,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Not  very  long  ago  a  fossilised 
elk,  alike  in  all  its  details  to  those  which  hare  been  discovered  in 
£ngland,  was  found  in  the  south  of  the  island;  the  zoophytes, 
Crustacea,  brachiopoda  and  cephalopoda,  are  abundantly  represented. 
The  only  fossil  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man  is  Ammonites  Henslowii, 
which  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  light-coloured  limestone  of 
Scarbet,  a  point  at  the  south  of  the  island ;  the  original  of  this  fossil 
is  now  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge. 

The  general  shape  of  the  island  is  an  elongated  ellipse,  traversed 
by  rjdges  of  hills  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  These  hills  consist  of 
huge  granite  domes,  embedded  in  thick  layers  of  schist,  which  have, 
however,  been  completely  metamorphosed  in  certain  places,  passing 
through  the  stages  of  gneissose  and  mica-schist  into  grauwacke  schist. 
It  is  clear  that  the  schist  has  been  deposited  in  deep  sea,  because  it 
contains  no  traces  of  animal  life,  and,  in  some  places,  e,g,,  Spanish 
Head,t  the  layers  are  of  immense  thickness.  The  sea-bottom  must 
then  have  been  elevated  to  the  surface,  and  then  through  these  layers 
the  granite  must  have  been  forced  in  vast  molten  bubbles,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  metamorphosis  of  the  schist. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  the  granitic  boulders  have  not 
always  occupied  the  position  that  they  now  do,  for  on  the  western 
side  of  South  Barule,  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  island,  there  are 
huge  granitic  boulders,  similar  to  those  which  are  600  ft.  below  its 
summit  on  the  eastern  side.    Now,  in  order  to  account  for  these 


*  The  author  of  this  paper  has  derived  much  valuable  iDformation  from 
Comming's    Isle  of  MaD,"  now  out  of  print. 

t  So  called,  from  some  of  the  ships  in  the  Spanish  Armada  having  been 
wrecked  there. 
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boulders,  we  must  take  into  constderatiou  two  or  three  things. 
Have  these  boulders  on  the  different  sides  of  the  mountain  been 
formed  at  different  times  ?  Very  improbable,  for  in  that  case  they 
must  have  been  formed  at  two  different  elevations  of  the  sea-bottoms. 
When  we  examine  the  rocks  at  Spanish  Head,  we  find  a  high-water 
mark  far  above  the  present  one ;  we  also  find  that  the  strata  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  have  been  subjected  to  some  disturbing 
influence,  as  witnessed  by  their  upheavals  and  displacements ;  this 
influence  must  have  been  water;  and,  further,  we  find  that  at  this 
period  the  rocks  have  been  chiselled,  as  it  were,  in  lines  all  running 
in  the  same  direction :  ice  is  found  to  be  performing  just  such  a 
process  in  Arctic  regions  at  the  present  day,  hence  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  ice  was  the  agent  in  this  case.  Now,  patting  all  these 
conclusions  together,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  very  probable  that  when 
the  sea  was  very  much  higher  with  regard  to  the  land  than  at  the 
present  day,  huge  waves  swept  over  the  island ;  that  icebergs  fre- 
quently floated  on  these  waves ;  that  these  icebergs  oflen  contained 
boulders  of  granite ;  that  some  of  the  icebergs  having  been  arrested 
by  the  higher  land,  melted,  and  deposited  their  rocky  burdens.  Such, 
too,  is  the  origin  of  many  of  our  inland  granitic  boulders. 

We  now  come  to  the  old  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  the 
island.  An  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  because  the  old  red  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate rest  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older  schists,  but  since 
they  contain  no  granitic  boulders,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were 
ever  elevated  to  the  surface.  The  old  red  sandstone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Feel,  a  town  in  the  west  of  the  island  exists  in  layers 
of  about  300  ft.  in  thickness  ;  no  limestone  overlies  it  now,  but  it 
evidently  has  done  so,  because  the  sandstone  effervesces  largely  with 
acids,  and  yet  contains  its  own  characteristic  fossils,  Favosites 
polymorpha. 

Overlying  the  old  red  dandstone  and  conglomerate,  we  find  thick 
layers  of  limestone.  This  formation  may  be  divided  into  three 
divisions,  viz.,  lower  carboniferous  limestone,  upper  carboniferous  or 
Poolvash  limestone,  Posidonian  schist  or  black  Poolvash  marble. 

Now  there  are  222  different  species  of  fossils*  found  in  the  lime- 
stone  series  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and,  strange  to  say,  only  three  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  three  above-mentioned  divisions,  viz., 
Productus  longispinus,  Spirifer  cuspidatus,  and  CressBis  primoeva. 


*  Vide  Camming's  Isle  of  Man. 
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The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  first  diTision,  are,  Caunopora 
ramosa,  Flatycrinus  gigas,  Helodus  planus,  <&c. ;  of  the  second,  Nucala 
daviformis,  Terebratula  excavata,  Bellerophon  Woodwardii,  &c. ; 
of  the  third,  Goniatites  obtusas,  Orthoceras  dilatatum,  Solarium 
radians,  &c. 

The  lower  limestone  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  contains  very 
few  fossils ;  hence  it  roust  have  been  deposited  in  deep  sea,  or  under 
some  other  conditions  unfavourable  to  animal  existence. 

In  the  upper  or  Poolvash  limestone,  the  fossils  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  in  previous  formations ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  deposited  in  thick  layers.  The  durability  of  this 
limestone  is  most  marvellous,  and  hence  it  is  excellently  adapted  to 
building  purposes.  Of  this  stone  Castle  Bushen  was  built  about  900 
years  ago;  and  so  well  has  it  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  and 
many  sieges  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  that  it  scarcely  looks  any 
older  than  King  William's  College,  which  has  not  been  erected  forty 
years,  and  is  made  of  exactly  the  same  material.  The  limestone  is 
rendered  crystalline  by  age,  and  this  accounts  for  its  durability.  The 
stratum  may  be  examined  very  well  at  Scadet.  In  these  rocks  the 
visitor  will  observe  many  curious  holes,  as  to  the  origin  of  which 
the  crudest  theories  have  been  propounded.  Mr.  Cumming's  theory 
is  that  stones  were  dashed  by  the  waves  on  to  the  rocks,  where  they 
obtained  lodgments  among  the  roughnesses  of  the  layers;  that 
these  stones,  by  means  of  continual  friction  caused  by  the  waves, 
at  last  wore  small  cavities  in  the  rocks,  which  became  enlarged  in 
course  of  time.  Another  equally  absurd  theory  is,  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  rock  before  it  had  become 
properly  hardened.  But  why  should  the  limestone  be  worn  into 
small  round  cavities  P 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  theory,  which,  I  think  will  explain  the 
phenomenon  better,  and  the  subject  is  not  more  one  of  local  than  of 
general  interest,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  phenomenon  is  con- 
fined to  one  particular  locality.  Sea-water  has  been  shown  by 
analysis  to  contain  sodic  chloride,  sodic  sulphate,  magnesic  chloride 
and  sulphate,  calcic  chloride  and  sulphate,  besides  iodides  and 
bromides  of  the  above  metals,  together  with  small  traces  of  other 
salts.  At  high  tide  the  sea  covers  rocks  which  are  left  bare  at  low 
water;  the  waves  often  dash  over  the  rocks  above  high-water  mark, 
by  the  irregularities  in  whose  surfaces,  some  of  the  water  is  retained ; 
the  summer  sun  glaring  down  on  the  exposed  rocks  causes  evapora- 
tion,  and  the  salts  are  left  behind ;  these  salta  are  still  subject  to 
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the  sun's  heating  influence,  and  slowly  part  with  small  quantities  of 
their  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  limestone,  and  enter  into  combination  with  the  calcium,  forming 
calcic  chloride  and  sulphate.  These  holes  are  washed  out  either 
by  spring  tides  or  by  rain-water,  the  former  salt  being  carried  off  in 
solution  and  the  latter  partially  undissolved. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  view. 
Pirst,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  these  salts,  viz.,  calcic  chloride 
and  sulphate  do  exist  in  sea-water ;  of  course  the  whole  of  the  calcic 
sulphate  would  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  was  washed  into  the  sea, 
for  it  is  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water.  Some  light  would  be  thrown 
upon  this  by  analyzing  the  water  of  one  of  these  cavities  in  course 
of  formation. 

Secondly,  nearly  all  these  cavities  are  just  above  high- water  mark; 
just  what  this  theory  might  lead  one  to  expect. 

Thirdly,  as  soon  as  these  holes  get  to  such  a  size  that  the  sun's 
rays  cannot  penetrate  into  their  recesses,  the  enlarging  action  ceases. 

This  view  may  be  both  novel  and  startling,  but  I  think  that  it  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  also  better  borne  out  by  facts  than  any 
other  which  has  yet  been  proposed.  Should  this  theory  be  correct, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wasting  away  of  our  coast  is  due  not  only  to 
the  friction  of  waves  and  tides,  but  also  to  the  chemical  action  of 
salts,  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  sea-water. 

But  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  upper  limestone  epoch. 
At  this  time  a  violent  convulsion  so  distorted  the  strata,  that  they 
formed  a  number  of  basin-like  cavities.  An  eruption  then  took 
place,  which  filled  up  these  basins  with  trap  and  volcanic  ash ;  the 
eruption  then  went  on  slowly  and  gently  for  a  long  time,  as  we  find 
embedded  in  it  many  fossils,  hence  animal  life  can  have  been  but 
little  disturbed. 

It  was  owing  to  the  combination  of  this  carbonaceous  matter  with 
the  limestone  deposit  that  the  black  Poolvash*  marble  or  Posi- 
doniant  echist  was  formed.  It  is  of  this  marble  that  the  steps  of 
St.  Paul's  are  made.  In  this  stratum  is  frequently  found  Favosites 
Gothlandica,  which  is  elsewhere  very  rare  in  this  situation;  there 
are,  also,  signs  of  Lepidostrobus  ornatus.  Calcic  sulphide  is  so 
abundant  in  this  formation,  that  even  fossils  are  composed  of  it, 
and  these,  when  rubbed,  acquire  a  beautiful  polish.    The  volcanic 


*  So  called  because  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  there. 

t  So  called  because  it  contains  large  quantities  of  the  fossil  Posidonia. 
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action  above-mentioned  now  broke  out  as  violently  as  ever,  for  we 
find  the  Poolvash  marble  broken  up  and  contorted,  while  there  was 
also  an  overflowing  of  trap,  which  has  rendered  the  upper  layers  of 
the  marble  crystalline  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  amygdaloid. 

At  this  period  of  the  geological  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  we 
come  to  a  large  gap,  for  the  Permian,  Triassic,  Oolitic,  and  Cre- 
taceous formations  are  entirely  wanting.  Hence  we  are  driven  upon 
two  hypotheses,  either  that  the  island  was  above  ground  during  this 
period,  or  that  the  rocks  belonging  to  these  epochs  have  since  suffered 
disintegration.  The  former  is  much  the  more  likely,  and  therefore 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  island  attained  its  present  shape  about 
the  end  of  the  PalsBOzoio  period.  Hence  the  island  lacks  many 
of  the  rich  deposits  of  more  favoured  places,  coal,  rock-salt, 
gypsum,  ch^lk,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  boulder-clay  formation,  which  has  evidently 
been  deposited  under  the  influence  of  powerful  currents,  in  fact, 
the  very  shape  of  the  hills  points  to  the  existence  of  these  currents. 
They  are  in  shape,  like  the  island,  elongated  ellipses,  having  their 
greater  axes  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  greater  axis  of  the  island. 
In  order  to  account  for  such  a  formation,  we  must  presuppose  the 
existence  of  currents,  not  only  depositing  drift  material  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  running,  but  also  carrying  along  with 
them  much  of  sea-bottom  which  lay  in  their  course.  It  is  in  the 
boulder'clay  formation  that  the  ice-made  lines  above  alluded  to  are 
found;  these  lines  are  all  continuous,  but  are  all  in  the  same  direction, 
and  this  direction  is  the  same  as  the  ridges  of  hills,  i.e.,  lying  from 
N.E,  to  S.W.  This  fact,  again,  points  to  the  former  existence  of 
currents. 

The  Post-tertiary  period  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Since  the 
present  distribution  of  land,  the  sea  has  been  constantly  wearing 
away  and  carrying  off  material  from  the  most  exposed  parts,  and 
depositing  it  elsewhere;  hence  the  shingly  terraces  and  sandy 
beaches  of  the  island.  That  this  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  shingle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  limestone  is  also  limestone, 
that  the  pebbles  at  the  base  of  red  sandstone  rocks  are  also  red-sand- 
stone, and  so  on. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  geological  formations  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  are  as  follows : — 
Schist. 

Old  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 
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Lower  limestone  alternating  with  beds 


Carboniferous  limestone 


of  shale. 
Upper  or  Pool?ash  limestone. 
Fosidonian  schist  or  black  PooWash 


limestone. 


Boulder  clay. 

Drift-gra7el. 

Boulder  sand  and  loam. 

Alluvium. 

Through  this  strata  frequently  appear  the  following  igneous  rocks, 
granite,  greenstone,  trap,  trap^tuff,  and  trap-breccia;  of  these, 
however,  little  or  no  mention  has  been  made. 

There  are  two  or  three  places  specially  interesting  to  the  geologist, 
which  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  chasms  are,  indeed,  awe-inspiring 
spots.  There  the  land,  frowning  down  upon  the  raging  waves  several 
hundred  feet  below,  has  been  rent  in  many  places  by  a  tremendous 
landslip.  Many  of  these  chasms  have,  apparently,  no  bottom,  but 
into  some  the  sea  has  free  access,  and  often  makes  their  schisty  wall 
tremble  with  its  roaring. 

Just  opposite  is  Spanish  Head,  which  rears  its  pile  of  grey  schist 
full  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  But  even  this  place  is  not  so  full 
of  interest  for  the  geologist  as  two  rocks  called  the  Eye  and 
Burrough;  these  are  composed  of  schist,  which  has  been  bored 
through  by  the  action  of  the  sen,  when  at  a  higher  level  than  at 
present,  so  that  they  now  form  two  natural  arches,  standing  out  by 
themselves  in  the  sea.  The  last  place  of  which  mention  will  be  made, 
is  Foolvash,  where  the  Fosidonian  schist  or  black  Poolvash  marble  is 
to  be  seen  in  great  abundance.  Here  the  geologist  may,  by  means  of  a 
hammer,  detach,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  several  dosen  fossils, 
so  numerous  are  they  in  this  stratum.  It  is  from  this  very  circum- 
stance that  Foolvash  derives  its  name,  for  it  signifies  the  pool  of 
death."  The  fossils  are  chiefly  Fosidonia,  the  remains  of  tree-ferns, 
Qoniatites  and  Orthocerata.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  some 
of  the  limestone  has  been  converted  into  pure  magnesian  limestone 
or  dolomite  by  the  intrusion  of  trap. 

Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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THE  OCEAN  TEYST. 

I KEPT  the  iarjst  hj  the  golden  sands, 
Where  the  tide  was  low, 
And  I  sat  me  down  with  my  folded  hands, 

Where  the  shadows  grow — 
Silent  and  sad,  with  a  wistful  heart, 

And  an  aching  sense 
As  of  haying  acted  a  woman's  part 
For  a  yain  pretence. 

I  heard  the  leaves  as  they  rustled  by, 

Where  the  laurels  slept. 
With  their  mournful  tones  make  a  low  reply 

To  the  heart  that  wept. 
The  blackbird's  song  and  the  thrush's  note 

Were  in  the  groye ; 
And  there  was  an  a^wer  to  all  things  but 

The  voice  of  love. 

Back  to  my  heart  came  those  words  of  thine : 

"  How  a  passion  spent 
Is  but  the  smouldering  ash  to  the  torch 

That  its  glory  lent. 
Alike  waves  beat  out  on  a  barren  shore, 

And  returned  again, 
With  the  burst  of  their  fever'd  life-dream  o'er, 

To  the  boundless  main." 

Darken'd  the  day  and  the  moon  uprose, 

But  thou  camest  not, 
And  a  shadow  seem'd  on  the  world  to  close — 

I  was  forgot. 
So,  silent  and  sadly,  I  homeward  turned, 

With  a  heavy  sense 
Of  how  well  I  had  acted  my  woman's  part 

For  this  vain  pretence. 
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A RECENT  historian  thus  comprehensively  formulates  the  duty 
and  the  reward  of  a  great  power, — lapse  of  time  enabling  us  to 
substitute  the  world  for  the  Europe  of  twenty  years  ago,  "  Tk^ 
world  is  accustomed  to  expect  that  the  great  power  which  is  sus- 
taining the  hurt,  will  be  enlivened  by  the  smart  of  the  wound,  and 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  weal,  will  be  ready  to  come 
forward  in  arms,  or  to  labour  for  the  formation  of  such  leagues  aa 
may  be  needed  for  upholding  the  cause  of  justice.  If  a  power  fails 
in  this  duty  to  itself  and  to  the  worlds  it  suddenly  becomes  lowered 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  and,  happily,  there  is  no  historic  lesson 
more  true  than  that  which  teaches  all  rulers  that  a  moral  degrada- 
tion of  this  sort  is  speedily  followed  by  disasters  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  expressed  in  arithmetic,  and  of  being"  in  that 
way  made  clear  to  even  the  narrowest  understanding." 

The  leaders  of  the  party  now  in  power,  and  even  the  rank  and 
file — more  in  appearance  than  reality  as  regards  these  latter,  let  us 
hope^have  not  exhibited  any  such  tendency  to  breadth  of  mind  or 
comprehensive  views  in  other  matters,  as  to  make  us  expect  better 
things  of  them  in  foreign  affairs.  But  this  narrowness  of  under- 
standing which  falsifies  the  prediction  with  which  the  writer  closes, 
this  dulness  of  intellect  which  is  proof  against  the  hardest  arithme- 
tical reasoning,  has  astonished  the  most  keen-sighted  foe,  and  must, 
one  would  imagine,  alarm  the  blindest  ally.  The  arithmetic,  more- 
over, of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  is  usually  so  convincing  to  the 
school,  that  its  failure  to  convince  now  removes  scales  from  many 
eyes.  "Wo  can  understand  their  immobility  while  the  sum  has  been 
so  often  worked  out  in  flesh  and  blood,  across  "  the  silver  streak  " ; 
and  must  acknowledge,  if  wo  cannot  appreciate,  the  "  light-hearted  " 
virtue  which  prepares  Eugland  for  a  similar  process  by  a  rotten 
navy  and  diminished  armaments ;  still,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  so  many  people  should  be  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  without  some  of  them  beginning  to  ask  what  it  is  all  for, 
whether  such  a  drain  on  their  purse  be  necessary,  and  whether  they 
are  not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  asked  for  more  ?  Thus  the  chagrin  at 
present  comparatively  widespread  is  not  unnatural ;  one  can  only 
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eanie8tl/  hope  for  its  becoming  iinivenal:  for  then  some  of  the 
disgusted  ooes  might  be  by  chance  led  to  look  at  the  question  in  a 
broader  aspect  than  the  mere  arithmetical  one, — an  aspect,  indeed, 
which  includes  the  very  widest  range  of  the  arithmetical  one,  but 
subordinates  it  to  others,  whose  cruelty  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect 
until  we  feel  it  on  our  own  backs.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  there  seems  a  sh'ght  tinge — an  avowed  tinge,  that  is  to 
say— in  the  present  punishment ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  the 
little  leaven  that  will  gradually  leaven  the  three  estates  of  the 
nation. 

The  various  incidents  which  have  of  late  years  occurred  in  our 
Foreign  Policy,  have  severally  been  talked  of,  many  would  affirm, 
ad  nauieam.  Had  any  one  of  them  been  to  our  credit,  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  hint  as  much ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  whole  formed 
of  the  component  parts  has  not  met  with  such  inveterate  attention. 
The  periodically  balancing  our  books  is  a  custom  we  have  honoured 
more  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  The  ingenuity  and 
audacity  employed  in  making  each  petty  transaction  appear  correct 
has  failed  to  tackle  the  sum  total.  Yet  it  is  this  very  total  that  is 
making  so  many  now  grind  their  teeth,  and  puts  some — too  few — 
quite  out  of  conceit  of  their  finespun  theories.  Having  thrown 
up  the  sponge  after  our  last  fight,  and  having  no  new  difficulty  in 
esse,  however  many  there  may  be  in  poney  we  may  consider  ourselves 
at  a  breathing  point,  from  which  we  may  look  backwards— and 
upwards — on  our  past  career.  We  can  not  only  view  our  past  tout 
entemhlef  but  have  data  enough  to  determine  our  direction, — which 
is  the  important  point.  Outsiders  tell  us  we  are  going  down,— tell 
us,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  get  lower,  morally  speaking.  Is  it  our 
wisdom  or  our  conceit  that  prevents  us  agreeing  with  them  ? 
Perhaps  their  natural  bias  makes  them  put  it  strongly,  but  some 
of  ourselves  are  assured,  and  not  a  few  suspect,  that  we  are  going 
down  witli  more  or  less  rapidity.  If  this  be  really  so,  it  is  time  to 
gird  up  our  loins,  and  climb  up  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  There 
is  one  theoretical  consideration  supporting  this  unpalatable  con- 
clusion. To  go  up,  people  must  fight ;  to  remain  running  on  the  level, 
people  must  struggle  to  overcome  friction ;  but  to  go  down,— people 
need  only  do  nothing.  We  have  not  been  fighting,  we  have  been 
doing  worse  than  nothing.  And  if  we  are  going  down,  we  must  be 
gathering  impetus  ;  the  farther  we  roll,  the  faster  we  roll ;  and  the 
faster  we  roll,  the  less  easily  can  we  pull  up.  The  sooner,  then,  we 
think  of  doing  so  the  better. 

2  Q  2 
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Accordiog  to  the  ideas,  not  only  of  outsiders  but  of  old-fashioned 
Englishmen,  the  position  into  which  the  new-fangled  notions  of 
Non'iniervention  and  Arbitration  have  brought  us  is  humiliating. 
We  are  afraid  to  hare  a  hand  in  even  our  own  affairs.  Far  from 
interfering  with  others,  we  let  whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  inter- 
fere  with  us.  Through  a  combination  of  meekness  and  stupidity  we 
have  been  beaten  all  round  by  America.  We  have  been  mulcted  in 
a  goodly  sum  in  cash,  we  have  handed  over  valuable  fisheries,  we 
have  abandoned  just  claims  against  a  hot-bed  of  treason,  we  have 
given  up  our  principal  strategic  position  in  western  North  America 
—  for  what  P  We  expected  to  lay  up  a  store  of  good-will  between 
us  and  the  Yankees,  to  raise  in  their  breasts  an  undying  flame  of 
love  towards  us ;  we  only  get  the  credit  of  having  carried  on  for 
years  a  factious  opposition  to  their  just  claims,  of  having  throughout 
acted  "  m^n."  We  refused  to  assist  Denmark  or  France,  we  failed 
to  l.old  our  ground  with  Bussia — all  from  charitable,  cheap,  and 
charming  considerations— for  what?  We  expected  to  have  our 
example  followed  by  admiring  peoples,  to  be  the  respected  arbiter  of 
the  world's  disputes ;  we  only  get  a  pitying  laugh  for  our  pains, 
while 'the  world  fights  and  wrangles  away  all  the  same,  regardless  of 
our  lovely  and  amiable  doctrine.  Yet  the  prophetic  souls  of  our 
peace-preachers  are  not  disturbed,  for  they  have  reversed  the  order  of 
things,  being  without  honour  save  in  their  own  countiy.  Still, 
public  opinion  is  against  England,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  brave, 
and  just  as  impossible  to  disregard,  public  opinion  in  the  society  of 
nations  as  in  private  life.  Despise  caste  as  we  may,  it  is  very  hard 
to  regain  it ;  and  still  harder  to  do  without  it,  when  every  one  else 
respects  it. 

Such  a  pariah  life,  no  doubt,  pleases  our  social  and  political  pariahs 
who  preach  its  doctrines ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb  about  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name.  We  may  not  find  out  what  an  unsavoury  odour 
our  name  possesses,  until  it  is  too  late  to  mitigate  or  avert  the 
logical  appendix  to  the  bad  name.  Assuredly,  when  that  bitter  day 
comes,  it  will  go  hard  with  our  peacemongers ;  but  vengeance  on 
their  puny  frames  will  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  whole  "  past  of  the 
nation  in  battle."  And  that,  unless  we  see  to  it,  it  will  come  to  this, 
no  one  can  doubt.  Here  the  indifference  of  other  nations  to  our 
fine  theories  begins  to  tell,  and  assume  a  form  more  hurtful  than 
contempt.  It  is  the  old  story,  que  metsieura  les  assaisina  oommen- 
cent.  It  is  all  very  well  for  A  to  say  he  won't  fight  if  B,  C,  and  D 
say  the  same ;  but  if  they  go  on  fighting,  and  come,  as  doubtless 
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thej  will,  to  fight  over  him  or  for  him,  he  will  find  it  much  more 
UDpleasant  work  to  keep  his  neutrality  than  to  take  a  side.  England 
among  the  nations  would  be  very  much  like  Mark  Twain  in  the  editor's 
room  in  Texas—"  I  said  I  would  go  out  and  take  a  walk,  as  this  was 
a  private  matter,  and  I  had  a  delicacy  about  participating  in  it 
further.  But  both  gentlemen  begged  me  to  keep  my  seat,  and 
assured  me  that  I  was  not  in  the  way.  Presently  they  opened  fire 
again  with  animation,  and  every  shot  took  effect,^bue  it  U  proper  to 
remark^  that  five  out  qfthe  six  fell  to  my  thare  I  *' 

Thus,  as  we  have  not  converted  all  the  world — and  all  must  be 
converted  to  make  the  policy  pay-^an  there  are  still  those  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  weak,  and  bully  the  cowardly,  no  wonder  that  other 
nations  laugh  at  our  folly,  and  ascribe  our  submission  to  causes 
much  unworthier  than  those  with  which  we  flatter  ourselves.  But 
disregarding  such  ab  extra  evidence,  can  We  learn  nothing  from  our 
own  internal  condition  ?  Is  there  no  connection  to  be  traced  between 
our  disordered  constitution  at  home  and  our  degenerate  foreign 
policy  ?  Are  not  the  diseases  now  raging  within  us,  and  playing 
havoc  with  our  most  cherished  traditions,  intimately  bound  up  with 
our  external  lassitude  and  want  of  energy  ?  We  imagine  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  in  this  matter  is  very  strong,  and  that  there  are 
some  effects  we  are  now  grappling  with  in  vain  solely  because  we  do 
not  know  the  cause ;  we  cannot,  or  dare  not,  get  at  the  root  of  the 
evils,  and  they  are  mastering  us.  We  would  not  propound  the 
barbaric  doctrine  that  war  per  te  is  the  best  thing,  or  even  a  good 
thing  for  a  country ;  but  a  little  healthy  blood-letting  is  a  wonder- 
fully invigorating  fillip  for  the  national,  no  less  than  for  the  individual, 
system.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  war,  but  the  absence  of  the  warlike 
spirit,  that  is  to  be  deplored.  A  nation  may  well  do  without  war 
when  it  defies  all  comers ;  but  the  process  of  caving  in  is  wont  by 
repetition  to  wofuUy  enervate  the  body  politic.  Is  not  thij  Eng- 
land's case  P  On  no  one  of  the  questions  which  have  of  late  arisen 
has  she  shown  a  bold  front,  or  dared  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
herself  and  others.  She  has  ever  stooped,  and,  alasl  stooped  but  to 
faU.  That  this  frame  of  mind  directly  produces  the  present  demora- 
lization, is  not  difficult  to  show,  if  we  but  look  at  a  few  of  its  direct 
effects. 

We  have,  first,  the  most  evident  one,  the  elimination  of  the 
warlike  spirit  from  the  catalogue  of  our  national  qualities.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  decry  the  courage  or  patriotism  of  our  countrymen  ; 
but  the  best  of  steel  will  rust  in  time,  and  the  bravest  nations  have 
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fallen  the  prey  of  enervating  rest,  not  of  stronger  adversaries.  Mere 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  this  instinct  has  astonished  the  world 
with  a  crushed  France  ;  its  repression  may  not  of  necessity  show  a 
victorious  England.  We  are  ready  enough  at  casting  out  our  neigh- 
bours' motes — let  us  turn  to  the  beams  in  our  own  eyes.  That  the 
peace  advocates  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  a  war  is  possible 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  hard  to  believe.  Undoubtedly, 
we  shall  have  to  fight  some  day ;  and  however  reluctant  we  may  be 
to  begin,  it  must  be  done  with  a  will  when  we  do  start.  In  training 
parlance,  we  ought  to  be  always  in  condition,"  for  we  never  know 
when  the  struggle  may  come  off ;  the  time  is  not — as  we  are  now 
minded,  at  least— of  our  making,  and  adversaries  have  an  unhappy 
knack  of  taking  one  unawares.  It  is  a  painful  and  ominous  sign  to 
find  England  backward  in  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  herself  and 
her  allies. 

The  absence  of  war  excitement,  and  of  the  glory  which  in  our  case 
has  ever  followed  thereupon,  depresses  a  people  pre-eminently  fond 
of  display,  and — we  fear  it  is  true — childishly  fond  of  pageantry. 
We  have  all  a  hearty,  innocent  love  of  the  grandeur  of  real  power. 
Cutting  each  other's  throats  almost,  in  our  hatred  of  each  other's 
shams,  we  hurrah  lustily  in  unison  over  the  glitter  of  real  gold  and 
the  flashing  of  real  diamonds.  We  have  this  trait  of  our  old  Boman 
spirit  yet  remaining.  We  would  swallow  a  CsBsar's  legions  when 
seasoned  by  his  gorgeous  triumphs  and  stupendous  shows.  The  flare 
of  trumpets  and  glitter  of  bayonets  has  ever  counted  for  so  much 
with  Englishmen,  as  to  render  the  popularity  of  Washington  treaties 
and  courts  of  arbitration  mysterious  to  many.  We  may  hope  it  is 
only  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect ;  but  so  it  is  at  present,  and 
in  place  of  looking  delightedly  abroad,  the  people  must  needs  turn 
gloomy  glances  homewards.  With  nothing  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion, they  come  to  think  of  themselves,  their  grievances,  and  their 
wrongs— to  make  the  latter  for  lack  of  better  work.  Scratches  and 
flea-bites,  unremembered  in  the  battle,  call  for  attention  and  cure 
when  we  put  off  our  armour  and  tumble  into  bed.  Even  more 
important  wounds  may  have  been  similarly  forgotten  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  the  warmth  of  exercise,  or  the  glow  of  victory.  This  is  one 
great  and  prime  reason  of  the  present  opening  up  of  old  sores,  and 
discovering  of  new  diseases  in  our  midst. 

Further,  a  long  peace — all  the  more  a  peace  rendered  possible  by 
the  adoption  of  a  rigid  anti-war  principle — produces  a  greater  sense 
of  the  security  of  property,  lessens  taxes,  and  gives  an  impulse  to 
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trade.  These  are  all  very  good  things  for  a  people  in  moderation, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  hartful  to  progress  of  any  kind  than  the 
idea  that  the  Government  will  lightly  rush  into  war.  But  all  may  be 
carried  too  far.  Not  to  speak  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  paltry 
commercial  spirit,  whose  inoculation  into  our  system  has  assisted  so 
▼igorousiy  in  producing  the  present  painfully  diseased  condition,  we 
have  very  weighty  considerations  to  keep  ever  before  us.  Trade  may 
be  extended  far  beyond  its  natural  bounds,  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  those  who  trade,  and  the  objects  traded  with.  It  is  possible  to 
trade,  not  upon  the  legitimate  materials,  but  upon  trade  itself ;  thus 
building  up  a  rotten  pasteboard  structure,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  collapse,  even  without  the  active  intervention  of  a  great  war. 
This  is  an  incident  to  peace  good  in  itself,  but  turned  into  evil  by  a 
cowardly  prolongation  of  peace,  and  liable  to  bring  about  a  sudden 
catastrophe  without  the  peace  being  broken.  Of  a  similar  nature  to 
this  is  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  taxes.  In  time  of  peace, 
these  will  presumably  become  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  reach 
such  a  point  as  to  render  the  raising  of  them  to  the  war  standard  a 
ground  of  deep  discontent,  perhaps  an  impossibility.  But  there  is  a 
consideration  connected  with  this  question  much  more  alarming. 
Taxes  may  be  reduced  below  the  limit  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  constituCion  would  succumb  ignomini- 
ously  were  there  no  tax-paying,  governing  class,  with  a  stake  in  the 
country,  to  hold  down  the  non-tax-paying,  woald-be-governing  class, 
without  a  penny  to  risk.  The  mere  possession  of  wealth  makes  a 
man  quite  anxious  enough  to  keep  it,  but  the  payment  of  taxes 
makes  him  feel  the  responsibility  of  it — the  only  thing  securing  the 
integrity  of  the  common  weal.  Erory  man  paying  income-tax, 
house-tax,  or  land-tax,  expects  a  return  for  his  outlay, — to  wit,  the 
protection  of  government,  and  the  help  of  his  fellow  tax-payers.  He 
again  recognizes  his  liability  to  be  called  upon  to  help  his  neighbours 
when  placed  in  a  similar  perilous  case.  Thus,  tnx-paying  is  a  com- 
mon, publicly  avowed  bond  between  the  rich — that  is,  in  the  over- 
powering majority  of  cases,  the  hardworking — for  their  mutual 
self-protection  against  ignorance  and  laziness;  for  the  earnest, 
intelligent  working  man  is,  as  far  as  tax-paying  and  his  interest  in 
preserving  peace  go,  rich.  The  sense  of  security,  again,  which  a 
long  peace  produces  in  moneyed  minds,  may  prove  most  disastrous. 
Not  only  does  it  tend  to  neglect  of  the  ordinary  safeguards  against 
a  foreign  attack  upon  our  belongings,  but  it  insidiously  induces  a 
fatal  indif[brence  to  the  other  dangers.    In  war,  with  our  foe  out  ou 
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the  open,  we  are  ever  on  the  alert ;  when  he  is  conquered  or  has  dis* 
appeared,  we  go  to  sleep  upon  our  monej-bags,  regardless  of  the 
hidden  assassin  or  treacherous  slave  who  may  be  in  our  camp. 

All  this  goes  directly  to  fan  the  flame  of  avarice ;  money  makes 
money;  immense  wealth*— nominal,  certainly,  probably  real — is 
amassed.  This  must  present  a  formidable  temptation  to  greedy, 
strong,  and,  possibly,  poor  nations.  They  have  little  to  risk  in  a 
fight — a  great  deal  to  gain.  According  to  the  simplest  human 
calculations,  they  have  only  to  ask  a  round  sum,  in  a  bullying  tone, 
to  receive  it  instantly  from  our  plethoric  purses.  But  it  is  a  still 
greater  temptation  to  those  who  are  as  greedy,  as  strong,  and  much 
poorer — who  see  this  wealth  all  about  them,  find  its  lofty  mansions 
towering  over  their  humble  cottages,  its  dainty  silks  gathered  up  as 
their  dirty  rags  are  passed,  its  carriages  rolling  by  them  as  they  tramp 
in  the  kennel,  the  crumbs  from  its  tables  grudged  to  their  hungry 
mouths, — to  our  own  poor,  in  our  towns  and  on  our  acres,  it  is  a 
maddening  will*o*-the-wisp.  A  will-o'-the-wisp  to  them  it  is,  and 
must  be  ever  to  the  ignorant,  the  half*civilized,  the  non-working; 
but  they  can  appreciate  its  joys  all  the  more  highly,  because  they 
have  never  participated  in  them ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  harm 
they  may  do  to  the  rich,  the  orderly,  the  governing  classes,  in  their 
frantic  pursuit  of  it.  French  mobs  have  upset  all  the  traditional 
order  of  things  before  now,  have  conGscated  property,  driven  out 
their  nobles,  killed  their  kings,  bathed  the  land  they  longed  for  in 
blood,  and  quenched  a  life's  breath  for  every  bag  of  loot ;  but  they 
are  no  ripher  to*day  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  before  they 
began  their  frenzied  crusade  against  their  betters,  before  they 
attempted  to  reverse  God's  law,  and  earn  their  bread,  not  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  but  by  the  blood  of  their  brother.  The  brother, 
however,  will  find  poor  consolation  for  a  cut  throat  or  a  charred  roof- 
tree,  in  the  reflection  that  his  gear  will  be  to  its  abstractor  like  all 
other  ill-gotten  gear,  that  it  will  never  prosper.  He  will  do  well  to 
detect  and  withstand  the  evil  before  it  gain  too  much  headway.  He 
must  humour  the  madness,  and  cure  it  by  gentle  concessions  should 
it  appear  in  a  dangerous  form ;  he  will  show  a  much  farther-sighted 
wisdom  by  preventing  its  birth,  and  not  rather  fostering  the  very 
conditions  favourable  to  its  germination,  by  shunning  the  artificial 
prosperity  of  a  dishonourable  peace,  which  may  be  very  pleasing  in 
the  present,  but  must  ultimately  prove  inimical  to  all  safe  and 
orderly  government. 

Another  safeguard  against  internal  troubles  is  of  necessity 
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utterly  destroyed  by  siicli  an  unreasoniDg  peace  policy  as  that 
which  now  obtains  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  object  in  con- 
cealing, and  consequently  no  desire  to  conceal,  any  disaffection  at 
home  from  the  view  of  spectators  abroad.  A  nation  at  war,  or  in 
danger  of  war,  cannot  afford  to  be  hampered  by  the  righting  of  the 
real  or  fancied  wrongs  of  its  own  subjects,  while  it  has  to  defend  the 
very  life  of  these  subjects.  The  country  is  in  a  bad  way,  and 
essentially  rotten,  if  the  very  moment  of  foreign  embarrassment 
chosen  by  its  own  children  for  annoyance  and  the  presentation  of 
imperious  demands.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  may 
extort  redress — whole  or  partial— for  such  grievances,  but  such 
redress  is  wont  to  be  as  short-lived  as  it  was  suddenly  born.  Even 
though  it  be  permanent,  a  heavy  price  is  paid  in  the  loss  of  sympathy 
between  class  and  class,  the  abolition  of  the  strong  ties  of  co-citizen- 
ship, the  impossibility  of  cordial  co-operation  in  a  common  cause. 

The  weakest  mouldering  sparks  of  patriotism  ought  to  be  fanned 
into  flame  by  the  menaces  of  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  first  virtue  of 
patriotism  is  to  merge  self  in  the  State,  to  let  grievances  await  a 
better  day,  wrongs  lie  over  for  future  attention,  and  to  individually 
Bufier  that  the  nation  may  be  strong.  These  sacrifices  are  mutual, 
rich  and  poor  are  alike  called  upon  to  make  them,  cheerful  acqui- 
escence in  this  necessary  truce  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards 
victory.  This  same  concealment  of  flaws  in  the  body  politic  must 
permanently  exist  in  a  nation  which  holds  its  title  to  supremacy  by 
the  sword.  A  bold  and  united  front  Hiust  be  shown  to  the  enemy  in 
articuh  helli^  but  to  all  the  world  in  time  of  peace.  If  France  had 
not  been  so  fond  of  airing  its  dirty  linen  in  public,  would  Germany 
have  attacked  it  so  readily  and  with  such  confidence  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  our  own  open  exposure  of  our  sores,  especially  of  that  very 
unhealthy  Irish  one,  would  the  United  States  have  been  so  fain  to 
bully  us  P  Had  Nicholas  not  fancied  he  saw  the  same  tendency  fully 
developed,  when  in  truth  it  was  but  in  its  swaddling-clothes,  would 
there  ever  have  been  a  Crimean  war  ?  Had  he  not  broken  his  heart 
over  his  error,  but  lived  to  fight  another  day,  his  soul  would  be  now 
rejoicing,  and  he  would  assuredly  not  have  stopped  as  the  present 
Czar  has  done — for  the  time  being — ^after  having  kicked  us  from  the 
gates  of  the  Black  Sea.  Par,  indeed,  from  being  influenced  by  an 
interested  patriotism,  we  seem  to  have  lost  even  all  pride  in  having 
people  think  well  of  us;  and  though  we  attempt  to  convert  the 
world,  by  preaching  our  high-sounding  virtue,  we  are  quite  above 
teaching  by  example  as  well  as  precept.   We  cannot  expect  other 
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nations  to  be  enamoured  of  our  principles,  seeing  that  these  latter 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  low  condition,  have  developed  rapidly 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  and  rendered  the  stratifications  of 
society  more  unsettled  than  those  of  any  other  important  country, — 
France  alone  excepted.  France,  in  her  overweening  self-confidence 
and  conceit,  fancied  herself  capable  of  fighting  herself  and  tho 
Germans  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  site  found  out  her  mistake.  'We, 
though  modestly  anxious  to  ignore  alike  Germans  and  ''all  the  world 
beside,"  may  one  day  discover  that  we  too  have  made  a  mistake. 

Not  only  does  this  new-fangled  policy  in,  among  other,  the  various 
ways  mentioned,  foster  discontent,  and  give  rise  to  disturbance,  but 
it  develops  an  evil,  if  possible,  more  alarming  and  deplorable :  it 
deprives  us  of  the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the  strength  requisite 
for  the  successful  combating  of  these  troubles  as  they  arise,  or  even 
for  their  satisfactory  settlement.    National  degeneracy  is  but  the 
sum  total  of  its  component  parts,  the  various  types  of  individual 
degeneracy,  to  wit.    The  populace  is  acted  upon  in  ways  and  by 
causes  exactly  similar  to  those  in  or  by  which  the  individual  is 
acted  upon.    The  boy  who,  unless  he  hold  his  own  by  confessed 
superiority  in  strength  and  courage,  quits  a  large  school  without 
a  fight,  is  either  a  sneak  and  coward,  or  altogether  too  angelic 
to  live  long  in  this  world.    As  England  has  lived  so  long  without 
having  been  carried  to  other  spheres  on  account  of  its  surpassing 
goodness,  we  may  presume  that  (according  to  the  time-honoured 
simile)  England  will  be  a  sneak  and  a  coward  for  shirking  a  fight  in 
the  school  of  Dame  Europa,  or — to  include  all  possible  and  probable 
cases  ^of  Dominut  Mundus.   But  the  boy  who  leaves  school  a 
coward  and  sneak,  finds  himself  in  very  bad  trim  for  fighting  what 
he  will  shortly  discover  to  be  his  worst  enemy  all  the  world  over, 
and  all  life  through,  himtelf.    So  with  a  nation.    Let  it  shrink  from 
defending  its  own  honour,  let  it  shrink  from  standing  up  for  right 
against  wrong  among  the  kingdoms ;  then  will  it  feel  very  "mean  " 
when  its  own  turbulent  classes  begin  to  raise  their  heads.  It  has  spon- 
taneously turned  those  of  its  own  household  into  its  own  bitterest 
foes ;  in  doing  so  has  emasculated  itself,  has  shorn  off*  its  strength, 
has  *faung  up  behind  the  closed  gates  of  tho  temple  of  Janus  the 
arms  as  necessary  for  civil  wars  as  for  foreign  conquests.    To  this 
must  be  ascribed  the  reluctance,  which  men  of  all  parties  display,  to 
grapple  with  the  real  questions  of  tho  time.    Adj  pis-aller  will  bo 
gratefully  resorted  to,  if  thereby  tho  evil  day  may  be  deferred,  and 
the  radical  changes — whether  they  be  reforms  or  not  ia  an  open 
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question — apparently  imminent,  put  off  to  a  more  convenient,  that 
is,  to  a  more  distant  season.    Our  legislators  are  like  the  typical 
man  flying  from  the  bull,  who  throws  away  his  belongings  one  by 
one,  thereby  staying  his  pursner'a  career  for  a  short  space  of  time. 
Traditions,  institutions,  privileges, — cumbersome  enough  lumber  at 
times  no  doubt, — have  been  left  behind ;  here  a  church,  there  a 
suffrage,  taxes  everywhere,  have  been  dropped  before  the  insatiate 
Sepublican  man.    Their  effect  has  been  worse  than  useless,  it  has 
been  pernicious.   These  have  been  but  as  so  many  red  flags  flaunted 
in  the  bull's  face.  The  animal  is  nearer,  and  more  furious  than  ever. 
And  there  is  no  visible  hedge,  the  attainment  of  which  would  ensure 
safety,  and  remove  the  danger.    A  stand  must  be  made  some  time. 
To  make  such  a  stand  is  hard  enough,  truly,  when  our  courage  is  at 
such  a  low  level ;  it  will  be  harder  and  harder,  the  faster  wo  run ; 
for  the  faster  we  run  the  lower  does  our  courage  sink.    To  shifl  the 
responsibility  and  difficulty  to  the  shoulders  of  our  descendants,  is 
a  cowardly  artifice  at  any  time ;  to  attempt  to  do  so  is  an  unwise 
ihing,  when,  after  all,  the  weight  may  fall  upon  our  own  aged  and 
attenuated  frame.    In  all  human  probability,  we  shall  not  have  time 
even  to  grow  old.  So  much  the  better,  for  if  the  crisis  must  come  in 
our  day,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  more  sturdily  will  it  be  borne.  The 
present  weak  procrastination  is  but  the  legitimate  offspring  of  our 
unhealthy  Foreign  Policy.    Whatever  progress  we  may  have  made 
has  been  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  "  sixty  years 
since,"  which  could  at  least  boast  that  never  during  its  lifetime  was 
it  laughed  at.    We  want  a  short  time  of  a  Bismarck,  "  unwilling  to 
wound  but  noi  afraid  to  strike,"  who  can  wield  a  nation  as  a  fettered 
slave  against  a  foreign  foe,  and  in  the  hour  of  triumph  strike  off  the 
fetters  with  a  kingly  generosity. 

In  nations  gifted  by  nature  with  a  superabundance  of  animal  spirits, 
and  an  excessive  love  of  their  natural  concomitant,  fighting,  the 
repression  of  this  instinct  is  all  the  more  hurtftil,  and  the  reactionary 
effects  upon  the  system  more  decided  and  persistent.  It  is  like 
cutting  ofl*  a  strong  man's  exercise,  confining  a  healthy  athlete  to 
his  bed.  The  frame  becomes  not  lethargic  but  feverish,  and  the 
accumulated  "  crude  humours  *'  require  to  be  dispelled  by  genuine 
exertion.  So  has  it  ever  been  with  fighting  nations.  Each  puny 
state  in  Greece  was  torn  by  intestinal  disturbances,  as  soon  as  it 
withdrew  from  the  general  round  of  fighting.  Athens  reached  its 
highest  prosperity  when  the  Peloponnesian  wars  called  forth  its 
utmost  energies  and  demanded  untiring  exertion.    Bomo  attained 
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its  greatest  glory  when  its  band  was  against  every  man,  and  nation 
after  nation  submitted  to  its  sway.  Since  Germany  bas  developed 
into  one  large  figbting  power,  tbe  perpetual  bickerings  of  its  con- 
stituent states  have  been  hushed ;  while  tbe  foresight  of  its  rulers 
discounts  tbe  popular  demands  of  a  probable  lengthy  peace — that 
peace,  too,  one  enforced  upon  the  country  by  its  impregnable  posi- 
tion,— and  inaugurates  a  policy  nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 
America,  in  another  world,  was  pregnant  with  dissensions^  gi^iog 
birth  at  last  to  the  War  of  Secession ;  since  she  has  stepped  into 
the  congress  of  nations  she  must  simulate  boldness  and  strength ; 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  to  secure  that,  is  the  attempted 
burying  away  of  all  fraternal  hatreds. 

Such  reflections  and  examples  present  us,  we  believe,  with  an 
instructive  warning.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  unpleasant  doctrine  that  a 
state  of  perpetual  peace  is  not  the  best  for  a  nation.  It  is  hardly 
consonant  with  our  modern. philosophy  of  "sweetness  and  light," 
which  is  a  very  pretty  doctrine  ;  and  we  sympathize  deeply  with  its 
votaries,  who  find  the  world  so  rudely  unresponsive  to  their  charming. 
They  are  casting  their  bread  upon  the  very  troubled  waters  of 
modem  ironclads  and  breech-loaders;  their  children  may  find  it 
after  many  days,  but  we  shall  be  sleeping  with  our  fathers.  They 
abolished  the  lash ;  we  had  to  go  back  to  it  after  a  good  many  old 
gentlemen  and  weak  women  had  suffered  the  effects  of  "  sweetness 
and  light."  They  have  partially  succeeded  in  abolishing  war  in 
England,  the  Philistines  will  drive  us  back  to  it ;  what  we  may  have 
suffered  in  the  interval  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
"Sweetness  and  light'*  are  admirable  and  artistic,  but  sadly  fragile 
and  unpractical;  their  appearance  is  utterly  abuormal  amidst  the 
omnipresent  Philistinism.  A  tamed,  toothless  and  clawless,  vege- 
tarian tiger  would  be  comfortable,  if  undignified,  when  tended  ,by  a 
kind  master ;  he  would  feel  himself  sadly  out  of  place  put  to  forage 
for  himself  in  his  native  jungle.  A  philosophy  more  humanizing — 
rather,  we  should  say,  more  un-humanizing — has  been  hard  at  work 
among  men  for  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  not  unsuccessfully  ;  but 
it  has  by  no  means  abolished  war  yet,  nor  even  much  eradicated  the 
warlike  spirit ;  nay,  the  bitterest  of  all  wars  are  ever  religious  wars. 
Do  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  ei  hoe  genus  omne  presume  to  think  they  can 
carry  the  world  with  one  bound  to  the  summit  towards  which 
Christianity  has  been  dragging  it  so  long  with  such  slow  and  toil- 
some steps  ?  Perhaps  they  do ;  most  people,  for  all  that,  would 
deny  their  ability  to  perform  what  they  preach ;  and,  if  they  amnot, 
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to  bind  down  one  nation — England — to  an  unreasoning  peace  policy 
is  simple  inexcusable  madness. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  outcry  which  would  be,  and  has  been, 
raised  against  our  principal  thesis  by  these  madmen,  as  well  as — we 
freely  admit — by  a  goodly  number  of  sane  people,  who,  recognizing 
war  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  deploring  our  late  cowardliness,  yet  hail  a 
time  of  peace  as  a  suitable  opportunity  for  settling  such  difficulties  as 
at  present  disturb  every  branch  of  trade  and  grade  of  society.  The 
people  ought  to  have  their  rights,  we  are  told.  As  this  demanding 
and  granting  of  rights  is  a  very  unpleasant  process  for  orderly  people 
— who  seem  to  have  no  rights — at  any  time  (so  at  least  the  histories 
of  our  own  and  all  other  days  teach  us),  then,  if  the  process  has  to 
be  gone  through,  it  is  as  well  we  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
foreign  imlroglios.  But  regarding  this  granting  of  rights,  there  are 
one  or  two  elementary  considerations  to  be  noted, — considerations 
so  elementary  that  people  generally  overlook  them  or  found  false 
assumptions  on  them. 

Assuming,  first,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  people  have  these 
rights,  that  is,  are  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  certain  privileges  and 
the  possession  of  certain  properties,  we  ask  who  usurps  them,  or 
who  is  to  give  them  up  ?  Is  every  one  ready,  not  only  to  disentail 
his  descendants,  but  to  distribute  his  own  inheritance,  to  sell  all  his 
goods,  and  give  to  a  thankless  poor?  Por  until  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  relinquish  without  a  straggle  what  we  are  supposed  to 
hold  wrongously,  it  is  very  useless  and  time-wasting  to  wrangle 
about  what  ought  theoreticaUy  to  be  surrendered.  If  we  are  to 
object  to^the  transfer  when  the  moment  arrives,  and  try  the  conclusion 
of  might,  and  not  right,  we  had  better  show  fight  now,  before  we 
have  been  adjudged  in  the  wrong — as  it  is  possible — and  the  lower 
classes  are  inflamed  by  the  temptation  or  disappointment.  Again,  is 
it  your  rights  or  mine  that  have  to  be  surrendered  P  If  mine,  I  am 
willing  to  abide  the  consequences  of  sticking  to  them,  and  request 
you  to  let  me  settle  my  own  affairs ;  if  yours,  I  shall  not  interfere 
with  your  surrendering  unconditionally.  Perhaps  those  who  talk  so 
much  about  other  people's  hardness  of  heart  and  hand  will  find  the 
fiery  circle  of  discontent  closing  in  upon  them  as  well ;  and  will  join 
with  those  they  now  decry  in  attempting  to  beat  it  down.  They 
would  show  more  wisdom  in  doing  so  before  the  flames  have  gained 
greater  strength.  Still,  admitting  that  something  has  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  supposing  that  that  something  has  been  fully 
determined,  as  well  as  the  quarter  whence  it  is  to  come,  we  ask,  who 
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is  to  receive  it  ?  Who  is  to  perform  the  dangerous  and  delicate  task 
of  discriminating  between  the  various  claims  put  forward,  and  fairly 
dividing  the  spoils  ?  If  it  is  hard  to  give  up  your  possessions,  it  ia 
doubly  hard  to  give  them  up  to  mere  pretentious  damourers,  and 
rather  disgusting  to  see  these  fighting  over  the  booty  until  it  has 
disappeared  without  doing  any  one  the  least  good.  Further,  are  the 
lawful  owners  of  these  rights  qualified  to  exercise  them  P  May  they 
not  be  given  to  their  present  possessors  to  hold  in  trust  for  those 
unqualified  to  exercise  them  ?  The  property  of  minors  is  entrusted 
to  proper  guardians,  of  idiots  to  a  State-appointed  curator ;  trusts 
instituted  by  cautious  testators  in  favour  of  untrustworthy  legatees, 
are  the  commonest  things  in  the  world.  May  not  a  wise  providence 
or  a  wise  world  have  believed  that  wealth  and  government  should  be 
withheld  from  the  ignoraut  vicious,  until  they  should  approve  them- 
selves fit  and  proper  persons  to  receive  their  share  ?  In  such  case  it 
would  be  not  only  a  foolish,  but  a  criminal  act  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  to  hand  over  such  property  and  privileges.  For  one  must 
remember  that  the  power  to  use  carries  with  it  the  power  to  abuse ; 
so  the  argument  is  narrowed  to  the  simple  question,  Have  the  lower 
classes  the  will  to  misuse,  were  the  power  theirs  ?  If  they  have — 
the  point  is  by  no  means  yet  settled  conclusively  in  the  negative — 
and  while  they  have,  the  power  must  not  be  theirs,  for  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  is  as  binding  as  that  of  bettering  the  poor.  Suicide 
is  a  crime  as  great  as  robbery, — calling  the  4atter  by  the  worst  name 
its  enemies  can  bestow,— and  is  a  much  more  unpleasant  and 
stupid  one. 

But  we  would  go  further,  and  express  our  deep  dissatisfaction  at 
this  doctrine  of  abstract  rights.  It  is  very  convenient  and  easy  for 
theoretical  reformers,  to  keep  clenching  their  assertions  and  evading 
your  logic  with  flesh  and  blood,*'  "  man  and  brother  "  arguments. 
The  only  philosophic  basis  they  can  assume  is  that  of  universal 
equality.  Such  a  tbeory  seems  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difierences  in  strength  and  structure,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental,  between  the  members  of  the  human  race.  One  might  as 
reasonably  assert  its  truth  for  the  brute  creation,  and  enter  upon  a 
quixotic  crusade  for  the  exacting  of  the  rights  of  costermongers' 
ponies  from  aristocratic  park  hacks.  Even  were  it  possible  with 
Utopian  surroundings,  why  unsettle  the  present  state  of  things  by 
urging  the  adoption  of  what  is  practically  impossible  P  Cui  bono  ? 
Has  Liberie,  Hyalite,  Fratemiie"  ever  bad  a  temporary— not  to 
speak  of  a  permanent — success,  even  when  its  advocates  have  been 
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successful?  Can  one  single  nation,  state,  city,  village,  company, 
coterie,  be  adduced  to  prove  the  practical  possibility  of  the  idea? 
There  is  either  the  inevitable  predominance  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  or  dissension  and  speedy  disruption.  Take  any  large  or  small 
namber  of  men  of  varied  calibre,  and  put  them  on  an  equality ;  they 
will  be  shuffled  into  their  proper  places  with  magical  celerity.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  the  contrary  as  to  imagine  that  vapours 
and  liquors  of  different  densities  could  maintain  the  same  level  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

The  reflection  may  be  a  sad  one,  but  we  fear  it  is  true,  that  the 
only  rights  many  are  born  to  are  the  rights  of  poverty  and  hardship, 
of  iterance  and  crime.  Wo  may  alleviate  these,  but  to  remove 
them  is  beyond  human  power,  and  is  no  human  duty.  On  the  most 
Pagan  theory  of  humanity  we  can  adopt,  such  is  the  case ;  the 
attempt  seems'presumptuous  if  we  take  refuge  in  Christianity.  All 
its  teachings  recognize  this  inequality  of  man  in  his  bodily,  his 
mental,  his  spiritual  attainments.  It  is  no  heathen  philosophy  we 
employ  to  help  us  through  our  difficulties,  but  one  which  tells  us 
that,— 

**  Ilia  on  ilia,  by  Heaven's  decree, 

In  man's  estate  are  found. 
As  sparks  in  close  succession  rise, 

So  man,  the  child  of  woe, 
Is  doomed  to  endless  cares  and  toils 

Through  all  his  life  below.'' 

To  smooth  the  path  of  those  bom  to  traverse  a  rough  and  hilly 
road  is  a  task  not  unworthy  of  men  whose  lives  have  fallen  in 
pleasanter  places ;  and  is  a  labour  Herculean  enough  in  itself  for 
all  ordinary  mortals.  But  some  despise  the  work  lying  ready  to 
their  ^hands,  and  must  needs  attempt  impossibilities.  "We  may 
cheer  up  those  whose  only  inheritance  is  hardship,  and  try  to  drive 
away  the  remembrance  of  wrong,  if  we  cannot  remove  the  wrong 
itself  But  a  sneaking,  cowardly  spirit  will  never  achieve  this — will 
never  attempt  it — will  allow  bad  to  become  worse.  If  the  poor 
gloat  over  their  grievances,  they  will  certainly  set  about  trying  to 
alleviate  them.  They  can  never  do  themselves  much  or  permanent 
good ;  they  must  do  others  much  and  permanent  harm. 

This  is  the  crisis  to  which  we  appear,  as  a  nation,  to  be  tending. 
The  unhealthy  and  lamentable  spirit  which  attracts  universal  atten- 
tion,  as  developed  in  our  foreign  policy,  works  as  hurtfuUy  and  more 
insidiously  at  home.  The  action  is  mutual  between  the  two,  because 
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the  same  vital  principle  animates  both.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
cannot  beat  strong  and  weak  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  a  failing 
pulse  in  one  artery  betokens  a  failing  blood*current  through  all. 
What  is  the  cure  P  Not  necessarily  a  war  for  its  own  sake,  though 
we  believe  a  good  rattling  fight  would  wonderfully  invigorate  our 
constitution.  We  must  strive  to  regain  the  old  manly  spirit,  to 
stand  up  for  ourselves  and  toith  ourselves,  the  spirit  to  show  out- 
siders that  the  old  British  lion's  strength  is  not  abated,  the  spirit  to 
eeitle  our  own  troubles.  The  last  result  is  the  more  immediately  im- 
portant. No  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  considerable  shaking  at 
the  foundations  of  our  old  fabrics.  We  have  allowed  the  evils  to  gain 
ground  to  a  serious  extent.  But  we  only  need  pluck  to  put  matters 
to  rights.  Some  concession  must  doubtless  be  made ;  a  readjust- 
ment of  various  ties  will  be  necessary.  Then  we  may  hope  to  take 
up  our  old  proud  position.  How  these  difficulties  of  the  day  are  to 
be  dealt  with  lies  beyond  our  present  limits. 
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